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THE  LIFE  OF 

He  was  educated  in  grammar  learning  in  the 
free-school  at  Huntington,  under  Dr.  Thomas 
Beard,  a  minister  of  that  town ;  from  whence  he 
was  sent  to  Cambridge,  entered  into  Sydney- 
Sussex  College,  April  23,  I616,  and  placed 
under  the  tuition  of  Mr.  Richard  Hewlett*. 

What  progress  in  learning  he  made  in  the 

testimonies  of  creditV  If  I  have  not  been  misinformed, 
many  gendemen  of  the  name  of  Williams,  in  Wales,  value 
themselves  on  this  deseent  of  Oliver  Ciomwell.  Dugdale's 
account  has  been  lately  contested  by  a  gentleman  who 
thinks  it  "  more  probable  that  this  family  descended  by  the 
females  from  Ralph  lord  Cromwell  of  TatCenhall  in  Lincoln- 
shire, the  last  heir  male  of  which  was  lord  high  treasurer  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VL  and  one  of  his  coheiresses  married 
Sir  William  Williams,  whose  descendents  might  afterwards 
take  the  name  of  Cromwell,  in  hopes  of  attaining  that  title 
which  Humphry  Bouchier,  a  younger  son  of  the  then  eart 
of  Essex,  who  married  the  eldest  of  the  coheiresses,  actii^lly' 
had,  and  was  killed  at  Barnet  field,  fighting  on  the  side  of 
king  Edward  IV  *■  —  Which  of  these  accounts  is  most 
probable  muJ^t  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader. — How- 
ever, this  is  certain,  that  Sir  Richard  Cromwell  above 
meniioned  was  aberiiF  of  Cambridgeshire  and  Hunt ington- 
fihire  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIH.  was  a  great  favourite  and 
connnauder  in  the  wars,  and  had  grants  of  abbey  fands  in 
Hontingtonshire  to  the  amount,  as  they  were  then  rated, 
of  three  thousand  pounds  a  year.  His  son,  sir  Henry,  was 
fdur  limes  sheriff  uf  the  county.  Sir  Oliver,  uncle  to  the 
Protector,  gave  king  James  [.  the  greatest  feast  that  had 
been  given  to  a  king  by  a  subject,  had  a  great  estate,  arid 


■  Peck'si  Dtniclerala  Cuiiosn,  vol.  U.  b.  1.  p.  66.  Wood's  Fasli,  vol.  IL  C 
•■  Shoil  Vii.wofl()eTroub[csiii  Kngbnd,  7..  «8.  Oxford,   1681,  Folio. 
'  Bio^pbia  Brilaaaicn,  vol,  III,  Article  Cromwell,  DOten. 
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university  we  have  no  particular  account  ot", 

I  but  as  he  understood  some  Latin,  and  had 

a  taste  for  polite  Hterature,  probably  his  time 

was  not  wholly  misemployed  there '. 

During  his  continuance  at  Cambridge,  hii 

was  a  zealous  royalist',"  but  "  had  his  composition  remitted 
by  tbe  parliament  for  his  kinsman's  sake''."  It  is  no  wonder 
then  to  find  a  family  of  such  a  rank  allied  Id  the  Haiupdeus, 
the  St.  Johns,  and  the  Barriiigtons,  names  of  some  of  our 

most  ancient  and  eminent  families. Mr.  Coke  tells  us, 

"  his  father  being  asked  whether  he  knew  the  Protector,  he 

said,  Yes,  and  liis  father  too,  when  he  kept  his  brew-house 

in  Huntington  '."     Dugdale   wiii  explain    this. — "  Robert 

CromwelJ,"  says  he,  "  though  he  was  by  the  countenance' 

of  his  elder  brother  (Sir  Oliver)  made  a  justice  of  peace  u*, 

Huntiugtonshire,  had  but  a  slender  estate;  much   of  hi* 

Hipport  being  a  brew-liouse,  in  Huntington,  chiefly  managed^ 

I  by  his  wife,  who  was  sister  to  Sir  Kobert  Stewart  of  the 

poty  of  Ely,  knight,  and  by  her  had  issue  this  our  famous 

riOIiverV     This  every   reasonable   and   considersite  person 

(■will  think  no  discredit  to  the  family.     For  in  England  tradi 

V not  disgraceful  to  a  gentleman.     The  younger  brothers 

r  best  families  engage  in  it,  and  thereby  raise  themselves 

I  fortune  and  independency,  and  advance  the  riches  and 

Ipowerof  their  country.     A  much  more  honourable  method 

f  procuring  a  maintenance  than  following  the  levees  of 

uniaters   and  favourites,  and  engaging  to  execute  thi 

lUBctueTOus  and  fatal  schemes 

'  He  understood  some  Latin,  and  had  a  taste  for  polite 

literature.]  Here  are  my  authorities.  Burnet  says,  "  he  had 

^^  no  foreign  language,  but  the  little  Latin  that  stock  to  him 

^^L.lirom  his  education,  which  he  spoke   very   vitiously  and 

I 


i 


»  Biographia Britanniea,  vol.  III.  Article  Cromwell,  note*.  '  WTiitlock'* 

onoriali,  Cd  edit,  p,  300.  '  Detection,  toI.  II.  p.  51.  Loud.  169*. 

*  Short  Ti«»,  p.  459. 
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father  dying,  he  returned  home  to  his  mother, 
who  after  some  time  sent  him  to  Lincolns  Inn, 
where,  instead  of  appl  \^ing  himself  to  the  study 
of  the  law,  he  learned  the  follies  and  vices  of 
the  town  ^ 

•cantily*."    Another  writer  observes  that  *'  The  usurper 
loved,  or  affected  to  love,  men  of  wit. — Mr.  Waller  fre- 
quently waited  on  him,  being  his  kinsman ;  and  as  he  often 
declared,  observed  him  to  be  very  well  read  in  the  Greek 
and  Roman   story  V*    The  following   'passage   I  give  at 
length,  not  doubting  the  reader  will  be  pleased  with  it. 
**  When  Cromwell  took  on  him  the  protectorship,  in  the 
year  1653,  the  very  morning  the  ceremony  was  to  be  per- 
formed, a  messenger  came  to  Dr.  Man  ton,  to  acqiifuVit  him 
that  he  must  immediately  come  to  Whitehall :  the  doctor 
•sked  him  the  occasion :  he  told  him  he  should  know  that 
when  he  came  there.    The  Protector  himself,  without  any 
previous  notice,  told  him  what  he  was  to  do,  t.  e.  to  pray 
.opon  tlrat  occasion  :  the  doctor  laboured  all  he  could  to  be 
excused,  and  told  him  it  was  a  work  of  that  nature  which 
required  some  time  to  consider  and  prepare  ftwr  it.    The 
> '2^ix>tector  replied.  That  he  knew  he  was  not  at  a  losiB  116  par- 
form  the  service  he  expected  from  him ;  atid  '^p^ttiftg  Ml 
-study-door,  he  put  him  in  with  bis  hand,  and  bid  K'ttt'ccifi^ 
sider  there ;  which  was  not  above  half  an  hour :  tlie  ^€CtOtf 
employed  tliat  time  in  looking  over  his  books,  ^bich 'lie 
said  was  a  noble  collection  V     Mahton  was  ajtidge,*-- 

These  passages  do  not  indeed  prove  Oliver's  ap'pHcirti^nl^ 
the  university;  but  as  a  taste  for  b^oks  and  learning  is  ge- 
nerally acquired  in  the  early  part  of  life,  it  is  no  way  impro- 
bable thai  he  formed  it  there. 

^  Instead  of  studying  the  law,  he  learned  the  vices  arid 

•  Biirnet'9  History  of  his  own  Timrs.  Dutch  eSit.  l<2mo.  p*  100,  l*r25. 
*  Waller's  Ufe,  prefixed  to  hisPbfelns,  p.  30.  Loud.  1722.  12mo.  *  life  of 

Dr.  Manton,  p.  20.  3vo.  Lond.  179^. 
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This  invqlyecl  him  in  expences  which  his  for- 
tune woula'  ill  bear,  and  reduced  him  to  some 
difficulties.     But  his  vices  were  of  no  long  con* 

follies  of  the   town.]     His  small  proficiency  at  Lincolns 
Inn,   we  may,  1  think,  fairly  enough  conclude  from  the 
following  passage  of  a  professed  panegyrist.     "  He  came 
to  Lincolns  Inn,  where  he  associated  himself  with  those  of 
the  best  rank  and  quality,  and  the  most  ingenuous  persons  ; 
for  though  he  were  of  a  nature  not  averse  to  study  and  con- 
templation ;  yet  he  seemed  rather  addicted  to  conversation 
and  the  reading  of  men,  and  their  several  tempers,  than  to  a 
continual  poring  upon  authors*.''    But  this  \itby  no  means 
sufficient  to  give  us  an  idea  of  Oliver  in  his  younger  years. 
We  are  by  one  writer  furthermore  told,  that  "  the  first  years 
of  his  manhood  were  spent  in  a  dissolute  course  of  life,  in 
good  fellowship  and  gaming  V     Dugdale  is  more  large. 
^'  In  his  youth,"  says  he,  "  he  was  for  some  time  bred  up  in 
Cambridge ;  [he  omits  his  being  at  one  of  the  inns  of  court] 
where  }ie  made  po  great  proficiency  in  any  kind  of  learning ; 
buttben  and  afterwards  sorting  himself  with  drinking  compa^ 
nions,  and  the  ruder  sort  of  people  (being  of  a  rough  and 
blustering  disposition)  he  had  the  name  of  a  lloyster  amongst 
most  that  knew  him ;  and  by  bis  exorbitances  sp  w^ted  hic( 
patrimppy  ;  tliat,  having  attempted  his  uncle  Stewart  for  s^ 
supply  of  his  wants,  and  finding  that  by  a  smooth  way  of 
application  to  him  he  could  not  prevail,  \ie  endeavoured  by 
colour  of  law  to  l^y  hold  of  his  estate,  representing  him  as  % 
person  not  able  to  govern  it.     But  therein  he  failed^." 

Wood  observes,  "  that  his  father  dying  whilst  he  was  at 

, Cambridge,  he  was  taken  home  and  sent  to  Lincolns  Inn  to 

study  the  common  law,  butmakingnothingof  it,  he  was  sent 

for  home  by  his  mother,  became  a  debauchee,  and  a  boyster- 

ous  and  rude  fellow  V     Thus,  according  to  these  writers, 

?  Pprtraiture  of  his  Eoy»l  Hig^n^B^*  Oliver,  p.  8.  19ma  1659.  »»  Warwick's 

Memoirs,  p.  249. 8vo.  Lend.  1702.         ^  Dugdale's  Short  View,  p.  45?,         ^  Fa«t|, 
Tol.  II.  c  88. 
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tinuance.  He  soon  recovered  himself,  and  at 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  manieoElizabeth  * 
daughter  of  Sir  James  Bouchier,  of  Essex,  knight, 

.  Oliver  misspent  his  time'  and  fell  into  vice ;  and  though  very 
probably  his  faults  are  heightened  by  the  authors  here  quot- 
ed, yet  I  make  no  doubt  but  there  is  some  foundation  for  the 
charge.  For  in  a  letter  to  Mrs,  St.  John,  his  cousin,  dated 
Ely,  ISth  Oct.  1639,  he  has  the  following  expressions.  "  You 
know  what  my  manner  of  life  hath  beeii.  O,  I  lived  in,  and 
loved  darkness,  and  hated  the  light;  I  was  a  chief,  the  chief 
of  sinners.  This  is  true,  I  hated  godliness,  yet  God  had 
mercy  on  mev'  Which  words  undoubtedly  hnply  some 
personal  vice  or  other  to  which  he  had  been  addicted,  though 
we  cannot,  at  this  distance,  well  tell  what  it  was  with  cer- 
tainty. 

*  He  married  Elizabeth   Bouchier who  shewed  due 

submission  to  him.]  The  Bouchiers  were  ancient  as  a  fa- 
mily; from  hence  probably  arose  the  spirit  and  pride  of 
IjArs.  Cromwell.  Whether  these  led  her  into  any  indecen- 
cies with  respect  to  her  neighbours,  appears  hot  even  from 
the  foes  of  the  family.  With  regard  to  her  husband  she  had 
merit,  i.  e.  she  was  affectionate,  obedient,  submissive,  and 
desirous  to  please :  qualities  vastly  beyond  any  which  result 
from  birth,  beauty,  parts  or  wealth.  What  led  me  to  con- 
sider her  in  this  light,  is  the  following  letter  to  Oliver,  which 
will  be  read  I  dare  say  with  pleasure,  especially  as  it  is  the 
only  one  of  hers  which  has  been  handed  down  to  posterity. 

Desember  the  27  th,  1650. 

MY  DEARIST, 

"  I  wonder  you  should  blame  me  for  writing  nowe  oftnir, 

when  I  have  sent  thre  for  one:  I  canenot  but  thenk  they  ar 

miscarid.    Truly  if  I  knog  my  one  hart  I  should  ase  soune 

^  neglect  myself  ase  to  the  least  thought  towards  you,  hoe  in 

douing  of  it  I  must  doe  it  to  myself;  but  when  I  doe  writ^ 

i 
f  Tburloe's  State  FapeiB,  vol.  I.  p.  1.  fol  Lond.  1742. 
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said  to  be  a  woman  of  spirit  and  parts,  and  not 
wanting  in  pride ',  though  she  shewed  ail  due 
submission  to  her  husband.  Soon  after  his 
marriage  he  settled  at  Huntington,  his  native 
country ;  but  upon  the  death  of  his  uncle,  Sir 
Robert  Stewart,  who  left  him  an  estate  of  bQ»- 


[y  dear,  I  seltlome  have  any  satisfactore  anser,  vich  makt 
le  thenk  my  writing  is  sliced,  as  well  it  mae ;  but  1  tann 
bLt  thenk  your  love  covene  my  wekiiisis  and  iiiflrmelis. 
should  rejoys  to  hear  your  desire  in  seeing  me,  but  I  desire 
submit  to  the  providcns  of  God,  liowping  the  Lord,  houe 
hath   separated   us,  and  hetli  oltune  brought  us  together 
Igane,  wil  in  heisgood  time  breugus  agane,  to  the  prase  of 
heis  name.     Truly  my  iif  is  but  half  a  lif  in  your  abseiiise, 
deid  not  the  Lord  make  it  up  in  heimself,  whith  I  mustac- 
knoleg  to  the  prase  of  heis  grace.     I  would  you  would  thenk 
to  writ  sometims  to  your  ^eare  frend  me  Lord  Chef  Jusief, 
of  hotn  I  have  oftune  put  you  in  mind  :  and  truly,  my  dtare, 
if  you  would  thenk  of  what  I  pnt  you  in  mind  of  suine,  t^ 
might  be  of  as  much  purpos  ase  others,  writting  sumcliiiis 
letter  tothe  Presedent,  and  someiiins  to  the>peiker.     Ii 
deid,  my  deare,  you  cannot  thenk  the  rong  you  doe  yourse 
in  the  whant  of  a  ietter,  though  it  wer  but  ^ieldome.     1  pray- 
think  of,  and  soe  rest  yours  iuall  faith fiilnise, 

"  ELIZ.    CROMWE 


In  conformity  to  the  representations  of  others  I  have  men- 
tioned Mrs.  Ciomweli'sspirit  and  pride:  how  tlie  latter  ap- 
{leared  1  know  not.  It  is  not  said  that  she  tuved  state  and 
;nificence,  that  she  was  delighied  with  flatitry,  or  fund 
jpf  power.  Nor  do  1  remember  to  have  seen  anyaddrt-ssei 
liiade  to  her  either  by  ihe  court  divines,  or  poets  of  her  age, 
though  hei  husband,  and  her  son  Richard  had  store  of  them. 


i 

ue  I 


IM  Heath's  Flifellnm,  p.  4i 
1  T-W.  fill.  Load.  1143. 


''Milton's  Statu  Papers,  b;  Nickolls, 
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twccn  four  and  five  hundred  pounds  a  year,  he 
tcllioved  to  the  Isle  of  Ely.  Here  again  it  is 
said  that  he  fell  into  great  straits  and  difficul- 
ties, through  an  excess  of  superstition ;  though 
the  accounts  given  of  it  *  are,  in  my  opinion, 
far  enough  from  being  probable. 

So  that  I  should  rather  conclude  her  meek  and  hmnUe,  than 
]>r6dd  and  high-spirited ;  though  We  have  no  facts  given  us 
from  whence  we  may  draw  the  one  or  the  other  concliision. 
What  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  of  her  real  good  character 
U,  that  Dugdale  and  Bates,  who  have  drawn  the  most  ugly 
pictures  of  Cromwell,  have  left  hers  untouched,  which  I  am 
persuaded  they  would  not  have  done,  could  they  have  found 
any  thing  to  fasten  on.  Bates,  heing  physician  to  the  family, 
must  have  had  opportunities  sufficient  for  information ;  and 
after  the  Restoration  it  was  making  court  to  ahuse  any  part 
of  Oliver's  family. 

I  am  confirmed  in  my  opinion  of  Mrs.  Cromwell,  hy  the 
following  passage  in  Ludlow,  which  I  observed  not  till  I  had 
written  the  above.  "  He  [the  Protector]  removed  from  the 
Cock-pit,  which  house  the  parliament  had  assigned  him,  to 
take  possession  of  Whitehlill,  which  he  assignM  to  himself. 
His  wife  seem'd  at  first  unwilling  to  remove  thither,  the* 
afterwards  she  became  better  satisfied  with  her  grandeur  *." 

'  He  fell  into  straits  and  difficulties  through  an  excess 
of  superstition.]  Let  us  hear  what  is  said  on  this  head  by 
writers  prejudiced  against  his  memory.  ^Adolescens  cum 
foemina  nobili  confiarreavit;  sed  breyi  pf^iiea  turn  sua  turn 
materna  bona,  (pater  enim  ante  defuncts  erat)  effusus  in 
luxum,  funditus  dilapidavit,  adeo  ut  ad  reBtim'propemodnn^ 
redigeretur.  Dein  agens  resipiscentiam,  concionibiis  sacrii, 
lectionibus  piis,  &  morlificiationis  operibus  totus  vacat ;  con- 
ductoque  zythepsario,  velut  rem  fiamiliarem  quam  ant^  de* 
coxerat  recocturus,  eidem  dat  operam,  simnl  et  agriculi|i^. 

;^  *Ludlow*8Memoin,  vol.  II.  p.  486..       «     „  ^ 
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Certain  it  is,  he  was  very  regular  at  this  lime 

Ab  eo  tempore,  avunculo  ilium  summopere  peroso^  Roberto 
Stewardo  equiti,  regiorum  quorundam  &  clericorum  oper& 
coneiliatus  est^  baeresque  tandem  scriptns.  Patrimonio 
tamen  paal6  pdst  ad  assem  pessundato,  statuit  Novam 
Angliam  proficisci,  omaiaque  in  hunc  finem  preparat*."  i.  e. 
*'  In  his  youth  he  man*ied  a  gentlewoman,  but  by  his  pro- 
fuse and  luxurious  way  of  living,  in  a  short  time  he  squan- 
dered away  both  his  mother's  and  his  wife's  estate,  so  that  he 
was  almost  reduced  to  beggary.  Afterwards,  assuming  the 
behaviour  of  a  penitent,  he  gave  himself  wholly  up  to  the 
hearing  of  sermons,  reading  of  godly  books,  and  works  of 
mortification;  and  having  got  a  brewhouse,  he  applied  him- 
self to  the  brewing  trade,  and  also  to  husbandry.  After  that 
his  uncle  Sir  Robert  Stewart,  who  had  an  aversion  to  him, 
being  reconciled  by  the  means  of  some  clergymen  and  cour- 
tiers, left  him  his  fortune.  But  shortly  after,  having  again 
run  oat  of  all,  he  resolved  to  go  to  New  England,  and  pre- 
pares all  tbipgs  for  that  end.'' 

Dugdale,  after  having  spoken  of  ''his  most  formally  cant- 
ing in  their  [t^  Puritans]  demure  language  aud  affected 
tone,  and  'frequenting  the  sermons  of  the  fiercest  Beaate- 
feaus,"  tells  us-  *'  he  was  necessitated  thrpugh  hi^  low  condi" 
tion  to  quit  a  coutitry  farm,  which  he  held  at  St.  Ives,  ani^ 
betake  himself  to  mean  lodgings  in  Caml^ridge  V  This 
necessity  another  writer  lays  upon  his  overoeioch  religion, 
which  induced  him  to  have  long  prayers  with  his  family  ia  a 
morning,  and  again  in  the  afternoon,  at  wllieh  bis-plowmea 
and  all  his  country  servants  always  attended.  Mr.  Harney 
after  his  manner,  has  improved  upon  all  these  writ^.  '^AIl 
of  a  sudden,  the  spirit  of  reformation  seized  him ;  he  married, 
affected  a  grave  and  composed  behaviour,  entered  into  all 
the  zeal  and  rigour  of  the  puritanical  party,  and  oflEbred  to 
restope  to  every  one  whatever  sums  he  had  formeriy  gained 

*  !E3enchi  Motoum  nopcrorum   in  Anfclia  ab  Geoigio  Bateo,  ^a/n  seco^da, 
p.  219.  8vo.  Lond.  1663.  *  Dugdale's  Short  View,  p.  460. 
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in  his  whole  behaviour,  publicly  addicted  to  no 

by  gaining.  The  same  vehemence  of  temper  which  had 
transported  him  into  the  esireams  of  pleftsuie,  now  distin- 
guished his  religious  habits.  His  house  was  the  resort  of  all 
the  zealous  clergy  of  the  party ;  and  his  hospilaiity  as  well  as 
his  liberalities  to  the  silenced  and  deprived  ministers,  proved 
as  chargeable  as  liis  former  debaucheries.  Tho'  he  had  ac- 
quired a  tolerable  fortune  by  a  maternal  uncle,  he  found  his 
affairs  so  injured  by  his  expences,  that  he  was  obliged  to 
take  a  farm  at  St.  Ives,  and  apply  himself,  for  some  years, 
to  agriculture,  as  a  profession.  But  this  expedient  served 
rather  to  involve  him  in  further  debts  and  difficuities.  The 
long  prayers  which  be  said  to  his  family  in  the  morning  and 
again  in  the  afternoon,  consumed  his  own  time  and  that  of 
his  ploughmen ;  and  he  reserved  no  leisure  for  the  care  of 
his  temporal  affairs'."  There  is  a  deal  of  confusion  in  all 
these  accounts,  and  I  believe  at  the  bottom,  but  Utile  truth. 
For  who  can  think  that  Oliver,  though  certainly  ati  ^thu- 
siast,  bad  so  little  sense  as  to  run  himself  out  after  such'  a 
ridiculous  manner?  No  man  better  knew  (ban  himself  that 
there  was  a  season  for  every  thing,  and  though  he  loved  to 
pray,  and  preach  too  on  occasion,  yet  he  was  never  known 
in  any  other  part  of  life  to  neglect  his  affairs.  Mr.  Hume 
■hould  have  known  too,  that  the  clergy  with  whom  Cromwell 
associated,  were  not  of  a  temper  to  ruin  even  the  most  hos- 
pitable ;  good  cheer  was  far  enough  from  being  their  chief 
object.  But  waving  all  this,  I  would  be  glad  to  know  how 
these  accounts  of  his  poverty  are  to  be  reconciled  with  the 
known  facts  of  his  being  elected  a  member  of  parliament  in 
1628;  and  the  snccessful  opposition  he  actuallymade  to  the 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  other  great  men,  in  the  business  of 
draining  the  Fens  ? 

Sir  Philip  Warwick,   an  eminent  royalist,   lived   some 
time  near  Huntington",  and  conversed  with  Dr.  Simcott, 

■HamCiiriitorf  ofGreatBiiUiDiTO).  IL  p.  U.  4to.  LowL  1751.  ■'Me- 

iDOin,  p.  349. 
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vice,  but  a  professor"  of  religiiiA  even  to  a 
degree  of  ^  enthusiasm,  to  which  through  the 

Cromwell's  physician^  from  whom  he  learned  many  pArCl- 
culars :  but  he  is  totally  silent  on  this  head,  and  therefore 
very  probably  there  is  no  truth  in  what  is  above  related. 

Since  writmg  the  above,  I  find  Cromwell  spealnng  con- 
cerning lu»  sitnation  in  life  in  the  following  manner :  ''  I 
was  by  birtli  a  gentleman,  living  neither  in  any  considerable 
height,  nor  yet  in  obscurity."  Words  spoken  to  his  par- 
liament Sept.  12,  1654,  and  abupdantly  sufficient  to  confute 
the  idle  stories  in  this  note  recited.  Milton  also,  speaking 
concerning  him,  says,  ^^  Is  matura  jam  atque  firmata  setate^-^ 
quam  &  privatus  traduxit,  ni|Ua  re  magis  quam  religionis 
cuitu  purioris,  &  integritate  vites  cognitus,  domi  in  occulto 

creverat" i.  e.    "  Being  now  arrived  to  a  mature  and 

ripe  age,  which  he  spent  as  a  private  person,  noted  for 
nothing  more  than  the  cultivation  of  pure  religion,  and 
integrity  of  life,  he  was  grown  rich  at  home*." — After 
this,  1  hope,  we  shall  hear  no  more  of  Oliver's  extreme 
poverty. 

•  He  was  a  professor  of  religion  even  to  a  degree  of  en- 
thusiasm.] The  reader  who  has  seen  nothing  but  modem 
manners,  may  wonder  to  hear  religion  made  part  of  a  great 
man's  character.  He  who  should  now  even  but  make  the 
least  public  prqte^pe  to  it,  would  go  near  to  be  ridiculed 
for  a  fool  or  a  fanatic.  The  Brutes,  the  Wrongheads,  the 
Fribbles  have  figured  so  long,  that  they  are  become  very 
familiar,  and  deemed  top  characters.  But  in  the  last  cen- 
tury things  were  othervvise:  a  man's  being  religious  was 
thought  one  qualification  even  for  a  post  in  the  army,  and 
mentioned  as  such  by  lord  StrafForde  ^  and  we  well  know 
that  the  appearance  of  religion  was  kept  up  by  gentle- 
men of  the  most  distinguished  rank.     So  that  Oliver's  re- 

*  MUton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  11.  p.  395.  4to.  Lond.  1753.  See  also  the  quota- 
tlonfrom  Clarendon  in  note  15.  ^  j%raff[)rde's  letters  and  Dispatchis, 

vd.  L  p.  17.  ii»L  Ixmd.  1739. 
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remaining  p^  of  his  life  he  seemed  greatly 
inclined. 

ligioi^  was  meritorious  in  the  eyes  of  those  around  him,  and 
tended  much  to  advance  his  character. 

And  that  he  was  really  religious,  seems  to  appear  from 
the  following  letter  most  generously  permitted  to  be 
transcribed  for  me,  by  the  trustees  of  the.Bipittdi  Mu&eum. 
It  is  written  to  Mr.  Storie,  and  dated  St.  ISresyJan.  11^ 
1635. 

"Mr..  Storie,  amongst  the   catalogue  of  those  good 
workes  which  your  fdlowe  citycenes  and  our  cuntrie  men 
liave  donn,  this  will  not  be  reckoned  for  the  least  that  they 
have  provided  for  the  feedinge  of  soules  :  buildinge  of  hos- 
pitalls  provides  for  mens  bodyes,  to  build  materiall  temples 
is  iudged  a  worke  of  pietye,  but  they  that  procure  spirituall 
food,  they  that  builde  up  spirituall  temples,  they   are  the 
men  truly  charitable,  trulye  pious.     Such  a  work  as  this  was 
your  erectinge  the  lecture  in  our  cuntrie,  in  the  which  you 
placed  Dr.  Welles,  a  man  of  goodnesse  and  industrie  and 
.  abilitie  to  doe  good  everyway:  not  short  of  any  1  knowe 
in  England,  and  I  am  perswaded  that  si  thence  his  cominge, 
the  Lord  by  him  hath  wrought  much  good  amongst  us.     It 
only  remains  now  that  he  whoe  first  moved  you  to  this,  put 
you  forward  to  the  continewance  thereof,   it  was  the  Lord, 
and  therefore  to  him  lift  we  up  pur  blurts  that  he  would 
perfect  itt.    And  surely  Mr.  Storie  it  were  a  piteous  thinge 
to  see  a  lecture  Ikll  in  the  hands  of  soe  manie  able  and 
godly  men  as  I  am  perswaded   the  founders  of  this  are,  in 
theise  times  wherin  wee  see  they  are  suppressed  with  too 
much  hast,  and  violence  by  the  enemies  of  God,  his  truth, 
far  be  it  that  soe  much  guilt  should  sticke  to  your  hands, 
who  live  in  a  citye  so  renowned  for  the  clere  shininge  light 
of  the  gospell.    You  knowe  Mr.  Storie  to  withdrawe  the 
pay  is  to  lett  fall  the  lecture,  for  whoe  goeth  to  warfare  at 
his  owne  cost.     I   beseech  you  therefore  in  the  bowells  of 
Christ  Jesus  putt  it  forw^  and  let  the  good  man  have  hi» 
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pay.    Tfae'soules  of  God  his  children  will  bless  you  for  it: 
and  soe  shall  I,  and  ever  rest 

*'  Your  lovinge  friend  in  the  Lord, 

'^  OLIVER   CROMWELL. 

"  Commende  my  hearty  love  to  Mr.  Busse,  Mr. 
Beadly,  and  my  other  good  friends.  I  would  have 
written  to  Mr.  Busse,  but  I  was  loath  to  trouble 
him  with  a  longe  letter,  and  I  feared  I  should  not 
receive  an  answer  from  him,  from  you  I  expect 
one  soe  soon  as  conveniently  you  may.  Fale,  To 
my  very  lovinge  friend  Mr.  Storie,  at  the  sign 
of  the  Dogg  in  the  Royal  Exchange  London,  d*«' 
theise.'* 

The  importance  of  this  letter  to  Cromwell's  clmraciS^il/0}: 
excuse  the  length  of  it,  especially  as  it  is  an  original,  stM 
now  first  published. 

But  he  not  only  practised  the  external  duties  of  relrgion 
(real  inward  religion  appears  not  to  men,  but  by  its  iruits) 
but  he  was  carried  away  into  enthusiasm.  He  fancied  him- 
self favoured  and  distinguished  by  heaven;  that  God  iti 
answer  to  his  prayers  afforded  him  supernatoral  illumination 

and  assistance. "  I  bad  occasion  to  converse  with  Mt. 

Cromwell's  physician,  Dr.  Simcott,  who  ASBnred  me,  that 
for  many  years  his  patient  was  a  most  splenetick  man,  and 
had  phansyes  about  the  cross  in  that  town ;  and  that  he  bad 
been  called  up  to  him  at  midnight  and  such  unseasonable 
hours  Very  many  times,  upon  a  strong  phancy,  which  made 
him  believe  he  was  then  dying ;  and  there  went  a  story  of 
him,  that  in  the  day-time  lying  n?fclancholy  in  his  bed,  he  be- 
lieved that  a  spirit  appeared  to  him,  and  told  hifti  he  should  be 
the  greatest  irtaft^(Y!ot mentioning  the  word  king)  in  this  king- 
dom.    Which  his  uncle  Sir  Thomas  Steward,  who  left  him 
all  the  little  estate  Cromwell  had,  told  him  was  ttai^terdus 
to  relate.    The  first  years  of  his  manhood  were  spent  in  a 
dissolute  course  of  life — but — when    he  was   civiliz'd   he 
joined  himself  to  men  of  his  own  temper,  who  pretended 
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unto  transports  and  revelations'." The  following  ex- 
tracts from  some  of  Oliver's  letters  will,  perhaps,  betLei  than 
any  thing  else  illustrate  this  part  of  his  character.  "  Truly 
noe  poore  creature  hath  more  cause  to  putt  forth  hioiseife 
in  the  cause  of  his  God,  then  I.  I  have  had  plentiful 
wadges  before  hand  ;  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  never  earn  the 
least  mile.  The  Lord  accept  mee  in  his  Sonu,  and  give  me 
to  walk  in  the  light,  and  give  us  to  walk  in  the  light,  as 
hee  is  in  the  light.  He  it  is  that  inlighteneth  our  black- 
nesse,  our  darknesse,  1  dare  not  say,  hee  hideth  his  face 
from  mec ;  hee  giveth  me  to  see  light  in  his  light ;  one  beame 
ill  a  darke  place  hath  exceedinge  much  refreshment  in 
it  J  blessed  be  his  name  for  shininge  upon  soe  darke  a  hart 

as  mine''."     This  was  written  in   J638. In  a  letter  to 

(he  lord  Wharton,  dated  Sept.  2,  1648,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing passages.  "  1  beseech  the  Lord  make  us  sensible  of 
this  great  mercye  heere  [the  victory  over  the  Scots  under 
duke  Hamilton,  I  suppose]  which  surelye  was  much  more 
then*****  the  house  expresseth.  I  trust******  the 
goodnesse  of  our  God,  time  and  opportunitye  to  speak  of 
itt  with  you  face  to  face.  When  we  think  of  our  God, 
whSt  are  wee!  oh!  his  mercye  to  the  whole  societyc  of 
saincts,  despised,  jeered  saincts.  Let  them  mocke  onn. 
Would  we  were  all  saincts ;  the  best  of  us  are  (God  knows) 
poore  weake  aaincts,  yet  saincts;  if  not  sheepe,  yet  lambs, 
and  must  bee  fed.  We  have  daily  bread  and  shall  have  itt, 
in  despite  of  all  enimies.  There's  enough  in  our  faihera 
house,  and  he  dispenseth  ilt  as  our  eyes  ****  bekind, 
then  wee  can  •  *  *  *  we  for  him.  1  tbinke  thorough  these 
outward  mercyes  (as  we  call  them)  faiih,  patience,  love, 
hope,  all  are  exercised  and  perfected,  yea  Christ  formed, 
and  growes  to  a  perfect  man  within  us.  I  knowe  not  how 
well  to  distinguish:  the  difference  is  only  in  the  subject: 
to  a  worldly  man  they  are  outward;  to  a  sainct,  christian: 
but  I  dispute  not.  My  lord  I  rejoice  in  your  perticular 
mercye.     1  hope  that  is  soe  lo  you  ;  if  soe  it  shall  not  hurt 
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yoo,  nor  make'jou  plott  or  shift  for  the  yoange  baron  to 
make  him  great.  Yoa  will  say  he  is  Gods  to  dispose  off, 
and  guide  for,  and  there  you  will  leave  him  V 

In  a  letter  td  the  governor  of  the  castle  of  Edinburgh, 
dated  Sept.  9,  1650,  he  thus  writes:  **  We  have  said  in  our 
papers  with  what  hearts  and  upon  what  accompt  we  came; 
[into  Scotland]  and  the  Lord  hatii  heard  us,  though  yoa 
would  not,  upon  as  solemn  an  appeal  as  any  exparieoce  can 
parallel.     And  although  they  [the  Scots]  seem  to  qMufort 
thejpselves  with  being  the  sons  of  Jacob,  from  whom  (th^ 
say)   God  hath  hid  his  face  for  a  time ;  yet  it's  no  wonder, 
when  the  LonlWth  lift  up  his  hand  so  eminently  against  n 
family,  as  h'e  hath  done  so  often  against  this  [the  Staart} 
and  men  will  not  see  his  hand,  if  the  Lord  hide  hit  face 
from   such,  putting  them  to  shame,  both  for  it  and  their «. 
hatred  at  his  people,  as  it  is  this  day.     When  they,  purely 
trust  to  the  sword  of  the  spirit,  which  is  the  word  of  (Sod, 
which  is  powerful  to  bring  down  strong  holds,  and  every 
imagination  that  exalts  itself,  which  alone  is  able  to  square 
and  iitt  the  stones  for  the  new  Jerusalem;  then,  and  not 
before,  and  by  that  means,  and. no  other,  shaU  Jerusalem 
(which  is  to  be  the  praise  of  the  whole  earth)  the  city  of 
the   Lord  be  built,  the  Sion  of  the  holy  one  of  Israel  V 
The  governor  in  his  reply  telling  Cromwell  the  Scots  mini- 
sters »aid,  "  that  they  had  not  so  learned  Christ  as  to  hang 
the  equity  of  their  cause  upon  events:"  he  reassumed  his 
pen  on  the  same  subject,  and  writes  as  follows  :  '^  In  answer 
to  the  witnesse  of  God  upon  our  solemn  appeal;  you  say, 
you  have  not  so  learned  Christ,   to  hang  the  equity  of  your 
cause  upon  events.     We  could  wish  blindnesse  hath  not 
been  upon  your  eyes  to  all  those  marvellous  dispensations, 
which  GtKi  hath  wrought  lately^  in  England.     But  did  not 
you   solemnly  appeal  and    pray?     Did  not  we.  do  bo  toof 
And  ought  not  you  and  we  to  think  with  fear  and  trembling 
of  the  hahd  ef  the  great  God  in  this  mighty  and  strange 
appearance  o(,  his  i     But  can  slightly  call  it  an   events 

*  Tburloe,  voU  L  p.  99.  *  Id.  p.  159. 
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Were  not  both  yours  and  our  expectations  renewed  ftoin 
time  to  time,  whilst  we  waited  upon  God,  to  see  which 
way  he  would  manifest  himself  upon  our  nppealsf  And 
shall  we  after  all  these  our  prayers,  fastings,  tears,  expec- 
tations, and  Bolcmne  appeals,  call  these  bare  events?  The 
Lord  pity  you.  Surely  we  fear,  because  it  batU  been  a 
merciful  and  gracious  deliverance  to  us.  I  beseech  you  in 
the  bowels  of  Christ,  search  after  the  mind  of  the  Lord  in  it 
towards  you,  and  we  shall  help  you  by  our  prayers,  that 
you  may  find  it  out ;  for  yet  (if  we  know  our  hearts  afr-all) 
our  bowels  do  in  Christ  Jesus  earn  after  the  godly  in  Scot- 
land"."  ^Bishop  Burnet  tells  us,  "that  when  Cromwell 

was  in  the  greatest  streights  and  perplexities,  just  before 
the  battle  at  Dunbar,  he  called  his  officers  to  a  day  of  seek- 
ing the  Lord.  He  loved  to  talk  much  of  that  matter  all  his 
life  long  afterwards.  He  said  he  felt  such  an  enlargement 
of  heart  in  prayer,  and  such  quiet  upon  it,  that  he  bade  all 
about  him  take  heart,  for  God  had  certainly  heard  them, 
and  would  appear  for  them.  After  prayer  they  walked  in 
the  earl  of  Itoxborough'a  gardens  that  lay  under  the  hili; 
iiikI  by  prospective  glasses  they  discerned  a  great  motion  ia 
the  ;^cotlish  camp.  Upon  which  Cromwell  said,  God  is  de- 
livering them  into  our  hands,  they  are  coming  down  to  us  "*. 
The  event  was  comi'onnable  to  his  expectation. 

Whitlock,  who  well  knew  the  man,  writes  as  follows: 
"  From  the  council  of  slate  Cromwel!  and  his  son  Ireton 
■went  home  with  me  to  supper,  where  they  were  very  chear- 
ful,  and  seemed  extremely  well  pleased;  we  discoursed  to- 
gether till  twelve  a-clock  at  night,  and  they  told  me  wonder- 
ful observations  of  God's  providence,  in  the  affairs  of  the 
war,  and  in  the  business  of  the  army's  coming  Jo  London, 
and  seizing  the  members  of  the  house,  in  all  mliich  were 
miracnlous  passages "." 

These  passages  are,  I  think,  abundantly  anfficient  to  es- 
tablish the  enthusiasm  of  Cromwell.     HQwever,  that   the 

•  Thiirloe,  rol.  I.  p.  1  f.l.  "  RMrnetJ^tRistDry  ot  his  own  Times,  vot  f, 

II.  B2,  IBnio.  Dutch  E.iit.     Sep  Cmmwells  Leiter  to  Leinball,  in  DOte  35. 

'  Whillock's  Memorials,  p.  58-1,  - 
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reader  itej^  determine  the  better,  let  him  attend  to  the  fol- 
lowiag'«necdotes  which  seem  to  indicate  him  an  hypocrite. 
^'His  tude  cant  and  spiritual  simplicity  were  downright 
affectation :  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  evident  from 
Mr.  Waller's  observation,  and  his  confession  to  him.  Mr. 
Waller  often  took  notic6,  that  in  the  midst  of  their  dis- 
course a  servant  has  come  in  to  tell  them  such  and  such  at- 
tended ;  upon  which  Cromwell  would  rise,  and  stop  them, 
talking  at  the  door,  where  he  could  over-hear  them  say, 
The  Lord  will  reveal.  The  Lord  will  help,  and  several  such 
expressions;  which  when  he  return'd  to  Mr.  Waller  he  ex- 
cused, saying.  Cousin  Waller,  I  must  talk  to  these  men 
after  their  own  way ;  and  would  then  go  on  where  they  left 
off.  This  created  in  Mr.  Waller  an  opinion  that  he  secretly 
despised  those  whom  he  seemed  to  court  V* 

And  the  author  of  the  Political  History  of  the  Afre, 
thinks  "  the  enthusiasm  of  Cromwell  entirely  assum'd  and 
politic ;  quoting  the  following  anecdote  from  Oliver  St. 
John,  in  ptoof  of  it,  viz.  That  being  one  day  at  table  with 
his  firiends,  and  looking  for  the  cork  of  a  bottle  of  cham- 
paign which  he  had  opened,  on  being  informed,  that 
some  person  attended  for  admittance  to  see  him.  Tell 
him,  says  Cromwell,  we  are  in  search  of  the  holy  spirit**." 

These  are  the  passages  which  seem  to  destroy  the  enthu- 
siasm of  Oliver ;  seem,  I  say,  to  destroy  it — for  allowing 
their  truth,  in  my  opinion,  they  do  not  in  reality  do  it. — 
For  what  do  they  prove,  but  that  Cromwell  sometimes  talked 
inconsimently  with  his  principles  ?  or  being  at  times  less 
under  their  power,  he  indulged  himself  in  jesting  and 
rifiUery,  to  \thich  he  was  naturally  prone  ?  If  two  or  three 
casual  expressions  are  to  determine  a  man's  character  in 
opposition  to  his  whole  speech  and  behaviour,  woe  be  to 
thdde  who  think  themselves  virtuous  and  good.  Whoever 
will  eodsidet  the  times  in  which  Oliver  lived ;  the  part  he 
bore  in  the  transactioAs  of  them  ;  his  real  principles  with 
.  xespeot  to  returns  of  prayer^  and   bis  opinion  expressed 

V 

t 

•  Walter's  Life,  p.  30.  *»  Monthly  Review,  for  Aug.  1757. 
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in  his  last  moments,  wiii  not  be  long  at  a  luss  to  determine 
about  his  red  enthusiasm. 

1.  The  times  in  whicli  Oliver  lived  were  limes  of  refoi- 
ination.     Now  "a  rel'ormation  is  seldom  earried  on  without 


a  heat  and  a  vehemence  which  border 


:utbusiasi] 


and  as  Cicero  hath  observed  that  there  never  was  a  great 
man  sine  affialu  iliviiio,  so  in  limes  of  religious  contests, 
there  seldom  was  a  mrm  very  zealous  for  liberty  civil  and 
evangelical,  and  a  declared  and  active  enemy  to  insoleot 
tyranny,  blind  superstition,  political  godliness,  bigotry 
and  piiius  frauds,  wlio  had  not  a  fervency  of  zeal  which  led 
him  on  some  occasions  somewhat  beyond  the  sober  bounds 
of  lempcruie  reason,  When  men  are  thus  dispoa'd,  and 
have  animated  each  other,  and  are  infiam'd  by  opposition, 
persecution,  and  iti  usage,  ihey  are  strongly  inclin'd  to 
suspect  a  divine  interposition,  and  to  explain  every  strange 
appearance  that  way.  The  impeuiosity  spreads  far  and 
wide,  and  seizes  even  upon  children*." 

Another  ingenious  writer  speaking  conceming  these  tia^^ 
observes,  "  That  in  the  high  ferment  of  national  spirit,  n^ 
otily  did  the  animosities  usu^l  amidst  the  tlanies  of  tt'jM  ^ 
war,  spread  violently,  on  both  sides;  but  that  whiclLj£|^.|l 
peculiar  to  the  complexion  and  temper  of  the  pcoDie 
of  tliat  age;  extravagant  conceits  of  a  religious  Jtind, 
operated  io  the  most  forcible  manner  imaginable.  The 
crude  mixture  of  rehgious  and  political  opinious  which, 
is  commonly  found  smiong  the  hulk  of  the  people,  being 
then  shook  to  the  very  bottom;  it  was  no  wonder,  that, 
together  wilii  the  most  shining  instances  of  military  skill 
and  bravery,  of  penetrating  sagacity  and  judgment  ^a 
the  management  of  particular  conjunctures  and  events,  of 
boldness,  vigilance,  and  address  in  planning  and  executing 
the  most  dangerous  enterprizes ;  there  may  also  he  discern- 
ed many  evidences  of  a  wild  and  enthusiastic  genius  affect- 
ing tlie  manners  and  actions  of  the  popular  leaders ''." 


'Jortin"*  iUmafl 

Spirft  cqnsiiiered,  i 
nSB.  2J.  edib 


a  EcclesiBsliratl  History,  toI.  II.  p.  370.  ''  Nstionml  i 

B  natural  Source  cf  Pulitical  Libettj,  p,  40,   Evu,  Loud,  ^ 
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t  onlv  ihe  [imes  in  which  Oliver  lived,  but  the  clia- 
raciers  he  bore,  and  the  great  and  surprising  actions  he 
performed,  will  lead  us  very  naturatly  to  9up|iose  thai  be 
might  really  tliink  himself  under  the  divine  guidance.  The 
age  of  Cromwell  was  an  age  of  wondwa.  The  king  and  hit 
nobles  wei-e  brought  low ;  the  poor  and  the  mean  were 
exalted;  the  foolish  ihinga  of  the  world  confounded  the 
wise,  and  the  weak  things  of  the  world  confounded  the 
things  which  were  mighty;  and  base  things  of  the  world, 
and   things  which    were  despised,   yea    things   that   were 

I   not,   comparatively,  brought  to  nought  things  tliat  were. 

,  No  wonder  things  so  marvellous,  were  denned  by  him  and 
others  to  be  the  Lord's  doings  in  a  peculiar  manner,  since 
they  were  so  much  out  of  the  U5ual  course.  And  as  tt> 
himself,  in  particular,  from  small  beginnings  be  had  rose  to 
such  heights  of  power  and  reputation,  and  done  such  very 
extraordinary  things,  that  it  must  have  been  very  diffii 
for  a  roan  of  liis  constitution,  to  have  forborne  thinking 

^  he  was  personally  favoured  by  heaven  in  hia  undertaking^ 
P  A  magistrate  convinc'd  of  the  being  of  a  God  and  a  Pn 

L'vidence,  and  conscious  that  every  purpose  of  his  heart 

r  tends  the  honour  of  that  God  and  the  good  of  the  people 
he  governs,  cannot  help  believing  himself  under  the  special 

Llbncof  the  Deity.     This  flows  from   the  very  reason  i 

'  asture  of  things,  and   can  never  be  otherwise  ;    God, 
nirely  as  he  exists,  must  necessarily  favour  such  a  man,  andr, 

'■every  such  man  must  as  necessarily  be  convinc'd  that  God 

a  ao  favour  him. And  such  a  perswasion  will  alwaysiJ 

have  more  or  less  influence  on  the  mind,  as  it  falls  in  with  ai 
constitution  more  or  less  inclin'd  to  superstition  or  enthu-i 
si^sm,  which  is  apt  to  impute  every  laudable  thought,  and 

1  every  successful  action  to  the  special  suggestion  and  assisW 

'  ance  of  heaven"." 

3.  Cromwell's  real  opinion  concerning  returns  of  prayer 
will  clearly  shew  his  enthusiasm.  What  follows  may,  I 
believe,  be  depended  on.     "  I  had  heard  from  several  (and 


k 
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it  had  been  canBrm'd  to  me  by  Mr,  Jeremy  White,  who 
liv'd  at  VVhitehail  ot  the  very  same  time  wiili  Mr.  Howe) 
that  the  notion  of  a  particiiiar  faith  in  prnyer,  prevail'd  much 
in  CromweH's  court;  and  that  it  was  a  common  opinion 
among  ihem,  that  such  rs  were  in  a  special  manner  favour'd 
of  God,  when  they  offer'd  up  prayers  and  aupplications  to 
him  for  his  merties,  either  for  themselves  or  others,  often 
had  such  impressions  made  on  iheir  minds  and  spirits  by  a 
divine  hand,  as  signil'y'd  to  them,  not  only  in  the  general, 
that  their  pr/iyers  would  be  heard,  and  graciously  answered, 
but  that  the  particular  mercies  that  were  sought  for,  would 
be  certainly  bestowed ;  nay,  and  sometimes  also  intimated 
to  them  in  what  way  and  manner  they  would  be  afforded; 
and  pointed  out  to  them  future  events  before  hand,  which 
in  reality  is  the  same  as  inspiration.  Having  heard  of  mis- 
chief done  by  the  prevalence  of  this  notion,  I  took  the  op- 
portunity that  offered,  when  there  was  nothing  to  hinder 
the  mraost  freedom,  to  enquire  of  Mr.  Howe,  what  he  had 
known  about  this  matter,  and  what  were  his  appreheusioiw 
concerning  it  i*  He  told  me  the  prevalence  of  the  notion 
that  I  mentioned  at  Whitehall,  at  the  time  when  he  lived 
there,  was  too  notorious  to  be  called  in  question;  and  that 
not  a  little  pains  was  tak«n  to  cultivate  and  support  it;  and 
that  he  once  beard  a  sermon  there,  (from  a  person  of  note) 
the  avow'd  design  of  which  was  to  maintain  and  defend  it. 
He  said  he  was  so  fully  convinced  of  the  ill  teudency  of 
auch  a  principle,  that  after  the  hearing  this  sermon,  he 
thought  himself  hound  in  conscience,  when  it  came  noit 
to  his  turn  to  preach  before  Cromwell,  to  set  himself  indus- 
triously to  oppose  it,  and  to  beat  down  that  spiritual  pride 
and  confidence,  which  such  fancied  impulses  and  impres- 
mons  wore  apt  to  produce  and  cherish.  He  told  me,  he 
observed  that  while  he  was  in  the  pulpit,  Cromw^ 
heard  him  with  great  attention,  but  would  sometimes  kpit 
his  brows,  and  discover  great  uneasiness.  When  the  ser- 
mon was  over,  he  told  me  a  person  of  distinction  came  to 
him,  and  ask'd  him  if  he  knew  what  he  had  doue?  and 
lignlfyed   it  to  him  as   his  apprehension,   that  Cromwell 
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This,  however,  spoiled  not  his  good  nature, 
I  nor  rendered  him  sour,  morose,  or  severe. 

I  would  be  BO  incena'd  upon  that  discourse,  that  he  wooU 
I  find  it  very  ditficult  erer  to  make  his  peace  with  him,  or 
■ccare  his  favour  for  the  future.  Mr.  Howe  replved,  that 
he  had  hut  discharged  his  cocBcieuce,  and  conid  Icare  ihe 
event  v^iih  God.  He  told  me  he  aftecwardt  observed, 
Cromwell  was  cooler  in  his  carriage  to  him  than  bel'oie; 
ftnd  sometitnea  he  thought  he  would  have  spoken  to  bin 
of  the  matter,  but  he  never  did,  atid  rather  chose  lo  fo^ 
bear '." 
L  4.  Hii  discourse  in  his  last  sickness  to  bis  wife,  plainly  1 
I  nanifests  the  enthusiasm  of  his  temper.  Take  it  as  related 
'by  his  physician  Bates.  "  Sed  nee  animosolnm  jcerotat; 
[be  had  been  just  speaking  of  hia  domestic  -vexations]  febr*  - 
liquidem  brevi  post  laiicd  &  lent4  corripitur,  quv  tandctB 
sporiain  in  tenianam  degeneravit.  Provecto  per  septi* 
maDaiu  morbo,  absque  ullis  pericnli  indiciis,  (atpote  aaac 
istam  mali  speciem,  nunc  aJiam  praj  se  ferenie;)  nt  iie  jh-o* 
faiberet  sectiiMlo  die  ab  ambniando  forks.  Post  pranditm 
autem  acccdentibut  ad  earn  t^uinqiie  qoos  habebat  medici^ 
^idain  en  tociu  pnlsom  inrermisis^  prorranciat:  quo  a»- 
ika  ill*  SQhito  consternatus  ore  pallet,  sadatiunculaa  patiiui^ 
ik>  feri  deliqoiufn,  jabt'tciHC  se  ltd  lectwliim  (icpoitari;  atquA 
Ibi cardiaeid  tefociltartiis,  supiremum  coiididit  testnmrntum, 
sed  de  rebus  priuatis  &.  doiuestlcrs.  Mai>^  suu>mo,  cda 
snos  fe  eaferis  visttatum  veniret,  percontatur,  tjitare  vulM 
ii  adeo-  tristifl.  Ci^m^iM  respondeaet,  ii^  oport4::re,  si  cffi 
fitae  ac  salutis  ejus  pondus  incumberet;  Vos  (inqiiic)  me> 
dici  me  crediiiS'tntevmoriturnni:  deirr  cteieri^  3iiK»ti»  (dxim 
rem  mAnu  co«)plectei>s)  rta  bunc  aifatur,  Tibi  pronuaeic^  , 
HOa  esse  mihl  hoc  morbo  moriendum;  hiijus  emm  certiM 
mat.  Et  quia  ititentiori  aspectaniem  ocwlo  ad  kfa  verba 
ceinerel,  Tu  me  (inifuil)  ah  credas  insamire ;  verba  veritatij 
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On  the  contrary,  from  most  indisputable  au- 
thorities, we  arc  assured,  that  he  was  courteous 

eloquor,  certioribus  iniiixus  quaui  vobis  Galenus  aut  Hip- 
pocrates vester  suppeditat  rationibus.  Deiia  ipse  hoc  re- 
sponsutn  precibus  dedlt  Don  meis  unius,  veiam  8t  eoruin 
qiiibus  arctius  cum  illo  commerciuDi  Sc  major  familiaritas. 
Pergite  alacres,  e.vcussi  penitiia  a  vulm  tfistitia,  lueque 
instai  servufi  ti-actate.  Pollere  vobis  licet  prudentia  leiuin; 
plus  tanicn  valet  natura  quam  inedici  simul  omnes  ;  Dens 

aniem  aaturam  longiori  siiperat  intervallo '." i.e.  "But 

all  his  distemper  was  not  in  his  mind  alone;  for  shortly 
after  he  was  taken  with  a  slow  fever,  that  at  length  degene- 
rated into  a  bastard  tertian  ague.  For  a  week's  time  the 
disease  so  continued  without  any  dapgerous  symptoms,  (as 
appearing  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  another  kind  of 
distemper)  that  every  other  day  he  walked  abroad  :  but  after 
dinner  his  five  physicians  coming  to  wait  upon  htm,  one  of 
them  having  tell  his  pulse,  said  that  it  intennitied :  at 
which  suddenly  startled,  he  looked  pale,  fell  into  a  cold 
sweat,  almost  fainted  away,  and  orders  himself  to  be  carried 
to  bed,  where  being  refreshed  with  cordials,  he  made  his 
will,  but  only  about  his  private  and  domestic  affairs.  Next 
morning  early,  when  one  of  his  physicians  came  to  visit 
him,  he  asked  him  why  he  look'd  so  sad?  and  when  he 
made  answer,  that  so  it  becomes  any  one,  who  had  the 
weighty  care  of  his  life  and  health  upon  him :  Ye  physi- 
cians, said  lie,  think  I  shall  die.  Then  the  company  being 
removed,  holding  his  wife  by  the  hand,  to  this  purpose  he 
spoke  to  him,  I  tell  you  1  shall  not  die  of  this  disorder, — I 
am  sure  of  it.  And  because  he  observed  him  to  look  more 
attentively  upon  him  at  these  words.  Don't  think,  said  he, 
that  I  am  mad;  1  speak  the  words  of  truth,  upon  surer 
grounds  than  your  Galen  or  Hippocrates  furnish  you  with. 
God  Almighty  himself  hath  given  that  answer,  not  to  my 


fiates's  Eleccbi  pais  34a,  p.  2  [5. 
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and  obliging,  affable  ^  and  condescending,  and 

prayers  alone,  but  also  to  the  prayers  of  those  who  enter- 
tain a  stricter  commerce,  and  greater  intimacy  with  him. 
Go  on  ehearfully,  banifthing  all  sadness  from  your  looks, 
and  deal  with  me  as  you  would  with  a  serving-man.  Ye 
may  have  skill  in  the  nature  of  things^  yet  nature  can  do 
more  than  all  physicians  put  together;  and  God  is  far  moM 
above  nature." 

Burnet  confirms  this  account  of  the  assurance  of  the 
divines  conc^ning  Cromweirs  recovery  \  1  will  rest  the 
evid^nib  of  the  enthusiasm  of  Oliver  here  (though  many 
more  proofs  can  be  brought  of  it)  not  doubting  but  it  will 
appear  strong  and  convincing;  and  account^  in  some  de- 
gree,  for  those  actions  and  expressions  which  we  shall  meet 
with  in  the  following  sheets:  account  in  some  degree,  I 
say ;  for  whoever  thinks  him  wholly  under  the  power  of 
this  principle,  will  be  greatly  mistaken.  Cromwell  ranks  in 
this  respect  with  Mahomet,  and  Aurengzebe,  who  were 
great  masters  of  themselves,  though,  by  nature,  strongly 
tinctured  with  enthusiasm. 

^  He  was  courteous  and  affable,  and  inclined  to  buf- 
foonery.] Here  are  the  authorities.  Sir  Philip  Warwick 
does  boDbur  to  this  part  of  bis  character  in  the  following 
paragraph.  ''In  his  conversation  towards  me  he  was  ever 
friendly;  tho'  at  the  latter  end  of  the  day  finding  me  ever 
incorrigible,  and  having  some  inducements  to  suspect  me  a 
tamperer,  he  was  sufficiently .  rigid  V  Whitlock,  even 
under  a  sense  of  an  iDJury  done  him  by  Cromwell,  owns 
he  was  "  goodnatured *./ ^  i^s  affability  and  condescension 
will  appear  also  from,!^  same  writer.  ''As  they  [Crom- 
well  and  Irefcm]  went  home  from  my  house,  their  coach 
was  stopped  and  they  examined  by  the  guards,  to  whom 
they  told  their  names;  but  the  captain  of  the  guards  would 
not  believe  them,  and  threatned  to  carry  these  two  great 
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even    strongly,  at  times,  inclined  to  practise 

some  little  arts  of  buftboncry. 

officers  to  the  court  of  guaril-  Ireton  grew  a  little  angry, 
but  Cromweii  was  chearful  with  the  soldiers,  gave  them 
twenty  shillings,  and  commended  tliera  and  iheir  captaiji  ^ 
fordoing  tbeir  duty'."  In  another  pkce  he  writes  as  f<M 
lows:  "The  Prelector  often  iidvis'd  about  this  [The  petition 
and  advice]  and  other  great  husinesies  with  the  lord  Brog-  "  \ 
hill,  Pierpoim,  myself,  Sir  Charles  Wolsely  and  Thiirloe, 
and  would  be  shut  up  three  or  four  hours  together  in  private 
discourse,  and  none  were  admitted  to  come  in  to  him;  he  ^ 
would  sometimes  he  very  chearful  with  us,  and  laying  aside 
his  greatness  he  would  be  exceeding  familiar  with  us,  and' 
by  way  of  diversion,  would  make  verses  with  us,  and  every 
one  must  try  his  fancy;  he  commonly  call'd  for  tobacco-, 
pipes,  and  a  candle,  and  would  now  and  then  take  tobacco 
himself;  then  he  would  fall  again  to  his  serious  and  great 
business,  and  advise  with  us  in  those  affairs;  and  this  he 
did  often  with  us,  and  our  counsel  was  accepted  and  fol- 
lowed by  him,  in  most  of  his  greatest  aflfairs"."  These  pas- 
sages, simply  and  artlessly  told,  strongly  indicate  the  chear- 
fulness  and  pleasantry  of  Cromwell,  and  shew  how  well 
qualified  he  was  to  conciliate  the  affection  and  regard  of 
those  whom  he  thought  it  worth  his  while  to  court'. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  buffoonery  which  is  mentioned 
in  the  text.  "  Mr.  Waller  lived  mostly  at  Beaconsfield, 
where  his  mother  dwelt  in  her  widowhood,  and  often  enter- 
tained Oliver  Cromwell  there,  during  his  usurpation,  he 
being  related  to  her.  But  notwithstanding  her  relation  to 
the  usurper,  and  Colonel  Hampden,  she  was  a  royalist  in  btft 
principles;  and  when  Oliver  visited  her  at  Beaconsfield,  she 
would  franltiy  tell  him  how  his  pretensions  would  end. 
The  usurper  us'd  merrily  to  throw  a  napkin  at  her  in  return, 
and  said  be  would  not  enter  into  further  disputes  with  his 


*  Whillock'B  Memorials,  p.  384.  '  U.  p.  6S6. 
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But  on  Hec<^sary  occasions  he  kept  state  to 

aunt;  for  so  he  us'd  to  call  her,  though  not  quite  so  nearly 
related  * ."    Mr.  Cowley  speaks  of  "  his  flinging  of  cushions, 

and  playing  at  snowballs  with  his  servants**." And  Mr. 

Ludlow  relates  "  that  Cromwell  contriv'd  a  conference  to  be 
held  in  Kingstreet^  between  those  cali'd  the  grandees  of  the 
bouse  and  army^  and  the  commonwealths-men,  in  which  the 
grandees,  of  whom  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  was  the 
head,  kept  themselves  in  the  clouds,  and  would  not  declare 
their  judgments  either  for  a  monarchical,  aristocratical,  or 
demooratical  government;  maintaining  that  any  of  them 
might  be  good  in  themselves,  or  for  us,  according  as  Provi- 
dence sjhould  direct  us.     The  commonwealths-men  declared 

tfiiat  monarchy  was  neither  good  in  itself,  nor  for  us. . 

Notwithstanding  what  was  said,  Cromwell — profess*d  himself 
unresolved,  and  having  learn'd  what  he  could  of  the  princi* 
pies  and  inclinations  of  those  present  at  the  conference,  took 
up  a  cuflhion  and  flung  it  at  my  head,  and  then  ran  down 
the  stairs ;  bul  1  overtook  him  with  another,  which  made 
him  hasMli  down  faster  than  he  desired  ^"  This  fact  oo 
curred  to  Mr.  Hume,  but  he  could  not  relate  it  as  it  wa3«-«« 
Hear  his.  words.  "After  debates,"  says  he,  "on  this  sub* 
ject  [government]  the  most  important  which  could  fall  under 
the  discussion  of  human  creatures,  Ludlow  tells  us,  that 
Cromwell,  by  way  of  frolic,  threw  a  cusiiiOii  at  his  head ; 
and  when  Ludlow  took  up  another  cu^ion,  in  order  to  re« 
tuin  the  compliment,  the  general  ran  down  stairs,  and  had 
almost  broke  his  bones  in  the  hurry  V — But  to  proceed. 
At  the  signing  of  the  warrant  for  the  king's  execation,  we 
are  told  "  that  Cromwell  with  his  pen  mark'd  Harry  Marten 
in  the  face;  and  Marten  did  the  like  to  him^;*'  and  also^ 
''  that  whilst  Hugh  Peters  was  shewing  the  lawfulness  of 

*  Waller's  life,  p.  4^  ^  Cowley's  Discourse  concerning  tbe  Govemmeail  df 

JOIiver  dromwell,  p.  95.  ^  Ludlow's  Memoirs,  vol.  I.  p.  240l  8va  Swit* 

aerl^d.  169S»  **  Hume's  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  U.  p.  74.  '  Exact 
and  impartial  Account  of  the  Trial  of  the  Regicides,  p,  947.  4to.  lond.  1660. 
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the  full  * ;  appeared  with  the  pomp  and  magni- 

the  said  execution,  and,  in  his  way,  exciting  them  to  it  from 
the  pulpit,  he  laughed*."  I  will  addbntone passage  more. 
"Minores  ductores  congiariis  frequentius  devincire,  non- 
nunqiiain  in  media cibatioue,  famenondum  pacat&  gregarios 
milites  pulsalis  lyiiipanis  intromittere  ut  semesasraptarent 
reliquias.  Robus.tos  ac  vere  militares  nocivis  fc  validis 
exeicitiis  tractare,  veluti  pruiia  randente  noniiunquam 
ocreis  injectS,  vel  culcilris  hioc  ind^  in  capita  vibratis. 
Seinel  aulem  prxtudils  hujustnodi  probe  lassos  So  risu  lax- 
atos  praifectos  ad  cordis  apertioneni  provocavit ;  eoque 
inodo  ab  iucauiia  elicuit  arcana  quredam,  quie  perpetuis 
tenebris  optabaiil  postmodilai  involuta;  dum  ipse,  sentep- 
tias  omnium  sciutatus,  celaret  suain"."  i.  e,  "  He  would 
often  make  feasts  for  the  inferiour  officers,  and  \whilst  they 
were  feeding,  before  they  had  satisfied  their  hunger,  cause 
the  drums  to  beat  and  let  in  the  private  soldiers  lo  fall  on, 
and  snatch  away  the  half-eaten  dishes.  The  robust  and 
Btardy  soldiers  he  loved  to  divert  ivith  violent  and  hazardous 
exercises;  as  by  making  them  s;)metin]es  throw  a  buiniDg 
coal  into  one  anolhers  boots,  or  cushions  at  one  anotheis 
heads.  When  the  officers  had  sufficiently  laugh'd,  and 
tired  themselves  with  these  preludes,  he  would  wheedle  them 
to  open  their  hearts  freely;  and  by  that  raeana  he  drew 
some  secrets  from  the  unwary,  which  afterwards  they  wish- 
ed might  have  been  wrapp'd  up  in  everlasting  darknese; 
whilst  he,  in  the  mean  time,  pumping  the  opinion  of  all 
others,  concealed  his  own."  Thus  even  diversions  were 
made  subservient  to  his  policy! 

*  He  kept  state  to  the  ful),  and  appeared  on  proper  occa- 
aians  with  pomp  and  magnificence.]  Cromwell  was  one  of 
those  geniuses  who  are  ofitimes  buried  in  obscurity,  through 
want  of  occasiun  of  being  known.  Thousands  spend  their 
lives  iu  retirement  who  are  capable  of  greater  things  than 

■  Exacland  impanial  Account  of  the  Ttial  of  the  Repcidei,  p.  168.  4ta,  U>M: 
1S60.  >•  BalcB's  Elenchi,  pan  Gii*.  p.  110. 
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£cence  becoming    the   head    of   a   rich   and 

most  of  those  whose  names  are  tossed  from  every  toagaej 
aad  voiced  for  wise,  skilful,   able,  or  valiant.      In  times 
of  peace  these  men  are  little  noticed  or  known ;  but  they 
are  overlooked  among  the  herd,  or  treated  with  a  cool- 
ness or  disregard  which  damps  their  ambition,  and  estab- 
lishes their  virtue.    But  when  civil  commotions  arise,  when 
the  straggle  is  for  liberty  or  enslavement,  **  then  a  free  and 
active  spirit  is  rais'd  which  overspreads  the  country ;  every 
man  finds  himself,  on  such  occasions,  his  own  master,  and 
that  he  maybe,  whatever  he  can  make  himself:  he  knows 
not  how  high  he  may  rise,  and  is  nnaw'd  by  laws,  which  are 
then  of  no  force :  he  finds  bis  own  weight,  tries  his  own 
strength,  and,  if  there  is  any  bidden  worth,  or  curbed  met- 
tle in  him,  certainly  shews  and  gives  it  vent.    Accordingly 
we  see,  that  the  genius's  produced  at  these  times,  give  great 
proof  of  reach  and  capacity,  especially  in  politic  manage- 
ments and  civil  affairs  in  the  largest  sense*."     Cromwell 
verified  these  observations.    I  will  give  Warwick's  account 
at  large  as  a  proof  of  it,  especially  as  it  will  afford  pleasure 
to  such  of  my  readers  as  delight  in  anecdotes,  as,  I  believe, 
most  do.    **  The  first  time  I  ever  took  notice  of  him  [Oliver} 
was  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  parliament  held  in  Nov. 
1640,  when  I  vainly  thought  myself  a  courtly  young  gentle- 
man :  (For  we  courtiers  valued  ourselves  much  upon  our  good 
cloaths.)     I  came  into  the  house  one  morning  well  clad, 
and  perceived  a  gentleman  speaking  (whom  I  knew  not) 
very  ordinarily  apparelled ;  for  it  was  a  plain  cloth  suit ; 
which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  country  taylor ; 
his  linen  was  plain,  and  not  very  clean;. and  I  remember  a 
speck  or  two  of  blood  upon  his  little  band,  which  was  not 
much  larger  than  his  collar ;  his  hat  was  without  a  hatband: 
his  stature  was  of  a  good  size,  his  sword  stuck  close  to  his 
side,  his  countenance  swoln  and  reddish,  his  voice  sharp 
and  untuneable,  and -his  eloquence  full  of  fervour;  for  the 

•  Enqairy  into  the  life  rad  VfTiitiDgs  of  Homer. 
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powerful  people?  and  behftved  suitably  to  the 

subject  matter  would  not  bear  much  of  reason ;  it  being  in 
befaiilf  of  a  servant  of  Mr.  Prynue's,  who  had  disperst  libels 
against  the  qoeea  for  her  dancings  and  such  like  innocent 
and  courtly  sports;  and  he  aggravated  the  imprisonment  of 
this  man  by  the  council  table  unto  that  height,  that  one  if  oold 
have  believ'd,  the  very  government  itself  had  been  in  great 
danger  by  it.  I  sincerely  profess  it  lessened  much  my 
reverence  unto  that  great  council,  for  he  was  vtry  mnch 
hearkened  unto.  And  yet  I  liv'd  to  see  this  very  gentleman^ 
whom  out  of  no  ill  will  to  bim  I  thus  describe,  by  multiplied 
good  successes,  and  bj  real  (but  usurpt)  power;  (having 
bad  a  better  taylor,  and  more  converse  among  good  com* 
pany)  in  my  own  eye,  when  for  six  weeks  together  I  was  a 
prisoner  in  his  seijeant's  hands,  and  daily  waited  at  White- 
hall, appear  of  a  great  and  majestick  deportment  arid  comely 
presence  *." 

Lord  Clarendon,  in  the  account  lately  published  of  h\» 
own  life,  gives  us  a  representation  of  Oliver's  behaviour  inr 
a  committee,  very  little  to  his  advantage.  Here  are  hi» 
words:  '^  Mr.  Hyde  was  often  heaid  to  mention  one  primla 
committee,  in  which  he  was  put  accidentallj  into  the  chair^ 
upon  an  inclosure  which  had  been  made  of  great  wastes  be- 
longing to  the  queen's  manors,  witboat  the  consent  of  the 
tenants,  the  benefit  whereof  had  been  given,  by  the  queen  tot 
a  servant  of  near  trust  ;c  who  forthwith  mM  the  kinds  in- 
closed  to  the  earl  of  Manchester,  lof d  privy  seal ;  who,  to^' 
getber  with  his  son  Mandevil^  were  now  most  cooceroed  txf 
maintain  the  inclosure ;  stgfumt  which,  as  well  the  mhabifr* 
ants  of  other  manors,,  who  eku'mcd  common  in  those  wastes^ 
as  the  queen's  tenaats  of  tine  same,  MaadelxMid  coniplaiiintSy  a» 
a  great  oppresstoo,  earried  upo&  them  with  a  very  Idgh 
hand,  and  suppocted  by  power.  The  coimniiUee  sat  it^  rtie 
<)«een's  court  j  and  Oliver  Cromwell  being  oae  of  tbemy 
apf  eaxed  miiich  concerned  to  countenance  the  petitt9iiersy 

*  WarwicW^  Siemoifs,  p.  247v 
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high  rank  in  which  he  had  placed  himself. 

who  were  numerotii,  together  with  their  witn«8Ms ;  the 
lord  Manderil  being  likewise  present  as  a  party,  and  hy  the 
direction  of  the  committee,  sitting  covered.  Cromwell 
(who  had  nerer  before  been  heard  to  (peak  in  the  honse  of 
commons)  ordered  the  witnesses  and  petitioners  in  the  me- 
thod of  the  proceeding;  and  seconded,  and  enlarged  upon 
what  ihey  said  with  great  passion ;  and  the  witaessea,  and 
persons  concerned,  who  were  a  very  rude  kind  of  people,  ia- 
terrapted  the  council,  and  witnesses  on  the  other  sitlo,  with 
great  clamour  when  they  said  any  thing  that  6\dt  not  please 
them ;  so  that  Mr.  Hyde  (whose  o£Bce  it  was  to  oblige  men 
of  all  ioits  to  keep  order)  was  compelled  to  use  some  sharp 
raproofs,  and  some  threats,  to  reduce  them  to  such  a  tem- 
per, that  the  business  might  be  quietly  heard.  Cromwell 
in  great  fury  reproached  the  chairman  for  being  partial,  and 
d)at  he  discountenanced  the  witnesses  by  threatening  them  ; 
d»e  other  appealed  to  the  committee,  who  justified  him, 
aai  declared  that  he  behaved  as  he  ought  to  do ;  which 
more  inflamed  him,  who  was  already  loo  much  angiy. 
When  upon  any  mentionof  matteroffact,  or  the  procee^og 
before,  and  »t  the  inclosure,  the  lord  Mande«il  desired  to  be 
bewd,  and  with  great  modesty  related  what  had  been  done, 
or  explained  what  had  been  said,  Mr.  Cromwell  did  answer, 
and  reply  upon  him,  with  so  much  indecency,  and  radenes*, 
ami  in  language,  so  contrary,  and  oflfensire,  that  every  man 
wonld  have  thought,  that  as  their  natures  and  thrir  manners 
were  as  opposite  as  it  is  possible,  so  their  interest  could  never 
have  been  the  same.  In  the  end  bis  whole  carriage  was  so 
tempestuous,  and  bis  belMvionr  so  insolent,  that  the  chair- 
man found  himself  obliged  to  reprehend  him;  and  to  tell 
him,  if  he  proceeded  in  the  same  manner,  he  would  presently 
adjourn  the  committee,  and  the  next  morning  complain  to 
tbe  house  of  Kim,  which  he  never  forgave ;  and  took  all  oc- 
casioDs  aftrarwards  to  pursue  him  with  the  utmost  malice 
«nd  revenge,  to  bis  death*." 

'  UhoTLwdCbTeBdoil.TOl.  I.  p.  78.  Bto.  0*fcrt,  1139. 
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Elocution  was  not  his  talent.     His  public 

If  one  were  Co  judge  by  this,  Cromwell's  manners  were 
as  rude  as  his  dress  uncourtly.  But  however,  this  same 
writer  in  another  place  confesses  the  alteration  which  was 
visible  in  him  after  he  rose  to  dignity  and  power.  "  As  he 
grew  into  place  and  authority,"  says  he,  "  his  parts  seemed 
to  be  raised,  as  if  he  had  concealed  his  faculties,  till  he  had 
occaiiion  to  use  them ;  and  when  he  was  to  act  the  part  of  a 
great  man,  he  did  it  without  any  indecency^  notwithstanding 
the  want  of  custom*." 

Whitlock  has  described  him  two  or  three  times  in  his 
public  appearances:  an  account  of  these  will  explain  what 
I  mean  by  his  keeping  state  to  the  full.  His  inauguration 
was  magnificent.  On  the  26th  of  June,  1657,  "a  place 
being  prepared  at  the  upper  end  of  Westminster-hall,  in 
the  midst  of  it  was  a  rich  cloth  of  stale  set  up,  and  under  it 
a  chair  of  state  upon  an  aacent  of  two  degrees,  cover'd 
with  carpets;  before  it  a  table  and  a  chair  by  it  for  the 
speaker^  on  each  side  of  the  hall  were  seats  built  one 
above  another,  and  covei'd  for  the  members  of  the  parlia* 
ment;  below  them  seats  on  the  one  side  for  thejudges,  and 
on  the  other  side  for  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
London.  About  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  the 
Protector  met  the  parliament,  and  gave  his  consent  to  some 
bills;  then  the  speaker  and  members  went  to  their  places 
in  Westmiuster-hall,  and  the  judges  and  aldermen  took 
their  places;  a  little  time  after  this  his  Highness  came 
attended  with  his  own  gentlemen,  and  with  the  heralds 
Serjeants  at  arms:  the  officers,  commissioners  of  the  seal, 
and  of  the  treasury,  and  his  council:  the  earl  of  Warwick 
carried  the  sword  before  him,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London  carried  the  city  sword. 

"  His  Higlmess  standing  under  the  cloth  of  state,  the 
speaker  in  the  name  of  the  parliament  presented  to  him, 

"  I.  A  robe  of  purple  velvet,  lined  with  eruiin,  which 
the  speaker,  assisted  by  me  and  others,  put  upon  his  High- 

'  Clsreodon's  Hi^t.  of  the  KebelJioo,  tol.  VI.  p.  649. 
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ness ;  then  he  delivered  to  him  the  bible  richly  gilt  and 
bossed;  after  that  the  speaker  girt  the  sword  about  his 
highness^  and  delivered  into  his  hands  the  scepter  of  massy 
gold,  and  then  made  a  speech  to  him  upon  those  several 
things  presented  to  him,  wishing  him  all  prosperity  in  his 
government,  and  gave  him  the  oath;  and  Mr.Manton*  by 
prayer  recommended  his  highness,  the  parliameot,  the 
council,  the  forces  by  land  and  sea,  and  the  wh^ile  govern- 
ment, and  people  of  the  three  nations,  to  the  blernDg  and 
protection  of  God.  After  this  the  people  gave  leveial 
shouts,  and  the  trumpets  sounding:  the  Protector  sat  in 
the  chair  o£^fti»le,  holding  the  scepter  in  his  hand;  on  his 
right  side  sat  the  ambassador  of  France,  on  the  left  side  the 
apibassador  of  the  United  Provinces.  Near  to  his  highness 
itood  his  son  Richard,  the  lord  deputy  Fleetwood,  Ciaypolef 
master  of  the  horse,  his  highnesses  council  and  officers  o{ 
itate;  the  earl  of  Warwick  held  the  sword  on  the  right  side 
of  the  chair,  and  the  lord  mayor  of  London  held  the  city 
sword  on  the  left  hand  of  the  chair;  near  the  earl  of 
Warwick  stood  the  lord  viscount  Lisle,  general  Mountague, 
and  I,  each  of  us  having  a  drawn  sword  in  our  hands.  Then 
the  trumpets  sounded,  and  an  herald  proclaimed  his  high- 
nesses title;  and  proclamation  was  made,  and  loud  accla- 
mations  of  the  people,  God  save  the  Lord  Protector.  The 
ceremonies  being  ended,  his  highness  having  his  train 
carried  by  the  lord  Sherwood,  Mr.  Rich,  the  earl  of  War- 
wick's grandchild,  and  by  the  lord  Roberts's  son,  accompa- 
nied by  the  ambassadors,  and  attended  as  before,  went 
in  state  to  Westminster-hall  gate,  where  he  took  his  rich 
coach.^  In  the  upper  end  of  it  himself  sat  in  his  rofees, 
in  the  other  end  sat  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  one  boot  sat 
his  son^Richard,  and  I  with  a  drawn  sword  in  my  hand; 
and  in  the  other  boot  sat  the  lord  viscount  Lisle,  and 
general  Mountague,  with  swords  drawn  in  their  hands; 
Claypole  led  .the  horse  of  honour  in  rich'caparisons,  the 
lifeguard  aod  other  guards  attended  the  coach,  the  officers 
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ftnd  the  rest  following  in  coaches  to  Whitehall  *." Crom- 

well's  reception  of  the  Swedish  ambassador  will  give  us 
still  a  clearer  idea  of  his  capacity  for  acting  in  the  pompous 
scenes  of  life.  Take  it  from  the  author  just  cited.  "  His 
[the  ambassador's]  people  went  all  bare,  two  and  two  befure 
him  in  order^  according  to  their  qualities ;  the  best  men 
last;  and  next  to  him^  the  master  of  the  ceremonies  next ; 
before  biai,  1  on  his .  right  hand  and  Strickland  on  his 
left  hand;  they  made  a  handsome  shew  in  this  equipage, 
and  so  vent  op  to  the  council-chamber,  where  the  am- 
bassador' repos'd  himself,  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
*  then  word  being  brought  that  the  protector  was  ready  in 
the  Banquetting-house,  he  came  down  into  the  court  again, 
and  in  the  same  order  they  went  up  into  the  Banquetting- 
honse.  Whitehall  court  was  full  of  soldiers  in  good  order, 
the  stairs  and  doors  were  kept  by  the  protector's  guards  in 
their  livery  coats,  with  halberts,  the  rooms  and  passages  in 
very  handsome  order;  the  Banquetting-honse  was  richly 
bung  with  ^rras,  multitudes  of  gentlemen  in  it,  and  of 
ladies  in  the  galleries.  The  ambassador's  people  were  all 
-admitted  into  the  room,  and  made  a  lane  within  the  rails 
in  the  midst  of  the  room.  At  the  upper  end,  upon  a  foot- 
pace and  carpet,  stood  the  protector  with  a  chair  of  state 
behind  him,  and  divers  of  his  council  and  servants  about 
him.  The  master  of  the  ceremonies  went  before  the  am- 
bassador on  the  left  side;  the  ambassador  in  the  middle, 
betwixt  me  and  Strickland,  went  up  in  the  open  lane  of 
the  room;  as  soon  as  they  came  within  the  room,  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  lane,  they  put  off  their  hats:  the  ambassador 
a  Kitle  while  after  the  rest,  and  when  he  was  uncovered, 
the  protector  also  put  off  his  hat,  and  answered  the  Am- 
bassador's three  salutations  in  his  coming  up  to  him,  and 
on  the  foot-pace  they  saluted  each  other  as  usually  friends 
do :  and  when  the  protector  put  on  his  hat,  the  ambassador 
pot  on  his,  as  soon  as  the  other.  After  a  little  pause,  the 
ibMsador  put  off  his  bat,  and  began  to  speak,  and  then 

•  Whitlock'i  Memorials,  p.  662. 
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Speeches  in  general  are  longwindcd,  obscurci 

^utit  ooa^iof  and  wheasoever  in  Iiis  speech  he  named 
the  king  his  master,  or  Sweden,  or  the  protector,  or  Eagt 
land,  iie  moved  his  hat,  especially  if  he  mentioned  an/  ' 
thing  of  GoH,  or  the  good  of  Christendom,  he  putofflui 
hat  very  low;  and  the  protector  still  answered  him  in  tb« 
iike  postures  of  civility.  The  ambassador  spoke  in  the 
Swedish  language,  and  after  he  had  done,  being  but  short, 

his  secretary  did  interpret  it  in  Latin, Alter  his  intei^ 

preter  had  done,  the  protector  slood  still  a  pretty  while, 
and  putting  off  hia  hut  to  the  amhassador,  with  a  carriage   i 
full  of  gravity  and  state,  he  answered  bini  in  English*,"— 
Though  the  ceremonials  on  these  public  occasions  are,  I  I 
apprehend,  ordered  and  appointed  by  the  proper  ofHcera,  | 
yet  the  man  who  (having  spent  forty  years  of  his  life  in  ft 
manner  almost  wholly  in  obscurity  and  remote  from  caurta, 
Oliver  had  done)  could  act  his  part  so  gracefully  in  them* 
lUSC  have   had  a  genius  of  a  peculiar  turn,  and  greatly   i 

(rior  to  the  common  class  of  men. — Mr.  Waller  seeini  ( 
irc  to  have  had  reason  for  his  compHmeut  to  bim  in  J 

following  verses : 


'  Oft  have 


A  mind  proporliou'd  lo  such  thiugi  as  Iliese ; 
How  such  a  ruling  sp'ril  you  oou'd  restrain. 
And  pract'iK  firA  over  yaurse IF  to  te\ga. 
Your  privnte  life  did  ajusi  pattern  give 
Mowbtber^,  husbiiDdi,  pioui  aon  shou'd  live  ; 
Born  tn  comnisnd,  your  piincely  iHrliies  slept 
Ijke  humble  David's  while  llie  llucli  be  kept." 

tM^nnotclose  this  note  without  observing  the  propriety  i 
L  of  the   Swedish   ambassador's   making  use  of  his   natlrtt 
i  tongue  in  his  public  audience,  and  the  protector's  replying 
1  in  his  own  language.     It  shews  the  value  they  each  set  on 
I,  their  respective  countries,  and  their  dislike  of  putting  such   ' 

nsUght  on  them  as  to  imagine  their  idiom  unpolite  ( 
L  determinate.     It  would  not  have  been  amiss  if  the  examplt  j 

Jiad  been  followed. 

■  Wbillock't  Memariak,  p.'tii. 
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ftat^  and  ambiguous :  but  whether  this  was  not 

'  Elocution  was  not  his  talent.  Sec.]  CfoAiircU's  want 
<f[  eloquence  has  been  observed  by  many  <  wrifteti.'  '^  AU 
Tirtues/'  gays  Mr.  Cowley,  *'  being  rightly  dividei  into^ 
mpral  and  intellectual,  I  know  not  how  we  can  better  judge 
of  the  former  than  by  mens  actions,  or  of  the  latter  than  by 
their  writings  or  spleech^.  And  for  these  latter  (which  are 
least  in  merit,  or  rather  which  are  only  the  instruments  of 
mischief  where  the  other  asie  wanting)  I  think  you  can 
liardly  pick  out  the  name  of  #  tfnm  who  ever  was  called 
great,  besides  him  we  are  ftOWSqieaking  of,  who  never  left 
■the  memory  behind  him  of  onewise  or  ^itty  apothegm  ev'en 
among  his  domestic  servants  or  greatest  flatterers.  Th^lt 
little  in  print  which  remains  upon  a  sad  record  for  him,  ig 
«uch,  as  a  satyr  against  him  would  not  have  made- him 
say,'  for  feav  of  transgressing  too  much  the  rules  of  pnn 
babllity  \''  r, 

Mr*  Hume  says  that  ''  he  was  incapable  of  expnttsi^l; 
^himself  on  this  occasion  [the  crbwn's  being  offered  himj-bili"'^ 
^io  a  manner  which  a  peasimt  of  the  most  ordinary  oaptofef'f'  ^ 
would  justly  be  ashamed  of."  And  after  quoting  a^fiitfq 
from  the  conference  at  Whitehall  to  support  this  assertim/ 
he  observes  that  ^  the  great  defect  iA  Oliver's  sptseehca 
consists  not  in  hi&  want  of  elocutron,  but  in  his  want  of 
ideas.  The  sagacity  of  bis  actions  and  the  absurdity  of  hi^ 
discourse,  forms  the  most  prodigious  contrast  tlmt  ever 
was  known.  The  eolleetion  of  all  his  speeches,  letters^ 
sermons,  (fpr  he  also  wrote  seriftons)  would  make  a  great 
curiosity,  and  with  a  few  exceptions  might  justly  pass'^tbr 
one  of  the  most  iionsensical  books  in  the  world  V^  This^ 
gentleman's  great  defects  are  want  of  consistency  with 
himself,  and  regard  to  truth.  In  the  passi^  here  quoted 
'he  assures  us  that  "  the  great  defect  in  OHver^s  speechea 
consists  not  in  his  want  of  elocution,  but  in  hia  w^mt  of 


*  Discourse  concerning  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  87.    Printed  among  his  Woiki  W 
ISbio»  Loiid.  1681.  '^flume^  Hfaiery,  Vol.  11.  jh  79, 80. 
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partly  out  of  .design,  may  be  a  question,  seeing 
he  could  speak  and  write  well  on  some  occasions. 

ideas :"  a  few  pages  after  he  obwrvei  ^at  Cromwell  "  waH 
not  defective  in  any  talent,  except  that  of  elocution  •.* 
That  be  wrote  telrmons  is  a  discoyeiy  of  Mr.  Hnme's  own; 
I  believe  no  writer  worth  naming  ever  before  said  it ;  it  iB 
quite  unsuitable  to  his  character,  and  the  times. 

I  have  said  in  the  text  that  hiA' speeches,  in  general,  are 
Iongwinded>  obscure,  flat,  and  ambiguous :  this  will  appear 
to  any  who  will  be  at  the  trouble  to  read  his  speech  at  the 
dissolution  of  his  first  parliament,  and  his  speeches  at  th^ 
conference  at  Whitehall,  of  which  I  Aall  h«re  occasion 
hereafter  to  give  extracts.  The  reason  of  these  defects  seem 
to  be  sometimes  the  enthusiasm  of  his  temper,  which  prd^ 
duced  a  kind  of  expression  savouring  of  cantj  other  times 
bis  being  necessitated  to  find  excuses  for  refasitfg-what  hd 
>  was  desirous  of;  and  most  times  a  willingness  to  hide  bis 
'*'*'  Mai  intentions.  To  wbitih,  probably,  may  be  udded  his 
having  been  little  used  to  speak  in  public  assenlblies,  etl 
poiMic  occasions,  before  he  seized  the  suprefne  power.-*-=^ 
Blift  ^sign  I  am  persuaded  had  the  grtetest  share  in  pro- 
ducing some  of  his  oddest  compositions.  1  have  seen,  and 
ihidl  in  the  following  sheets  produce  copies  of  original 
'  tetters  written  by  him,  which  shew  that  he  knew  well  how 
16  express  himself ;  his  letters  to  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  ^ 
castle  before  mentioned  are  a  farther  proof  of  it;  and  the 
following  speech  made  off  hand  to  the  Swedish  ambassador 
eonfirms  it.    < 

**  My  lord  ambassador,  I  have  -great  reason  to  acknow- 
ledge with  thankfulness,  the  respects  and  good  affection  of 
the  king^j'^our  master  towards  this  commonwealth,  and 
towards  myself  in  particular,  whiereof  I  shall  alwaj^  retain 
a  very  grateful  memory,  and  shall  be  ready  upon  all  occa- 
sions to  manifest  the  high  sense  and  value  I  have  of  his 
majesty's  friendship  and  alliance.    My  Lord,  you  are  very 

*  Hume's  History,  toI.  II.  p-  90- 
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Bigotry  "  made  no  part  of  CrojiiweU's  cha- 
racter.    Like  an  honest  mau,  he  professed  hia 

tvelcome  into  England,  and  during  your  abode  here,  you 
shall  find  aJ!  due  regard  nnd  respect  to  be  given  lo  your 
person,  and  to  the  business  about  which  you  come.  1  am 
very  willing  to  enter  into  a  nefuer  and  more  strict  alliance 
and  friendship  with  the  king  of  .Swedland,  as  thai  which  in 
my  judgment  will  tend  mu<.-h  lo  the  honor  and  commodity 
of  both  nations,  and  to  the  general  advantage  of  the  pro- 
tesiant  intertsi;  I  shall  nominate  some  persons  lomeet  and 
treat  with  your  toidship  upon  such  pariiculars  as  you  shall 
communicate  to  them'."  Perhaps  a  belter  turned  answer 
than  this  is  not  to  be  found  in  England  in  Cromwell's  age  [ 
— it  shews  what  he  could  do :  though  he  seldom  equalled  it. 
"*  Bigotry  made  no  part  of  Cromweil's  character.]  Bigot- 
ry ill  becomes  a  great  man,  if  a  truly  great  man  is  capable 
of  it.  In  a  politician  it  is  a  defect,  in  a  sovereign  a  faullof 
the  first  magnitude.  Woe  be  to  that  country  whose  princes 
and  ministers  are  tinctured  with  it.  There  ecclesiastics  reiga  ? 
— and  the  rule  of  ecclesiastics  has  been  always  geveressd 
tyrannical.  Bigotry  produced  the  massacres  of  Paris  aod 
Ireland;  repealed  the  edict  of  Nanlz;  annulled  the  privi- 
leges of  the  Moriscoes  in  Spain ;  drove  the  nonconfonaista 
ont  of  England;  and, deprived  Philip  the  Second  of  the  . 
United  Provinces.  These  were  the  effects  of  this  fiend, 
black  as  the  infernal  pit  where  it  first  was  produced,  and 
mischievous  as  Satan  its  parent.  May  all  princes  have  it  in 
abhorrence !  may  they  keep  its  favourers  and  abettors  far 
from  iheir  councils !  vain  else  will  be  their  endeavours  for 
the  public,  vain  their  hopes  of  perpetuating  their  fame.  No 
prince,  it  is  well  known,  was  ever  well  counselled  by  priests. 
They  have  themselves  too  much  in  view;  their  own  order 
too  much  at  heart They  cannot  sacrifice  these  though  in- 
consistent with  the  welfare  of  the  community,  nor  can  they 
iorbear  preferring  them  to  the  most  useful  members  of  it. 

■  WUitlock,  p.  BBS.     See  also  note  21. 
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own  sentiments,  and  adhered  to  the  sect  he 

But  the  bigot  is  the  tool  of  the  priest.     He  must  be  s<>i- 

from  him  therefore  is  to  be  expected  nothing  truly  geaerousi 

We  know  what  cardinal  Granvall  did  in  Spain ;  what  Lau«l. 

in  England  ;  but  they  had  never  been  in  a  capacity  of  exi 

ecutiog  their  mad  and  destructive  schemes,  had  they  had 

masters  leas  bigotted.     But  Cromwell  had  a  miud  superior^ 

he  was  above  the" sway  of  these  kind  of  men;  there  was  no* 

thing  in  him  for  them  lo  work  on,  they  therelore  eithei 

sever  attacked  higp,  or  desisted.     This  will  appear  from  hi« 

judgment  concerning  the  nature  of  the  ministerial  function^ 

and  the  bounds  within  which  it  ought  to  be  confined;  his* 

fixl  opinion  coneerning  liberty  of  conscienee  in  matters  of 

religion  ;  and  his  behaviour  towards  men  of  the  most  dif-» 

ferent  and  opposite  principles.  ' 

1.  Cromwell's  open  and  avowed  judgment  concerning  tbe 

nature  and  bounds  of  the  ministeriiJ  function,  clearly  leadri 

B  to  conclude  that  he  was  free  from  bigotry.    In  his  lettee 

I  to  the  governor  of  Edinburgh  Castle,  dated  Sept.Q,  1630^ 

lie  says,  "The  ministers  in   England  are  supported,  and 

rbave  liberty  to  preach  tlie  Gospel,  though  not  to  raile,  noif 

r  wider  pretence  thereof  to  overtop  the  civil  power,  or  debasQ 

I  it  as  they  please.     No  man  hatU  been  troubled  in  England 

lor  Ireland  for  preaching  the  Gospel,  nor  has  any  minislejj', 

l^o  molested  in  Scotland  since  the  coming  of  the  arm^ 

liither-  The  speaking  truth  becomes  tlie  ministers  of  Christ.; 

~Vhen  ministers  pretend  to  a  glorious  reformation,  aud  lay> 

Pihe  foundation  thereof  in  getting  to   themselves  world^ 

rpower,  and  can  make  worldly  mixtures  to  accomplish  the 

same,  such  as  their  late  agreement  with  their  king,  anti^ 

hopes  by  him,  to  carry  on.  their  design,  may  know,  that  iht^'/l 

Sion  promised  and  hoped  for,  will  not  be  built  with  gucU 

■       iiQtempered  mortar  V  '  1 

H         In  reply  to  the  Scottish  ministers  saying,  "  they  had  just 

^L'  cause  to  regret,   that  men   of  civil   employments   should 

^V    ■  •  Tliuiloe,  Tol.  I.  p.  Ii9. 
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most  approved ; — but  he  spoke  at  all  time* 

usurp  the  calling  and  employment  of  the  ministry:"  he 
aeks,  "Are  yon  troubled  that  Christ  is  preached .'  Is  preach-, 
ing  so  inclusive  in  your  function?  Doth  it  scandalize  the 
reformed  kirks,  and  Scotland  in  particular  r  Is  it  against 
^he  covenant  f  Away  with  the  covenant  if  this  be  so.  I 
thought  the  covenant  and  these  could  have  been  willing, 
that  any  should  spciik  good  of  the  name  of  Christ ;  if  not,  it 
is  no  covenant  of  God's  approving,  nor  of  the  kirk's  yoa 
mention,  in  so  much  the  spouse  of  Christ.  M  here  do  you 
find  in  Scripture  a  ground  to  warrant  such  an  assertion, 
that  preaching  is  included  in  your  function?  Tho' an  ap« 
probation  from  men  hath  order  in  it,  and  may  doe  well,  yet 
he  that  hath  not  a  better  warrant  than  that,  bath  none  at  alL 
I  hope  he  that  ascended  up  on  high  may  give  his  gifts  to 
whom  he  please;  and  if  those  gifts  be  the  seal  of  mission, 

be  not  envious,  though  Eldad  and  Medad  prophesie. 

Indeed  you  erre  through  the  mistake  of  the  Scriptures ;  ap- 
probation is  an  act  of  conveniency  in  respect  of  order,  not 
of  necessity  to  give  faculty  to  preach  the  Gospel.  Your 
pretended  fi^ar,  least  error  should  step  in,  is  like  the  m^Q, 
that  would  keep  ail  the  wine  out  of  the  country,  least  men 
should  be  drunk.  It  would  he  found  an  unjust  and  unwise 
jealousie,  to  deny  a  man  the  liberty,  he  hath  by  nature, 
upon  a  supposition  he  may  abuse  it :  when  he  doth  abuse  it^ 
judge.  If  a  man  speak  foolishly,  ye  suffer  him  gladly,  be- 
cause ye  are  wise;  if  erroneously,  the  truth  more  appears  . 
bjLyour  conviction;  stop  such  a  man's  mouth  with  sound 
words,  that  cannot  be  gainsaid;  if  blasphemously,  or  to  the 
diMurbance  of  the  publick  peace,  let  the  civil!  magistrate 
punish  him  :  if  truly,  rejoice  in  the  truth.  And  if  you  vfiU 
cai]  our  speakings  together,  since  we  came  into  Scotland,  to- 
provoke  one  another  to  love  and  good  works,  to  faith  in  onr 
Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  repentance  from  dead  works,  to  cha- 
rity and  love  towards  you,  to  pray  and  mourne  for  yon,  sndi 
for  the  bitter  returns  to,  and  incredulity  of  our  professions 
of  love  to  you,  of  the  trttth  of  which  we  have  made  our 
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yriik  honour  of  those  who  differed  from  him, 

fioIeniDe  and  fanmble  appeals  to  the  Lord  our  God,  which 
he  hath  heard  and  born  witoess  to ;  if  these  things  be  scan- 
dalous to  the  kirk,  and  against  the  covenant,  because  done 
by  men  of  civili  callings,  we  rejoice  in  them,  notwithstaudr. 
ing  what  you  say  ■." These  are  sentiments  which,  how- 
ever tinctured  with  enthusiasm,  declare  a  mind  free  from 
bigotry,  and  incapable  of  being  deluded  by  the  cant  of 
heavenly  mission,  uninterrupted  succession,  indelible  chs^ 
racter,  and  the  power  of  binding  and  loosing  meu*s  sins ! 
Oliver  had  ^  sufficient  preservative  in  his  own  understand- 
ing against  the  princi^es  and  practices  of  these  men  who 
Xoake  use  of  such  magical  terms. 

fl.  CromwelPs  fixt  opinion  concerning  liberty  of  con- 
science i^  matters  of  religion,  evinces  his  freedom  from 
bigotry.  No  bigot  has  had  sense  enough  to  see  the  plain 
and  just  right  which  every  man  has  to  think  and  act  for 
hitnself  in  matters  purely  of  a  religious  nature ;  or  to  be 
convinced  that  unless  men  frpely  apd  voluntarily  choose 
their  religion^  they  can  have  no  merit  in  the  eyes  of  God 
or  reasonable  men ;  and  consequently  that  they  ought  never 
to  be  debarred  from  acting  acoording  to  their  own  choice# 
The  bigot  is. always  in  the  right;  every  man  of  a  differepf 
belief  is  in  the  wrong ;  heaven,  is.  his  own  portion,  but  hell 
and  damnation  attend  those  who  think  aijd  act  opposite  tq 

him. Oliver  was  not  of  thi^  caat.    He  always  professed 

h  to  be  his  belief  that  mpo  had  alright  to  think  and  act  fo^ 
themselves  ia  matdexs  of  religion,  and  that,  as  long  as  they, 
behaved  peaceably  tbejr  were  free  to  dissent  from  the  maV 
gistrate  and  the  priest  Mr.  Ludlow  tells  us,  "  the  liberty. 
that  was  to  be  extended  to  tender  consciences,  was  an  ea^ 
gine  by  which  Cromwell  did  most  of  his  work  \"  And  Mr- 
Baxter-  says,  "  Liberty  of  conscience  he  pretended  to  be 
most  zealous  for  ^'^  What  follows  will  1  think  plainly  maka 
it  appear  that  he  was  indeed  so. 

■  Thwloe/vol.  I.  p.  lf)l.  *  Memolri,  vol.  IL  p.  509,  ^  lUliquup 

Ifaxteriaiw,  by  SHreib^,  pajiHf  Pi  905,  foliR.  L^ 
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treated  them  with  much  respect  and  decency,  * 

Milton,  in  the  following  beautiful  sonnet,  wliich  I  believe 
every  lover  of  virtue  and  the  Muses  will  read  litre  with  plea- 
■,  addresses  himself  to  him  as  tbe  patron  of  this  inpst  glo- 
rious cause. 

Cromwell,  oor  chief  of  men,  who  thwnigh  a  cloiiil 
Not  of  war  only,  but  deti 


nBtchlessfortitiHle. 
ih  thy  gloriiwJS  way  hast  plough'd, 


Guided  by  faith  ai 
To  ptii 
And  on  the  neck  of  crowned  fortune  prortil 

Halt  rear'd  God's  trophies,  and  liia  work  pursued. 
While  Darwen  Btteam  wHh  blood  of  Scots  imbrued. 
And  Diinhar  field  resonnd*  thy  pcaisQ  loud. 

And  Worcester's  laureat  wrealh.     Yet  rauoh  remsiiM 
To  conquer  s.iill ;  peace  hatli  tier  vielones 
No  less  renoKn'd  than  ivar ;  new  toes  arise 

Threat'nineto  bind  our  louls  with  secular  oiiain»! 
Help  as  ta  ate  free  conscience  from  tbe  paw 
Of  hireling  wolves,  whose  gospel  is  their  maw. 


1 


Cromwell's  own  sentiments  concerning  tbia  matter  will  be 
best  known  from  tbe  following  paragraphs  in  his  speech  at 
tbe  dissolution  of  the  parliament  in  1654.  He  is  rebuking 
them  for  their  conduct,  and  among  other  things,  says, 
"  When  you  were  entered  upon  this  government  raveling 
into  it,  if  you  had  gone  upon  that  foot  of  account,  to  have 
tnade  such  good  and  wholaome  provisious  for  the  good  of 
the  people  of  these  nations,  for  the  settling  of  such  matters 
in  things  of  religion  as  would  have  upheld  and  given  cotia- 
tenance  to  a  godly  ministry,  and  yet  would  have  given  a 
just  liberty  to  godly  meu  of  different  judgments,  men  of 
the  same  faith  with  them,  that  you  call  the  orthodox  mi- 
nistry in  England,  as  it  is  well  known  the  indepeudants  are, 
and  many  under  the  form  of  baptism,  who  are  sound  in  the 
faith,  only  may  perhaps  be  different  in  judgment  in  some 
lesser  matters,  yet  as  true  Christians  hoib  lookuig  at  salva- 
tion,  only  by  faith  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  men  professing 
the  fear  of  God,  and  having  recourse  to  the  name  of  God  aa 
to  &  strong  tower ;  I  say  you  might  have  had  opportunity 
to  have  settled  peace  and  quieiq^u^jnou^  ail  prof»;  ^ 
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and  openly  declared  tor  their  toleration  and 

gotll'mess,  and  might  have  bepn  instniiECntal,  if  not  to  have 
lieaied  the  breaches,  y«  to  have  kepi  ihe  godly  of  all  judg- 
iiienis  from  ruiining  one  upon  another,  and  by  keeping  them 
Crom  being  overrun  by  a  common  enemy,  rendt-rrd  them  and  » 
ibcse  nations  both  secure,  happy,  and  well  salilticd. 

"  Are  these  done,  or  any  thing  townrds  thetn?     Is  there 

not  yet  upon  the  spirits  of  men  a  strange  itdi  f    Nothing 

will  satisty  them,  unless  they  can  put  ihelr  finger  upon  their 

brethrena  consciences,  to  pinch  them  there.    To  do  this  wa« 

no  part  of  the  contehi  we  had  with  tlie  common  adversary; 

for  religion  was  uot  the  thing  at  the  first  contested  tor,  but 

Qod  brought  it  lo  that  isatie  at  last,  and  gave  it  to  us  by 

Vay  of  redundancy,  and  at  last  it  proved  to  be  thai  nhicli 

was  most  dear  to  us ;  and  wherein  consisted  this,  more  ihan 

in  obtaining  that  liberty  from  the  tyranny  of  the  bishops  to' 

ftU  species  of  pro  testa  nts,  to  worship  God  according  lo  their  ' 

light  and  oonsciencea  ?  for  want  of  which  many  of  ouf\ 

I  bfethien  fursook  their  native  countries  to  seek  their  bread  ^ 

fom  strangers,  and  to  live  in  howling  wildernesses  ;  and  fof  " 

I  which  also,  many  that  remained  here  were  imprisoned  anil 

I  atherwise  abused.    Those  who  were  sound  in  the  faith,  how' 

I  proper  was  it  for  them   to  labour  for  liberty,  for  a  just 

■  jliberty,   that  men  should  not  be  trampled  upon  for  their  * 

Ibonsciences!    Had  not  they  laboured  but  lately  under  the 

BVeight  of  persecutions,  and  was  it  fit  for  them  to  sit  heavy 

J  others  i  Is  it  ingenuous  to  ask  liberty  and  not  to  give 

|tf    Wliat  greater  hypocrisy,  than  for  those  who  were  op- 

Essed  by  the  bishops,  to  become  ilie  greatest  oppressors 

Fniemselves  as  soon  as  their  yoke  was  removed!     I  could 

'  wish  that  they  who  call  for  liberty  now  also,   had  not  too    ' 

I  much  of  that  spirit  if  the  power  were  in  their  bauds.     As 

f  fur  prophanc  persons,  blasphemers,  such  as  preach  sedition, 

Ihe  contentious  railers,   evil  speakers,  who  seek   by  evil 

Vords  to  corrupt  good  manners,  pei'sons  of  loose  cODVcrsa* 

lions,  punishment  from  the  civil  magistrate  ought  to  meet 

with  them ;  because  if  these  pretend  conscience,  yet  walk- 
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encouragement.    Indeed  he  constantly  was  a 

tog  disorderly^  and  not  according  but  contrary  to  the  Gos-  . 
pely  and  even  to  natural  light,  they  are  judged  of  all,  and 
their  sins  being  open,  makes  them  subjects  of  the  magis* 

trate's  sword,  who  ought  not  to  bear  it  in  vaia  V In  a 

speech  to  the  parliament,  Ap.  3,  1657,  speaking  OQnceming 
the  provision  made  for  liberty  of  conscience  in  the  Humble 
Petition  and  Advice,  he  made  use  of  the  following  words : 
"  As  to  the  liberty  of  men  professing  godliness  under  the 
variety  of  forms  amongst  us,  you  have  done  that,  which  was 
never  done  before ;  and  I  pray  God  it  may  not  fall  upon  the 
people  of  God  as  a  fault  in  them,  or  any  sort  of  them,  if 
they  do  not  put  such  a  value  on  what  was  done,  as  never 
was  put  on  any  thing  since  Christ's  time,  for  such  a  catbo* 
lick  interest  of  the  people  of  God  **."— These  extracts  fully 
evince  Cromwell's  judgment  concerning  liberty  of  con-^ 
science^  and  make  appear  how  zealous  he  indeed  was  to 
restrain  men  from  injuring  each  other  on  the  account  of  iti 
in  a  word,  they  shew  the  man,  the  Christian,  the  politician. 
I  must  add, 

5.  That  01ivcr*s  practice  was  conformable  to  his  prin« 
ciples.   Though  he  declared  himself  an  independant,  (I  sup- 
pose as  that  sect  avowedly  appeared  for  civil  and  religious 
liberty  in  its  greatest  latitude)  yet  he  confined  not  his  re- 
spect or  his  favours  to  them.    He  had  great  latitude  of 
judgment,  and  conceived  that  as  it  was  very  possible  for 
wise  and  gpod  men  to  differ  in  their  opinions  about  many 
points  of  religion|,yet  bdng  equally  wise  and  honest,  they 
ought  esLU^y  to  be  regarded.    We  find  Manton  praying  at 
his  inaugurf^ticin,  Baxter  preaching  at  his  court,  and  Calamy 
consulted  by  him  on  a  point  of  importance.    These  were 
all  prebbyterians,  little  affected  to  him,  but  inclined  to  the 
royal  interest.     The  episcopalians,  many  of  them,  were 
trei^ted-  with  equal  favour  and  regard,  though  the  party,  as 
lucbj  tSf'Ve  him  »  good  deal  of  trouble.    He  sent  for  Du 

*  WWilock,  Pi  614.  ^  Thurloe,  voL  I.  p.  757. 
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Q-iend  to  religious  liberty,  and  lui  oppoeer  of 

Browprigy  bishop  of  Exeter,  and  treated  him  with  great 
outward  respect;  he  saved  Dr.  Barnard's  life  at  the  taking 
Proghedah,  and  made  him  his  almoner;  he  invited  arch- 
bishop Usher  to  him,  and  used  him  with  much  civility, 
conversing  with  him  about  the  advancement  of  the  protes- 
tent  religion  at  home  and  abroad,  and  promising  him  to  make 
him  a  lease  of  some  parts  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the 
archbiahoprick  of  Armagh  for  21  years,  and  at  his  death, 
ordered  him  to  be  interred  with  great  pomp  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  where  Dr.  Barnard  to  a  crowded  audience  preached 
kis  funeral  sermon  \  Dr.  Pair,  from,  whom  I  have  the  above 
particulars,  imputes  Cromwell's  ordering  this  so  honourable 
i|n  interment  of  Usher's  OMps^  not  only  to  a  desire  of  ad- 
vancing his  own  honour,  but  likeiffii|e  to  a  design  of  punish- 
ing Usher's  relations,  by  potting  them  to  a  great  expence : 
but  as  he  owns  the  protector  contributed  two  hundred  pounds 
towards  it,  it  is  no  way  likely  he  had  any  such  view.  He 
probably  thought,  that  sufficient  for  a  very  honourable  bu- 
rial*—those  who  exceeded  it  were  to  blame  themselves,  if 
they  were  hurt  thereby.— But  it  is  very  hard  to  please  those 

who  are  disposed  to  find  fault. Cromwell's  behaviour  was 

also  equally  humane  to  such  as  professed  opinions  uncoun- 
tenanced  by  the  many  in  Britain.  To  John  Biddle,  who  was 
an  Unitarian,  and  the  father  of  the  English  Unitarians,  in  his 
bapishment  into  Scilly,  he  allowed  a  pension  of  an  hundred 
crowns  a  year ;  he  admitted  Jeremiah  White  and  Peter  Sterry 
into  the.  number  of  his  chaplains,  though  few  speculated 
ipore  fire^y  on  the  ends  and  designs  of  Providence,  or  more 
out  of  the  then  road  ;  and  John  Goodwin^  though  hated  by 
the  fashionable  ecclesiastics,  continued  constantly  in  hi^ 
&vour  **. 

Nor  were  even  the  Romanists  that  behaved  well,  destitute 
of  it.     Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  a  man  of  quality,  a  philosopher 

•  Parr's  Life  of  U»h«r,  p.  ns,  K  ttqq.  foUoi  Lond.  1680.  *  Life  of  M*. 

TboDu  Finnin,  fi..  10.  Sto.  LoiuL  1698* 
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Spiritual  tyranny.     No  wonder  therefore  that, 

and  a  caibolic,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Secretary  Thurloe,  dated 
Paris,  March  13,  Ifijfi,  has  tlie  following  passages.     "  My 
obligations  to  his  highness  are  so  great,  that  it  would  be  %    , 
crime  in  me  to  behave  myself  so  negligently  as  to  give     | 
cause  for  any  shadow  of  the  least  suspicion,  or  to  do  any" 
thing  that  might  require  an  excuse  or  apology.     I  make  it    i 
my  business  every  where,  to  have  all  the  world  take  notice 
how  bighly  I  esteem  myself  obligeii  to  his  highness,  and 
how  passionate  I  am  for  hia  service,  and  for  his  honor  and 

interest,  even  to  the  exposing  of  my  life  for  them. [ 

should  think  my  heart  wore  not  an  honest  one,  if  the  blood 
about  it  were  not  warmed  with  any  the  least  imputatioR 
npon  my  respects  and  my  fluty  to  his  highness,  to  whom  I 
owe  so  much',"  Mr.  Prynne  informs  us,  "  that  Sir  Kenelme 
was  lodged  by  Cromwell  at  Whitehall ;  that  he  suspended 
penal  laws  against  Komish  priests;  and  protected  several  of 
them  under  his  hand  and  seal  "*."  It  is  certain  he  wrote  to 
the  governor  of  Virginia  in  favour  of  lord  Itallimore,  pro-; 
prietor  of  Maryland,  who  was  of  the  catholic  persuasion  ". 

I  will  add  but  one  thing  more.  It  is  well  known  Crom- 
well (though  a  believer  in  the  prophecies  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, equally,  to  say  the  least,  with  our  modern  contro- 
vertists)  was  willing  to  harbonr  the  Jews  in  England  ;  that  ', 
he  appointed  an  assembly  of  men  of  several  professions  to 
consider  of  the  expediency  of  it;  and  that  it  was  not  owingf 

to  him  or  his  council  that  it  proved  lost  labour. All  ^bese 

considerations  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  abundantly  make  ap-  , 
pear  the  truth  of  the  text,  that  bigotry  made  no  part  of 
Cromwell's  character.  It  may  be  said  this  was  all  policy. — 
If  it  was— it  was  not  the  policy  of  bigots,  who  break  through 
every  tie,  human  and  divine,  in  order  lo  promote  their  iflJ- 
planted  nonsense  and  superstition. 


■  Thiirloe,  vol.  IV.  p.  592.  '  True  and  perfect  Narrative  of  wl 

done,spaheD  by,  and  bcCneea  Mr,  PrynaB,  &c.the'7tli  of  Ma;,  16S9. -Ua. 
■auie  of  plaua  wr  priiilor.  '  Tliutloc,  toL  1.  p.  12+. 
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in  the  first  part  of  life,  he  fell  "  in  with  the 

"  He  fell  in  with  the  puritans,  greatly  oppressed.]  The 
controversy  between  the  prdatists  and  llie  puritans  will  ap- 
pear in  the  eyes  of  most,  in  this  age,  as  very  trifling  and 
inaigniiicant,  and  very  unworthy  of  the  atientioo  which  was 
formerly  paid  it,  They  were  a  stiff  iiind  of  men,  many  of 
them,  of  both  sides;  of  weak  capacities  or  uninformed  un- 
derstandings; who  imposed  unreasonably,  and  resisted  ob- 
-Jltinately.     But  on  the  behalf  of  the  puriuns,  it  roust  be 

^served  that  they  always  pretended  conscience  for  their 

lonconfoiinity,  and,  probably,  as  they  were  very  great  suf- 
'fcrers,  they  were  sincere.     This  recommended  ihein,  as  well 
as  their  regular  behaviour,  to  the  favour  of  the  friends  of  J 
civil  liberty,  and  the  lovers  of  virtue.     These  gentlemen*  / 
probably,  saw  many  of  their  weaknesses,  but  they  approved  J 
their  honesty  and  integrity,  used  their  interest  to  bring 
thero  out  of  trouble,  and  generously  helped  them  in  their 

difficulties. Another  thing  there  was,  which  added  not  a 

little  to  their  worth  in  the  eyes  of  many  of  the  most  con- 
siderable persons  of  those  times,  namely,  an  adherence  to 

^e  doctrinal  articles  of  the  church  of  England,  in  the  sense 
'  the  compilers,  aud  a  strong  aversion  to  popery.    The 

jentry  then  read  and  wrote  books  of  religious  controversy, 

jod  very  many  of  them  became  converts  to  their  party. 

^nt  however,  this  is  certain,  the  puritans  were  suflerers; 

nfTerers  for  conscientiously  refusing  to  practise  things 
hrhich,  in  the  opinion  of  their  adversaries,  were  of  uo 
irorth  or  value;   sufferers  from  men  who  pretended  to  he 

taieis  and  governors  in  a  protestaut  church,  whose  doctrines 
they  disowned  in  many  points ;  and  sufferers  from  men 
whose  pride,  ambitiou,  avarice,  and  cruelty  had  rendered 
them  odious  to  the  people  in  general,  as  well  as  to  wise  and 

E;e  men.     These  persons  here  meant  were  court- 
n  the  times  of  James  and  Cliarlcs  I. 
.f, 


JSuchasforlheirbclDeasi 
Cterp,  and  inlrude,  and  cilmb  into  Ihe  I 
Vttukeie^n  tbey  liitle  reck'ningqulis 
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piiritiEUis,  greatly  oppressed  on  account  of  their 

Than  how  to  scramble  at  the  ghearen  feast. 

And  shove  away  the  worthy  bidden  guest. 

Blind  mouths !  that  scarce  themselves  know  how  to  hold 

A  8h6ep-hodk,  or  have  leam'd  ought  else  the  least 

Th«t  to  the  fiuthful  herdsman's  Art  belongs ! 

'What  recks  tt  them  ?  what  need  they }  They  are  sped) 

And  when  they  list,  their  lean  and  flashy  songs 

Grate  on  their  scrannel  pipes  of  wretched  straw  } 

The  Inlngry  sheep  look  up,  and  are  not  fed, 

But  swola  with  wind,  and  the  rank  mist  they  draw, 

Bot  inwardly,  and  foal  contagion  spread : 

Besides  what  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 

Daily  devours  apace,  and  nothing  said.  uivtoH, 

Tbi^  is  not  merely  a  poetical  exaggeratioB*  Soon  after 
ihese  lines  wefe  written,  a  polite  writer,  who  declares  hinv^ 
HKtf  no  jfwAtBn,  speaks  of  these  bishops  in  the  following 
terms. — *^  The  more  our  prelates  enjoy,  the  more  still  they 
seek ;  and  all  oar  three  kingdoms  are  grown  so  sick  of  their 
*pride,  injustice,  and  pragmatical  foction,  that  scarce  any 
ireiiiedy  but  blood-letting  can  cure  them.  We  find  in  Scrip- 
ture the  most  high  and  holy  offices  of  religion  performed  by 
Ipfinces,  even  amongst  and  above  the  greatest  of  priests; 
but  we  scarce  find  any  instance  at  all  where  priests  inter* 
meddled  with  any  state  affairs,  either  above  or  under  princely : 
and  yet  with  us  now  the  employing  and  entrusting  of  cler-* 
gymen  in  temporal  business,  is  held  as  politick  as  it  was  in 
the  times  of  popery :  although  no  time  could  ever  justly 
boast  of  that  use.  But  to  pass  over  temporal  businesses, 
how  violently  have  our  bishops  been  in  their  own  canons 
about  ceremonies,  and  indifferencies  ?  and  what  disturbance 
hath  that  violence  produced  ?  They  strive  as  for  the  beauty 
and  glory  of  religion,  to  bring  in  the  same  forms  of  liturgy, 
die  same  posture  of  the  communion-table,  the  same  gesture 
at  the  communion,  6cc.  in  all  .our  three  dominions;  as  if 
uniformity  were  always  beautiful :  and  yet  we  see  aft  men 
ar^  created  with  several  faces,  voices,  and  complexions^ 
without  any  deformity  to  the  universe.*^ — This  is  a  fine 
thosght;  and  has  been  frequently  made  use  of  by  our  be»t 

4r 
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•  iioficonforai]i3r,  and  appeared  as  their  advocate 

advocates  for  toieration.— The  same  writer,  speaking  of  the 
same  men,  asserts  that  "  in  the  high  commission,  at  the 
council  table,  in  the  star  chamber,  and  the  chequer,  church- 
mem  are  now  inore  active  than  in  their  own  consistories, 
and  yet  their  ambition  further  aims  (as  it  is  said)  to  the 
chancery,  court  of  requests,  &c.  which  could  not  cbnte  to 
redound  to  the  scandal  of  religion,  the  obstmctioD  of  jii»* 
tice,  and  vexation  of  the  subject.  If  there  were  not  letmed 
and  skilful  men  enough  in  policy  and  law  to  serve  the  king, 
*uhleBS  divin^j  were  deprived  of  some  of  her  followers,  there 
were  some  fieaming  umbrage  why  the  king  might  borroir 
mf  God;  but  when  God's  more  holy  office  is  neglected,  that 
the  king's  meaner  may  be  the  worse  administred,^Ae  worid 
much  gazes  and  wonders  at  it*^.^  We  may  naturally  enough 
imagine  men  thus  ambitious  of  power  and  wealth  woie  not 
overstocked  with  real  religion  I  and  we  may,  with  like  pro- 
bability, conclude  that  pretences  to  conscience  in  their  eyes 
had  but  dn  odd  and  ridiculous  appearance!  and  conse- 
quently that  the  persons  who  made  use  of  them  to  justify 
their  opposition  to  their  injunctions  would  fare  little  the 
better  for  them.  I  will  not  enter  here  into  the  particulars 
of  the  hardships  and  oppressions  which  the  puritans  under* 
went  from  the  prelates,  and  the  high  hand  which  was  carried 
by  these  latter  over  all  who  opposed  them.  I  have  given  a 
sketch  of  it  elsewhere,  and  must  refer  such  as  may  be  unin* 
formed  thither  ^.  However,  the  following  short  litany  may 
not  be  unacceptable  even  to  those  who  are  best  acquainted 
with  their  transactions.  It  shews  their  behaviour,  and  the 
sense  men  then  had  of  it. 

=*'  A    SHOHT   LETANIE. 

From  this  prelatical  pride  and  their  lordly  dignities ; 
Fromiall  their  superstitious  vanities  and  popish  cere- 
"■^rttties ; 

*  Dttcounw  coiliflniung  Ftiritant,  p.  36.  4to.  LoncL  printed  ibr  R6b«t  BostcMk, 
I64i.  k  vbH.f)i857. 
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both  in  the  country  and  tiie  pariiamnnt ;  that  0 

From  ibeir  late  innovntions  and  miscbievoiis  policies; 

From  the  cursed  oalh  ex  officio,  aiid   high  commission 
cruekies; 

From  their  Romish  clergy,  and  llie  peoples  unsufTerable 
miseries ; 

From  iheir  greedy  gainful  visitations,  and  the  church- 
wardeos  enforced  pcrjuriea; 

From  their  most  corrupt  courts,  and  their  vexing  sla< 
veries  ; 

From  all  their  fruitless  sKadows,  and  bTpocritical  for- 
malities ; 

From  their  hatred  and  malice  against  Christ's  appointed 
ordinances; 

From  their  needlessly  devised  rtnd  troublesome  confor- 
mities; 

From  all  their  illegal  proceedings,  and  oppressing  tyran- 
nies; 

From  their  sinful  synods,  and  all  their  papal  hierarchy; 
1^    From  Abaddon  and  ApolJyon,  wilh  their  priests,  Jesuits, 
Kibeir  favourites,  and  all  their  furious  blasphemers ; 
mt^  Good  Lord,  deliver  us '. 

H^'Trom  this  little  satire  appears  how  ill  beloved,  yea^ted,. 

^Ihcse  men  were,  how  tyrannical  and  cruel  they  were  deemed! 
"To  oppose  these  then  must  have  been  meritorious ;  to  screen 
such  as  were  oppressed  by  them,  humane  and  ch&iitable. 
Cromwell  did  this  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power.  When  the 
puritans  were  like  to  come  into  trouble,  he  would  attend  on 
Dr.'Williams,  bishop  of  Lincoln,  at  Bugden,  and  speak  iu 
their  behalf*".  What  his  success  was  appears  not;  proba- 
bly but  small,  for  "Williams  being  jostled  out  of  favour  by 
the  arts  of  Laud,  and  Uuckingham,  to  the  latter  of  whom 
he  had  been  a  servile  tool,  was  fearful  of  shewing  favour, 
lest  his  adversary  might  get  a  farther  advantage  over  him.7^ 

•  Short  Vi»w  of  the  Prelslicsl  Churoh  of  Etijlaiia,'p.  n9.  4to. 
►SeePhilliju'iLifeof  »illiauu,p.  WO.  EK^Cambridsp,  nw,    "    '   d 
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^m  hecensurcdandopposedthecourt  prelates;  and" 

^V  In  the  parliament  1628,  we  find  Cromwell  in  a  "  committee 
^V'  concerning  rhe  pardons  granted  by  the  king  [Charles]  since 
^m  the  last  session,  to  certain  persons  questioned  in  parlia-* 
^r  ment.  And  we  are  told  that  he  intbrm'd  the  honse  nliai  < 
^P  countenance  the  bishop  of  Winchester  did  give  to  some' 
^r  persons  that  preached  flat  poperj-,  and  meutioned  ihe  pepJ 
^V  sons  by  name,  and  how  by  this  bi=hop's  means  Manwaring* 
^B-  (who,  by  censure  the  last  parliMnent,  was  disabled  ior  ev^ 
^^v  lolding  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the  church,  and  coik  i 
^^V  feased  the  justice  of  that  censure)  is  nevertheless  preferredl 
^^^  to  a  rich  liviag.  If  these  be  the  steps  to  church  prefermenfJ 
^^k<said  he)  what  may  we  expect'?"  But  these  efforts  of  hi«/| 
^^B  as  well  as  of  ihe  greatest  and  best  men  in  the  house  of  com^J 
^^^  mons,  were  ineffectual.  They  were  protected  by  Charlea,^ 
^V  who  would  rather  dissolve  a  parliament,  than  degrade  d!j 
^^B    coatt- prerogative-bishop.  «, 

^^F  "  And  preferred  freedom  in  a  foreign  land  to  the  slavery 
^^K  and  oppression  which  were  continually  increusing  at  home.] 
^^^kCfaartes  I.  and  his  ministers  were  bent  on  introducing  uni- 
^^^rionDity  in  religion,  and  despotism  in  the  state.  They  met 
^^^vwilb  opposition  in  parliaments — and  therefore  parliaments 
^^r  for  a  long  course  of  years  were  laid  aside.  Private  persons 
^V  spoke  and  wrote  against  the  measures  pursued;  but  they 
^E  <got  nothing  for  their  pains  but  fines,  imprisonments,  -or 
^H  barbarous  corporal  punishments.  The  courts  of  law  indeed 
^H  were  open— hut  they  were  properly  the  king's  courts.  The 
^^P  piet^aiive  was  what  they  maintained  and  enlarged  to  the 
^^r  utmost  of  their  power,  and  no  man  had  a  chance  lo  succeed 
in  them,  who  would  not  submit  to  it.  In  short,  the  judges 
declared  in  effect  that  the  king's  will  was  law,  and  that  the 
I  property  of  the  subject,  was  iudeed  his.    After  Hampden's 

^^t  stand  in  the  great  case  of  ship-money,  and  the  infamous 
^^^r  dtitefrminalion  of  the  much  greater  part  of  the  bench,  all  was 
^^^L  profound  siieuce;  adeadcalm  succeeded;  everyone  looked 
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even    preferred    freedom   iu    a    foreign    land 

about  him  for  a  place  of  refuge  and  retreat  from  the  iron 
hand  of  power.  For  it  was  manifest  there  was  no  redress, 
and  that  the  men  at  the  helm  were  for  an  unrelenting  severity. 
Let  us  hear  Laud,  iu  his  epislle  dedicatory  to  his  master. 
"  God  forbid  I  should  ever  offer  to  perswade  a  persecution 

in  any  kind,  or  practise  it  in  the  least, But  on  the  other 

side,  God  forbid  too,  that  your  majesty  should  let  both  laws 
and  discipline  sleep  for  fear  of  the  name  of  persecution,  and 
iu  tlie  mean  time  let  Mr.  Fisher  and  his  fellows  angle  in  all 
parts  of  your  dominions  for  your  subjects.  If  in  your  grace 
and  goodness  you  will  spare  their  persons :  yet  I  humbly 
beseech  you  to  see  to  it,  that  they  be  not  suffered  to  lay 
either  their  weels,  or  bait  their  hooks,  or  cast  their  nets  in 
every  stream,  lest  that  tentation  grow  both  too  general  and 
too  strong. Now  as  1  would  humbly  beseech  your  ma- 
jesty to  keep  a  serious  watch  upon  these  fishermeu, so 

I  would  not  have  you  neglect  another  sort  of  anglers,  in  a 
shallower  water.  For  they  liave  some  ill  nets  too.  And  if 
they  may  spread  them,  when,  and  where  they  will,  God 
kuows  what  may  become  of  it.  These  have  not  so  stro&g 
a  back  abroad,  as  the  Romanists  have,  but  that's  no  argu- 
ment to  Buffer  them  to  increase.  They  may  grow  to  eqnal 
strength  with  number.  And  factious  people,  at  home,  of 
what  sect  or  fond  opinion  soever  they  be,  are  not  to  be  neg- 
lected. Partly  because  they  are  so  near;  and  'tis  ever  a 
dangerous  fire,  that  begins  in  the  bed  straw ;  and  partly,  be- 
cause all  those  domestick  evils,  which  threaten  a  rent  in 
church  or  state,  are  with  far  more  safety  prevented  by  wis- 
dom, than  punished  by  justice."  7'hus  speaks  the  great 
director  of  affaire  to  his  master.  A  little  afterwards,  he 
says,  "  I  know  it  is  a  great  ease  to  let  every  thing  be  as  it 
will,  and  every  man  believe,  and  do  as  he  list.  But  whe- 
ther governors  in  state  or  church  do  their  duty  therewhite, 
is  easily  seen,  since  this  is  an  effect  of  no  king  in  Israel. 
The  church  of  Christ  upon  earth  may  be  compared  to  a  hive 
of  bees,  and  that  can  be  no  where  so  steadily  plac'd  in  this 
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to  the  slaverj  and  oppression  wliich  were  con- 

woi'Id,  but  it  will  be  in  some  danger.  And  men  that  care 
neither  for  the  hive  nor  the  beos,  have  yet  a  great  miod  to 
the  honey.  And  having  once  tasted  the  sweets  of  the 
churches  luainle nance,  swallow  that  for  honey,  wliieU  one 
day  will  be  more  bitter  ihaii  gall  in  their  bowels.  Now  the 
king  and  ilie  priest,  mure  than  any  other,  aie  bound  to  look 
to  the  integrity  of  the  cliurch  in  doclriue  and  manners,  and 
that  in  the  iirst  place.  For  that's  by  far  the  best  honey  in 
the  hive.  But  in  the  second  place,  ihcy  must  be  careful  of 
the  churches  maintenance  too,  else  the  bees  shall  make 
honey  for  others,  and  have  none  left  for  their  own  necessary 
sustenance,  and  then  all's  lost,  For  we  see  it  in  daily  and 
couimon  use,  that  the  hooey  is  not  taken  from  tlie  bees,  but 
they  are  destroyed  first.  Now  in  this  great  and  busy  work 
the  king  and  the  priest  must  not  feiir  to  put  their  hands  to 
the  hive,  though  they  be  sure  to  be  stung.  And  atung  by 
the  bees,  whose  hive  and  house  they  preserve.  It  was  king 
David's  case,  (God  grant  it  be  never  yours).  Tbcy  caine 
about  me  (saith  the  Psalm  llij)  like  bees.  This  was  hard 
usage  enough,  yet  some  profit,  some  honey  might  thus  be 
gotten  in  the  end  :  and  that's  the  king's  case.  Bui  when  it 
comes  to  the  priest,  the  case  ife  alter'd^  They  come  about 
^Bfap  like  wasps,  or  like  hornets  rather;  all  stiug,  and  no 
^B^ney  there.     And  all  this  many  times  for  no  offence,  nay 

^Bfnetimes  for  service  done  them,  would  they  see  it, 

^B^tw  one  thing  more  let  mc  be  bold  to  observe  to  your  ma> 
^^■^y,    in   particular,  concerning   your   great  charge,   the 
^Ipliirch  of  England,    'lis  in  an  hard  condition,     tihe  pro- 
fesses the  aatient  catholick  faith ;  and  yet  the  Romanist  con- 
demns her  of  novelty  in  her  doctriue.     She  practises  church 

government,  as  it  hath  been  in  use  in  all  ages,  and  in  all 

ices,  where  the  church  of  Christ  hath  taken  any  rooting, 

n,  and  ever  since  the  Apostles  times;  and  yet  the 

^^atist  condemns  her  for  antichristlanisiu,  in  her  disci- 

The  plain  truth  is,  she  is  between  these  two  fac- 

m  between  tao  HulAtQne.s ;  and  unless  your  majesty 
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tinually  inci"easing  at  home.     But  his  intentions ' 

look  to  it,  to  whose  trust  she  is  committed,  she'll  be  ground 
to  powder,  to  an  irreparable' both  dishonour,  and  loss  to  thii 
kingdom.  And  'tis  verj-  remarkable,  that  while  both  these 
press  hard  upon  the  cburch  of  England,  both  of  them  cry 
out  upon  persecution,  like  froward  children,  which  scratch, 
and  kick,  and  bite,  and  yet  cry  out  all  the  while,  as  if  them- 
selves were  killed'."  These  passages,  long  as  they  are,  will 
be  deemed  curious  by  many.  They  discover  the  man,  and 
his  measures,  and  shew  what  his  adversaries  had  to  expect. 
Lord  StrafForde,  though  of  a  much  more  elevated  under- 
standing, came  not  a  whit  behind  the  prelate  in  rigour. 
His  own  account  of  part  of  a  speech  at  the  council  board, 
in  England,  written  to  his  intimate  friend,  Sir  Christopher 
Wandesford,  master  of  the  rolls  in  Ireland,  will  fully  shew 
this.  I  will  give  hia  justification  of  himself,  on  the  accusa- 
tion of  rigour,  at  large. "  1  craved  admission  to  justify 

myself  in  some  particulars,  wherein  I  had  been  very  und&-  . 
servedly  and  bloodily  traduc'd.     So  I  related  unto  them  all 
that  had  passed  betwixt  myself,  earl  of  St,  Albans,  Wilmot,  J 
Mountnorris,  Piers,  Crosby,  and  the  jury  of  Gallway,  that" 
hereupon  touching  and  rubbing  in  the  course  of  my  service 
upon  their  particulars,  themselves  and  friends  have  endea- 
voured to  possess   the  world,  I  was  a  severe  and  an  aiuteie' 
hard-conditioned  man,  rather  indeed  a  basha  of  Buda,  than 
the  minister  of  a  pious  and  Christian  king.     Howbeit,  if  I 
were  not  much  mistaken  in  myself,  it  was  quite  the  con-   ' 
trarj',  no  man  could  shew  wherein  I  had  expressed  it  in  ray  , 
nature,  no  friend  1  had  would  charge  me  with  it  in  my  pri- 
Tate   conversation,   no  creature  had  found  it  in    the  ma- 
naging of  my  own  private  affairs,  so  as  if  I  stood  clear  in 
all  these  respects,  it  was  to  be  confessed  by  any  equal  mind 
that  it  was  not  any  thing  within,  but  the  necessity  of  his 
majesties  service,  which  enforced  me  into  a  seeming  strict- 
ness outwardly.     And  that  was  the-reason  indeed,  for  where 

'  pedicstion  to  hi«  Conforenoe  with  Fislicr,  p.  10 — U.fol.  Lond.  1673. 
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were  frustrated,  and,  with  the  rest  of  the  nation, 

I 

I  found  a  crown,  a  church,  and  a  people  spoil'd,  I  coold  no) 
imagine  to  redeem  them  from  under  ihe  pressure  wiih  gr»-  > 

-  ciouB  smiles  and  gentle  looks,  ii  would  cost  warmer  water 
than  so.  True  it  was,  that  where  a  dominion  was  once 
gotten  and  settled,  it  might  be  stayed  and  Isept  where-  it  was 
by  soft  and  moderate  counsels,  but  where  a  sovereignty  (be 
it  spoken  with  reverence)  was  going  down  llie  hill,  the 
nature  of  men  did  so  easily  slide  into  the  paths  ofuncoib. 
troul'd  liberty,  as  it  would  not  be  brought  back  withou^.i 
strength,  not  to  be  forced   up  the  hill   again  but  by  vigoiffi*]! 

■  and  force.     And  true  it  was  indeed,  I  knew  no  other  rule  t^IiT 
.  govern  by,  but  by  reward  and  punishment,  and  1  must  pro 
fess  that  where  I  found  a  person  well  and  intirely  set  for  th^ 

-  service  of  my  master,  I  should  lay  my  hand  under  his  foot, 
and  add  to  his  respect  and  power  all  I  might,  and  that  where 
I  found  the  contrary,  i  should  not  handle  him  in  my  arms, 
or  sooth  him  in  his  untoward  humour,  hut  if  he  came  in  my 
reach,  so  far  as  honourandjustice  would  warrant  nie,  I  must 
knock  him  soundly  over  the  knuckles,  but  no  sooner  he 
become  a  new  man,  apply  himself  as  he  ought  to  the  govern- 
ment, but  I  also  change  my  temper,  and  express  myself  to 
him,  as  unto  that  other,  by  all  the  good  ofiiccs  I  could  do 
him.     If  this  be  sharpness,  if  this  be  severity,  1  desire  to  be 

-better  instnicted  by  his  majesty  and  their  lordships,  for  in 
truth  it  did  not  seem  so  lo  me;  however,  if  I  were  once 
told,  that  his  majesty  liked  not  to  be  thus  served,  1  would 

-readily  confono  myself,  follow  the  bent  and  current  of  my 
own  disposition,  which  is  to  be  quiet,  not  to  have  debates 
and  disputes  with  any.  Here  his  majesty  interrupted  me 
and  said,  that  was  no  severity,  wished  me  to  go  on  in  that 
way :  for,  if  I  served  bim  otherwise,  I  should  not  serve  him 
as  be  expected  from  me '."  Thus  it  was  the  welfare  of  the 
church,  and  the  necessity  of  his  majesty's  service,  required 
persecution  and  oppression,  and  forced  these  men,  if  you 

■  StrafforJt's  Lstwn  awl  DisiialcUes,  toI.  1 1.  p-  20. 
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he  was  made  to   feel  and  fear  the  yoke  of 
tyranny. 

will  believe  tlieni,  to  act  contrary  to  their  own  inclination*. 

■ But  whatever  wa»  ihe  uccasion,  the  goTernment,   of 

whicli  they  had  the  chief  direction,  was  very  severe.  "  The 
severe  censures  in  the  star-thainber,  and  the  greatness  of  the 
fines,  and  Ihe  rigorous  proceedings  to  impose  ceremonies, 
the  suspending  nnd  silencing  multitudes  of  ministers,  for 
not  reading  in  the  church  the  book  for  sports  to  be  exercis'd 
on  the  Lord's  day,  caused  many  of  the  nation  both  ministers 
and  others  to  sell  their  estates  and  to  set  sail  for  New  Kng- 
land,  where  they  held  a  plantation  by  patent  from  the  king*." 
"  The  lord  Brooke,  and  the  lord  Say  and  Scale  had  actually 
pitched  upon  a  spot  in  New  England,  whither  they  pur- 
posed to  transport  ihemselves,  when  the  excesses  of  the 
court  thrciitened  destruction  to  the  frtedom  of  their  country. 
In  1635,  the  two  lords  sent  over  Mr.  George  Fenwicke  to 
prepare  a  retreat  for  them  and  their  friends,  in  consequence 
of  which  a  little  town  was  built,  and  called  by  their  joint 
names  Sajbrooke "."  Among  others,  thus  inclined,  waa  the 
patriot  Hampden,  and  his  cousin  Oliver  Cromwell':  bdt 
being  on  board  they  were  stopped  by  a  proclamation,  wher^ 
by  "  ail  merchants,  masters  and  owners  of  ships  Weit 
forbidden  to  set  forth  any  ship  or  ships  with  passengers, 
till  they  first  obtained  special  licence  on  that  behalf 
from  such  of  the  lords  of  his  Majesties  privy  council  as 
were  appointed  for  the  business  of  foreign  plantations."  No- 
thing could  be  more  barbarous  than  this!  To  impose  laws 
on  men  which  in  conscience  they  thought  they  could  not 
comply  with;  to  punish  them  for  their  non-compliance, 
and  continujilly  revile  them  as  ondutiftil  and  disobedient 
subjects  by  reason  thereof,  and  yet  not  permit  ihem  peace- 
ably to  depart  and  enjoy  their  own  opinions  in  a  distJtnt 
part  of  the  world,  yet  dependant  on  the  sovereign  :  to  do  all 
■  Tlnab«!-rlli,  toI.  II.   p.  410.  '  Walpoli'i  Calalofue  of  Royal   and 

Noble  Authors,  vol.   I.  p.  906.    IBmo.    1759.  '  Neale'a  Hijtorj  of  the 

1.  333.  vol,  II.  Svo.  Lond.  1733. 


OLIVER  CROMWELL. 
We  know  little  more  of  Cromwell's  actions, 
(his  opposition  to  the  draining"  of  the  fei%. 
projected  by  u  powerful  nobleman,  excepted^ 

this,  was  base,  barbarous  aad  inhuman.  But  persecutors  of 
alt  ages  and  nations  are  near  the  eame  :  iliey  are  nitlioiiC 
tlie  feelings  and  witboui  tbeunclersiancJingsot'iiieu,  Croat* 
well  or  Hampden  could  ha¥e  given  little  opposition  to  the 
measures  of  Charles  in  tlie  wilda  of  ^orth  America.  In 
England  they  engaged  with  spirit  against  him,  atid  he  had 
reason  to  repent  his  hindering  ibeir  voyage.  May  snch  at 
all  times  be  the  reward  of  those  who  attempt  lo  rule  over 
their  fellow-men  with  rigour:  may  they  find  that  they  will 
I  jiot  be  slaves  to  kings  or  priests!  But  that  they  know  the 
lights,  by  nature  (,'onferred  on  them,  and  will  assert  theml. 
This  will  make  princes  cautious  how  they  give  themselves 
up  to  arbitrary  counsels,  and  dread  the  conse()uences  of 
them.  And  may  every  minister,  who  forgets orlramplea on 
the  laws  of  humanity,  have  his  character  hi  least  as  much 
branded  as  are  StrafForde's  and  Laud's. 

'  He  opposed  the  draining  of  the  fens,  file.]  The  fenny 
country  reaches  sixty-eight  miles  from  the  borders  of  Suffolkj 
to  W  ainfleeC  in  Lincolnshire,  and  contains  some  millions  of 
acres  in  the  four  counties  of  Cambridge,  Huntington, 
Northampton,  and  Lincoln.  The  draining  of  it  had  fre* 
quently  been  considered  and  debated  in  parliament  in 
t  ^rmer  times ;  but,  though  deemed  useful,  was  laid  aside, 
^througli  fear  that  it  would  soon  return  to  its  old  state,  lik« 
tile  Pontine  marshes  in  Italy,  after  their  draining'.  "  The 
earl  of  Bedford,  and  divers  of  the  principal  gentlemen, 
whose  habitations  confined  upon  the  feus,  and  who,  in  the 
■^  beat  of  summer,  saw  vast  quantities  of  lands  which  the  fresh 
waters  overfiowed  in  tlie  winter,  lie  dry  and  green,  or  drain- 
able:  whetiier  it  was  publick  spirit,  or  private  advantage, 
which  led  them  thereunto,  a  stranger  cannot  determine ; 
they  make  propositions  unto  the  king  to  issue  out  conimis- 
■Cambilen'»Brit»nni»,  bjGibion,  vol.  1.  c.  139,  tSO,  fol.  LonJ.  1139. 
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till  the  parliament  summoned,  through  neces- 
sity, by  Charles  I.  in  November,  one  thousand 
six  hmulred  and  forty ;  a  parliament  ever  me- 

sions  of  sewers  to  tirain  those  lands,  and  offer  a  proportion  \ 
freely  to  be  given  to  the  crown  for  its  countenance  and  au- 
tlioriiy  therein:  and  as  all  these  great  and  publick  works 
must  necessarily  concern  inultiludes  of  persons,  who  will 
never  think  they  have  exact  justice  done  to  them  for  that 
small  pretence  of  right  they  have  unto  some  commons  ;  so 
the  commissioners,  let  ihem  do  what  ihey  can,  could  never 
satisfy  snch  a  body  of  men.  And  now  the  king  is  declared 
the  principal  undertiiker  for  the  draining;  and  by  this  time 
the  vulgar  are  grown  clamorous  against  these  first  popular 
lords  and  undertakers,  who  had  joined  with  the  kingjn  tbe 
second  undertaking,  though  they  had  much  better  provi-  1 
sions  for  them  than  their  interest  was  ever  before:  and  the 
commissioners  must  by  mulliiudes  and  clamours  be  with-  ' 
stood ;  and,  as  a  head  of  this  faction,  Mr.  Cromwell,  in  the 
year  iGSj),  at  Huntington,  appears:  which  made  his  acti- 
vity so  well  known  to  his  friend  and  kinsman,  Mr.  Hamp- 
den, that  he,  in  this  parliament,  gave  a  character  of  Crom- 
ivell,  of  being  an  active  person,  and  one  that  would  sit  well 
at  the  mark"," Dugdale  tells  us,  "his  boldness  and  elo- 
quence ill  this  business  gained  him  so  much  credit,  as  that,  J 
80on  after,  being  necessitated,  through  his  low  condition,  to 
quit  a  country  farm,  which  he  held  at  St,  Ives,  and  betaka  li 
himself  to  mean  lodgings  in  Cambridge,  the  schismatical 
party  there  chose  him  a  burgess,  for  their  corporation,  in 
that  unhappy  long  parliament,  which  began  at  Westminster 
the  third  of  November  1640''."  What  were  Cromwell's 
motives  to  oppose  the  drainings  of  the  fens  is  hard,  at  this 
distance  of  time,  to  say.  Ignorance  of  its  utility,  supposed 
injury  to  die  common  people,  who  pastmed  their  cattle 
there,  or  a  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with  the  country 
to  whom  this  project  was  odious,  may  separately  o^  jointly 

•  Warwick,  p,  250.  '  SPE^e's  SboQ  View,  p,  *60. 
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morablp  in  the  British  annals!  ever  to  be  cele-  ' 

bratcd  and  aduiiri.'ti  by  tlie  lovers  of  liberty,  i 

for  its  resolution,  llnnucss,  and  public  spirit!  ^ 

havo  occasioned  it.  However  his  surcessful  O|ip03ition  gave 
his  e.i«iiBies  an  occasion  afierwartls  to  dignify  him  with  ihe 
title  of  "  Lord  of  ihe  Fens'."  The  reader  may  perhaps  be 
pleased  to  heHV,  tiiiit,  long  since  the  times  1  am  now 
writing  of,  "  the  county  of  Cambridge  h;ilh  received  a 
^ery  considerable  improvement,  by  draining  the  fens  in  the 
isle  of  Eiy,  a  worlt  that  was  carried  on  at  n  vast  expence, 
but  has  at  last  turned  to  double  account,  both  in  gaining 
much  ground,  and  mending  the  rest;  and  also  in  refining 
and  clearing  the  air  of  this  country  V    It  were  to  be  wiiihed 

we  had   more   of  smh    improvenients, Since   writing 

the  above,  1  find  an  act  of  parliament,  passed  in  the  year 
lfi49,  for  draining  the  great  level  of  the  fens.  In  the 
preamble  of  this  .net  it  is  said,  "  That  whereas  the  said  great 

level,  by  reason  of  frequent  overflowings  of  tile  rivers have 

been  of  small  and  uncertain  profit,  but  (if  drained)  may  be 
improved  and  made  proliiable,  and  of  great  advantage  to 

the  coinmonw.ealtli.  and  the  particular  owners,  &,c. And 

whereas  Francis,  late  e:irl  of  Bedford,  did  undertake  the  said 
work,  and  bad  ninety-five  thousand  acres,  parcel  of  the  said 
great  level,  decreed  and  set  forth,  in  October,  in  the  thir- 
teenth year  of  the  reign  of  the  late  king  Charles,  in  recom- 
pense thereof :  and  he  and  his  participants,  and  ^heir  heirs 
and  assigns,  have  made  a  good  progress  therein,  with  ex- 
pence  of  great  and  vast  sums  of  money  ; — but  by;  reason  of 
Bome  late  interruptions,  the  works  there  made  have  fallen 
into  decay:  Be  it  therefore  enacted  and  ordained,  that  Wil- 
liam, now  earl  of  Bedford,  Stc.  iu  recompence  of  the  afore- 
said charge  and  adventure,  and  for  bearing  the  charge  of 
draining,  and  maintaining  the  works  from  time  to  time,  shall 
have  and  enjoy  the  said  whole  ninety-five  thousand  acres." 
Oliver  Cromwell,  lieutenant-general,  is  appointed  one  of 
■MercuriusAulicus,  Nov.5, 1643.  *  Gibson's  Cambclen,  toI.  I.  p.  419.  i 
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In  this  memorable  period  Oliver  joined  the 
glorious  band  '*  of  patriots,  who  wished  well  to 
their  king,  their  country,  their  religion,  and 

the  commissioners,  to  hear,  determine,  order,  adjudge  and 

execute  all  such  things  as  are  prescribed  by  this  »ct. 

Another  act  passed  May  26,  1634,  under  the  protectorship 
of  Cromwel),  for  the  same  purpose'.  From  these  acts  of 
parliament  il  plainly  appears,  that,  whatever  oppQsitiou  was 
made  to  lord  Bedford,  and  the  other  undertakers,  yel  it 
hindered  not  their  proceedings;  that  the  parhament  of 
the  commonwealth  of  England  was  attentive  to  the  pub- 
lic utility;  and  that  Cromwell  was  wise  enough  to  over- 
come his  prejudices,  and  join  in  promoting  the  common 
good. 

'*  He  joined  the  glorious  band  of  patriots.]  It  is  well 
known  how  hateful  the  measures  of  the  court  were  at  the 
meeting  of  this  parliament.  Every  thing  unpopular,  unjust 
and  odious  had  been  put  in  practice,  in  order  to  be  able  to 
do  without  parliaments,  and  to  rule  by  will  and  pleasure. 
Those  who  had  suffered  for  their  opposition  to  injustice 
and  tyranny,  were  now  the  favourites  of  the  people.  They 
were  applauded  and  caressed  every  where ;  nor  could  any, 
with  aai'ety,  open  their  mouths  against  them.  In  this  tem- 
per were  the  people  when  Charles,  by  dire  necessity,  was 
compelled  to  call  this  ever-memorable  parliament.  The 
people  rejoiced ;  they  hoped  the  lime  was  now  come  when 
they  might  utter  their  grievances  with  impunity,  and  expect 
redress.  Accordingly  they,  for  the  most  part,  took  great 
care  in  the  choice  of  their  representatives,  as  esteeming  it 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  their  religion  and  liberties. 
Whoever  hoped  for  the  honour  of  a  seat  in  parliament 
must,  at  least,  have  promised  fair,  and  appealed  hearty  in 
fclie  cause  of  his  country.  Men  of  this  character  were  not 
wanting ;  and  though  some  iriends  to  tyranny,  and  future 

*  Scliobel's  CollectioD  of  Actt  and  Drdiaaacas,  May  1649,  ind  May  1654.  fol. 
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I  Jftws,    Here,  almost  immediately,  Cromwell  was 
|(|ippointed  of  a  committee,  with  Mr.  Hampden, 

apostates,  foaod  means  to  enter,  the  majority  were  honest 

and  upright,  o('  fair  intentions  and  firm  resolutions. Lord 

Clarendon,  speaking  of  them,  says,  "  In  the  house  of  com- 
mons were  many  persons  of  wisdom  and  gravity,  who  being 
possessed  of  great  and  plentiful  fortunes,  though  they  were 
undevoted  enough  to  the  court,  had  all  imaginable  duty 
for  the  king,  and  affection  for  the  government  established 
by  law  or  antient  custom;  and,  without  doubt,  the  major 
part  of  that  body  consisted  of  men  who  had  no  mind  to 
break  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  make  any  consider^ible 
alteration  in  the  government  of  church  and  state;  and 
therefore  all  inventions  were  set  on  foot  from  the  beginning 
to  work  on  them  and  corrupt  them,  by  suggestions  '  of  the 
-dangers  which  threatened  all  that  was  precious  to  the  sub- 
ject in  their  liberty  and  their  property,  by  overthrowing  or 
overmastering  the  law,  and  subjecting  it  to  an  arbitrary 
power,  and  by  countenancing  popery  to  the  subversion  of 
ihe  protestant  religion;'  and  then,  by  infusing  terrible  ap- 
prehensions into  some;  and  so  working  upon  their  ft^rs  'of 
being  called  in  question  for  somewhat  they  had  done,  by 
which  they  would  stand  in  need  of  their  protection ;'  and 
roising  the  hopes  of  others, '  ihat,  by  concurring  with  them, 
tiiey  should  be  sure  to  obtain  offices  and  honours,  and  any 
kind  of  preferment,'  Though  there  were  too  many  corrupted 
and  misled  by  these  several  temptations,  and  others  who 
q^dcd  no  oilier  temptations  than  from  the  fierceness  of  their 
own  natures,  and  the  malice  they  had  contracted  against  the 
church  and  against  the  court ;  yet  the  number  was  not  great 
of  those  in  whom  the  government  of  the  rest  was  vested,  nor 
were  there  many  who  had  the  absolute  authority  to  lead, 
though  there  was  a  multitude  disposed  to  Ibllow'."     What 

their  views  and  designs  were,  the  same  author  tells  ua 

"There  was  observed  a  marvellous  elated  countenance  in 


*  Clarendon's  Ulttory  of  the  Rebellion,  vol  1,  p.  1 
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Mr.  Stroode,  Alderman  Pennington,  Sir  Ed- 
ward Hungerford,    Mr.  Kirton,   Mr.   Holies, 

raaoy  of  the  members  of  parliament  before  they  met  toge- 
ther in  the  house;  the  same  men  who,  six  months  befoi-e^ 
were  observed  to  be  of  very  moderate  tempers,  and  to  wish 
that  gentle  remedies  might  be  applied,  without  opening 
the  wound  too  wide,  and  exposing  it  to  the  air,  and  rather 
to  cure  what  was  amiss,  than  too  strictly  to  make  inquisi- 
tion into  the  causes  and  original  of  the  malady,  talked  now 
in  another  dialect  both  of  things  and  persons ;  and  said  that 
they  must  now  be  of  another  temper  than  they  were  the 
last  parliament;  that  they  must  not  only  sweep  the  house 
clean  below,  but  must  pull  down  all  the  cobwebs  which 
hung  in  the  top  and  corners,  that  they  might  not  breed  dust, 
and  so  make  a  foul  house  hereafter;  that  they  had  now  aa 
opportunity  to  make  their  country  happy,  by  removing  all 
grievances,  and  pulling  up  the  causes  of  them  by  the  roots, 
if  all  men  would  do  their  duties;  and  used  much  other 
sharp  discourse  to  the  same  purpose '."  And  what  is  there 
marvellous  in  this  f  These  men  had,  by  very  late  and  fresh 
experience,  found  that  the  king  was  obstinately  bent  on  bis 
old  courses,  cherished  the  same  tools  of  tyranny,  hated  the 
sons  of  freedom,  and  even  dared  to  imprison  men  for  doing 
their  duty  in  parliament:  I  say,  they  had  lately  had  new 
proofs  of  it,  and  therefore  were  not  to  be  blamed  for  their 
sharp  discourse,  or  sharper  actious. 

Immediately,  on  the  opening  of  this  parliament,  we  find 
great  complaints  made  of  grievances,  not  only  by  Mr. 
Pymme  (alone  mentioned  by  Clarendon,  who  has  con- 
founded the  business  of  grievances  with  lord  StrafForde's 
affair)  but  also  by  Mr.  Capel,  afterwards  lord  Capel,  sir 
Henry  Bellasis,  Sir  John  Wray,  Sir  Hugh  Cholmely,  Sir 
Phihp  Musgrave,  Sir  Francis  Seymour,  Sir  John  Packing- 
ton,  Sir  Thomas  Barriugton,  Sir  John  Colepeppei",  and 
others.    The  grievances  were  threefold;   1.  some  against 


Clar«D(lon'E  History  of  tbe^RebcIliuu,  vol,  I.  p,  ni. 
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tfr.  Valeaitine,  Mr.  Peard,  Lord  Digby,  Mr. 
St.  John,  Mr.  Selden,  Mr.  Rous,  Mr.  Pym, 

the  privilege  of  parliament;  S.  others  to  the  prejudice  of 
religion;  and,  3.  another  sort  agaiiisl  the  liberty  of  the 
subject.  These  were  enlarged  on  with  no  unnatural 
warmth;  their  illegality  and  hardship  manifested;  the 
instriimenta  of  oppression  pointed  out,  and  their  demerits 
displayed;  and  remedies  for  removing  the  grievances  were 
mentioned,  viz.  by  declaring  the  law  where  it  was  doubtful, 
id  providing  for  the  execution  of  the  law  where  it  was 
:]ear'.  And  to  the  honour  of  the  house  of  commons  it 
must  be  said,  that  they  went  briskly  to  work,  and  accom- 
plished many  of  their  good  intentions,  uninfluenced  by 
hope,  unawed  by  fear.  They  impeached  the  king's  chief 
ministere,  Strafforde  and  Laud,  and  brought  ihem  deserv- 
edly to  the  block;  they  declared  the  Judgment  of  the 
judges  to  be  false  and  illegal ;  they  abolished  those  vile 
courts  of  the  high-commission  and  star-chamber,  in  which 
BO  many  oppressive  and  cruel  sentences  had  been  passed  j^l 
they  gave  liberty  to  those  in  captivity  for  their  oppositionr. 
to  the  prelates  ;  they  provided  for  the  frequency  of  parlia-i 
^ents,  the  disuse  of  which  had  given  boldness  to  the  cour- 
tiers ;  they  dipt  the  wings  of  the  ecclesiastics,  and  brought 
ihem  nearer  to  their  first  instilulion;  and  they  would  have 
done  many  other  things,  equally  useful  to  that  age  and  pos- 
terity, had  they  not  been  deserted  by  some,  opposed  by 
others,  and  hindered  by  royal  authority.  But  they  conti- 
nued their  endeavours  notwithstanding,  and,  for  the  public 
good,  exposed  their  fortunes,  themselves,  and  their  posterity, 
to  the  civil  war;  in  which,  had  they  been  overcome,  they 
would  ali  have  been  treated  as  traitors  and  rebels.  Mr. 
Neville  had  reason  then  fot  characterizing  them,  at  least 
twenty  or  thirty  of  them,  "  as  men  of  high  and  unques- 
tionable reputation,  who  having  stood  their  ground  iii' 
t&yen   parliaments  before,  which,   in  the   two  last  kingiS 
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Mr.  Bagshaw,  and  Mr.  Grimston,  to  take  iuto 
consideration  the  petitions  of  Leighton  and 

rcigDS,  [this  was  wrote  iq  the  time  of  Charles  II.]  had  been 
dissolved  abruptly  and  in  wrath,  and  having  resisted  the 
fear  of  imprisonment  and  great  fines  for  their  love  to  Eng- 
Jand,  as  well  as  the  temptation  of  money  and  oSices  to 
betray  it,  both  inferred  by  the  wicked  councellours  of  that 
age,  tending  both  to  the  ruin  of  our  just  rights,  and  the 
detriment  of  their  master's  affairs;  I  say,  having  con- 
stantly, and  with  great  magnanimity  and  hononr,  made 
proof  of  their  integrity,  they  had  acquired  so  great  a  repu- 
tation, that  not  only  the  parliament,  but  eveo  almost  the 
whole  people,  stuck   to  them  and  were  swayed  by  them 

■ without  fear  of  being  deserted,  or,  as  we  say,  left  in 

the   lurch  ^" Let   us   hear  Milton  rehearsing    their 

praises  ia  1642.  After  having  mentioned  their  birth,  their 
education,  and  their  virtue  unsullied  amidst  great  discou- 
ragements and  temptations,  he  adds,  "  Thus,  in  the  midst 
of  all  disadvantages  and  disrespects  (some  also  at  last  not 
without  imprisonment  and  open  disgraces  in  the  cause  of 
their  country)  having  given  proof  of  themselves  to  he 
better  made  and  framed  by  nature  to  the  love  and  practice 
of  virtue,  than  others,  under  the  hoUest  precepts  and  best 
examples,  have  been  headstrong  and  prone  to  vice;  and 
having,  in  all  the  trials  of  a  firm  ingrafted  honesty,  not 
oftner  buckled  in  the  conflict  than  given  every  oppositioa 
the  foil;  this,  moreover,  was  added,  by  favour  from  heaven, 
as  an  orniunent  tmd  happiness  to  their  virtue,  that  it  should 
be  neither  obscure,  in  the  opinion  of  men,  nor  eclipsed  for 
want  of  matter  equal  to  illustrate  itself;  God  and  man  con- 
senting, in  joint  approbation,  to  chuse  them  out,  as 
worthiest  above  others,  to  he  both  the  great  reformers  of 
the  church,  and  the  restorers  of  the  commonwealth.  Nor 
did  they  deceive  that  expectation  which,  with  the  eyes  and 
desireB  of  their  country,  was  fixt  upon  them ;  fur  uo  sooner 

■  PlMo  Rcdivims,  p,  289.  ISmo.  aded. 
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I  Idlburn%  who  had  been  so  inhumanly  used  for 

did  the  force  of  bo  moch  united  excellence  meet  in  one 
globe  of  brightness  and  efficacy,  but,  enconntering  the 
dazled  resistance  of  tyranny,  ihey  gave  not  over,  though 
their  enemies  were  strong  and  suttle,  till  they  bad  laid  her 
groveling  upon  the  tatal  block  :  with  one  stroke  winning 
again  our  lost  liberties  and  charters,  which  our  forefathers, 
after  bo  many  battles,  could  scarce  maintain.  And  meeting 
next,  as  I  may  so  resemble,  with  the  second  life  of  tyranny 
<for  she  was  grown  an  ambiguous  monster,  and  to  be  slain 
in  two  shapes)  guarded  with  superstition,  which  hath  no 
small  power  to  captivate  the  minds  of  men  otherwise  most 
■wise,  they  neither  were  taken  with  her  mitred  hypocrisy, 
nor  terrified  with  the  push  of  her  bestial  horns,  but,  break- 
ing tb  em  immediately,  forced  her  to  unbend  the  pontifical 
brow,  and  recoil:  which  repulse,  only  given  to  the  prelates 
(that  we  may  iinagine  how  happy  their  removal  would  be) 

fas  the  producement  of  such  glorious  effects  and  conse-   I 
inces  in  the  church,  that,  if  i  should  compare  them  with 
lae  exploits  of  highest  fame  in  poems  and  panegyrics  of 

lid,  1  am  certain  it  would  but  diminish  and  impair  their 
worth,  who  are  now  my  argument;  for  those  antient  wor- 
thiei  delivered  men  from  such  tyrants  as  were  content  to 
ioforce  only  an  outward  obedience,  letting  the  miud  be  as 
uld ;  but  these  have  freed  us  from  a  doctrine  of 
'tyranny  that  offered  violence  and  corruption  even  to  the 
ioward  perswasion :  they  set  at  liberty  nations  and  cities  of 
men,  good  and  bad  mixed  together;  but  these,  opening  the 
prisons  and  dungeons,  called  out  of  d:u-kness  and  bond*  the 
«lect  martyrs  and  witnesses  of  their  Redeemer:  they  re- 
ired  the  body  to  ease  and  wealth  ;  bul  these  the  oppressed  , 
•ascience  to  that  freedom  which  is  the  chief  prerogative 
cf  the  gospel ;  taking  off  those  cruel  burthens  imposed  not 
l)y  necessity,  as  other  tyrants  are  wont  for  the  safeguard  of  ,. 
their  lives,  but  laid  upon  our  necks  by  the  strange  wilfulness  , 

rd  wantoflness  of  a  needless  and  jolly  perseciiLoE  called 
•  Journale  of  the  HouKot  Commons,  Kov,  9,1640, 
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their  opposition  to  the  prelates :  aiid  we  need 

iiidifference.     Lastly,  Some  of  those  ancient  deliverers  have     ; 
had   immortal  praises,  for  preserving  their  cil.izetis  from  a     j 
famine  of  corn  ;  but  ttese,  by  lliis  only  repulse  of  an  unholy 
hierarchy,   almost   in   a   moment  replenished  with   saving     i 
knowledge  their  country,  nigh  famished  for  want  of  that 
which  should  feed   their  souls'."     This  is  very  just,    and 
admirably   expressed;    however,   it  is   but  justice   to    the     j 
reader,   to  let  him  know  that  Milton  altered  his  opinion  of 
these  very  men,  on  account  that  their  after  proceedings,  in 
his  judgment,  were  unsuitable  to  these  glorious  beginnings. 
His   words   are  worth   recording.     "A   parliament   being     i 
called,  to  redress  many  things,  as 'twas  thought,  the  people,'^ 
with  great  courage,  and  cxpeetaiion  Co  be  eased  of  whaf 
discontented  them,   chose  to   their  behoof  in  parliaalent,^ 
such  as  they  thought  best  affected  to  the  public  good,  and 
some  indeed  men  of  wisdom  and  iutegrity;  the  rest,  (to  be; 
sure  the  greater  part)  whom  wealth  or  ample  possessions,  of 
bold   and   active  ambition  (rather  than  merit)   had  com-' 
mended  to  the  name  place.     But  when  once  the  superficjali 
zeal  and  popular  fumes,   that  acted  their  new  magistracy,. 
were  cooled  and   spent  in  them,  strait  every  one    betoob 
himself  (setting  the   commonwealth   behind,    his    private' 
ends  before)  to  do  as  his  own  profit  or  ambition  led  him.    ' 
Then  was  justice  delayed,  and  soon  after  denied;  spight 
and  favour  determined  all :  hence  faction,  thence  treachery, 
both  at  home  and   in  the  field;  every  where  wrong  and 
oppression:    foul   and   horrid  deeds  committed    daily,    or 
maiqtained  in  secret,   or  in   open.     Some  who  had   been 
■  called  from  shops  and  warehouses,  without  other  merit,  to 
^it  in  supreme  councils  and  committees,  (as  their  bceeding 
was)  fell  to  huckster  the  commonwealth.     Others  did'  there- 
after as  men  could  sooth  and  humour  them  best ;  so  he  who.' 
would  give  most,  or  under  covert  of  hypocritical,aeal, 
sinuate  basest,  enjoyed  unworthily  the  rewards, of  learninj 
and  lidelity ;  or  escaped  the  punishment  of  his  crimes 
■Milton'sProaeWorka,  vol,  I.  p.  130, 
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•»ot  doubt  but  witli  zeal  he  joined  in  it.    Tlie 

misdeeds.  Their  votes  and  ordinances,  which  men  looked 
should  hflve  contained  the  repealing  of  bad  laws,  and  the 
immediace  constitution  of  better,  resoondvcl  with  nothing 
else,  but  new  impositions,  taxes.  exci9(?s;  yearly,  monthly, 
weekly.     Not  to  reckon  the  offices,  gifts  and  preferments, 

'  bestowed   and   shared  among  themselves. And,  if  the  j 

f  9Uie  were  in  this  plight,  religion  was  not  in  much  betlerj 
f^lo  reform  which,  a  certain  number  of  divines  were  cilled;- 
leilher  chosen  by  any  rule  W   custom   ecclesiastical,    nor 
[■eminent  for   either  piety  OT  knowledge  above  olliera   left 
,,    only   as  each   member  of  parliament,  in  his  private 
r  fency,   thought  fit,  so  elected  one  l>y  one.     The  most  partfl 
S  of  them  were  such  as  had  preached  and  cried  down,  with  I 
I  great  shew  of  zeal,  the  avarice  and  pluralities  of  bishopsl 
and  prelates  ;  that  one  cure  of  souls  was  a  full  employment  1 
for  one  spiritual   pastor,  how  able  soever,  if  not  a  charge 
rather   above   human   strength.     Yet   these   conscientiouB  j 
Men  (ere  any  part  of  the  work  done  for  which  they  camaJ 
together,  and  that  on  the  public  salary)  wanted  not  hold- J 
Bess,   to   the   ignominy   and   scandal    of   their   pastor-like 
profession,  and  especially  of  their  boasted  reformation 
seize  into  their  hands,  or  not  unwillingly  to  accept  (bes 
one,   sometimes   two  or  more  of  the  best  livings)  colle- 
giate masterships  in  the  universities,   rich  lectures  in  the  I 
city,   setting  sail  to  all  winds  that  might  blow  gain  into  | 
I-  their  covetous  bosoms ;   by  which   means  these   great  re-  * 
I'bnkers   of  non-residence,  among   so  many   distant   cure^ 
^  irere  not   ashamed  to  be  seen   so  quickly   pluralists   and 
non-residents  themselves,  to  a  fearful  condemnation,  doubt- 
less, by  their  own  mouths.     And  j-et  the  main  doctrine, 
for   which   they  took  such   pay,    and   insisted    upon  with 
more  vehemence  than  gospel,  was  but  to  tell  us,  in  effect, 
that  their  doctrine  was  worth   nothing,   and   the   spiritnaJ^J 
power  of  ttitir  ministry  less  available  than  bodily  computi 
fiionj  peisnading  the  magistrate  to  use    it,   as  a  stronger 
means  to  subdue  and  bring  in  conscience  than  evangelical 
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tyranny  of  the  bishops  had  been  long  odious  in 

persuasion;  diatrusting  the  virtue  of  their  own  spiritual 
weapons,  which  were  given  them,  it"  they  be  rightly  called, 
with  full  warrant  of  sufficiency  to  pull  down  all  thoughts 
and  imaginations  that  exalt  themselves  against  God.  But 
while  they  taught  compulsion  without  couvinceraent, . 
which,  not  long  before,  they  complained  of,  as  executed 
unchristian ly  against  themselves,  these  intents  are  clear 
to  have  been  no  better  than  antichristian;  setting  up  a 
spirituaj  tyranny,  by  a  secular  power,  to  the  advancing  of 
their  own  authority  above  the  magistrate,  whom  they 
would  have  made  their  executioner,  to  punish  chiurch- 
delinquencies,  whereof  civil  laws  bad  no  cognizance.  And 
well  did  their  disciples  manifest  themselves  to  be,  no  better 
principled  than  their  teachers;  trusted  with  committee- 
ships, and  other  gainful  offices,  upon  their  commendations 
for  zealoos,  and  (as  they  sticked  not  to  term  them)  godly 
men,  but  executing  their  places  hke  children  of  the  devil, 
unfaithfull)',  unjustly,  unmercifully,  and,  where  not  coP- 
ruptly,  stupidly.  So  that  between  them  the  teachers,  tmfl 
these  the  disciples,  there  hath  not  been  a  more  ignominioo* 
and  mortal  wound  to  faith,  to  piety,  to  the  work  of 
formation,  nor  more  cause  of  blasphemy  given  to  the 
enemies  of  God  and   truth,   since  the  first  preaching   of 

reformation "." A  stronger  contrast,  perhaps,  never  was 

than  what  is  formed  by  these  two  passages  of  the  same 
writer.  However,  in  this  latter,  we  may  observe  it  is  allowed 
they  began  well,  though  their  after-deeds  are  represented 
as  black,  odious  and  detestable.  Be  they  what  they  may, 
I  am  not  concerned  in  their  vindication.  Those  of  them 
that  fall  in  my  way  I  will  represent  fairly,  censure  candidly, 
and  leave  them  to  the  determination  of  the  reader.  That 
there  was  a  glorious  band  of  patriots  in  the  house  of  com- 
taoag,  in  the  beginning  of  the  long  parliament^  ib  toa 
evident  to_be  denied.     Milton,  by  mentioning 
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[ids  eyes,  and  therefore  he  adliered  to  tlieir  cne- 
liQies  iu  all  their  attacks  on  them :  though  he 

known  facts,  has  eslalilished  their  character  Wyun'i  all 
contradiction.  Elated  by  prosperity,  influenced  by  the  ■ 
priesthood,  ensnared  by  wealth  and  power,  or  heated  by 
opposition,  it  is  very  poi^sible  many  things  were  done  by 
ifaein  which  can  never  be  justified,  though  ftllowunces  be 
made  for  times  of  disorder  aod  confusion:  more  especially 
the  permitting  their  clergy  to  tyrannize  over  (he  con- 
sciences of  men,  like  the  prelates  that  went  before  them,  i 
This  latter,  indeed,  seems  to  have  given  Milton  the  grpatest 
disgust,  who  was  a  mortal  foe  to  the  dominion  of  (iriests, 
aod  a  zealous  assertor  of  the  rights  of  conscience.  He 
could  not  bear  that  the  same  kind  of  men  should  complain  of 
and  exercise  oppression;  that  those,  in  whose  cause  he  had 
drawn  his  pen,  should  defeat  all  his  hopes,  and  manifest 
that  it  was  not  liberty,  but  power,  they  had  been  coniend- 
Lfog  for. 

Because  fou  liaTetbroini  off  your  prelate  lord, 

Aod  with  miff  TOwi  renonnc'd  hia  liWrgy, 

To  leize  llie  niJon'd  *bare  plurality, 

From  them  whose  sin  yeeovted,  not  abhorr'd ; 
Dare  ye  tor  thisudjurfi  the  civil  sword 

To  force  bor  omMienvm  that  Christ  set  fref , 

And  ride  us  with  ■  olasiie  hier»rchy. 

Montesquieu  seems  to  account  well  for  a  behaviour  which 
appears  at  first  sight  so  unnatural.  "  It  is  aprinciple,"  says 
he,  "  that  every  religion  which  is  persecuted  becomes  itself 
persecuting ;  for  as  soon  as  by  some  accidental  turn  it  arises 
fiom  persecution,  it  attacks  the  religion  which  persecuted 
it;  not  as  a  religion,  but  as  a  tyranny'." 

The  parliament  however  rectified  their  conduct,  even  on 
this  head,  to  the  sore  displeasure  of  the  lordly  presbyters, 
and  Icept  them  from  misusing  and  oppressing  their  brethren. 
So  thai  upon  the  whole,  though  they  were  not  free  from 
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was  far  enough  from  having  formed  a  plan  of  a  . 

diiFerent  government.     "  I  can  tell  you.  Sirs,"  , 

faults,  yet  were  tbey,  in  the  eyes  of  the  knowing  and  im- 
prejudiced,  "the   ablest  noblest  set   of  people  this  nation 
ever  produced."     But  let  us  appeal  to  facts. — "  When  Van 
Trornp  set  upon  Blake  in  Foleston-hay,  the  parliament  bad 
not  above  thirteen  ships  against  threescore,  and  not  a  man 
that  had  ever  seen  any  other  fight  at  sea,  than  a  merchant 
ship  and  a  pyraie,  to  oppose  the  best  captain  in  the  world, 
attended  with  many  others   in  valour  and  experience  not 
much  inferior  to  him.     Many  other  difficulties  were  ob- 
served in  the   unsettled  state:  few  ships,  want  of  money, 
several   factions,  and  some  who  to  advance  particular  inter- 
ests betrayed  the  pnbJick.     But  such   was   the   power  of 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  tliose  that  set  at  the  helm,  and 
their  diligence  in  chusing  men  only  for  their  merit,  was     . 
blessed  with  such  success,  that  in  two  years  our  fleets  grew    J 
to  he  as  famous  as  our  land  armies ;  the  reputation  and    I 
power  of  our  nation  rose  to  a  greater  height,  than  when    1 
we  possessed  the  better  half  of  France,  and  the  kings  of    ' 
France  and   Scotland  were   our  prisoners.     All  the  states, 
kings,  and  potentates  of  Europe,   most  respectfully,  not  to 
say   submissively,  sought    our  friendship;  and    Rome    was 
more  afraid  of  Blake,  than  they  had  been  of  the  great  king 
of  Sweden,    when    he    was  ready  to  invade  Italy    with   a    j 
hundred  thousand  men.     This  was  the  work  of  those,  who,    I 
if   our  author    [Filmer]  say  true,    thought  basely   of  the  A 
publick  concernments ;  and  believing  things  might  be  wett  jj 
enough  managed  by  others,  minded  only  their  private  af-  ^ 
fairs.     These  were  the  effects  of  the  negligence  and  igno- 
rance of  those,  who  being  suddenly  advanced   to  offices, 
were  removed  before  they  understood  the  duties  of  ihem'." 

Mr.  Trenchard  celebrates  their  actions  in  the  following 

manner.    "The  parliament  governed   for  five  yearsj  who 
made  their  name  famous  through  the  whole  earth,  conquer- 
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said  he  to  Sir  Thomas  Chichely  and  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  "  what  I  would  not  have ;  thou^  I 
cannot  what  I  would* :"  the  case  of  many 
others  I  suppose  at  that  time.  He  appeared 
very  zealous  for  the  remonstrance  "  of  the  state 

ed  iheir  enemies  in    England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  re--^ 
duced  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  to  their  own  terms; 
covered  our  reputation  at  sea;  overcame  the  Dutch  in  s^l 
veralfainous  battles;  secured  our  trade,  and  managed   the  ^ 
publick  expences  with  so  much  frugality,  that  no  estatsa  -1 
were  gained  by  private  men  upon  the  publick  miseries;  aad^l 
at  last  were  passing  an  act  fur  their  own  dissolution,  and' 
settling  the  nation  in  a  free  and  impartial  coinmonwealtbjil 
of  which  the  army  being  afraid,  thought  it  necessary  to  di» 
solve  them '',"     The  bare  recital  of  these  facts  is  an  elogiuia 
sufficient :  and  every  man  who  knows  them  to  be  facts,  will'4 
be  disposed  to   think  favourably  of  those  who  performed'! 
them ;  and  to  contemn  a  writer  who  has  the  insolence  an44 
ill  breeding  (though   a  frequenter  of  courts  and  a  lover  off 
the  polite  arts)  to  call  them  "  a  pack  of  knaves "." 

"The  remonstrance  of  the  state  of  the  kingdom.]    Thit  i 
remonstrance  deserves  very  particnlar  notice,  as  it  occasion-i 
ed  high  debates  in  the  house  of  commons ;  divisions  among  J 
the  members,  and  perhaps  hastened  the  resolution  of  the^ 
impeachment  and  intended  seizure  of  the  lord  Kimboltoa  < 
and   the  five  members,  which  soon  issued  into  a  war  be-  i 
tween  his   majesty  and  the  two  houses.     "The  house  of< 
commons,"  says   VVhitlock,  "  prepared  a  remonstrance   of 
the  state  of  the  kingdom  ;  wherein  they  mentioned  all  the 
mistakes,  misfortunes,  illegalities,  and  defaults  in  govern- 
ment, since  the  king's  coming  to  tHe  crown,  the  evil  coun- 
tels  and  counsellors,  and  a  malignant  party,  that  they  have  - 


■  '  Warwick's  Metodira,  p.  ITT. 
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of  the  kingdom,  whicb,  after  long  and  sharp 
debates,  was  carried  in  the  house  of  commons, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  December  15th, 
1641.  On  the  sixth  of  this  montli  he  was  ap- 
pointed of  a  committee  with  Mr.  Pymme,  Mr. 

no  hopes  of  settling  the  distractions  of  this  kingdom,  for 
want  of  a  concurrence  with  the  lords.  This  remonstrance 
■was  Bumewhat  roughly  penned,  both  for  the  matter  and  the 
expressions  in  it,  and  met  with  great  oppositions  ia  the 
house ;  intiomiich  as  the  debate  of  it  lasted  fioiu  three  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  till  ten  o'clock  the  next  morning;  and  the 
sitting  up  all  night  caused  many  through  weakness  or  weari- 
ness to  leave  the  house,  and  Sir  B.  R.  [Sir  Benjauiio  Rud- 
yard  I  suppose]  to  compare  it  to  the  Tcrdict  of  a  starved 

The  inttli  is,  this  reBionslrance  contains  a  ooocise  history 
of  the  enonnities  of  Charles's  government,  the  evil  coun- 
sellors who  had,  and  did  guide  him,  aiid  ihe  mischiefs 
*hich  they  had  been  meditating  against  the  house  itself  for 
their  opposition  to,  and  correction  of,  abuses.  "  The  op- 
positions, nbstnicliotis  aod  other  difficulties,"  says  the  fe- 
monstfaHce,  "  wherewilh  we  have  been  encountred,  and  - 
which  stiii  lye  in  our  way  wiih  some  strength  and  moch 
obstinacy,  are  these:  The  malignant  party  whom  we  have 
formerly  described,  to  he  the  actors  and  prooiotei's  of  all  I 
out  misery,  they  have  takei;  heart  again;  they  have  been  ' 
able  to  prefer  some  of  their  own  factors  and  agents  to  de- 
grees of  honor,  to  places  of  trust  and  employment  even 
during  the  parliament.  They  have  endeavoured  to  work  in 
his  majesty  ill  impressions  and  opinions  of  our  proceediugs^ 
as  if  we  iiftd  aitogetber  done  our  own  work,  and  not  hi*, 
and  h^d  obtained  from  him  many  things  verv  prejuditiial  to 
the  crown,   hoth   in  respect   of  prerogative  ;iud   profit*"." 

■  Wfc'.limtN  M™o™iB,  p-  51.  •  ThB  R«|«mt(^BiCT  of  the  Sl»lp  uf  th«  • 
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Lisle,  Sir  Guy  Palmes,  lord  Falkland,  Mr. 
Strode,  Sir  Jolm  Straiigcways,  Sir  *  *  *  Ar- 
inyn,  *  *  *  Hide ;  to  present  some  such  course 
to  the  house,    as  may   be  (it  to  prevent   all 

Again — "'Tliey  have  sought,  by  many  subtile  practices,  to 
cause  jealousies  and  divisions  betwixt  us  and  our  brethren 
of  iScotland,  by  slandering  their  proceedings  and  intentions 
towards  os;  and  by  secret  endeavours  to  instigate  and  in- 
cense them  and  us  one  against  another.  Tbey  have  had 
McU  a  party  of  bishops  and  popish  lords  in  the  houac  of 
peers  as  halh  caused  much  opposition  and  delay  in  the  pro- 
setrution  of  delinrjiients,  hindered  tlie  proceedings  of  divers 
good  bills  passed  ia  the  commons  house,  concerning  the 
leformation  of  sundry  great  abuses  and  corruptions  both  in 
church  and  state.  They  have  laboured  to  seduce  and  cor- 
rupt some  of  the  commons  house,  to  draw  them  into  con- 
spiracies and  combinations  against  the  liberty  of  the  par- 
liament: and  by  their  instruments  and  agents,  they  have 

I  attempted   to  disaffect  and  discontent  his  majesties  array, 

^  and  to  engage  it  for  the  maintenance  of  their  wicited  and 
trayterous  designs,  the  keeping  up  of  bishops  in  their  votes 
and  fupctions,  and  by  force  to  compel  the  parharaent  to 
order,  limit  and  dispose  their  proceedings  in  such  manner 
as  might  best  concur  with  the  intcntionni  of  this  dangerous 
and  potent  faction.  And  when  one  mischievous  design  and 
attempt  of  theirs  to  bring  on  the  army  against  the  parlia- 
raenC  and  tlic  city  of  London  had  been  discovered  and  pre- 
Trented,  they  presently  undertoolc  another  of  the  same  dam- 
sable  nature,  with  this  addition  to  it,  to  endeavour  to  make 

tthe  Scottish  army  neutral,  whilst  the  English  army,  which 
C  had  laboured  to  corrupt  and  invenorae  against  us  by 
^eir  false  and  slanderous  suggestions,  should  execute  their 

[*  malice  to  the  subversion  of  our  religion  and  the  dissolution 
of  our  government.  Thus  they  have  lieen  continually  prac- 
to  disturb  the  peace,  and  plotting  the  destruction 
even  of  all  the  kini^'s  dominions,  and  have  employed  their 
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abuses  in  the  election  of  members  to  serve  in 
the;  house  :  and  in  particular  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  infonnation  given  to  tlie  housCj 
concerning  the  ele.  tion  at  Arundel  in  Sussex  * : 

emissaries  and  agents  in  them  all  for  the  promoting  of  their 
devilish  designs,  which  the  vigilancy  of  those  who  were 
well  affected  hath  still  discovered,  and  defeated  bePc^e  they 
were  ripe  for  execution  in  England  and  Scotland;  only  in 
Ireland,  which  was  farther  off,  they  have  had  time  and  op<- 
portimity  to  mould  and  prepare  their  work,  and  had  broag^ 
it  to  that  perfection,  that  they  had  possessed  themselves  of  < 
that  whole  kingdom — if  their  main  enterprise  upon  the  city* 
and  castle  of  Dublin  had  not  been  detected  and  prevented. 

And  certainly,  had  not  God,  in  his  great  mercy  unto 

this  land,  discovered  and  confounded  their  former  designs, 
we  had  been  the  prologue  to  this  tragedy  in  Ireland,  and 
had  by  this  time  been  made  the  lamentable  spectacle  of 

misery  and  confusion  ^." Lord  Clarendon  gives  a  large 

account  of  the  passing  this  remonstrance,  and  among  other 
particulars,  the  following :  ^'  They  [the  leading  men  in  the 
house  of  commons]  promised  themselves  they  should  easily 
carry  it:  so  that  the  day  it  was  to  be  resumed,  they  enter- 
tain'd  the  house  all  the  morning  with  other  debates,  and 
towards  noon  call'd  for  the  remonstrance:  and  it  beino- 
urg'd  by  some,  that  it  was  too  late  to  enter  upon  it,  with 
much  dilEculty  they  consented,  that  it  should  be  enter'd 
upon  next  morning  at  nine  of  the  cloc^;  and  every  clause 
should  be  debated ;  for  they  would  not  have  the  house  re- 
solv'd  into  a  committee,  which  they  believ'd  would  spend 
too  much  time.  Oliver  Cromwell  (who  at  that  time  was 
little  taken  notice  of)  ask'd  the  lord  Falkland,  why  he 
would  have  it  put  off,  for  that  day  would  quickly  have  de^ 
termined  it?  He  answered,  there  would  not  have  beea 
time  enough,   for  sure  it  would  take  some  debate.    The 

•  jQurqals  of  the  House  of  Commons,  *  The  RemomtiBPce,  &c.  p.  21 . 
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^s  he  was  appointed  of  many  others.  So  that 
what  ■  has  been  said  of  his  being  little  known, 
or  taken  notice  of  in  the  beginning  of  this  par- 
other  replied,  A  very  sorry  one:  they  supposing,  by  the 
computation  they  had  made,  that  very  few  would  oppose 
it."  But  he  quickly  found  he  was  mistaken.  For  the  de- 
lates, as  appears  from  the  quotation  above  from  Whitlock, 
being  very  long,  and  the  house  consenting  to  adjourn, 
*'  As  they  went  out  of  the  house,  the  lord  Falkland  asked 
Oliver  Cromwell  whether  there  had  been  a  debate?  To 
which  he  answered,. he  would  take  his  word  another  time; 
and  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  with  some  asseveration, 
that  if  the  remonstrance  had  been  rejected,  he  would  have 
sold  all  he  had  the  next  morning,  and  never  have  seen 
England  more ;  and  he  knew  there  were  many  other  honest 
men  of  the  same  resolution.  So  near  was  the  poor  king* 
dom  at  thM.time  to  its  deliverance^."  This  reflection  is 
added  by  bis  lordship  on  account  of  the  small  majority  by 
which  the  remonstrance  passed,  which  he  says  was  by  nine 
voices  and  no  more.  It  is  but  a  trifle  ;  but  those  who  are 
^ery  positive,  should  be  exact.  The  numbers  for  passing 
the  remonstrance  were  159;  against  it,  148^;  so  it  passed 
by  eleven  voices.  Sir  Ralph  Hopton  read  and  presented  it 
to  his  majesty  at  Hampton-Court,  who  received  him  and 
those  who  accompanied  him  from  the  house  well,  but  de-^ 
sired  it  might  not  be  published  till  the  house  had  his 
answer.  But  on  the  15th  of  December  following  it  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  by  the  commons,  notwithstanding.' 
The  above  anecdote  indicates  the  temper  and  spirit  of 
Cromwell,  and  clearly  shews  that  he  was   determined  no 

longer  to   submit  to   illegal  rule. The  remonstrance 

itself  was  indeed  a  very  bold  thing,  and  little  less  than 
bidding  Charles  defiance :  nor  can  it  much  be  wondered  atV 
They  who  put  it  on  foot  well  knew  they  were  the  objects  of 

«  Clarendon,  vol  II.  p.  312.  *»  Journal,  22  Nov.  1641. 
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liament,  must  be  without  foundation. — When 
tiie  civil  war  broke  out,  he  adhered  to  the 
pariiament,  raised  a  troop  of  horse,  whom  he 

his  majesty's  batred  and  aversion.  What  he  had  attempted 
against  them  was  apparent;  what  he  intended,  they  con- 
jectured, and,  perhaps,  more  than  he  intended.  They  had 
no  measures  now  to  keep  with  him,  and  he  used  as  little 
ceremony  with  them.  For  soon  after  followed  his  going  to 
the  house  to  seize  those  whom  he  deemed  heads  of  the  op- 
position; his  departure  from  Whitehall ;  the  disputes  about 
the  militia;  the  erecting  his  standard  at  Nottingham ;  in  a 
word,  the  civil  war.  I  cannot  omit  the  following  passages 
from  Warwick ;  they  shew  the  temper  of  the  times,  and  the 
zeal  which  on  both  sides  was  exerted  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  "Upon  the  king's  return  out  of  Scotland,  the 
city  of  London's  splendid  entertainment  of  him,  and  the 
discourses  that  flew  in  all  parts,  of  the  ample  satisfaction 
the  king  had  given  (both  which  they  foresaw,  l^ore  it  was 
.  put  in  execution)  made  them  prepare  so  foul  a  remonstrance 
to  give  the  king  his  first  entertainment  amongst  them,  that 
a  blacker  libel  could  not  be  framed  either  against  his  person 
or  government ;  and  it  passed  so  tumultuously  two  or  three 
nights  before  the  king  came  to  town,  that  at  three  of  the 
clock  in  the  morning,  when  they  voted  it,  I  thought,  we 
had  all  sat  in  the  valley,  of  the  shadow  of  death ;  for  we, 
like  Joab'a  and  Abner's  young  men,  had  catched  at  each 
others  locks,  and  sheathed  our  swords  in  each  others  bowels, 
had  not  the  sagacity  and  great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden, 
by  a  short  speech,  prevented  it,  and  led  us  to  defer  our  angry 
debate  until  the  next  morning  *."  This  passage  does  honor 
to  Hampden's  abilities.  Mr.  Hume  says,  "there  are  many 
jfpcoss  falshpods  in  this  remonstrance  *"  f  he  ought  to  have 
pointed  them  out,  instead  of  inventing  reasons,  and  suggest- 
ing them  to  have  been  offered  for  and  against  it. 

*  Warwick's  Memoirs,   p.  201.  ••  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  I.  p.  306. 
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chose    and  '^   disciplined  in  such  manner  as 
rendered  them  terrible  to  their  eneones,  and 
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He  raised  a  troop  of  horse^  whom  he  chose  and  disci* 
plined  in  such  a  manner  as  rendered  them  terrible  to  their 
enemies^  &c.]  Cromwell  adhered  to  the  parliament  out  of 
principle  and  inclination.  When  therefore  they  found 
tbemselres  in  danger,  and  that  a  war  was  unavoidable,  they 
put  themselves  in  the  best  posture  of  defence,  and  gave 
commissions  to  such  members  as  well  as  others,  as  seemed 
most  hearty  in  the  cause.  The  earl  of  Essex,  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  the  earl  of  Stamford,  lord  Willoughby  of  Parham, 
the  earl  of  Denbigh,  lord  St.  John,  with  others  of  the  no- 
bility, accepted  commissions,  and  sejt  themselves  with  zeal 
to  levy  forces  to  support  theifjcause*  Hampden  and  Holies 
refused  Bot  to  bear  arms,  hui  raised  regiments,  placed 
tb^nselves  at  their  head,  and  encountered  the  enemy  in  the 
field.  As  did  Sir  Philip  Stapylton  and  many  others  of  that 
brave  body.  To  these  joined  themselves  some  y<>ung  gen- 
tlemen :afxank  and  fortune,  from  a  sense  of  duty  and  fidelity 
to  their  country.  Mr.  Ludlow,  who  was  undoubtedly  an 
honest  man,  delivers  his  own  sense  of  it  at  that  time  in  the 
following  manner.  "  1  thought  it  my  duty,  upon  consider- 
ation of  my  age  and  vigorous  constitution,  as  an  English- 
man, and  an  invitation  to  that  purpose  from  my  father,  to 
enter  into  the  service  of  my  country^  in  the  army  com- 
manded by  Dhe  earl  of  Essex,  tinder  the  authority  of  the 
parliamen't.  I  thought  the  justice  of  .that  cause  I  had  en- 
gaged in  to  be  so  evident,  that  I  could  not  imagine  it  to  be 
attended  with  much  difficulty.  For  though  I  supposed  that 
many  of  the  clergy,  who  had  beefi  the  principal  authors  of 
our  miseries,  together  with  some  of  the  courtiers,  and  such 
as  absolutely  depended  on  the  king  for  their  subsistence,  as 
also  some  foreigners,  would  adhere  to  him;  yet  I  could  not 
think  that  many  of  the  people,  who  had  been  long  oppressed 
with  heavy  burdens,  and  now  with 'great  difficulty  had  ob- 
tained a  parliament,  composed  of  such  persons  as  were 
willing  to  run  all  hazards  to  procure  a  lasting  settlement  for 
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advanced  his  own  reputation.     None  perhaps 

were  ever  more  remarkable  for  their  courage, 

the  nation,  would  be  either  such  enemiea  to  themselves,  or 
so  ungrateful  to  those  they  had  trusted,  as  not  to  stand  by 
them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power :  at  least  (though  some 
might  not  have  so  much  resolution  and  courage  as  to  ven- 
ture all  with  them,  yet)  that  they  would  not  be  so  treacherous 
and  unworthy,  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  enemy  against 
those  who  had  the  laws  of  God,  nature  and  reason,  as  well 
as  those  of  the  land,  of  their  aide.  Soon  after  my  engage- 
ment in  this  cause,  I  met  with  Mr.  Richard  Fiennes,  son 
to  the  lord  Say,  and  Mr.  Charles  Fleetwood,  son  to  Sir 
Miles  Fleetwood,  then  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons; 
with  whom  consulting,  it  was  resolved  by  us  to  assemble 
as  mapy  young  gentlemen  of  the  inns  of  court,  of  which 
we  ihen  werey  and  others,  as  should  be  found  disposed  to 
this  service,  in  order  to  be  instructed  together  in  the  use  of 
arms,  to  render  ourselves  fit  and  capable  of  acting  in  case 
there  should  be  occasion  to  make  use  of  us.  To  this  end 
we  procured  a  person  experienced  in  military  affairs  to  in- 
struct us  in  the  use  of  arms;  and  for  some  time  we  fre- 
quently met  to  exercise  at  the  Artillery-Ground  in  London. 
And  being  informed  that  the  parliament  had  resolved  to 
raise  a  life  guard  for  the  earl  of  Essex,  to  consist  of  an 
hundred  gentlemen,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Philip 
Stapelton  a  member  of  parliament,  most  of  our  company 
entered  themselves  therein,  and  made  up  the  greatest  part 
of  the  said  guard ;  amongst  whom  were  Mr.  Richard 
Fiennes,  Mr.  Charles  Fleetwood,  afterwards  lieutenant  ge- 
neral, major  general  Harrison,  colonel  Isathaniel  Rich,  co- 
lonel Thomlinson,  colonel  Twisleton,  colonel  Boswell,  major 

Whitby,   and   myself,  with   divers   others'." Nor   was 

Cromwell  behind  hand  in  zeal  for  this  cause,  as  appears 
from  the  following  passages  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of   ■ 
commons.     "  Whereas  Mr.  Cromwell  hath  sent  down  arms 
into   the  county   of  Cambridge,  for  the   defence  of  that 

■  Ludlow,  vol.  I.  p.  42,  fir  I'g. 
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sobriety  and  regularity.  Indeed  the  whole 
army  under  his  command,  merited  and  ob- 

coonty;  it  ia  this  day  ordered  that  Sir  Dudley  North  shall 
forthwith  pay  to  Mr.  Cromwell  one  hundred  pouods,  which 
he  hath  received  from  Mr.  Crane  late  high-sheriff  of  the 
county  of  Cambridge  ;  which  said  hundred  pounds  the  said 
Mr.  Crane  had  remaining  in  his  hands  tor  coat  and  conduct 
money.  Ordered  that  M  r.  Cromwell  do  move  the  lord  lieute- 
nant for  the  county  of  Cambridge,  to  grant  his  deputation 
to  some  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Cambridge  to 
train  and  exercise  the  inhabitants  of  that  town."  This  was 
July  15,  ]642.  The  exact  time  of  his  taking  a  commission 
I  cannot  find,  though  1  have  looked  into  many  writers  for 
that  purpose:  It  must  however  have  been  in  the  very  begin- 
nings of  the  civil  war.  For  on  the  15th  of  Aug.  1642,  Sit 
Philip  Stapelton  gave  an  account  in  the  house,  from  the 
committee  for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom,  that  "  Mr.  Crom- 
well, in  Cambridgeshire,  had  seized  the  magazine  in  the 
castle  at  Cambridge  ;  and  had  hindered  the  carrying  of  the 
plate  from  that  university.  And  on  the  18th  of  August  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  prepaie  an  order  for  the  indem- 
nity of  Mr.  Cromwell,  and  Mr.  Walton,  and  those  that 
have  or  sliall  assist  them  in  the  stopping  of  the  plate  that 
was  going  from  Cambridge  to  York '." — The  first  rank  he 
held  in  the  army  it  is  agreed  on  all  hands  was  that  of  cap- 
tain of  a  troop  of  horse,  which  he  rose  and  disciplined  after 
inch  a  manner  as  rendered  them,  as  well  as  their  after  com- 
panions, the  objects  of  wonder,  admiration,  and  applause 
of  writers  of  all  parties,  in  our  divided  country.  Let  us 
hear  their  testimonies.  "  At  his  first  entrance  into  the  wars, 
being  but  captain  of  borae,  he  had  a  special  care  to  get  re- 
ligious men  into  his  troop :  these  men  were  of  greater  un- 
derstanding than  common  soldiers,  and  therefore  were  more 
apprehensive  of  the  importance  and  consequence  of  the 
war;  and  making  not  money,  but  that  which  they  took  fot 
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tained  the  highest  character.— The  first  action 

that  Cromwell   undertook  was    to   secure   the 

the  ptiblick  felicity  to  be  their  end,  they  were  the  more  en- 
gaged to  be  valient;  for  he  that  maketh  money  his  end, 
doth  esteem  his  life  above  hia  pay,  and  therefore  is  like 
enough  to  save  it  by  flinht,  when  danger  comes,  if  possibly 
he  can  :  but  he  that  uiaketh  the  fehcity  of  church  and  state 
his  end,  esteemeth  it  above  his  life,  and  therefore  wili  the 
Booner  lay  down  his  life  for  it.  And  men  of  parts  and  un- 
derstanding know  how  to  manage  their  business,  and  knovr 
that  flying  is  the  surest  way  to  deiith,  and  that  standing  to 
it  is  the  likeliest  way  to  escape  ;  there  being  many  usually 
that  fall  in  flight,  for  one  that  falls  in  valient  fight.  These 
things,  it  is  probable,  Cromwell  understood  ;  and  that  none 
would  be  such  engaged  valient  men  as  the  religious.  But 
yet  I  conjeeture,  that  at  his  first  choosing  such  men  into 
his  troop,  it  was  the  very  esteem  and  love  of  religious  men 
that  principidly  moved  him;  and  the  avoiding  of  those  dis- 
oidere,  mutinies,  plunderings  and  grievances  of  the  country, 
which  deboist  men  in  armies  are  commonly  guilty  of: 
by  this  means  indeed  he  sped  better  than  he  expected. 
Aires,  Desborough,  Herry,  Evanson,  and  the  rest  of  that 
troop,  did  prove  so  valient,  that  as  far  as  I  could  learn, 
lliey  never  once  ran  away  before  an  enemy.  Hereupon  he  got 
a  commission  to  take  some  care  of  the  associated  countiet, 
where  he  brought  this  troop,  into  a  double  regiment,  of 
fourteen  full  troops;  and  all  these  as  full  of  religious  men 
as   he   could  get:    these   having  more   than   ordinary  wit 

and    resolution,   had   more    than   ordinary    success'," 

Cromwell's  own  account  will  confirm  this.  "  1  was  a  per- 
son," says  he,  "that  from  my  first  employment  was  sud- 
denly preferred,  and  lifted  up  from  lesser  trusts  to  greater, 
from  my  first  being  a  captain  of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  I  did 
labour  (as  well  as  I  could)  to  discharge  my  trust,  and  God 
blessed  me  as  it  pleased  him,  and  I  did  truly  and  plainly, 
and  then  in  a  way  of  foolish  simplicity  (as  it  was  judged  by 
>  R.eliquite  BailerisnK,  p.  J8. 
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town  of  Cambridge,  for  the  parliament.     A» 
the  king  had  requested    a  supply  of  money 

verie  great  and  wise  men,  and  good  men  too)  desired  to 
make  use  of  my  instruments  to  help  me  in  this  work;  and  I 
will  deal  pls^inlj  wilfc  you,  I  had  a  verie  worthy  friend  then, 
and  he  was  a  verie  nohle  person,  and  I  know  his  memorie 
was  verie  grateful  to  you  all.  Mr.  John  Hampden,  at  my 
first  going  out  into  this  engagement, (I  saw)  their  men  were 
heaten  at  e^ery  hand ;  I  did  indeed,  and  I  desired  him  that 
he  would  make  some  additions  to  my  lord  Essex's  armie,  of 
some  reginetenffi,  and  I  told  him  I  would  he  serviceable  to 
him,  in  bringing  such  men  in,  as  I  thought  had  a  spirit, 
that  would  do  something  in  the  work :  this  is  very  true 
that  I  tell  you,  God  knows  that  I  lie  not.  Your  troopg^ 
sliid  I,  are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving-men  and  tap* 
sters,  and  such  kind  of  fellows ;  and,  said  I,  their  troops 
are  gentkmens  sons,  younger  sons,  and  persons  of  quality, 
do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of  such  base  and  mean  fellows 
will  be  ever  able  to  encounter  gentlemen,  that  have  honour 
and  courage  and  *  resolution  in  themi  f  Truly  I  presented 
bim  in  this  manner  conscienciously,  and  truly  h*  did  tell 
him,  you  must  get  men  of  a  spirit,  and  take  it  not  ill  what 
I  say,  (I  know  you  will  not)  of  a  spirit  that  is  likely  to  go 
on  as  far  as  gentlemen  will  go,  or  else  I  am^ure  you  will  be 
beaten  still ;  ^  told  him  so,  I  did  truly.  He  was  a  wise 
and  worthy  person,  and  he  did  think  that  I  talked  a  good 
notion,  but  an  impracticable  one ;  truly  I  told  him  I  could 
do  somewhat  in  it,  I  did  so,  and  truly  I  must  needs  say 
that  to  you  (impart  it  to  what  you  please)!  raised  such  men 
as  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them,  and  made  some  con- 
science 6£  what  they  did,  and  from  that  day  forward,  I  must 
3ay  to  you,  they  were  never  beaten,  and  wherever  they 
were  engaged  against  the  enemy,  they  beat  continually  *.'* 

*  Monarchy  asserted  to  be  the  best  form  of  government,  in  a  oonferenoe  at 
"WhitehaU  betvfW^OliTer  and  a  comurittee  of  parliament,  p.  38.'  I,iimd.  Srsk 
1660. 
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from  the  University,  and  intimated  his  desire 

of  their  plate;    for  its  better  security,    they 

r*— This  religion  of  Oliver  anrt  his  troops,  whatever  it  wa»^ 
ligBve  matter  for  raillery  to   the  cavaliers.     "  As  for  Noll 
pCromwell,"  said  Marchamont  NeedhatOt  "lie  ia  gone  forth, 
■in  the  might  of  his  spirit,  with  all  his  train  of  disciples; 
every  one  of  whom  is  as  David,  a  man  of  war,  and  a  pro- 
phet; gifted  men  all,  that  resolve  to  iheir  work  hetter  than 
any  of  the  sons  of  Levi,  and  run  quite  through  Wales  witU 
their  two  edged  swords,  to  convert  the  gentiles"."     I  know 
u>t  what  others  may  think,  but  in  my  opinion  the  character 
pven  by  Ciomwell   to  his   soldiej-s  of  religious    men,  and 
fnch  as  had  the  fear  of  God,  will  be  at  least  as  much  to  theif 
Isnour  in  the  eyes  of  posterity,  as  that  which  is  contained 

I  the  following  passage  is  to  the  soldiery  of in  much 

more  modern  tinies.  "  It  was  remarkable  in  the  late  war, 
that  when  all  the  different  nations  which  composed  the  con- ' 
federate  army,  were  performing  their  daily  devotions,  the 

soldiers  only,  seemed  to  have  no  sense  of  the  being  of 

a  God "."  This  gentleman  does  not  say  these  daring  men 
were  neVer  bealen,  or  that  they  continually  beat!  The 
following  passage  from  Wbitlock  is  too  remarkable  to  be 

neglected.     "  Cromwell had  a  brave  regiment  of  horse 

of  his  countrjtnen,  most  of  them  free-holders,  and  free- 
holders sons,  and  who  upon  matter  of  conscience,  engaged 
in  this  quarrel,  and  under  Cromwell.  And  thus  being  well 
armed  within,  by  the  satisfaction  of  their  own  consciences, 
and  without,  by  good  iron  aims,  they  would,  as  one  maD> 
stand  firmly,  and  charge  desperately''." Cromwell  is  cele- 
brated for  his  manner  of  disciplining  his  soldiers  even  by 
an  enemy.  "  Hi  autem  initio  nee  arma  tractandi  nee  equos 
gnari,  diligentia  solerti&que  bellatores  acerrimi  evaserunt; 
equis  etenim  curandis,  nutriendis  ac  detergendis  indies 
assuefacti  sunt,  &  si  opus  foret  simul  humicubando;  arma 

*  Meromiui  pra^Bticui,  Ma;  30,  1G48.  '  H«n*ay'i  Ttavels,  ToL  t. 

p.  TS,  in  the  nDte.  4ta.  Lend.  1753.  '  Whitlovk's  Memariub,  p.  73. 
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j>acked  up  the  same,  but  were  prevented  from 

insuper  polire/ aitida  8c  usui  expedita  servare^  loricas  opti- 
xnas  induere,   s^ue  coetero  armatures  genere  communire 
oondocefecerat  eos  Cromwellius.    Atque  hoc  exercitii  mili- 
t:aris  genere^  pras  reliquis  commilitonum  omnibus  emicuSre' 
A^irtute  bellica^  pluresque  ab  hoste  palinas  report&runt*."  i.  e.  • 
^'  His  men^  who  in  the  beginning  were  unskilful  both  in 
handling  their  arms,  and  managing  their  horses,  by  dili- 
gence and  industry  became  excellent  soldiers;  for  Crom- 
well  used  them  daily  to  look  after,  feed  and  dress  their 
horses  ;  and,  when  it  was  neediul,  to  lie  together  with  them 
on  the  ground;  and  besides,  taught  them  to  clean  and  keep 
their  arms  bright,  and  have  them  ready  for  service ;  to  chuse 
the  best  armour,  and  to  arm  themselves  to  the  best  advan- 
tage.    Trained  up  in  this  kind  of  military  exercise,  they  ex- 
celled all  their  fellow  soldiers  in  feats  of  war,  and  obtained 
more  victories  over  their  enemies,"    The  following  strata- 
gem to  try  the  courage  of  his  troopers  in  the  beginning, of 
the  war  is  related  by  more  than  one  writer.    "  Upon  the  first 
ii^u9t^  of  his  troop,  having  privily  placed  twelve  resolute 
mea  in  an  ambuscado  (it  being  near  some  of  the  king's  gar- 
risons) upon  a  signal,  on  the  appointed  time,  and  the  said 
ambush  with  a  trumpet  sounding,  galloped  furiously  to  the 
body,  out  of  which  some  twenty  instantly  fled  out  of  fear 
sind  dismay,  and  were  glad  the  forfeiture  was  so  cheap  and 
easy ;  and  ashamed  of  their  childish  and  disgraceful  desert- 
ing, of  their  station  and  colours,  had  not  the  confidence  to 
request  their  continuance  in  his  service,  or  deny  or  scruple 
the  rendring  their  horses  to  them  who  should  fight  the- 
liOrd's  battle  in  their  stead  ^J'    I  am  no  judge  of  military 
affairs ;  but  1  think^^it  is  a  maxim  "  that  good  discipline 
makes  good  soldiers."  '  Cromwell  was  quite  exact  in  this, 
^n4  the  behaviour  of  his  army  was  such  as  merited  the 
ft^iihteDt  praise,  even  abstracted  from  its  valour.     Let  us 

^«^4t^i  Elenchi,  p.  220.  pars  Qda.  ^  Flagellum,  or  the  Life,   &c.  of 

^j|bir'  Oomwell,  p.  24.  12mo.  Lond.  1663.    Perfect  Politician,  or  a  fuU  Vi«w 
«f  the  life  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  4.  8vo.  Lond.  1 630. 

vol..  in.  6 
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sending  it,   by  the  diligence  of  Oliver,  who 


hear  au  eye  witness  :  a  panegyrist  lie  is ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion aeeina  to  haTe  adiiered  pretty  much  to  the  truth. ■ 

"Quicquid  effuciuiit  iti  tc  dementes  Olivari,  nauci  noil 
facio,  religiosisaimum  iaiperatorem,  religionis  medita  in 
e.xercitibua  defeaaorem,  protectorein,  propagalorem,  netao 
nisi  laudum  tuarum  supra  modum  invidiiahlc  repevitur,  qai 
te  non  suspexerit,  admiratus  fuerit,  observant!^  aumm^  ntm 
coluerit.  Eaiin  vero  ubinam  terrarum  lim  religiosua  visiis 
est  imperator,  tamqu^  religiostis  exercitus  f  Miratus  ego 
sum,  varia^  Anglise  provincias  time  pro  negotiorum  meoFum, 
vel  priiicj|»s  mei  SereiiiBsimi  Ducis  Gueldris  Comilis  Usee- 
mundse  neceaaitate  peragrans,  easqu^  militibustuia  rcfevtas, 
itaquietas,  tranquillas,  pacatas,  quasi  tie  unus  quid«m  in  illis 
miles  esaet,  aic  addictaa  pietati,  quasi  monachorum  non  mUi- 
tUrD  legioiies  in  pagis  ipaaruna  dispersal  degerent.  Itacerw 
'singulis  diebus  tilm  fundendis  Deo  precibus,  liim  audiendis 
D^  pr^econiis,  eranl  assignata  tempora,  militea  ipsos  adeo 
modestos,  nihilque  nisi  Deum,  pielatem,  religiouem,  virtu- 
tem  resplrantea,  ut  ingcnui  fatearcum  stopore  non  mediocn 
ftcepfe  suapexi.  Atque  ne  putet  hlc  aliquia  velle  me  blanSri, 
oleum Olivario  diveudere,  vel  in  illius  auresinstillare,  testem 
Deum  adhibeo,  quod  aiepissiine  preesidiarioa  Olivarii,  modd 
lupr^  dicto  milites  adiena,  ne  vel  inverecnnduin  verbulum 
unquam  ab  uUius  ex  illis  ore  perceperira,  jusjoranduinque 
ttulluin,  sed  meram  humanilatem,  urbanitatein,  pietatem, 
iferecuudiam,  modtaiiam  aiiimadverterim.  Undeuequaquam 
tn  Qlivacii  miUtibua  locum  habere  potest  quod  de  omnibus 
ajiis  jaiupriilem  decantainm  est, 

"  NiiUb  Cdet  pietii!iqu6  viils  qui  casCB  Kquuntur, 

•'  Sed  de  illis  diccndum  potius  est, 

"MolUfidef  pietasquS  viria  qui  caslra  spqiiuntur' 

Warwick,  speaking  of  his  army,  says,  "  they  had  all 
naliually   ilie  phaiiatick  humour,  or  soon   imbibed   it 

'  Parallotum  Oliva  dm  noa  OliTarii  per  UuJ.  de  Ganil.  Ddid.  de  Brachcf ,  k«  - 
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on  this,   as  well  as  other  occasions,   shewed 

herd  of  this  sort  of  men  being  by  him  drawn  together,  hb 
-« — made  use  of  the  zeal  and  credality  of  those  persons^ 
teaching  them,  as  they  too  readily  taught  themselves,  thai 
they  engaged  for  God,  when  he  led  them  against  his  vice* 
gerent  the  king:  and  where  this  opinion  met  with  a  natural 
courage,  it  made  them  the  bolder,  and  too  oftner  the  cruel* 
lerr  for  it  was  such  a  sort  of  rhen,  as  killed  brave  yonitg 
Cavendish  and  many  others^  after  quarter  given,  in  cold 
Uood.  And  these  men,  habited  more  to  spiritual  pridfl 
than  carnal  riot  or  intemperance,  so  consequently  having, 
been  industrious  and  active  in  their  former  callings,  and 
professions,  where  natural  courage  wanted,  jseal  supplied 
its  place ;  and  at  first  they  clK>se  rather  to  dye  than  fly ; 
and  custom  removed  fear  of  danger :  and  afterwards  finding 
the  fiw^et  of  good  pay,  and  of  opulent  plunder,,  and  of  jBire* 
ferment,  suitable  to  activity  and;  merit;  th^ Ittcvatrte  pari 
made  gain  seem  to  them  a  natural  member  of  gCMHioesfl  V^ 
Though  many  shades  are  thrown  into  Warwick's  pictare^ 
it  is  still  be«utifal  in  comparison  of  '^  a  dissolute,  Wiifh 
ciplined,  wicked  beaten  army,"  which  Clarendon  tdb  «0 
the  king's  was,  when  lord  Hopton  took  its  command :  '^  ait 
army,  whose  horse/'  he  says,  "  their  friends  feared,  and  theiif 
enemites  laughed'  at;  being  terrible  only  in  plunder,  smd 
lesolute  in  running  away  ^J'  Such  would  not  have  been 
.ivtertained  by  Cromwell.  I  shall  close  this  note  with  the 
>k»t  writer's  chas*acter  of  Cromwell's  army,  givai  before 
fitftSi  houses  of  parliament,  Sept.  13,  I66O :  I  say  Cromwell'* 
otoiy,  for  it  is  well  known  they  were  the  same  men,  for  the 
most  part,  who  had  been  formed  by  him^  and  fought  under 
his  banfriers,  *^  No  other  prince,*'  says  the  diancdlor,  "  in 
Europe^  would  be  willing  to  disband  such  an  army;  an 
army  to  which  victory  is  entailed,  and  which,  humanly 
#(>eafting,  could  hardly  fail  of  conquest  whithersoever  he 
should  lead  it. — An  army  whose  order  and  discipline,  whose 

•  Warwick's  Memoirs,  p.  252.  *  Clarendon,  vol.  IV.  f*  739. 
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himself  an .  active  partisan  '^.     In  the  ccwirse 

sobriety  and  manners,  whose  courage  and  success  hath  made 

it  famous   and  terribk    over    the  world. His   majesty 

knows  they  are  too  good  Englishmen  to  wish  that  a  stand- 
ing army  should  be  kept  up  in  the  bowels  of  their  own 
country;  that  they  who  did  but  in  Bello  pack gerere  ne- 
gotium,  and  who  whilst  an  army  lived  like  good  husbandmen 
in  the  country,  and  good  citizens  in  the  city,  will  now 
become  really  such,  and  take  delight  in  the  benefit  of  that 
peace,  they  have  so  honestly  and  so  wonderfully  brought 
to  pass  V  What  an  elogium,  before  those  who  were  best 
of  all  able  to  judge  of  its  truth  and  propriety!  Nothing 
after  this  can  be  added. 

*^  They  were  prevented  by  the  diligence  of  Oliver,  who  . 
shewed  himself  an  active  partisan.]     I  intend  not  to  par- 
ticolarize  the  military  exploits  of  Cromwell,  they  are  suf- 
ficiently known.     Europe  sounded  with  them;  and   they 
will  be  long  talked  of.     However,  as    this   was  his  first 
exploit,  it  may  merit  some  attention,  as  well  as  rectify  some 
mistakes.     Great  complaint  is  made  of  him  in  the  Querela 
Cantabrigiensis,  in  the  following  words:  "  Master  Cromwell^- 
burgess  fgr  the  town  of  Cambridge,  and  then  newly  turned   . 
a  man  of  war,  was  sent  down  by  his  masters  above,  at  the 
invitation  of  his  masters  below  (as  himself  confessed)  to 
gather  what  strength  he  could  to  stop  all  passages  that  no  -^ 
plate  might  be  sent:  but  his  designs  being  frustrated,  aad^ 
his  opinion  as  of  an  active  subtile  man,  thereby  somewhat, 
shaken  and  endangered,  he  hath  ever  since  bent  himself  to.  • 
work  what  revenge  and  mischief  he  could  against  us.     In.  . 
pursuit  whereof,  before  that  month  was  expired,  down  he 
comes  again  in  a  terrible  manner  with  what  forces  he  could 
draw  together,    and  surrounds    divers   colleges,  while   we 
were  at  our  devotion  in  our  several  chappels,  taking  away 
prisoners,    several  doctors  of  divinity,  heads  of  colleges, 

'  Lives  of  the  Lord  Chancellors,  vol.  TI.  p.  126,  8vo.  Lond.  1712.  As  high  a 
character  is  given  of  these  men  in  the  continuation  of  the  Life  of  ClarendoB^ 
irol.  II.  p.  40. 
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af  the  war  he  gave  full  proof  of  his  bravery 
and  good  conduct :  at  Marston-Moor  he  turned 
the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  thereby  obtained 


and  these  be  carries  with  him  to  London  in  triumph  *." 

This  story  is  repeated  by  the  editor  of  Dr.  Barwick's  life, 
but  by  the  extract  from  the  journals,  in  the  foregoing  note, 
it  appears  that  his  design  of  stopping  the  plate  intended 
for  the  king,  was  not  frustrated,  and  therefore  the  former 
part  of  the  story  must  be  without  foundation.  May  writes, 
that  "  the  first  action  Cromwell  undertook  was  to  secure  the 
tawn  of  Cambridge  for  the  parliament,  about  the  middle 
of  January.  Universities  of  all  places  were  most  apt  to 
-adhere  to  the  king's  party,  esteeming  parliaments,  and 
especially  this,  the  greatest  depressors  of  that  ecclesiastical 
dignity,  ift  hope  of  which  they  are  there  nurtured.  Upoa 
•which  reason  they  were  packing  up  a  large  quantity  of  the 
plate  that  .belonged  to  all  the  colleges,  to  send  it  away  to 
the  king,   which   would   have  made  a  considerable  sam. 

^  This  was  foreseen  by  Cromwell ;  who  by  a  commission 
from  the  parliament,  and  lord  general  Essex,  had  raised  a 
troop  of  horse,  and  came  down  into  that  country,  with 
authority  to  raise  more  forces  as  occasion  served ;  he  came 
to  Cambridge  soon  enough  to  seize  upon  that  plate  V— 
What  the  quantity  of  plate  in  the  whole  was,  wbich  was 

.packed  up  for  the  king,  appears  not:  but  the  particular 
-pieces  sent  from  St.  John's  College  for  the  purpose,  amount- 

•  cd  to   two  thousand  sixty- five  ounces  and  three-fourths  H 

-  So  that  probably  the  whole  was  a  good  booty.  But  Crom- 
ivell  seldom  did  things  by  halves.    "  Whilst  I  w^as  about 

■  Huntington,  visiting  old  Sir  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  uncle 
and  godfather,  at  his  house  at  Ramsey,  he  told  me  this 
story  of  his  successful  nephew  and  god-son  ;  that  he  visited 
liim  with  a  good  strong  party  of  horse,  and  that  he  had 

*  Querela  CaDtabrigiensis,  Svo.  p.  182.  Lond.  1685.  *»  May's  Histocy 

ef  the  Parliament,  b.  HI.  p.  79.  folio.  Lond.  1647.  '  Barwick's  Life,  p,  34* 

9to.  Lond.  1724. 
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great  honour  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  hin 
piasters.  His  courage  notwithstanding  has  been 
called  in  question'*:  I  have  no  need  to  say, 

asked  hini  his  blessing,  and  that  the  few  hours  he  was 
there^  he  would  not  keep  on  his  hat  in  his  presence ;  hat 
at  the  saipe  time,  he  not  only  disarmed,  but  plimdered 
Jiim:  for  he  took  away  all  his  plate*."  This  was  in  cha- 
racter: "the  uncle  was  treated  with  proper  respect;  the 
cavalier  prevented  frofn  doing  mischief!  Cromwell  wel} 
nnderstood  his  duty. 

*^  His  courage  hoiyever  has  been  called  in  question.] 
It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  no  opinion  so  absurd 
as  not  to  have  been  embraced  by  some  men.    The  im-r* 
putatioxi  of  cowardice  to  Cromwell  would  not  easily  have 
been  thought  on,  by  tl^ose  who  had  seen  or  heard  of  his 
exploits.  But  prejudice  works  wonders,  and  in  a  tficelevelii 
or  exalts  characters  in  the  eyes  of  even  wise  and  under^ 
standing  men.  Lord  Holies  was  undoubtedly  of  this  number; 
but  being  opposed  and  oppressed  by  Cromwell  and  his 
party,  he  could  see  nothing  to  admire,  but  every  thing  to 
bl§.me  in  him.    '*  He  engaged  in  a  particular  opposition  to 
Cromwell,"  says  Burnet, "  in  the  time  of  the  war :  they  hated 
one  another  equally.     Holies  seemed  to  carry  this  too  far, 
for  he  would  not  allow  Cromwell  to  have  been  either  wise 
or  brave ;  but  often  applied  Solomon's  observation  to  him, 
that  the  battle  was  not  to  the  strong,  nor  favour  to  the  man 
pf  understanding,  but  that  time  and  chance  happened  to 
to  all  men^."    A  fine  way  of  levelling  the  acts  of  heroes!^ — 
!put  let  us  hear  Holies  himself.    *'  However  lieutenant 
general  Cromwell  had    the  impudence  and    boldness  to 
assume  much  of  the  honor  of  it  [the  victory  at  Marston- 
Moor,  in  July,  1644]  to  himself,  or  rather,  Herod  like,  to 
suffer  others  to  magqify  and  adore  him  for  it  (for  I  can 
scarce  believe  he  should  be  so  impudent  to  give  it  out 
himself,  so  conscious  as  he  must  be  of  his  own  base 

•  Warwick,  ^  251.  *  Burnet,  ifol.  I.  p.  1S4. 
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|i%itUout  reason.  —  His    success   procured  him 

S^icnds  and  reputation;  but  at  the  same  time 

E'-cowardliness)  those  who  did  the  principal  service  that  day, 

were  major  genera!  Lesly,  who  commanded  the  Scots  hor»e, 

major  geneval  Crawford,  who  wns  major  general  to  iJie  earl 

of  Manchesier'a  brigade,    and   Sir  Tlioma3   Fairfel,  who, 

under  his  father,  commanded  the  northern  brigade.     Uul  my 

friend  Cromwell  had  neither  part  nor  lott  in  the  busine^is: 

■      for  I  have  several  times  heard  it  from  Crawford's  own  mouih 

Lri(an(l  [  think  1  shall  not  be  mistaken  if  1  say  Cromwell  him- 

^kelF  has  heard   it  from  him;  for  he  once  said  it  aload  ia 

r\Vesiminster-hall,  when  Cromwell  passed  by  him,  wiih  a 

design  he  might  hear  him)  that  when  the  whole  army  at 

Mai-ston-Moor  was  in  a  fair  possibility  lo  be  utterly  routed, 

--^aad  a  great  part  of  it  running,  he  saw  the  body  of  horse  of 

liat  brigade  ilamllng  still,   and  to  his  seeming  donbtful 

brbtch  way  to  charge  backward  or  forward,  when  he  cainc 

(o  them  in  a  great  passion,   reviling  them   with  the 

names  of  pollroons  find  cowards,  and  asked  them  if  they 

would  stand  still  and  see  the  day  lostf     Whereupon  Cfom- 

■well  shewed  himsell^  and  in  a  pitiful  voice  said,  '  Major 

genera!,  what  shall  I  do  ?'     He  (begging  pardon  for  what  he 

said,  not  knowing  he  was  there,  towards  whom  he  knew 

v^s  distance  as  to  his  superior  officer)  told  him,  '  Sir,  if 

^Bbbu  charge  not,  all  is    lost;'  Cromwell   answered  he  was 

^Krounded,  and  was  not  able  to  charge  (his  great  wound  being 

a  little  burn  in  the  neck  by  the  accidental  going  off  behind 

him  of  one  of  his  soldiers'  pistol*,);  then  Crawford  desired 

him   to  go  off  the  field,  and  aenf'ing  one  away  with  bim 

who  very  readily  followed  wholesome  advice)  led  them  on 

eif,  which  was  not  the  duty  of  his  place,  and  as  little 

"Cromwell's  honor,  as  it  proved   to   he  much   for   the 

advancement  of  his  and  parties  pernicious  designs.     This  I 

have  but  by  relation,  yet  I  easily  believe  it  upon  the  credit 

i)f  the  reporter,  who  was  a  man  of  honor,  that  was  not 

a&hamed  or  afraid  to  publish  it  in  all  places.     Besides  I  have 

lieard  a  parallel  »tory  of  his  valour  from  another  person 
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it  was  attended  with  the  envy  and  hatred ''  of 
very  powerful  persons,  whom  he  soon  got  the 

[colonel  Dalbier]  not  inferiour,  neither  in  quality  nor  repu- 
tation, to  major  general  CrawfcNrd,  who  told  me,  that  when 
Basing  .House  was  stormed, .  Cromwell,  instead  of  leading 
on  his  men,  stood  a  good  distance  off,  out  of  gunshot, 
.behind  a  hedge.  And  something  I  can  deliver  of  him  upon 
:iiiy  own  knowledge,  which  makes  passage  for  the  -^siec^ 
belief  of  both  these  relations,  and  assures  me  that  that  man 
is  as  errand  a  coward,  as  he  is  notoriously  perfidious,  am- 
bitious, and  hypocritical.  This  was  his  base  keeping-out 
of  the  field  at  Keinton  battle  ;  where  he  with  his  troop  of 
horse  came  not  in,  impudently  and  ridiculously  affirming, 
the  day  after,  that  he  had  been  all  that  day  seeking  the 
army  and  place  of  fight,  though  his  quarters  were  but  at 
a  village  near  hand,  whence  he  could  not  find  his  way,  nor 
be  directed  by  his  ear,  when  the  ordnance  was  heard,  as  I 
have  been  credibly  informed,  20  or  30  miles  oif ;  so  that 
certainly  he  is  far  from  the  man  he  is  taken  for*/'  Mr. 
Walpole,  referring  to  this  passage,  says  '^  from  the  ex- 
tream  good  sense  of  his  lordship's  speeches  and  letters,  one 
should  not  have  expected  that  weak  attempt  to  blast  Crom- 
well for  a  coward.  How  a. judicatory  in  the  temple  of 
fame  would  laugh  at  such  witnesses  as  major  general 
Crawford  and  a  colonel  Dalbier!  Caesar  and  Cromwell  are 
not  amenable  to  a  commission  of  oyer  and  terminer**.'' 

'^  His  success  was  attended  with  the  envy  and  hatred  of 
very  powerful  persons.]  The  following  passages  will  enable 
the  reader  to  understand  this,  "  Colonel  Cromwell  being 
made  lieutenant  general  of  the  earl  of  Manchester's  army, 
gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  commons  touching  the  busi- 
ness of  Bennington  castle,  and  seemed  (but  cautioiisly 
enough)  to  lay  more  blame  on  the  officers  of  the  lord  gene- 
ral's army,  than  upon  any  other.    And  the  point  of  privi- 

'  Holles's  Memoirs,  p.  15.  ^  seq,  8vo.  Lond.  1699.  *  Catalogue  of 

Royal  and  Noble  Authors,  toI.  II.  p.  32.  ^^^jj^ 
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better  of,  by  craft,  dissimulation,  h)'pocrisy, 

ledge  wa&  debated  touching  the  lords  transmitting  of  a  charge 
from  theuiy  befereit  was  brought  up  to  them.     This  reflect- 
'cd  upon  lieuteuant  general  Cromwell,  of  whom  the  lord 
general  now  began  to  have  some  jealousies,  and  was  ad- 
vised to  put  to  his  strength  to  rid  Cromwell  out  of  the  way, 
and  the  means  to  be  used  to  effect  this,  was  supposed  to  be 
by  the  Scots  commissioners,  who  were  not  well  pleased  with 
Cromwell  upon  some  words  which  he  had  spoken  (as  they 
apprehended)  derogatory  to  the  honor  of  their  nation.     One 
evening  very  late,  Maynard  and  1  were  sent  for  by  the  lord 
•  general  to  Essex-house,  and  there  was  no  excuse  to  be  ad- 
mitted, nor  did  we  know  beforehand  the  occasion  of  our  be- 
ing sent  for :  when  we  came  to  Essex-house,  we  were  brought 
to  the  lord  general,  and  with  him  were  the  Scots  commis- 
sioners, Mr.  Hollis,  Sir  Philip  Stapylton,  Sir  John  Meyrick, 
«nd  divers  others  of  his  special  friends.    After  compliments, 
JjiM  that  all  were  set  down  in  council,  the  lord  general,  in 
aikeral  terms  having  mentioned  his  having  sent  for  them  on 
»rtant  business,  desired  the  lord  chancellor  of  Scotland 
^b*  enter  into  the  detail,  which  he  did  in  the  following  man- 
iier :  Master  Maynard  and  master  Whitlock,  I  can  assure 
jou  of  the  great  opinion  both  my  brethren  and  myself  have 
of  your  worth  and  abilities,  else  we  should  not  have  desired 
this  meeting  with  you,  and  since  it  is  his  excellency's  plea- 
sure that  I  should  acquaint  you  with  the  matter  upon  whilke 
jour  counsel  is  desired,  I  shall  obey  his  commands,  and 
briefly  recite  the  business  to  you.    You  ken  vary  wed  that 
lieutenant  general  Cromwell  is  no  friend  of  ours,  and  since 
the  advance  of  our  army  into  England,  he  hath  used  all 
underhand  and  cunning  means  to  take  off  from  our  honor 
and  merit  of  this  kingdom ;  an  evil  requital  of  all  our  hazards 
and   services:  but  so  it  is,  and  we  are  nevertheless  fully 
satisfied  of  the  affections  and  gratitude  of  the  gude  people 
of  this  nation  in  the  general.     It  is  thought  requisite  for  us, 
and  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  cause  of  the  tway  kingdoms, 
that  this  obstacle  prremora  may  be  removed  out  of  the  way. 
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and  the  usual  arts  of  mci)  bent  on  defeating  the 
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whom  we  foresee  will  otherwise  be  no  small  uii'icdiinent  to 
us,  aud  the  gude  design  we  haveBndprtaken.  He  not  only 
is  no  friend  to  us,  and  the  government  of  our  churcli,  but  he 
is  also  no  wdl-willer  to  his  excellency,  whom  you  and  we 
all  have  cause  to  love  and  honour;  and  if  he  be  permitted  to 
go  on  in  his  ways,  it  may,  I  fear,  endanger  the  whole  busi- 
ness; therefore  we  are  to  advise  of  some  course  to  be  takes 
for  prevention  of  that  mischief.  You  ken  very  wele  the 
accord  'twixt  the  twa  kingdoms,  and  the  union  by  the 
solemn  league  and  covenant,  and  if  any  be  an  incendiary 
between  the  twa  nations,  how  is  he  to  be  proceeded  against : 
>iow  the  matter  is,  wherein  we  desire  your  opinions,  what 
you  tak  the  meaning  of  this  word  incendiary  to  be,  and 
whether  heutenant  general  Cromwell  be  not  aicbe  an  incen- 
diary, as  is  meant  thereby,  and  whilke  way  wud  be  best  to 
tak  to  proceed  against  him,  if  he  be  proved  to  be  sicke  an 
incendiary,  and  that  will  clepc  his  wings  from  Goaring  to. 
the  prejudice  of  our  cause.  Now  you  may  ken  that  by  OSK 
law  in  Scotland  we  clepe  him  an  incendiary  whay  kindlcdli 
coals  of  contention,  and  raiseih  diiTercnces  in  the  state  te 
the  publick  damage.and  he  ib  hwijitttmpitbiicus hostispalriai 
whether  your  law  be  the  same  or  not,  you  ken  best  who 
are  mickle  learned  therein,  and  therefore  with  the  favoar  of 
his  excellency  we  desire  your  judgments  in  these  points'." 
Whitlock  in  answer  hereunto  observed,  "  that  the  sense 
of  the  word  incendiary  was  the  same  in  both  nations;  but 
whether  Cromwell  was  one  depended  on  proofs;  if  prooti 
were  wanting,  he  was  none :  if  such  were  at  hand,  he  might 
be  proceeded  against  in  parliament."  He  moreover  observ- 
ed, that  it  became  not  persons  of  their  honour  and  authority 
to  appear  in  any  business,  especially  of  an  accusation,  but 
wtAi  as  they  saw  could  be  clearly  made  out,  and  be  brought 
to  the  effect  intended.  Cromwell's  parts  were  then  describ- 
ed; his  interest  in  the  liouse  of  commons,  and  even  ia  tite 
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deisighs  of  their   foes,   and  advancing   their 

bou9e  of  peers,  and  his  abilities  to  manage  bis  own  defence 
lo  the  best  advantage.    He  advised  therefore  that  the  matter 
for  the  present  might  be  dropt;  that  the  proofs  against  him 
might  be  collected,  and  tlien  they  might  consult  and  advise 
afresh.    Maynard  concurring  in  the  same  opinion,  the  aflfair 
was  at  a  stand,  and  nothing  came  of  it :  "  though  Mr.  Hollis, 
and  Sir  Philip  Stapyiton,  and  some  otiiers,  spake  smartly  to 
the  business,  and  mentioned  some  particular  passages,  and 
words  of  Cromwells  tending  to  prove  him  to  be  an  incen- 
diary ;  and  they  did  not  apprehend  his  interest  in  the  house 
of  commons  to  be  so  much  as  was  supposed ;  and  they  would 
willingly  have  been  upon  the  accusation  of  himV*    This 
was  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1644.    Mr.  Whitlock  closes 
bis  account  of  this  remarkable  conversation  witii  the  follow- 
ing words :  ^*  1  bad  some  cause  to  believe,  that  at  this  de- 
bate, some  who  were  present,  were  false  brethren,  and  in* 
formed  Cromwell  of  all  that  passed  among  us,  and  after  that 
CJpomwell,  though  he  took  no  notice  of  any  particular  paSh 
sages  at  that  time,  yet  he  seemed  more  kind  to  me  and  Mr. 
-SiCaynard  than  he  had  been  formerly,  and  carried  on  hift 
design  more  actively  of  making  way  for  his  own  i^dvanc^ 
sneat  ^."    This  was  the  fate  of  Cromwell :  envy  followed  hti 
Igreat  deeds,  and  deep  designs  were  laid  for  clipping  his 
brings,  ere  he  seemed  to  have  done  any  thing  to  have  de- 
served such  treatment.     We  need  not  wonder  after  this, 
that  he  opposed  the  Scots,  Essex  and  Hollis,  and  that  they 

entertained  a  deadly  hatred  of  him. ^The  charge  advanced 

Bgainst  Cromwell  here,  was  that  he  was  no  friend  to  the 
Scots,  and  the  government  of  their  churdi,  and  no  welt- 
>risher  to  lord  Essex.  The  charge  indeed  might  be  true 
enough ;  though  a  poor  foundation  for  a  parliamentary  pro^ 
{Bccntion,  at  least  if  justice  had  taken  place.  Probable  it  is 
^e  thought  the  businean  in  which  he  was  engaged  might 
have  been  done,  without  the  Scots;,  that  they  might  bring 

«  WhitiodL*t  Memorials,  P*  HT.  I  H  iUd. 
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own;   by  deep  dissimulation,  I  say,  and  his 

about  a  peaee  in  Gonjunctioa  with  Essex,  very  different  from 
bis  wishes;  and  as  for  their  church  government,  he,  with 
many  other  sensible  men,,  had  a  great  disrelish  of  it.  It  is 
well  enough  known,  tliat  when  the  parliament  applied  for 
Assistance  to  the  Scots,  it  was  granted  among  other  things 
upon  condition  of  thei»  taking  a  solemn  league  and  cove- 
nant together  with  the  Scottish  nation,  whereby  they  bound 
themselves  among  other  particulars,  "  to  endeavour  to  bring 
the  churches  of  God,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  to  the  nearest 
conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion,  confession  of  faith, 
form  of  church  government,  directory  for  worship  and  cate- 
chizing. And  in  like  manner,  without  respect  of  persons, 
to  endeavour  the  exti^rpation  of  popery,  prelacy,  (that  is 
church  government  by  arch-bishops,  bishops,  their  chanceU 
lors  and  commissaries,  deans,  deans  and  ctiapters,  arch-dea- 
cons, and  all  other  ecclesiastical  ofl&cers  depending  on  that 
Jiierarchy)  superstition,  heresy,  schism,  profaneness,  and 
whatsoever  shall  be  found  to  be  contrary  to  sound  doctrine 

and  the  power  of  godliness. And  they  were  also  by  the 

same  covenant  to  endeavour  with  their  estates  and  lives 
mutually  to  preserve  the  rights  and  priviledges  of  the  par- 
liaments, and  the  liberties  of  the  kingdoms:  and  to  preserve 
and  defend  the  king's  majesty's  person  and  authority,  in  the 
preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  religion  and  liberties  of 
the  kingdoms,  that  the  world  might  bear  witness  of  their 
loyalty,  and  that  they  had  no  thoughts  or  intentions  to 
diminish  his  majesty's  just  power  and  greatness*."  This 
covenant  was  taken  by  both  houses  of  parliament,  Sept.  25, 
1643,  and  all  the  officers  of  the  army  were  strictly  enjoined 
to  do  the  same,  as  well  as  the  people  throughout  the  king- 
dom. Cromwell  therefore  must  have  taken  it;  but  in  the 
saoie  manner  as  men  take  many  other  things,  much  against 
his  mind,  though  he  had  art  enough  then  to  conceal  his 
dislike:  for  it  cannot  be  thought  but  it  must  be  very  dis-> 

*  Parliamentary  History,  toI.  XIT.  p.  397«  8vo.  Lond.  1753. 
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interest  in  the  army  *%  and  the  house  of  com- 

agreeable  to  him  to  be  bound  to  introduce  a  discipline  his 
large  soul  abhorred^  and  to  preserve  and  defend  a  prince 
whom  he  was  to  fight  against,  and  whose  power  and  great- 
ness were  the  objects  of  his  dread.  In  short  Cromwell  came 
not  into  the  schemes  of  the  Scots,  either  religious  or  politi- 
cal,-and  consequently  was  hated  by  them. 

***  By  craft,  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy,  he  got  the  bet- 
ter of  his  foes.]  No  man  was  ever  more  taxed  with  hypo- 
crisy and  dissimulation  than  Cromwell:  his  enemies  were 
continually  reproaching  him  with  it;  his  friends  could  not 
deny  it;  and  the  truth  of  history  .requires  it  should  be  fully 
kid  open.   For  every  thing  is  useful :  vices  and  follies  instruct 

as  well  as  virtues :  though  wise  men  only  profit  by  them. 

Let  us  hear  the  accusations  against  Oliver  on  this  head.  ''  If 
cmft  be  wisdom,''  says  Mr.  Cowley,  *^  and  dissimulation  wit 
(assisted  both  and  improved  with  hypocrisies  and  perjuries) 
I  must  not  deny  him  to  have  been  singular  in  both ;  but  so 
gross  was  the  manner  in  which  he  made  use  of  them,  that  as 
wise  men  ought  not  to  have  believed  him  at  first,  so  no  man 
was  fool  enough  to  believe  him  at  last ;  neither  did  any  man 
seem  to  do  it,  but  those  who  thought  they  gained  as  much 
ty  that  dissembling,  as  he  did  by  his.  His  very  actings  of 
godliness  grew  at  last  as  ridiculous,  as  if  a  player  by  putting 
on  a  gown,  should  think  he  represented  excellently  a  woman, 
though  his  beard  at  the  same  time  were  seen  by  all  the  spec- 
tators. If  you  ask  me  why  they  did  not  hiss,  and  explode 
him  off  the  stage,  I  can  only  answer,  that  they  durst  not  do 
so,  because  the  actors  and  door-keepers  were  too  strong  for 
the  company.  I  must  confess  that  by  these  arts  (how 
grossly  soever  managed,  as  by  hypocritical  praying,  and 
ailly  preaching,  by  unmanly  tears  and  whinings,  by  falshoods 
and  perjuries  (even  diabolical),  he  had  at  first  the  good  for- 
tune, (as  men  call  it,  that  is  the  ill  fortune),  to  attain  his  ends ; 
l)ut  it  was  because  his  ends  were  so  unreasonable,  that  no 
liuman  wisdom  could  foresee  them;  which  made  them  who 
liad  to  do  with  him  believe  that  he  was  rather  a  well-mean- 
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mons,  he  got  the  better  of  all  his  foes;  for  il 

tDg  aad  deluded  bigot,  than  a  crafty  and  malicious  ioH 
postor*/'  Another  writer  who  also  lived  in  Cromweir» 
time,  and  wrote  when  he  was  in  the  height  of  his  powef^ 
lexpresses  himself  in  the  following  manner:  ^^  Had  not  his 
highness  had  a  faculty  to  be  floent  in  histears^and  eloquent 
in  his  execrations  ;  had  he  not  haj^  spongie  eyes,  and  a  stip* 
pie  conscience;  and  besides  to  do  with  people  of  great  faith, 
but  little  wit:  his  courage,  and  the  rest  of  bis  moral  virtues, 
with  the  help  of  his  janissaries,  had  oever  been  able  so  for 
to  advance  him  out  of  the  reach  of  justice,  that  we  shouki'  hare 
need  to  call  for  any  other  hand  to  remove  him,  but  that  of  tihe 
bangman  ^"  And  again — ^*  He  hath  fownd  indeed  that  in 
godliness  there  is  great  gain ;  and  that  preaching  and  praying 
well  managed,  will  obtain  other  kingdoms,  as  well  as  that  of 
beaven.  His  indeed  have  been  piou^  arrns^  for  be  hafeb 
conquered  most  by  those  of  the  chnrcb,  by  prayers  and  tears. 
]Sut  the  truth  is,  were  it  not  for  our  honor  to  be  governed 
^  one  that  can  n^anage  both  the  spiritual  and  temporal 
fword,  and,  Roman  like,  to  have  our  emperor  our  high 
{wriest,  we  might  have  had  preaching  at  a  much  cheaper  rate, 
end  it  would  have  cost  us  but  our  tythes,  which  now  costs 
Us  all'.''  These  are  general  declamations.  Let  us  see  what 
facts  there  sure  to  support  them.  Lord  Holies  speaking  of 
the  mutiny  in  the  army  on  account  of  some  regiments  bein^ 
ordered  to  go  to  Ireland,  by  the  parliament,  has  the  follovH 
ing  passages:  "  When  they  [the  officers]  had  wrought  the 
feat,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  himself  came  to  London  upoA»  pre- 
tence of  taking  pliysick;    Cromwell,   Ireton,   Fleetwood, 


•  Corey's  Discourse xjonceming  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  B8. 
^  Killing  no  Murder,  p.  6.  4to.  Ijond.  1689.     Rilling  no  Murder  has  beal 
&lBi(«t  universally  given  to  Colonel  Tittis.     But  in  a  narrative  touching  ColoaeL 
Edward  Sexby,  [of  whom  there  is  an  account  in  Clarendon,  vol.  VI.  p.  640]  who 
Htely  died  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  dated  Jan.  CO,  1 657.  O.  S.  it  is  said,  "  that 
Ifeowniod  the  hook  called  Killing  no  Murder;  and  said  he  was  stillof  that  jiidg*— 
l^pentw"    See  M^rcurius  Politicus^  No.  599.  p.  252.  and  Thurloo,  vol.  VI.  p.  56<W 
^  *  KiUwg.  Q0  Murder^  p.  84 
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yfBs  unsafe^  as  well  as  impc^ular,  to  attack  a 

Rainsborougb,  who  were  members  of  the  house  of  commoni 
as  well  as  principal  officers  of  the  army;  keep  the  house,  that 
the  soldiers  might  be  left  to  themselves  to  fire  the  more,  raa 
up  to  extreams,  aad  put  themselves  into  a  posture  to  carrj 
on  tfaek'  work  of  rebellion  with  a  high  and  violent  hand, 
which  bad  been  so  handsomely  done :  for  either  they  must 
have  appeared  in  it,  and  joined  with   the  soldiers,  whieb 
had  been  too  gross,  or  have  stopped  it  in  the  beginningi 
crashed  the  serpent  in  the  egg,  which  had  been  most  ea^, 
but  was  coBtrary  to  their  design.     So  now  they  give  the 
business  time  to  foment,  and  the  rebellion  to  grow  to  some 
head,  that  afterwards  when  they  should   come  amongst 
them  (for  they  could  not  but  expect  the  parliament  would 
pend  them  down)  they  might  seem  to  be  carryed  with 
the    violence,    and    to    give   some    way    for    preventing 
greater  inconveniencies,  and  to  keep  them  from  extremi* 
ties  till  the  monster  was  formed,  and  got  to  that  strength 
m  to  protect  itself  and  them,    when  they   might   with* 
out  danger    declare  for  it,  which   they   afterwards   did. 
in   the  mean  time   disclaiming   it,  blaming  the  soldiers 
at  that  distance  (as  Cromwell  did  openly  in  the  house,  pro- 
testing,  for  bis  part,  he   would  stick  to  the  parliament) 
whilst  underhand  they  sent  them  encouragements  and  di- 
rections ;  for  nothing  was  done  there,  but  by  advice  and 
countenance  from  London,  where  the  whole  business  wa» 
so  laid,  the  rebellion  resolved  upon,  and  the  officers  that 
were  in  town  so  deeply  engaged,  that  when  the  full  timei. 
was  come  for  putting  things  in  execution,  my  friend  Crom- 
well, who  had  been  sent  down  by  the  parliament  to  do 
good  offices,  was  come  up  again  without  (k>ing  any,  and  he 
who  had  made  those  solemn  protestations  with  some  great 
imprecations  on  himself  if  he  failed  in  his  performance,  did, 
notwithstanding,  privily  convey  thence  his  goods  (which, 
many  of  the  independants  did  likewise,  leaving-  city  aiul 
parliament  as  marked  out  for  destruction)  and  then  without 
leave  of  the  liouse  (after  some  members'  missing  him  and 
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man  crowned  with  victories,  and  applauded 

fearing  him  gone,  had  moved  to  have  him  sent  for;  where- 
upon he  being,  as  it  seems,  not  yet  gone;  and  having 
notice  of  it,  came  and  shewed  himself  a  little  in  the  house)  . 
did  steal  away  that  evening,  I  may  say  run  away  post  down 
to  the  army,  and  presently  join  in  the  subscription  of  a 
rebellious  letter*." Burnet  relates  the  following  anec- 
dote on  the  authority  of  Sir  Harbottle  Grimston.  "  When 
the  house  of  commons  and  the  army  were  a  quarelling,  at 
a  meeting  of  the  officers  it  was  proposed  to  purge  the  army 
better,  that  they  might  know  whom  to  depend  on.  Crom- 
well upon  that  said,  he  was  sure  of  the  army;  but  there 
was  another  body  that  had  more  need  of  purging,  jiaming 
the  house  of  commons,  and  he  thought  the  army  only 
could  do  that.  Two  officers  that  were  present  brought  an 
account  of  this  to  Grimston,  who  carried  them  with  him 
to  the  lobby  of  the  house  of  commons,  they  being  resolved 
to  justify  it  to  the  house.  There  was  another  debate  then 
on  foot;  but  Grimston  diverted  it,  and  said  he  had  a 
matter  of  priviledgc  of  the  highest  sort  to  lay  before  them : 
it  was  aboat  the  being  and  freedom  of  the  house.  So  he 
charged  Cromwell  with  the  design  of  putting  a  force  on 
the  house.  He  had  his  witnesses  at  the  door,  and  desired 
they  might  be  examined.  They  were  brought  to  the  bar, 
and  justified  all  that  they  had  said  to  him,  and  gave  a  full 
relation  of  all  that  had  passed  at  their  meetings.  When 
they  withdrew,  Cromwell  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  made 
a  solemn  prayer  to  God,  attesting  his  innocence,  and  his 
zeal  for  the  service  of  the  house:  he  submitted  himself  to 
the  providence  of  God,  who  it  seems  thought  fit  to  exercise 
him  with  calumny  and  slander,  but  lie  submitted  his  cause 
to  him.  This  he  did  with  great  vehemence,  and  with 
many  tears.  After  this  strange  and  bold  preamble,  he 
made  so  long  a  speech,  justifying  both  himself  and  the 
rest  of  the  officers,  except  a  few  that  seemed  inclined  tc 

■  JJolles's  Memoirs,  p.  48. 
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as  a  saint  and  an  hero,  by  tlie  soldiers  and  the 
people. 

retnm  back  to  Egypt,  that  he  wearied  out  the  house,  and 
wrought  so  much  on  his  party,  that  what  the  witnflsses  had 
said  wasso  Httle  believed,  that  had  it  been  moved,  Grirnston 
thought  that  both  he  and  they  would  have  been  sent  to  the 
Tower.  But  whether  their  guilt  made  them  modest,  or 
that  they  had  no  mind  to  have  the  matter  much  talked  of, 
they  let  it  fall :  and  there  was  no  strength  in  the  other  side 
to  carry  it  further.  To  complete  the  scene,  as  soon  as  ever 
Cromwell  got  out  of  the  house,  he  resolved  to  trust  himself 
no  more  amongst  them;  but  went  to  the  army,  and  in  a 
few  days  he  brought  them  up,  and  forced  a  great  many  from 
the  house"."  In  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  A  true  narrative  of 
the  occasions  and  causes  of  the  late  lord  general  Cromwell's 
anger  and  indignation  against  lieutenant  colonel  George 
Joyce  (sometimes  comet  Joice)  who  secured  the  king  at 
Holmby,"  reprinted  in  the  eighth  vol.  of  the  Harleian 
Miscellany,  we  have  several  particulars,  which  shew  how 
dextronsly  Cromwell  managed  his  mask,  and  practised 
"  one  of  the  raasims  which  the  devil,  in  a  late  visit  upon 
earth,  left  to  his  disciples,  which  is,  when  once  yon  are  got 
up,  to  kick  the  stool  from  under  you"."  "  After  the  king," 
says  this  writer,  "  was  seized  by  Joice,  notice  was  taken 
that  Cromwell  lifted  up  his  hands  in  the  parliament,  and 
called  God,  angels,  and  men  to  witness  that  he  knew 
nothing  of  Joyce's  going  for  the  king.  Tliereupon  the 
said  Joyce  asked  Cromwell  what  made  him  to  speak  such 
words?  And  whether  he  intended  to  do  as  the  king  had 
done  before  him,  viz.  swear  and  lyef  And  bid  him  mark 
what  would  be  the  end  of  such  things ;  cautioning  him  to 
take  heed  and  bewafe  of  snch  actions :  but  he  slighted  those 
warnings,    and  soon  after  flattered  the  said  Joyce   again 

with   tears   of  repentance. The  said   Joyce  protesting 

against  the  purging  of  the  parliamentj  was  threalned  by 

let,  fol.  !.  p,  (!T.  »  Tom  Joni* 
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Though  the  parliament  had  in  many  places 
been  successful,  the  war  was  like  to  continue : 

Cromwell  to  be  destroyed,  and  when  he  gave  him  leasoni 
against  dissolving  the  parliament  be  waa  ?ery  angry.—— 
Being  about  to  buy  Finkley  Park  in  Hampshire,  and  having 
generously  offered  to  pait  with  all  or  any  part  of  it  again  to 
Richard  Cromwell;  Ohver  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  told 
liim  that  himself,  and  his  son,  and  family,  were  more 
beholden  to  him  than  to  all  tl>e  world  besides,  and  there- 
fore had  him  go  on  and  prosper.  Upon  ibis  Joyce  went  the 
next  morning  about  it,  and  there  being  a  full  committee 
[tlie  Park  belonged  to  the  erown]  he  was  just  upon  the 
point  of  contracting  for  tbe  said  Park,  when  on  a  sudden  in 
came  Richurd,  his  father  then  overtopping  all  in  poweF, 
with  three  lawyers  with  him,  and  required  them  to  proceed 
no  further  in  it,  in  regard  it  was  his  own  inheritance,  and 
no  park,  as  was  supposed.  Whereupon  Joyce  informed 
the  committee  of  the  whole  discourse  that  bad  passed 
between  the  generai,  his  son,  and  himself  the  night  before; 
upon  which  he  fell  upon  him  in  foul  words;  saying  Sirrah, 
sirral],  hold  your  tongue,  or  I  shall  make  you  repent  tlie 
time  you  were  borui  which  the  committee  perceiving, 
desired  tbem  to  withdraw;  and  since  that  lime  never  durst 
meddle  with  the  park  any  further.  Whereupon,  and  his 
bearing  testimony  against  Cromwell's  being  made  Protector, 
endeavours  were  used  to  ruin  him.  And  to  that  purpose 
his  lieutenant  (who before  had  accused  him,  bnl  could  make 
nothing  of  it)  was  sent  for  by  Cromwell,  and  encouraged  to 
prosecute  him  again,  and  contrary  lo  the  custom  and  course 
of  the  army,  privately  appointed  officers,  and  such  as  he 
could  trust  in  such  an  affair,  to  take  ibe  lieutenant's  then 
deposition  against  Joyce:  and  ihoy  took  his  deposition, 
who  swore  falsly  that  he  should  hear  him  say,  that  he  was 
sijrry  that  Lockyer  had  not  pistolled  Cromwell ;  and  there- 
upon sent  him  to  prison  without  bail,  and  order  was  giv&u 
that  he  should  be  kept  close  prisoner,  which  accordingly 
was  done;  and  afterwards  cashiered.     The  lieutenant  who 
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fo  was  occasioned  partly  by  the  strength  of 

had  prosecuted,  applying  to  Crdajwell  for  preferment  a* 
lie  had  beec  promised,  was  told  that  he  had  not  dealt  like  a 
Christian  with  Joyce:  he  tliereupon  replying,  he  had  done 
Dotliing  but  what  be  had  been  cotnmauded  by  him,  was 
thrust  out  of  his  chamber  by  Oomwell,  and  bad  go  as  a 
knave  as  he  was'." 

I  will  add  a  relation  or  two  from  Ludlow,  who  knew 
the  man,  and  has  drawn  his  character,  in  some  things, 
with  great  exactness.  Speaking  conc»-ning  Fairfax's  de- 
clining to  command  the  army  against  ibe  Scots,  who  were 
about  to  invade  England  in  behalf  of  the  title  of  Charles  II. 
he  goes  on  in  the  following  manner:  "  Upon  this  lieutenant 
general  Cromwell  pressed,  that  notwithstanding  the  nn- 
willingness  of  the  lord  Fairfax  to  command  upon  this 
ticcasion,  they  would  yet  continue  him  to  be  general  of  tlie 
arnaj';  professing  for  himself,  that  he  would  rather  chuse 
to  serve  under  him  in  his  post,  than  to  command  the 
greatest  army  in  Europe.  But  the  council  of  state  not  ajH 
proving  that  advice,  appointed  a  committee  of  some  of 
themselves  to  confer  farther  with  the  general  in  order  (o  hU 
Satisfaction.  This  committee  was  appointed  upon  the 
motion  of  the  lieutenant  general,  who  acted  his  pnjt  so  to 
the  life,  thatl  really  thought  him  in  earnest;  which  obliged 
me  to  step  to  him  as  be  was  withdrawing  with  the  rest  of 
the  committee  out  of  the  council  chamber,  and  to  desire 
tiim,  that  he  would  not  in  compliment  and  humility  ob- 
struct tlie  service  of  the  nation  by  his  refusal;  but  the  con- 
sequence made  it  sufficiently  evident  that  he  had  no  sucli 
intention.  The  committee  having  spent  some  time  in 
debate  with  the  lord  Fairfax  without  any  succesSj  returned 
to  the  council  of  state,  whereupon  they  ordered  the  report 
of  this  affair  to  be  made  to  the  parliament.  Which  being 
doac,  and  some  of  the  general's  friends  informing  them, 
tliat  though  he  had  shewed  some  uuwiliingaesti  to  be.^ia-t 

^K^.  >  Uarleiaii  Mi^llany,  vul.  VIII. 
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the  king ;  partly  by  the  diviaons  in  parUa- 

pioyed  in  tbia  expedition  himself,  yet  being  more  unwilling 
to  hinder  ilie  undertaking  of  it  by  another,  he  had  sent  his 
secretary,  who  attended  at  the  dotir,  to  surrender  his  com- 
mission, if  they  thought  fit  to  receive  it ;  the  secretary  was 
called  in,  and  delivered  the  cointnission,  which  the  parlia- 
ment having  received,  they  proceeded  to  settle  an  annual 
rerenue  of  five  thousand  pounds  upon  the  lord  Fairfax, 
in  consideration  of  his  former  services,  and  then  voted  lieu- 
tenant general  CroiBwell  to  be  tapiain  general  of  all  theit 
land  forces,  ordering  a  commission  forthwith  to  be  drawn 
up  to  that  effect,  and  referred  to  the  council  of  state  to 
hasten  the  prepanttions  for  the  northern  expedition,  A  little 
after  as  1  sat  in  i!ie  houae,  near  general  Cromwell,  he  told 
me,  that  having  observed  an  alteration  in  my  looks  and 
carriage  towards  him,  he  apprehended  that  I  entertained 
some  suspicions  of  him ;  and  that  being  perawaded  of  the 
lendMicy  of  the  designs  of  us  both  to  the  advancement  of 
the  publick  aeiviee,  he  desired  that  a  meeting  might  be 
appointed,  wherein  with  freedom  we  might  discover  th« 
grounds  of  our  mistakes  and  misappreheBsions,  and  create  j 
a  good  understanding  between  us  for  the  future.  I  answer- 
ed, that  he  discovered  in  me  what  I  had  never  perceived  in 
myself;  and  that  if  I  troubled  him  not  so  frequently  as 
formerly,  it  was  either  because  I  was  conscious  of  that 
freight  of  business  that  lay  upon  him,  or  that  I  had  noth^^J 
to  importutie  him  withal  upon  my  own  or  any  other  ae*  ^ 
count;  yet  since  he  was  pleased  to  do  me  the  honor  tt>  j 
desire  a  free  conversation  with  me,  I  assured  him  of  my 
readiness  therein.  Wliereupon  we  resolved  to  meet  tbet  i 
afternoon  in  the  council  of  state,  and  from  thence  to  with- 
draw to  a  private  room,  which  we  did  accordingly  in  the 
queen's  guard -chamber,  where  he  endeavoured  to  perawadc  . 
me  of  the  necessity  incumbent  upon  him  to  do  several 
things  that  appeared  extraordinary  in  the  judgment  of  some 
men,  who  in  opposition  to  him  took  such  courses  as  would 
bring  ruin  upon  themselves,  as  well  as  him  and  the  publick 
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Bscnt,    and  among  the  commanders  of  their 

,  affirming  bis  intentions  to, be  directed  entirely  to  lli« 
good  of  the  people,  and  professing  his  readiness  to  sacrilice 
bis  life  ill  their  service.  I  freely  ack  now  I  edged  my  format 
dissatisfaction  with  him  and  the  rest  of  the  army,  when  thpy 
I  Jffeie  in  treaty  with  the  king,  whom  I  looked  upon  as  tlie 
inly  obstruction  to  the  settlement  of  the  nation;  and  wiilt 
r  actions  at  the  rendevotiK  at  Ware,  wliere  they  shot  » 
I  Holdier  to  denth,  and  imprisoned  divejs  otben  upon  the 
Recount  of  tliat  treaty,  which  I  conceived  to  have  bee» 
done  without  authority,  and  for  sinister  ends.  Yet  since 
they  had  maitifested  themselves  convinced  of  those  errors, 
and  declared  their  adherence  to  the  cooiin  on  wealth,  thaf 
too  partial  a  hand  was  carried  ho^  by  the  parliament  and 
themselves,  in  the  distribution  of  prefermeals  and  gratuities, 
and  too  much  severity  exercised  agantst  some  who  had 
formerly  been  their  friends,  and  as  1  hoped  would  be  sa 
■  till,  with  other  things  that  I  could  not  entirely  approve, 
I  was  contented  patiently  to  wait  for  the  accomplishment 
of  those  good  things  which  1  expected,  till  they  had  over- 
come the  difficulties  they  now  laboured  under,  and  supr 
pressed  their  enemies  that  appeared  both  abroad  and  at 
^me  against  them  ;  hoping  that  then  their  principles  and 
interest  should  lead  them  to  do  what  was  most  agreeable 
to  the  constitution  of  a  common  Weal  tli,  and  the  good  of 
mankind.  lie  owned  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  army 
whilst  they  were  in  treaty  with  the  king,  to  be  founded 
upon  good  reasons,  and  exetised  the  execution  done  upas 
the  soldier  at  the  rendevouK,  as  absolutely  necessary  t9 
keep  things  from  falling  into  confusion;  which  must.havc 
ensued  upon  that  division,  if  it  had  not  been  timely  pre> 
vented.  He  professed  to  desire  nothing  more  than  that 
the  government  of  the  nation  might  be  settled  in  a  free  and 
I  equal  commonwealth,  acknowledging  that  there  was  n« 
'  «ther  probable  means  to  keep  out  the  old  fqmily  and  governr 
'  ment  from  letuming  upon  us;  declaring  that  be  looked 
upon  the  design  of  the  Lord  in  this  day  tQ  be  the  freeing 
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armies;  and  probably  also  by  a  desire  of  tcis 

of  his  people  from  ever^  burden,  and  that  he  was  now 
acGompIialiing  what  was  |)ro|)hesicd  in  ihe  llOlh  Psalm; 
from  the  consideration  of  which  he  was  often  encouraged  to 
attend  the  eiFecting  those  ends,  spending  at  least  an  hour 

in  the  exposition  of  that  Psaim  \" Cromwel!  must  have 

had  a  peculiar  knack  at  dissimulation,  when  he  was  capable 
of  thus  imposing  on  Ludlow,  who  had  many  times  before 
found  himself  deceived  by  him!  And  he  must  have  been 
a  master  in  this  an,  who  could  still  deceive,  and  still  find 
means  to  be  tnisled  by  the  same  persons :  as  trusted  he 
was  by  the  republican  party,  and  many  other  honest  men, 
tili  he  broke  through  all  forms,  and  boldly  seized  the  sove- 
reignty.^^The  arts  made  use  of  to  bring  this  about,  will 
tend   to  lieighten  our   idea  of  his  capacity  in  this  respect, 

and    shew  him  in   bis    true   colours.      "  Though he 

eagerly  coveted  his  own  advancement,  he  thought  it  not 
convenient  yet  to  unmask  himself;  but  rather  to  make 
higher  pretences  to  honesty,  than  ever  he  had  done  before, 
thereby  to  engage  major  general  Harrison,  colonel  Rich, 
end  their  party  to  himself.  To  this  end  he  took  all  occa- 
Bions  in  theJr  presence  to  asperse  the  parliament,  as  not 
designing  to  do  those  good  things  they  pretended  to  ;  but 
rather  intending  to  support  the  corrupt  interests  of  the 
clergy  and  lawyers.  And  though  he  was  convinced  they 
weiehastning  with  all  expedition  to  put  a  period  to  their 
sitting,  having  passed  a  vote  that  they  would  do  it  within 
the  space  of  a  year,  and  that  they  were  making  all  possible 
pi-eparations  in  order  to  it;  yet  did  he  industriously  publish, 
that  they  were  so  in  love  with  their  seats,  that  they  would 
use  all  means  to  perpetuate  themselves.  These  and  other 
calumnies,  he  had  with  so  much  art  insinuated  into  the 
belief  of  many  honest  and  well-meaning  people,  that  they 
began  to  wish  him  prosperity  in  his  undertaking.  Divers 
of  the  clergy  from  their  pulpits  began  to  prophecy  the 

'■-•-'''  •  Ludlow,  Tol,  1.  p.  315. 
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minating  the  war  rather  by  treaty  than  the 

latruction  of  tlw  parliament,  and   to  propose  H  openly 
a   thing   desirable.     lasomuch   that   the   general,  who 
all  along  concurred  with  this  spirit  in  them,  hypa- 
iticaliy  complained    to   quarter-iHaster   Vernon,   that  he 
pushed  en  by  two  parties  to  do  that,  ihe  consideration 
'^  issue  whereof,  made  his  hair  to  stand  an  end.     One 
iitf  these,  said  he,  is  headed   by   major  general   Lambert, 
wfco  in  revenge  of  that  injury  the  parliament  did  him,  in 
101  permitlinij  him  to  go  into  Ireland   with  a   character 
conditiuiis  iiiiitable   to  his  merit,  »ill   be   contented 
with  noihing  less  than  their  dissolution  :  of  the  otlier  major 
neral  Harrison  is  the  chief,  who  is  an  honest  man,  and 
lims  at  good  things,  yet  from  ihe  impatience  of  his  spirit 
'ill  not  wait  the  Lord's  leizure,  but  hurries  me  on   to  do 
that  which  l»e  and  ail  honest  men  will  have  cause  to  repent. 
'i'hus,"  adds  Ludlow,  "  did  he  craftily  feel  the  pulse  of  men 
■towards  this  work,  endeavouring  to  cast  the  infamy  of  it 
bn  others,  reserving  to  himself  the  appearance  of  tender- 
ness to  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  of  skrecnlng  the 
nation  from  the  fury  of  the  parties  before  mentioned '."     I 
have  given  these  passages  at  length,  to  shew  fully  Crom- 
well's  deep   dissimulation.    The  reader  may   possibly  be 
apt  to  ask,  how  these  things  were  reconcileable  with  any 
real  sense  of  religion,  or  common  honesty  and  fair  dealingf 
The  aoiwer  is,  that  enthusiasm,  to  which  Cromwell  waa 
subject,  as  I  have  made  appear,  is  a  very  variable  thing; 
it  admits  of  much  devotion  and  many  crimes.     Men  who 
think  themselves  under  the  special  and  extraordinary  influ- 
ice  of  the  Deity,  attribute  to  him  their  feelings,  sentj- 
its  and  desires,  and  whatever  proceeds  fiom  him,  must 
just   and  good.     And  w,e  are  assured  also,  that 
■"  Cromwell   and  his   adherents   believed   that   there   were 
^leai  occasions,  in  which  some  men  were  called  to  great 
•ervicea,  in  the  doing  of  which  they  were  excused  from  tht 
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sword. — But  things  soon  took  a  very  ditferent 

common  rules  of  morality:  such  were  the  practices  of 
Ebud  andJael,  Samson  and  David  :  and  by  this  they  fancied 
they  had  a  priviiedge  fiom  observing  the  standing  rules*." 

Besides,  we  are  to  consider  Oliver  as  a  politician,  as  a 

great  man  "  who  must  he  master  of  much  artifice  and 
knavery,  his  situation  requiring  him  to  employ,  aad  to  be 
employed  by  so  many  knaves;  yet  he  must  have  some 
honesty,  or  those  very  knaves  will  be  unwilling  to  trust 
himV  And  it  is  not  improbable  Cromwell  had  learnt 
from  Machiavel,  whom  he  is  by  some  said  to  have  been 
well  read  in,  "  that  men  do  seldom  or  never  advance  them- 
selves from  a  small  beginning  to  any  great  height,  but  by 
fraud  or  by  force  (unless  they  come  to  it  by  donation,  or 
right  of  inheritance.)  I  do  not  think,"  adds  he,  "  any 
instance  is  to  be  found  where  force  alone  brought  any  maa 
to  that  grandeur,  but  fraud  and  artifice  have  done  it  many 
times,  as  is  clear  in  the  lives  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  Aga- 
thocles  the  Sicilian,  and  several  others,  who  from  mean 
and  inconsiderable  extraction,  came  at  length  to  be  kings  V 
Accordingly  the  writers  on  politics  observe,  "  that  in  the 
transacting  of  great  affairs,  the  rules  of  morality  admit  of 
flome  relaxation^  this  is  to  be  lamented,  but  not  to  be 
helped.  Such  frequently  are  the  exigencies  of  a  state,  and 
such  always  the  crookedness  and  depravity  of  the  heart  of 
man,  that  were  you  to  deal  openly,  to  tell  ail  that  you 
mean,  all  that  you  know,  and  all  that  you  aim  at,  you 
would  expose  your  country  to  ruin,  and  yourself  to  scorn, 
perhaps  to  the  block.  The  most  that  can  be  done  is  to 
save  appearances,  and  be  wary  of  what  expressions  ate 
used ;   for,  upon  these  occasions,   and  many   others,  men 

are  not  to   be  upbraided  for  their  silence  V- De  Solis, 

speaking  of  the  charge  of  horrible  inhumanity  brought 
against  the  Spaniards,  says  by  way  of  reply,  "  We  are  not 


68.  <•  Nature  ancl  Origm  of  Evjl,  p.  150.  lamo 

'  Ksfiourses  oil  Livy,  b.  3.  e.  13,  '  Gordon' 
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Igaoranty  that  ia  some  parU  of  the  Indies^  actions  have 
been  seen  worthy  of  reprehension,  indeed  contrary  both  to 
piety  and  reason;  Vat  in  what  just  and  holy  undertaking, 
has  it  not  been  necessary  to  pass  by  some  inconveniences  V 
Thus,  according  to  these  writers,  truth  cannot  be  adhered 
to,  at  all  times;  piety  and  reason  must  be  counteracted; 
and  the  necessity  or  importance  of  the  ^end,  render  the 
means,  be  they  what  they  may,  justifiable !  For  ray  owa 
part,  I  will  not  defend  this  reasoning.  ^^  Truth  is  a  sweet 
thing,"  said  some  of  the  ancients :  and  every  good  man  is  of 

the  same  sentiment; ^^  Explica  atque  excute  intelligen- 

tiam  tuara,  ut  videas,  quse  sit  in  ea  species,  forma,  Sc  notio 
Tiri  boni,  Cadit  ergo  in  virum  bonum  mentiri  emolumenti 
sui  causa,,  criminari  prajripere,  fallere?  Nihil  profecto  mi- 
nils.  Est  ergo  uUa  res  tanti,  aut  commodum  ullum  tam  ex- 
petendum,  ut  viri  boni  &  splendorem,  &  nomen  amittas  ? 
Quid  est,  quod  aiferre  tantum  utilitas  ista,  quae  dicitur, 
po9sit,  quantum  auferre,  si  boni  viri  nomen  eripueiit,  fidem 
^iutiti&mque  detraxerit?  Quid  enim  interest,  utrum  ex 
J^jfePdine  se  quis  conferat  in  belluam,  an  in  hominis  figura 
' ignmanitatem  gerat  belluae  ^."  i.  e.  Revolve  and  carefully 
examine  your  understanding,  in  order  to  see  what  notion, 
idea,  or  representation  of  a  good  man  you  find  there.  Is  it 
consistent  with  the  character  of  such  a  person  to  lie  for  his 
own  advantage;  to  calumniate,  supplant  and  cheat?  Cer- 
tainly, by  no  means.  Is  there  any  thing  then  so  valuable, 
or  any  profit  so  desirable,  as  to  make  amends  for  the  loss  of 
honour  and  reputation  in  a  man  of  probity?  Can  that, 
which  we  call  profit,  if  it  robs  us  of  honour,  justice,  and 
the  character  of  a  good  man,  give  us  any  thiug  so  valuable 
in  their  stead  ?  For  where,  pray,  is  the  difference  whether 
one  be  actually  transformed  from  a  man  into  a  brute;  or, 
under  the  external  figure  of  a  man,  carry  with  him  all  the 
jferocity  of  the  brute  ? 1  will  add  no  more  on  this  sub- 
ject, after  I  have  observed,  that  some  persons  will  be  apt  to 
make  allowances  for  the  craft,  dissimulation  and  hypocrisy 

'^  Pe  SoUs's  History  of  the  Corqnest  of  Mexico,  vol.  T.  p.  S49i  8ro.  I/)nd.  1^38. 

^  Cicetx)  de  Oiaciiif,  lib.  9.  sect,  20. 
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turn.      Tlie    self-denying    ordinance  *'    which 

of  Ciomwell,  from  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  and  the  i 

persons  he  had  to  deal  with:  times  of  trouble,  confusion 
and  diflicalty,  and  persons  who,  for  the  most  part,  were  as 
little  slaves  to  tlieir  words  ns  Iilmself.  James  f.  Charles  I. 
Charles  II.  and  Moncke,  to  say  nothing  of  a  variety  of 
others,  acted  the  same  part  (but  with  less  art,  and  worse  j 

grace)  as  he,  though  their  praises  have  been  high  sounded 
by  such  as  have  loaded  Cromwell  with  obloquy.  1 

"  The  self-denying  ordinance,  &c.]     This  ordinance  was 
n  thing  so  sppcious  and  popular,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so 
mischievous  and  hurtful  to  the  affairs  of  the  parli^iment,  that 
it  dcKcrvcs  a  very  particular  remembrance.     It  did  more  for 
Cromweil  than  he  could  almost  have  formed  a  wish  for; 
namely,  the  depriviog  his  enemies  of  all  command,  vi'hilst 
he  himself,  by  a  very  particular  fortune,  obtained  the  highest 
power.   In  a  word,  it  ruined  them,  and  advanced  him.  Aflcx         - 
the  army  under  Iwd  Essex  had  been  in  a  manner  ruined  by        ■ 
the  king,  the  general  began  to  lose  much  of  the  esteem  and        1 
reputation  he  had  till  then  possessed.     He  vfas  by  many         * 
looked  on  with  a  jealous  eye,  and  they  were  fearful  he  and 
his  adherents  were  disposed  to  make  terms  ivith  the  king, 
which  might  be  prejudicial  to  many  who  had  engaged  with  , 

them.  In  short,  Essex  and  his  party  were  accused  by  their 
enemies  of  neglecting,  by  vigorous  operations,  to  put  an  ' 

end  to  the  war,  and  of  being  inclined  too  much  to  his  raa^ 
jesty.^ — — "  There  were  some,"  says  M'hitlock,  "  who  had 
designs  against  Essex,  and   were  desirous  to  remove  him  | 

from  his  commiind,  because  they  were  jealous,  that  he  was         j 
too  much  inclined  to  peace,  and  favouring  of  the  king  and 
his  party,     t  think,  I  knew  as  much  of  his  mind  as  others  J 

did,  and  always  observed  him  to  wish  for  peace,  yet  not  " 

upon  any  dishonourable  or  unjust  terms.  He  was  a  lover 
of  monarchy  and  nobility,  which  he  suspected  some  de-  ' 

signed  to  destroy,  together  with  gentry,  ministry  and  ma- 
gistracy, which  humour  then  began  to  boll  up ;  but  he 
resolved  to  suppoi't  tbem,  and  wanted  not  advice  to  that 
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tjjasscd  the  house  of  lords,  April  .5,  1645,  cn- 


*nd'." Lucflow,  wlio  was  engaged  in  the  opposition  to 

Essex,  will  explain  something  more  of  this  matter. "Tha 

■  enemy,  contrary  to  all  expectation,  appeared  again  in  a  body 
near  Newbury,  where  oar  army  lay,  who  drew  out  lo  oppose 
ihem.  Some  small  skirmishes  happened  between  them,  bill 
a  geueral  eugagement  was  opposed  in  a  council  of  war  by 
some  of  the  greatest  among  us :  whereupon  the  king,  in  the 
face  of  our  army,  twice  as  numerous  as  his,  had  lime  to  send 
his  artillery  from  Dennington-Castle  towards  Oxford,  with- 
out any  opposition,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  those  who 
■wished  well  to  the  public.  But,  by  this  time,  it  was  clearly 
manifest,  that  the  nobility  had  no  further  quarrel  with  the 
king,  than  'till  they  could  make  their  terms  wiih  him,  hav- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  grounded  thctr  dissatisfactions  tipoa  ' 
some  particular  affront,  or  the  prevalency  of  a  faction  about 
hitn.  But  though  it  should  be  granted,  that  their  intentions 
1  taking  arms  were  to  oblige  the  king  to  consent  to  redresa 
fee  grievances  of  the  nation,  yet,  if  a  war  of  this  nature 
HuGtbe  determined  by  treaty,  and  the  kiug  left  in  the  ex- 
pciseof  the  royal  authority,  after  the  utmost  violation  of 
e  laws,  and  the  greatest  caUniities  brought  upon  the  peo- 
,  it  doth  not  appear  to  me  what  security  can  be  given  to 
them  for  the  future  enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privi- 
leges ;  nor  with  what  prudence  wise  men  can  engage  with 
the  parliament,  who  being,  by  practice  at  least,  liable  to  be 
fissolved  at  pleasure,  are  thereby  rendered  unable  to  proiect 
lemselves,  or  such  as  take  up  arms  under  their  authority, 
\  after  infinite  hardships  and  hazards  of  their  lives  and 
Slatates,  they  must  fall  under  the  power  of  a  provoked 
Siemy,  who,  being  once  re-established  in  his  former  autho- 
rtty,  will  never  want  means  to  revenge  himself  upon  all 
faose,  who,  in  defence  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
Wtion,  adventure  to  resist  him  in  his  illegal  and  arbitrary 
Woceedings''." Such  were  the  principles  which  disposed 


•  niitlgck's  Memorials,  p.  108. 
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acting,  That  no  member  of  eitlier  house,  during 

many  nt  that  time  to  wish  for  an  alteration  of  men  and 
measures;  or,  lo  speak  more  plainly,  to  put  it  effectually 
out  of  the  power  of  those,  who  wanted  not  inclination,  to 
conclude  a  peace  with  the  king,   on  terms  which  might 

leave  hira  in  posaession  of  the  regal  power. Uut  to  go 

on. — "  On  the  ninth  of  December,  one  thousand  six  hundred 
and  forty-four,  the  house  of  commoiia  having  resolved  them- 
selves into  a  grand  committee,  to  consider  of  the  sad  con- 
dition of  the  kingdom,  by  the  continuance  of  the  war,  there 
was  a  general  silence  for  a  good  space  of  time ;  many  look- 
ing upon  one  another,  to  see  who  would  break  the  ice,  and 
speak  tivst  in  so  tender  and  sharp  a  point :  amongst  whom 
Oliver  Cromwell  stood  up,  and  spake,  briefly,  to  this  effect; 
That  it  was  now  a  time  to  speak,  or  for  ever  to  hold  the 
tongue,  the  important  occasion  being  no  less  than  to  save 
a  nation  out  of  a  bleeding,  nay,  almost  dying,  condition, 
which  the  long  continuance  of  the  war  had  aheady  brought 
it  into ;  so  that  without  a  more  speedy,  vigorous,  and  effec- 
tual prosecution  of  the  war,  casting  off  all  lingering  pro- 
ceedings, like  soldiers  of  fortune  beyond  sea,  to  spin  out  a 
war,  we  shall  make  the  kingdom  weary  of  us,  and  hate  the 
name  of  a  parliament:  for  what  do  the  enemy  say  ?   nay, 
what  do  many  say,  that  were  friends  at  the  beginning  of  ' 
the  parliament  ?  even  this,  That  the  members  of  both  houses   "^ 
have  got  great  places  and  commands,  and  the  sword  into 
their  hands;  and  what  by  interest  in  parliament,  and  whnC 
by  power  in  the  army,  will  perpetually  continue  themselve*    ■ 
in  grandeur,  and  not  permit  the  war  speedily  to  end,  lest 
their  own  power  should  determine  with  it.     This  I  spealc 
here  to  our  own  faces ;  it  is  but  what  others  do  utter  abroad, 
behind  our  backs.   I  am  far  from  reflecting  on  any  ;   I  know 
the  worth  of  those  commanders,  members  of  both  houses, 
who  are  yet  in  power;  but  if  I  may  speak  my  conscience 
without  reflection  upon  any,  I  do  conceive,  if  the  army  be 
not  put  into  another  method,  and  the  war  more  vigorously" 
prosecuted,  the  people  can  bear  Ilie  war  no  longer,  and  wiH 
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the  war,  should  execute  or  enjoy  any  military 

enforce  you  to  a  dishonourable  peace  :  but  lliis  1  would  re- 
commend to  your  prudence,  not  to  insist  upon  any  com- 
ptatnt  or  oyersiglit  of  any  comtnander  in  chief,  npon  any 
«>ccasioD  whatsoever;  for,  as  I  must  acknowledge  myself 
guilty  of  oversights,  so  1  know  tliey  can  be  rarely  avoided 
in  military  affairs :  therefore,  waving  a  strict  intjuiry  into 
-the  causes  of  these  things,  let  us  apply  onrsdves  to  the  re- 
anedy  which  i»  most  necessary;  and,  I  Lope,  we  Imve  such 
*rue  English  hearts,  and  zealous  aftections  towards  the  ge- 
jneral  weal  of  our  mother  country,  as  no  members  of  either 
kouse  will  scruple  to  deny  themselves,  and  their  own  privati 
XDterests,  for  the  public  good;  nor  account  it  to  be  a  dis 
honour  done  to  them,  whatever  the  parliament  shall  resolve 

upon  in  this  weighty  matter'." What  the  consequence 

«>f  this  was  will  appear  by  the  following  vote  in  tlie  journtJ 
of  the  day  above-mentioned,  "  Resolved,  8tc.  That,  during 
vhe  time  of  thh  war,  no  member  of  either  house  shall  have, 
or  execute,  any  office  or  command,  military  or  civil,  granted 
Of  conferred  by  both  or  either  of  the  houses  of  parliament, 
«r  any  authority  derived  from  both  or  eiilier  of  tlie  houses: 
and  that  an  ordinance  be  brought  in  accordingly."  Mr. 
Solicitor  [St.  John],  Mr.  Recorder  [Glyn],  Mr.  Crewe,  Mr. 
Pierpoiot,  Mr,  Maynard,  Mr.  Reynolds,  Mr.  Ellis,  Mr,  Lisle, 
•were  appointed  a  eommiltee  to  bring  in  an  ordinance  to  the 
purport  of  this  vote;  and  likewise  for  the  continning  of 
such  officers  in  iheir  places  as  are  no  members  of  either 
1  bou^,  until  the  houses  take  further  order;  and  to  bring  iit 
1  »iich  clauses,  as  they  shall  think  fit,  for  the  perfecting  of 
'  '  i  vote. — In  the  journal  of  the  1  Ith  of  December,  we  find 
'  resolved,  &c.  That  a  fast  shall  be  appointed  for  this 
bouse  to  observe  tm  Wednesday  next,  to  humble  themselves 
their  particular  and  parliamentary  sins  and  failings, 
nhcreby  they  may  hope  to  obtain  God's  blessing  in  a  better 
measure  npon  their  endeavours  for  the  future."   On  the  next 


■  rarllamtnUrr  Hiitory,  tol.  XIII.  p.  37i. 
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or  civil  office ;  as  it  obliged  Essex,  Manchester,- 

(lay  the  lortls  agreed  to  Ihe  fast,  to  the  day,  and  to  the  per- 
sons. These  were  Mr.  Marshal,  Mr.  Hill,  and  Mr.  Obadiab 
Sedgwick.  On  this  day  also  it  was  ordered  by  the  com- 
mons, that  the  ordinance,  for  disenabling  the  members  to 
execute  any  office,  shouid  be  taken  into  consideration,  and 
read  the  second  tirae  on  the  next  Saturday  peremptorily. 
Accordingly  it  was  then  taken  into  consideration,  com- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house,  and  adjourned  to 
the  Thursday  following.  The  fast  ftccordingly  was  held  be^ 
fore  both  houses,  and  the  preachers,  if  we  believe  lord  Cla- 
rendon, played  their  parts  to  admiration '.  On  the  nine- 
teenth the  ordinance  passed  the  house  of  commons  (after 
having  rejected  the  national  covenant  as  a  test  for  those 
who  lieid  or  executed  any  office,  as  they  had  a  elniise  before 
in  favour  of  lord  Essc.v)  and  it  was  ordered  to  be  sent  to  the 
lords,  for  their  concurrence ;  and  that  all  ihe  members  of  the 
house  do  go  up  with  this  ordinance  to  the  lords".  From 
this  short  account  of  the  progress  of  the  bill  through  the 
house  of  commons,  which  I  have  compiled  from  the  jour- 
nals of  that  house,  appears  how  absurdly  lord  CSaiendon  has 
put  into  a  speech,  pretended  by  him  to  be  made  by  Crom- 
well, the  day  after  the  fast,  a  desire,  "  that  an  ordinance 
might  be  prepared,  by  which  it  might  be  unlawful,  for  any 
member  of  either  house  of  parliameut,  to  hold  any  office  or 
command  in  the  army,  or  any  place  or  employment  in  the 
state  ' :"  for  it  plainly  appears,  that  the  ordinance  was  or- 
dered in  the  ninth  of  December;  that  it  had  been  com- 
mitted to  a  committee  of  the  whole  house  the  Saturday 
following,  and  actually  passed  there  on  the  nineteenth  of 
thai  month,  the  day  after  the  fast;  and,  therefore,  could 
not  be  desired  at  that  time  to  be  brought  in  by  Cromwell. 
Chronological  tables,  duly  consulted,  would  have  prevented 
his  lordship  from   falling  into  many  a  blunder.     But  the 


Clareniloii,  vol.  IV. 


p.  505.  '  Jaurnals  of  the  Houie  of  Commomi 

^  Clarendon,  toI.  IV.  p.  567, 
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Denbigh,  Warwick,  and  oilier  cliicf  officers,  to 

Tith  is,  his  account  of  the  management  of  this  matter  iu 
e  pulpit  and  the  senate,  Eeems,  lor  the  most  part,  inven- 
tion, at  which  his  lordship  had  a  very  happy  talent. ■ 

I  have  given  Cromwell's  speech  above  in  behalf  of  this  or- 
<linaiice.  I  will  add  to  it  a  speecli  of  Mr.  Whitlock's,  as 
contitining,  for  the  moat  part,  the  chief  arguments  alleged 
Ijy  the  opposite  parties  in  the  house,  on  this  memorable 
occasion.  "  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  tliat  number  of  your 
servants,  who  have  no  office  or  employment,  but  such  u* 
^ou  arc  now  about  to  except  out  of  this  ordinance,  nor  have 
stmbitiun  for  any,  and  therefore  may  the  more  freely  and  in- 
«:lifferently,  yet  with  all  submission,  humbly  offer  my  reasons 
against  it;  as  that  which,  1  apprehend,  may  prove  prejudi- 
cial to  your  service.  It  hath  been  objected,  that  your  house, 
and  the  house  of  lords,  is  thin  and  empty,  and  you  the  less 
«fiteeaied,  having  so  few  members  here,  many  of  them  being 
employed  in  ofhces,  that  they  cannot  attend  the  liouscs; 
"but  that,  by  this  ordinance,  they  will  be  at  leisure  and 
liberty  to  attend  the  service  of  the  parliament  here,  and  tJie 
bouses  be  much  fuller  than  now  they  are.  L  confess.  Sir, 
this  is  fit  to  be  reviiedled;  but,  I  apprehend,  you  have  a 
fitter  way,  than  by  this  ordinance,  to  do  it;  that  is,  by  issu- 
ing out  new  writs  for  electing  new  members  in  the  places, 
of  those  who  are  dead,  or  expelled,  and  this  will  satisfy  the 
objection,  and  engage  divers  of  interest  and  quality  the 
more  immediately  in  your  service;  whereas  this  ordinance 
■will  discontent  many,  and  the  houses  will  be  but  little  the 
fuller  by  the  passing  of  it.  Another  objeciion  is,  that,  if 
this  ordinance  do  not  pass,  die  treaty  for  peace  will  not  so 
Tcell  proceed,  and  the  particular  inierests  of  members  of  par- 
liament may  retard  the  same ;  but  will  be  all  taken  away  by 
This  ordinance.  I  am  to  seek  how  this  can  be  materially 
■objected,  when  I  suppose,  whether  this  ordinance  pass  or 
»ot,  yet  you  intend  members  of  parliament  only  to  be  your 

t commissioners  for  that  treatj- ;  and,  in  case  some  of  tliem 
1^  officers,  they  will  the  better  understand  your  businesses. 
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lay  down  their  commands  in  the  army  (which 

on  which  the  irei^ly  will  be  grounded.  Another  objection 
is,  that,  unless  this  ordinance  pass,  the  great  work  intended 
of  new  modelling  your  armies,  will  not  so  we!l  be  carried 
on;  for  that,  by  putting  all  out,  there  will  remain  no  excep- 
tion. I  shonld  rather  have  argued,  that,  by  putting  out  all 
members  out  of  their  employment,  the  exception  and  dis- 
content would  be  the  more  general;  wnd,  by  leaving  them 
still  in  their  employments,  there  would  be  the  less  competition 
and  sollicitatjon  for  new  officers  in  their  rooms.  Another 
objection  or  argument  is,  that  the  meinbcra  of  parliament, 
who  are  officers,  being  of  equal  power  in  parliament,  will 
not  he  so  obedient  to  your  commands  as  others  who  have 
smaller  interests,  and  would  not  so  much  dispute  one  with 
another.  Surely,  Sir,  those  whose  interest  is  the  same  with 
yours,  have  the  more  reason  to  obey  yonr  commands  than 
others,  and  have  more  to  hazard  by  disobedience  than 
otbers  can  have;  and,  in  your  commands,  all  your  members 
are  involved,  and  it  were  strange  if  they  should  be  backward 
to  obey  iheir  own  orders.  Nor  will  the  contests  be  so  fre- 
quent and  high,  between  them  and  other  officers,  as  it  will 
he  between  those  who  will  be  of  a  more  equal  condition. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  consider  the  inconvenienciea  if 
this  ordinance  do  not  pass,  so  you  will  be  pleased  to  con-  | 

sider  the  inconveniencies  if  it  do  pass.     You  will  lay  aside  ] 

as  brave  men,  and  who  have  served  you  with  as  much  cou-  \ 

rage,  wisdom,  faithfulness  and  success,  as  ever  men  served  4 

their  country.     Our  noble  general,  the  earls  of  Denbigh,  ^ 

Warwick,  Manchester;  the  lords  Roberts,  Witloughby,  and  I 

other  lords  in  your  armies,  besides  those  in  civil  offices  not  I 

excepted  ;  and  of  your  own  members  the  lord  Grey,  lord 
Fairfax,  Sir  William  Waller,  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  I 

Mr.Hollis,  Sir  Philip  Stapyllon,  Sir  William  Brereton,  Sir 
John  Meyrick,  and  many  others  must  be  laid  aside,  if  you  ■ 

pass  this  ordinance.  And  I  am  to  seek,  and,  I  doubt,  so 
will  they  be,  to  whom  you  shall  refer  the  new  modelling  of 
your  armies,  where  to  find  oflicers  that  shall  excel,  if  equal 
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vT^s   put  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Thomas 

^^^  these.     If  yotir  judgments  are,  that,  for  the  public  ser- 
^^^e,  it  will  be  expedient  to  remove  any  of  them  from  their 
^^mmands,  let  the  same  (if  you  please)  be  plainly  made 
Known  to  them  from  you.     Let  them  have  what  they  de- 
serve, your  thanks  for  their  former  good  services,  and  they 
will  not  be  oft'ended,  that  you,  having  no  more  work  for 
them,  do  lay  them  aside  with  honour.     But  to  do  a  business 
of  this  nature  (as  hath  been  well  said)  by  a  side  wind,  is,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  not  so  becoming  your  honour  and  wis- 
dom, as  plainness  and  gravity,  which  are  ornaments  to  your 
actions.    I  shall  conclude  with  the  example  of  the  Grecians 
and  Romans,  amongst  whom,  Sir,  you  know,  that  the  great- 
est offices,  both  of  war  and  peace,  were  conferred  upon  their 
senators ;  and  their  reasons  were,  because  they  having  greater 
interests  than  others,  were  the  more  capable  to  do  them  the 
greatest  service.    -And,  having  the  same  interest  with  the 
senate,  and  present  at  their  debates,  they  understood  their 
business  the  better,  and  were  less  apt  to  break  that  trust, 
which  so  nearly  concerned  their  private  interests,  which 
lp]HlLanvolved  with  the  publick;  and  the  better  they  under- 
stood their  business,  the  better  service  might  be  expected 
from  them.     Sir,  I  humbly  submit  the  application  to  your 
judgment;  your  ancestors  did  the  same;  they  thought  the 
members  of  parliament  fittest  to  be  employed  in  the  greatest 
offices  :  I  hope  you  will  be  of  the  same  judgment,  and  not 
at  this  time  pass  this  ordinance,  and  thereby  to  discourage 

your  faithful  servants  *." This  speech  had  no  effect  ia 

the  house  of  commons. In  the  house  of  lords,  however, 

the  ordinance  went  on  very  heavily,  "  which  occasioned  the 
commons  to  send  several  messages  up  to  desire  the  lords  to 
expedite  this  ordinance ;  which  being  read  by  them  twice, 
a  conference  wts  desired  with  the  commons  about  it.  And, 
ia  this  conference,  January  7th,  the  Speaker  of  the  lords 
ivas  ordered  to  deliver  their  reasons  against  passing  it. 

*  Whitlock's  Memorials,  p.  119. 
TOL.  III.  1 
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Fairfax)  Cromwell  seemed  necessitated  ta  re- 

Among  others,  it  was  alledg^d,  that  *  the' putting  eyery 
member  of  either  house  of  parliament  into  *n  incapacity  of 
holding  military  or  civil  offices,  during  this  war,  may  be  of 
very  dangerous  consequence ;  because,  how  emergent  soever 
the  occasion  rnay  be,  it  cannot  be  altered  without  deserting 
of  a  positive  rule  imposed  upon  themselves;  yet,  that  the 
world,  with  their  own  consciences,  may  bear  witness,  that 
they  are  as  willing  as  any  others  to  sacrifice,  not  only  their 
places  and  offices^  but  all  that  is  dearest  to  them,  for  the 
good  of  religion  and  the  kingdom ;  they  are  willing  that  all 
places,  civil  and  military,  shall  be  disposed  of  as  both  houses 
of  parliament  shall  judge  may  contribute  most  for  the  good 
of  the  public,  any  crime  or  just  exception  being  given 
against  such  as  are  now  intrusted  with  offices  or  commands: 
but  that  they  can  in  no  wjse  put  an  incapacity  on  them- 
selves, and  be  made  in  a  worse  condition  than  any  free  sub- 
ject.'   After  this  they  observed,  '  this  ordinance  deprived 
the  peers  of  that  honour,  which,  in  all  ages,  hath  been  givea 
tiiito  them,  whose  part  it  was  to  be  employed  in  military 
commands  5  that  the  case  was  not  alike  between  the  tw6 
houses,  in  point  of  excluding  the  members  of  both  houses 
from  military  employment ;  that,  by  this  ordinance,  they 
are  wholly, disabled  from  performing  any  military  service^ 
which  is  contrary  to  their  protestation  and  covenant ;  and 
that  the  passing  this  ordinance,  as  to  the  military  part,  will 
produce  such  an  alteration  in  all  the  armies,  as,  in  apparentv 
probability,  must  be  of  very  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
cause  in  hand  at  this  juncture  of  time;  and  therefore,  till  a 
Dew  model  be  propounded  to  succeed,  they  cannot  but  think 
the  present  frame  better  than  such  a  confusion  which  is  like 

to  follow*."- ^These  reasons  operated  so  strongly  with  the 

lords,  that,  notwithstanding  a  reply  from  tfife  commons^  the 
ordinance  was  rejected,  January  13, 0.  S.  tftough  afterwards 
it  was  agreed  to  by  them  on  the  3d  of  April  following ;  8» 

*  Parliamentsry  History,  vol.  XIII.  p.  387. 
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sign  his  commissioa  also  t  but,  by  a  fortune  or 

that  Mr.  Hoine  mtist  be  mistaken  much  about  this  matter^ 
tirhen  he  says,  "  the  peers,  tho'  the  scheme  was,  in  part, 
levelled  against  their  order ;  ihtf  all  of  them  were,  at  thtf 
bottom,  extreamly  averse  to  it ;  possessed  so  little  aatho^ 
rity,  that  they  durst  not  oppose  the  resolution  of  the  com- 
mons ;  and  they  esteemed  it  better  policy,  by  an  unlimited 
Compliance,  to  ward  off  that  ruin  which  they  saw  approach- 
ing*." But  it  is  no  wond^  this  writer  should  cothmit  many 
mistakes  in  his  relation  of  this  affiiir,  when  he  professes  only 
to  give  a  detail  of  the  methods  by  which  it  was  conducted, 
as  they  are  delivered  by  lord  Clarendon* !— — While  these 
disputes  lasted^  another  ordinance  was  prepared,  and,  aftct 
sundry  debates  add  amendments,  agreed  to  by  both  houses, 
for  new  modelling  the  army,  whereby  Sh"  Thomas  Fairfaif 
was  appointed  general  in  chief  of  all  the  Jforces,  with  A 
power  of  nominating  the  officers  under  hinti,  ttnd  execution 
of  martial  law.  No  mention  is  made  of  the  king's  authority, 
nor  is  any  clause  for  the  preservation  of  his  person  hefd 
inserted  *^ ;  buH  |>ower  is  given  the  general  to  "  lead  hi^ 
armies  against  aS  and  singular  enemies,  rebels,  traitors,  and 
other  like  offenders,  and  every  of  their  adherents,  and  with 
them  to  fight;  and  them  to  invade,  resist,  repress,  subdue, 
pursue,  slay,  kill,  and  put  in  execution  of  death  by  all  wayi 

apd  means  **." ^This  passed  the  house  of  lords  April  1, 

Ikfter  the  earl  of  Essex  had  declared  he  Would  yield  up  hii 
Commission,  as  he  did  the  day  following,  as  well  as  the 

*  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  I.  p.  386.  *>  Idl  p.  894. 

*  The  reasons  urged  by  the  commons  against  the  clause  of  preserving  his  ma« 
jiHtfs  person,  ivhich  had  been  insisted  on  in  the  house  of  lords,  were  these: 
t.  Inserting  it  here  must  either  suppose  the  king's  coming  in  the  head  of  an 
army,  to  fight  against  us,  for  the  preservation  and  defence  of  the  true  protest* 
ant  religion,  &c.  and  so  tve  must  preserve  him  :  or,  if  we  suppose  he  cometh 
not  to  preserve,  but  to  fight  to  oppose  those  (as  we  know  he  doth)  it  seemeth 
rather  a  mockery  than  a  reality. 
ft.  That  the  king  should  net  think  us  obliged,  by  our  covenant,  to  preserve  his 
person,  if  he  appear  in  the  head  of  an  army  against  the  parliament ;.  nor  the 
soldier  to  forbear  his  duty  by  re-uson  of  his  presence. — Journal,  March  39,  1645. 
^  iPiarliaiiicnUry  History,  vol.  XIIL  p.  437. 
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art    peculiar    lo    himself,    he   was    dispensed 

loi(!3  Manchester,  Denbigh  and  AVaiwick  very  soon  after. 

Thus  almost  all  thos^  meD,  by  whose  interest,  power         ' 

and  authority  the  war  with  the  king  hud  been  undertaken,        ; 
and  without  whom  no  oppoEition,  of  any  weight,  could  pos- 
sibly have  been  raised,  were,  in  a  short  lime,  deprived  of 
their  power  and  influeuce  over  their  own  army,  and  ohhged,        I 
as  we  shall  soon  see,  to  truckle  before  them!  So  little  can        ' 
men  see  into  futurity !  so  different  are  the  turns  things  take 

from  what  men  are  apt  to  expect  and  depend  on. The        I 

self-denying  ordinance  was  very  specious,  as  arc  all  bills        | 
for  excluding  tlie  members  of  parliament,  whether  lords  or 
commons,  from  places  of  trust  and  profit;  and  they  are  ge-        '| 
iierally  received  favourably,  without  doors,  by  nil  ranks  of        ; 
people.     Whether  the  enacting  of  them  would  be  right; 
whether  consistent  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject;  whether        ' 
they  could   be  carried  into   execulion;   or,  whether  they 
would  be  productive  of  most  good  or  ill,  are  distinct  ques-        I 
tions,  which  politicians  will  long  debate  on,  and  find  diffi- 
cult, perhaps,  after  all,   to  come  to  a  conclusion  among 
themselves.     But,  with  respect  to  the  subject  now  before-  ^ 
us,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  very  dangerous  experiment 
the  parliament  made.     Here  was  an  army  put  solely  under 
the  command  of  one  man  ;  a  power  granted  him  to  give  o,ut 
commissions,  and  to  ortler  his  armies  in  a  good  measure  ag^ 
cording  to  his  own  discretion.     What  was  this  but  to  pi 
in  his  power  to  give  the  law  to  the  parliament  whenever 
thought  fit  i    To  depend  on  men's  characters,  in  matteS^ 
where  the  well-being  of  the  community,  and  even  the  beinj^' 
of  the  parliament  itself  might  be  at  stake,  was  surely  a  great  ' 
piece  of  weakness,  if  such  it  can  be  called,  and  liable  to 
very  severe  censure.     Soldiers  soon  forget  to  be  citizens : 
they  overlook,  tliey  contemn  latvs.     The  general  is   their 
sovereign,  the  officers  tlieir  magistrates,  and  at  all  times 
they  are  at  their  beck  and  command.     And  generals,  being 
used   to   absolute   and   uncontrouled  command  over  large 
armies,  are  apt  to  forget  also  that   they  have  any  superiors. 
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fjifitli  paying  obedience  to  it".     He,  therefore, 

ence  the  slavery  of  communities  ;  the  subversion  of  laws  j 
the  erection  of  tyranny,  and  every  thing  mischievous  and 

hurtful  to  the  human  race, The  following  passage  from 

Montesquieu  will  properly  close  this  note.  "  It  is  a  ques- 
tion," says  lie,  "whether  civil  and  railitjiry  employments 
ought  to  be  conferred  on  the  same  person?  In  a  republic, 
I  should  thint,  they  ought  to  be  joined,  but  in  monarchie* 
separated.  In  rcpuWJcs  it  would  be  extreamly  dangerous 
to  make  the  profession  of  arms  a  particular  state,  distincA 
from  that  of  civil  functions;  and  in  inonarchtea  no  less 
dangerous  would  it  be  to  confer  these  two  employments  on 
the  same  person.  In  republics  a  person  takes  up  arms  only 
with  a  view  lo  defend  his  country  and  its  laws;  it  is  be-  • 
■cause  he  is  a  cllizen  he  makes  himself  for  a  wtllle  a  soldier, 
ere  these  two  distinct  states,  the  person,  who,  under 
irms,  thinks  himself  a  citizen,  would  soon  be  made  sensible 
tie  is  only  a  soldier.  In  monarchies  military  men  have 
nothing  but  glory,  or  at  least  honour  or  fortune,  in  view. 
To  men,  therefore,  like  these,  the  prince  should  never  give 
any  civil  employments;  on  the  contrary,  they  ought  to  be 
checked  by  the  civil  magistrates,  and  care  should  be  taken 
that  the  same  men  may  not  have,  at  the  same  time,  the  coi 
fideuce  of  the  people,  and  the  power  to  abuse  it.  We  net 
only  turn  our  eyes  to  a  nation  [England]  that  may  bo  justly  ■ 
called  a  republic  disguised  under  tlie  form  of  monarchy,  and 
there  we  shall  see  how  jealous  they  are  of  a  separate  state 
of  the  gentlemen  of  the  army,  and  how  the  military  state  is 
constantly  allied  with  that  of  the  citizen,  and  even  some- 
times of  the  magistrate,  to  the  end  that  these  qualities 
may  he  a  pledge  for  their  country,  which  should  never  be 
forgotten "." 

**  By  a  fortune  or  art  peculiar  to  himself,  he  was  dis- 
pensed with  paying  obedience  to  the  self-denying  ordi- 
pance.]     No  man  pushed  more,  we  see,  the  passing  of  thi^ 


^Ki'cau 
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applied   himself  in  good  earnest  to  the  war, 

than  Cromivell.  He  declared  it  necessary  to  satisfy  the  peo- 
ple, ami  lo  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Piobstbly  many  lionest  luei) 
■were  induced  to  join  with  him  in  il,  from  these  considera- 
tiuiis-  It  cpuid,  therefore,  never  have  entered  into  the  heads 
of  these,  that  the  very  same  person  should  cither  desire  orap- 
cept  an  exemption  from  a  law,  which  he  himself  had  moved 
for  with  so  great  zeal  and  earnestness.  Nor  did  those  who 
knew  him  to  be  a  man  of  art,  and  were  fearful  of  his  de- 
vices, geeu)  to  entertain  the  least  suspicion  of  him  upon 
this  bead.  So  that  his  conduct  was  4  masterpiece  on  this 
occasion,  and  shewed  hitn  more  than  a  match  for  his  chief 
opponents  in  the  houses,  who  had  too  much  openness,  and 
■were  too  little  upon  the  reserve  to  contest  with  him.  Lord 
HoUes,  afegf  speaking  of  this  ordinance,  which  turned  out 
himself  and  his  friends  from  their  commands,  and  of  Uje 
oliedience'  the  army  paid  to  the  parliament,  notwithstaod- 
ing  their  love  to  their  officers,  whom  they  looked  on  as  ill 
used  for  their  services;  proceeds  thus:  "  the  next  work  was 
bow  again  to  get  in  my  friend  Cromwell;  for  he  was  to 
have  tiie  power,  Sir  Tbomns  Fairfax  only  the  name  of 
geueral;  be  to  be  the  figure,  the  other  the  cypher.  This 
was  BO  gross  and  diametrically  against  the  lettei'  of  the  self- 
denying  ordinance,  that  it  put  tbem  to  some  trouble  how  to 
btiog  it  about.  For  this  Ciomwell's  soldiers,  forsooth,  must 
mutiny,  and  soy,  they  will  have  their  Cromwell,  or  they 

will  not  stir.     Hereupon  he  must  be  sent  dovn ihey 

must  have  theJF  wills.  Yet  for  these  very  men  had  Crom- 
well undertaken  before,  when,  upon  debate,  the  inconveni- 
CDcy  was  objected  which  might  follow  by  discontenting  the 
common  w^idiers,  who  would  hardly  be  drawn  to  leave 
their  old  officers  and  go  under  new ;  he  could  say,  that  hia 

•  It  appears,  iowever,  from  the  joiiroals  of  the  house  of  commons,  that  many 
ef  the  iarf.i-iur  ufScsn  aiitt  Eolilisri  miilinicil  bi^forc  thu  ordinance  had  puHd  the 
bO^se  uf  lurdi.  Imhejouriml  af  March  4,  leU,  O.  S.  is  a  (luclarBliDn  of  tioth 
,liiiiises,  proniisinE  pardon  to  such  at  returned  to  their  dn^r  before  the  15th  of 
that  iiiitaiit,  Biid  ttjreaienin^,  iuc^ae  of  ilisobedience,  to  proceed  agaiost  tbem^ 
traitors  and  enemies  to  the  cDinmoQwealtb. 
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and  increased  the  reputation  he  had  already 
aequiredL 

soldiers  iiad  learoed  to  obey  tbe  parliament,  to  go  or  stay, 

£gbt  or  lay  by  tbe  sword,  upon  their  command ;  whicb,  I 

3limw,  prevailed  with  a  great  many  to  give  tbei^  vote  with 

that  oiylinance.    By  this  trick  a  little  beginning  was  m^de 

4owBrS»*:tbe  breach  of  it,  which  was  soon  made  greater. 

For  tiiey  caused  a  report  to  be  spread,  that  the  king  was 

4>encn«i^  witb  bis  forces  towards  the  Isle  of  Ely,  but  none 

could  save  but  Cromwdl,  who  must  be  sent  in  all  hasjte  fo|r 

t;hat  service  {  and  an  order  of  dispensation  is  made  for  a  very 

few  months,   two  or  three  (I  remember  not  well  whether)^ 

JHit  with  £uch  protestations  of  that  party,  that  this  was  only 

ibr  that  exigency,   and  that  for  tbe  world  they  would  not 

liave  the  ordinance  impeached,  as  Mr.  Sollicitor  said ;  and 

^bat  if  no  body  would  move  for  the  casing  him  home  at  the 

expiration  of  that  time,  he  wovld*    But  all  tbi?  was  to  guU 

«tbe  house.    Mr.  Sollicitor  had  forgot  his  protestation,  and> 

l>efore  that  was  out,  there  is  another  order  for  more  months^ 

^uid  so  renewed  from  time  to  time,  that  at  last  this  great 

commander  is  rivetted  in  the  anoy,  and  so  fast  ri vetted, 

^as,  after  all  his  orders  of  continuance  were  at  an  end,  he 

urould  keep  bis  command  still,  which  be  has  done  for  sever 

jral  mouths,  and  does  yet,  notwithstanding  that  c^dinance^ 

without  any  order  at  all  of  the  house  for  it  V Lord 

Clarendon's  account  of  Cromwell's  keeping  his  command  i^ 
^too  remarkable  to  be  omitted ;  not  by  reason  of  its  contain- 
ing any  so  '''ei:traordinary  a  matter,  as  to  shew  how  much 
^liis  loidsbip  w^ote  at  random  concerning  tlie  transactions  of 
i(be  parliament.  ^^  'Q^  this  self-denying  ordinance^  together 
-:with  tbe  earl  qf  Essex,  tbe  easl  of  Manchester,  Sir  William 
^Waller,  the  earl  of  Denbigh,  maj^r-general  Massey^  lost  their 
ocsommands,  as  Cromwell  should  likewise  have  done.  But  as 
soon  as  the  ^dinance  was  passed,  and  before  tbe  resignation 
I  tbe  earl  pf  Esi^iK,  the  party  that  steered  bad  icaused  hiiqc 
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His  actions,  after  the  new  modelling  of  the 
arn}y,  were  worthy   of  a  great   commander, 

to  be  sent  with  a  body  of  horse  into  the  west,  to  relieve 
Taunton,  that  he  might  be  absent  at  the  time  when  the  . 
other  officers  delivered  their  commissions;  which  Was 
quickly  observed;  and  thereupon  orders  were  given,  to'fe- 
quire  his  present  attendance  in  parliament,  and  thl&t  theif 
new  general  should  send  some  other  officer  to  attend  that 
iservice ;  which  was  pretended  t6  be  done ;  aad  the  very  day 
named,  by  which  it  was  averred  that  he  would  be  in  the 
house.  A  rendezvous  was  then  appointed,  for  their  new 
general  to  take  a  view  of  their  troops,  that  he  might  ap- 
point officers  to  succeed  those  who  had  left  their  commands 
by  virtue  of  their  ordinance;  and  likewise  in  their  places, 
who  gave  up  their  commands,  and  refused  to  serve  in  the 
new  model,  who  were  a  great  number  of  their  best  com- 
manders. From  this  rendezvous  the  general  sent  to  desire 
the  parliament,  that  they  would  give  lieutenant-general 
Cromwell  leave  to  stay  with  him  for  some  few  days,  for  his 
better  information,  without  which  he  should  not  be  able  to 
perform  what  they  expected  from  him.  The  request  seem- 
ing so  reasonable,  and  being  for  so  short  a  time,  little  op- 
position was  made  to  it:  and  shortly  after,  by  another  letter, 
he  desired,  with  much  earnestness,  that  they  would  allow 
Cromwell  to  serve  for  that  campaign.  Thus  they  compassed 
their  whole  design,  in  being  rid  of  all  those  whose  affections 
they  knew  were  not  agreeable  to  theirs,  and  keeping  Crom- 
well in  command,  who,  in  the  name  of  Fairfax,  modelled 
the  army,  and  placed  such  officers  as  were  well  known  to 
him,  and  to  no  body  else;  and  absolutely  governed  the 
whole  martial  affairs,  as  was  quickly  known  to  all  men  *.'* 

How  many  mistakes  there  are  in  the  above  citation  t 

need  not  point  out.    The  attentive  reader  will  soon  discover 

them. In  the  journal  of  the  house  of  commons,  Februarys 

9.7,   1644,  O.  S.  we  read  the  following  resolutions.     «  Re^ 

*  ClareDdoD,  fOL  IV.  p.  §». 
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solved,  &c.  That  lieutenant-general  Cromwell   be    desired 
forthwith  to  go  down  to  Sir  William  Waller,  to  go  with 

liim  upon  this  expedition  into  the  west,  for  relief  of  Mcl- 
combe,  and  tbe  |^risons  and  places  adjacent,  and  for  pre- 
venting and  breaking  the  enemy's  levies  and  recruits;  and 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  to 
consider,  this  afternoon,  of  the  disposing  of  the  commands 
in  such  manner  as  may  be  most  advantageous  for  the  ser- 
vice, and  for  accommodating  all  differences,  if  any  occasion 
should  be;  and  to  accommodate  him  with  what  shall  be 
further  necessary  for  this  expedition  this  afternoon.  Re- 
solved, &c.  That  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  shall  have 
liberty  to  take  with  him  into  the  west  his  three  troops  that 
are  at  Henley,  and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of 
both  kingdoms  to  appoint  three  troops  in  the  place  of  those 
three  troops;  and  that  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  shall 
have  liberty  to  take  with  him  quarter-master-general  Ireton. 
ered.  That  Mr.  Gossal  and  Mr.  Lemman,  treasurers  for 
earl  of  Manchester's  association,  do  forthwith  pay  unto 
teoant-general  Cromwell  one  thousand  pounds ;  wheieof 

iJJSSfit  hundred  upon  his  own  account,  and  the  other  five 
inndred  pounds  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  shall  think  fit,  to 
ihe  pay  of  his  own  troops.''  So  that  lord  Clarendon  probably 

.  mistook Tannton  for  Melcombe  in  the  passage  above  recited. 
However,  neither  he  nor  his  troops  performed  any  service 
there ;  for,  though  Melcombe  and  other  placed  were  taken 
by  Sir  William  Waller,  yet,  in  the  journal  of  the  house, 
March  20,  1644,  O.  S.  we  read  "the  bumble  petition  of 
the  soldiers  of  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  acknowledging 
the  heinousness  of  their  offence  in  refusing  to  march  with 
Sir  William  Waller  into  the  west,  was  this  day  read :  and 
it  is  resolved,  &c.  That  this  house  doth  accept  of  the  ac- 
knowledgement and  submission  of  the  said  soldiers,  and  do 
admit  them  into  their  former  good  opinion  and  favour." 
This,  I  suppose,  was  the  mutiny  referred  to  in  the  above 
passage  from  lord  Holies.  For,  though  Cromwell  was  com- 
manded to  join  Waller,  I  cannot  find  that  he  did : — he 
seems,  about  this  time,  to  have  been  very  active  in  the 
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house,  and  zealous  in  the  affair  of  new  modelling  the  army* 
However,  he  soon  after  joined  his  troop;  and  the  self-^Je- 
nying  ordinance  having  passed  the  hoiijM^.jpf  lords,  the  arm^ 
being  new  modelled,  and  Fairfax  in  aqpreme  command^ 
Cromwell,  pretending  that  he  was,  with  tlie  other  officers, 
to  resign  his  commission,  came  to  Windsor  from  his  com- 
mand in  the  west,  to  kiss  the  general's  hand,  and  take  his 
kave  of  him,  "  wlien/'  says  an  historian  of  that  time,  great- 
ly in  the  interest  of  Oliver,  "  in  the  morning,  ere  he  was 
come  forth  of  his  chamber,  those  commands  [to  march  her> 
yond  Oxford  with  a  body  of  horse,  and  lie  on  the  further 
side  towards  Worcester,  to  intercept  a  convoy  going  to 
Oxford,  and  to  keep  the  king  and  his  train  from  going 
thence]  than  which  he  thought  of  nothing  less  in  all  the 
world,  came  to  him  from  the  committee  of  both  king- 
doms*:"  whereupon,  taking  a  body  of  horse  and  dragoons^ 
he  marched  into  Oxfordshire,  beat  a  party  of  the  ^nemy  at 
Islip-bridge,  reduced  Blechingdon-house,  and  jirrfiiiiMDi 
many  other  things  advantageous  to  his  cause.  He  oaJk^ 
tinued,  therefore,  in  the  army,  and  was  authorised  Sf^  4Di4| 
as  appears  by  what  follows  in  the  journal  of  the  bouse 
commons.  May  11,  1645:  '^Two  letters  from  lieutenanlp 
general  Cromwell  and  major-general  Browne ;  the  one  of 
May  8tl^  the  other  of  May  9th,  informing,  that  general 
Goringe  is  advanced  westward,  and  the  king  northward 
towards  Worcester ;  were  this  day  read  ;  and  immediately 
delivered  po  Mr.  Recorder,  that  brought  them  in.  Order- 
ed, &C.  That  the  committee  of  the  army  do  take  care  for 
the  providing  of  moniep  and  ammunition  for  those  horse 
and  foot,  that  are  within  the  new  model,  and  now  under 
the  command  qf  lieu  tenants-general  Cromwell,  and  major- 
general  Browne.  Ordered,  &c.  That  it  be  referred  to  the 
committee  of  the  army,  to  consider,  what  sums  of  money 
is  fit  to  be  provided  for  that  party  of  horse  and  foot  under 
the  command  of  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  and  major- 
general    Browne,    which   is  not  within  the  new  mod^l. 

4    *  Sprig's  Angela  4Cedkiva,  p.  10.  foL  Load.  1647. 
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land  at  the  battle  of  Nasebj  he  gaye  fresh 

"VVbereas  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  is  now  in  the  actaal 
service  of  the  parliament^  and  in  prosecution  of  the  enemy; 
it  is  this  day  enjoined  by  the  lords  and  commons^  that  bfi' 
^hall  continue  in  the  employment  he  is  now  in,  for  forty 
days  longer;  notirithstaoding  the  late  ordinance,  or  any 
clause  therein,  that  discbarges  the  members  of  either  house 
^m  having  any  office  or  command,  military  or  civil."    Im 
the  journal  of  June  the  10th  following,  it  is  said,  ''A  letter 
from  Sir  Xhomas  Fairfaxe,  and  divers  of  the  chief  officers 
of  his  army,  from  Sherrington,  of  Jane  the  8th;  desiring 
that  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  might  command  the  horse 
10  chief,  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfaxe  his  army,  was  this  day 
read.     Resolved  upon  the  questioDji  that  Sir  Thomas  Fair- 
iaxe  be  desired  (if  he  thinks  fit)  to  appoint  lieutenant-gene- 
ral Crornwell  to  command  the  horse  under  Sir  Thomas 
fairfaxe,  as  lieutenant-general,  during  such  time  as   this 
house  shall  please  to  dispense  with  his  attendance:  and 
that  Sir  Tbofnas  Widdrington  prepare  a  letter  to  be  signed 
by  Mr.  Speaker,  and  forthwith  sent  to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfaxe 
to  acquaint  him  with  this  vote."    The  letter  here  referred 
to  was  signed  among  others,  by  Fleetwood,  Whalley,  Skip- 
pon,  and  Ireton,  men  near  to  Cromwell,  and,  probably,  not 
wholly  Ignorant  of  his  designs.    But  to  go  on. — On  the 
l6th  of  June,  when  news  had  been  brought  the  house'  of 
the  battle  of  Naseby,  we  find  it  in  the  journal  of  that  day, 
''  Resolved,  &c.  That  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  shall  be 
lieutenant-general  of  the  horse,  in  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Uiomas  Fairfax,  during  the  pleasure  of  both 
houses.    The  lords  concurrence  to  be  desired  herein.    Be- 
solved.  That  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  shall  have  pay  of 
lientenant-general  of  the  horse,  since  the  time  of  the  first 
establishment  of  the  army,  under   Sir  Thomas   Fairfax's 
command.    The  lords  coilpunience  to  be  desired  herein." 
However,  in  conformity  to  4m  alteration  made  by  the  house 
of  lords,   we  find  the  resolution  stand  in   the  following 
manner  two  days  afterwards.  ^'  Resolved  upon  the  question. 
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proofs  of  his  valour*'    and  bravery.      From 

that  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  shall  continue  as  lieute* 
nant-general  of  the  horse  according  to  the  estahlished  pay 
of  the  army,  for  three  months  from  the  end  of  the  forty 
days  formerly  granted  to  him."  And  on  the  8th  of  August, 
1645,  it  was  ordered  hy  the  commons,  "  That  he  should  be 
continued  in  the  same  employment,  as  formerly,  for  the 
space  of  four  mouths  longer,  from  the  end  of  the  said 
three  months,  for  which  he  was  formerly  continued,  as 
aforesaid ;  on  the  17th  of  Oct.  it  was  continued  for  four 
months  longer ;  and  on  the  23d  of  Jan.  folloi^ing  for  six 

months  more/' After  this  there  were  no  more  resolutions 

about  Cromwell:  he  took  it  for  granted  he  had  leave;  no 
one  offered  to  move.foi  recalling  him ;  and  he  soon  came  to 
so  great  a  power,  that  no  one  with  safety  could  almost  have 
dared  to  have  done  it.  In  fine,  the  self-denying  ordinance 
having  answered  its  intention  of  turning  out  the  grandees 
of  both  houses  from  their  commands  in  the  army,  and 
Cromwell  having  the  luck  to  be  exempted  from  it,  he  ac- 
complished what  he  then  had  in  his  view,  and  soon  after, 
by  means  of  his  friends,  had  many  chief  officers  of  the  army 
chosen  members  of  the  house  of  commons,  who  took  their 
'seats  and  retained  their  commands.  And  thereby  encour- 
aged the  old  members  of  their  party  to  provide  for  them- 
selves likewise.  Sir  William  Brereton,  Sir  Oliver  and  Sir 
Samuel  Luke,  Ireton,  Rainsborough,  Algernon  Sidney, 
Ingoldsby,  Ludlow,  Skippon,  Fleetwood  %  and  other  prin- 
cipal commanders,  were  members  of  parliament;  most  o( 
whom  were  friends  to  Cromwell  till  he  openly  declared  him- 
self, and  some  of  them  after  that:  whereby  it  plainly  ap- 
peared that,  in  his  and  their  judgment,  the  ordinance  was 
calculated  more  for  party  purposes,  though  carried  on 
under  specious  pretences,  than  for  the  public  good. 

*^  In  the  battle  of  Nasebi&Jie  gave  fresh  proofs  of  his 
valour.]    Though  I  proposemiot  to  enter  into  a  detail  of 

.  »fi€6  W^kefB  History  of  Independency,  part  I.  p.  166—1 72.  4la  Lond.  164S. 
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this  time  the  king's  power  very  sensibly  de- 
Oliver's  military  exploits,  yet  I  shall  give  the  reader  a  short 
account  of  the  important  battle  of  Naseby,  which  is  thus 
jelaWBd   by   Mr.  Whitlock.    "  The  king  commanded   the 
main  body  of  his  army,  prince  Rupert  and  prince  Maurice 
the  right  wing,  sir  Marmaduke  Langdale  the  left^  the  earl 
of  Lindsey  and  the  lord  Ashley  the  right-hand  reserve,  the 
lord  Bard  and  sir  George  L'lsle   the  left  reserve.     Of  the 
parliament's  army,  Fairfax  and   Skippon  commanded  the 
main  body,  Cromwell  the  right  wing,  with  whom  was  Ros- 
9iter,  and  they  both  came  in  but  a  little  before  the  fight. 
Jretou  commanded  the  left  wing,  the  reserves  were  brought 
lip  by  Rainsborough,  Hammond  and  Pride.     Prince  Rupert 
l)egan  and  charged  the  parliament's  left  wing  with  great 
resolution ;  Ireton  made  gallant  resistance,  but  at  last  was 
ibrced  to  give  ground,  he  himself  being  run  through  the 
thigh  with  a  pike,  and  into  the  face  with  a  halbert,  and  his 
liorse  shot  under  him,  and  himself  taken  prisoner.     Prince 
Hupert  followed  this  chase  almost  to  Naseby  town,  and  in 
lis  return,  summoned  the  train,  who  made  no  other  answer 
l>ut  by  their  firelocks;  he  also  visited  the  carriages  where 
^as  good  plunder,  but  his  long  stay  from  the  main  body 
^as  no  small  prejudice  to  the  king's  army.     In  the  meaa 
time  Cromwell  charged  furiously  on  the  king's  left  wing, 
and  got  the  better,  forcing  them  from  the  body,  and  pro- 
secuting the^dvantage,  quite  broke  them  and  their  reserve. 
JDuring  which,  the  main  bodies  had  charged  one  another 
"with   incredible   fierceness,   often  retreating  and  rallying, 
:talling  in  together  with  the  butt-ends  of  their  muskets,  and 
<;oming  to  hand  blows  with  their  swords.     Langdale's  men 
liaving  been  in  some  discontent  before,  did  not  in  this  fight 
lehave  themselves  as  they  used  to  do  in  others,  as  their  own 
jparty  gave  it  out  of  them ;  yet  they  did  their  parts,  and  the 
arest  of  the  king's  army  both  horse  and  foot  perfonned  theif 
cluties  with  great  courage  and  resolution,  both  cominandei*s 
and  soldiers.  Some  of  the  parliament's  horse  having  lingred 
4iiwbile  about  pillage,  and  being  in  some  disadvantage,  Skip- 
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Palace^ Yard,  Westminster,  in  order  to  build  an  office  for 
tlie  clerks  of  the  house  of  lords.  The  public  is  indebted  for 
the  communication  to  an  honourable  gentleman,  of  distin- 
guished rank  in  the  republic  of  letters  *. 

Letter  1.     Indorsed,  To  the  honourable  William  Lenthall, 
esq.  Speaker  to  the  house  of  commons.     Haste. 

HONOURABLE  SIR, 

This  morning  by  day  brake  wee  marcht  out  Guilsburro, 
after  the  enemy.  After  an  hours  march  we  discovered  their 
horse  drawne  up  at  Sybbertoff  three  miles  this  side  Har- 
borrough,  an  hour  after  their  foot  appeared.  This  was  about 
8  in  the  morning,  by  10  we  were  disposed  into  a  battalia  on 
both  sides,  both  sides  with  mighty  shouts  exprest  a  hearty 
desire  of  fighting;  having  for  our  parts  recommended  our 
cause  to  God's  protection,  and  rec**.  the  word,  which  was 
God  our  strength,  theirs  Queen  Mary.     Our  forlome  hopes 

begun  the  pla whiles  both  sides  labour'd  for  the  hill  and 

wynd,  which  in  conclusyon  w  -  -  as  it  were  equally  divided. 
Our  forlorne  hope  gave  back,  and  their  righ-  wing  of  horse 
fell  upon  our  left  with  such  gallantry,  that  ours  were  imme« 
diately  routed.  About  1000  ran  along  with  them,  but  such  * 
was  the  courage  and  diligence  of  the  right  wing  backt  with 
the  foot,  that  they  not  only  brat  back  the  enemy  from  the 
traine,  but  fell  in  with  their  ffoot,  and  after  2  hours  dispute 
won  all  tlieir  ffield  peeces,  (of  which  some  are  cannon)  most 
of  their  baggage,  mortar  peeces,  boats,  3000  arms,  much 
powder,  match,  &c.  and  nigh  4000  prisoners,  their  number 
was  about  12000;  some  600  slayne,  many  commanders  of 
note.  Of  ours  not  above  200.  Our  horse  are  still  in  pur- 
$uit,  and  have  taken  many  officers;  their  standard  is  ours, 
the  Kings  waggon  and  many  ladyes.  God  Almighty  give 
U8  thankful  hearts  for  this  great  victory,  the  most  abso^ 
lute  as  yet  obteyned.  The  General,  leift.  gen.  Cromwell, 
and  Major  Gen.  Skippon  (who  is  shot  in  the  side,  but 
|iQt  dangerous)  did  beyond  expression  gallantly;  so  did  all 

*  Horace  Walpole,  Esq. 
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t:he  other  commanders  and  soldiers.    We  have  lost  hut  2 
Capt.     Tho'  this  come  late,  be  pleased  to  accept  it  from 

Your  Honors  most  humble  servants, 

INaezby,  wher  the  ffight  was  this  har.  leighton. 

Saturday,  14  Junii,  1645.  tho.  Herbert. 

CJapt.  Potter  is  dangerously  wounded,  but 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  so  is  Capt,  Cook. 

Xetter  IL     Indorsed,   For  the  hon^*'   William    Lenthall, 
Speaker  of  commons  house  of  parliament.    Theise. 

SIR, 

Being  commanded  by  you  to  this  service,  I  think  myself 

l)0und  to  acquaint  you  with  the  good  hand  of  God  towards 

3^ou  and  us.    We  marched  yesterday  after  the  Kinge  who 

"Went  before  us  from  Daventree  to  Haverbrowe  and  quac^ 

tered  about  six  miles  from  him,  this  day  we  marched  to- 

urards  him.   Hee  drew  out  to  meete  us,  both  armies  ingaged, 

we  after  three  bowers  fight  very  doubtful,  att  last  routed  his 

armie,  killed  and  tooke  about  5000,  very  many  officers,  but  of 

what  qualitye  wee  yet  know  not,  wee  tooke  also  about  200 

carag  -  -  all  hee  had,  and  all  his  gunns,  being  12  in  number, 

whereof  2  were  demie  cannon,  2  demie  culveringes,  and  (I 

think)  the  rest  facers.    We  pursued enemy  from  3  miles 

short  of  Ha to  nine  beyond,  even  to  sight  of  Leices  -  -  - 

whether  the  King  fled.     Sir  this  is  non  other  but  the  hand 
of  God,  and  to  him  alone  belongs  the  glorie,  wherein  non 
are -to  share  with  him.    The  general  served  you  with  all 
faythfulnesse  and  honor,  and  the  best   commendations  I 
can  give  him  is,  that  Id--  say  hee  attributes  all  to  God, 
and  woud  rath  perish  then  assume  to  himselfe,  which  is  an 
honest  and  a  thrivinge  way,  and  yet  as  much  for  bravery 
may  be  given  to  him  in  this  action  as  to  a  man.    Honest 
men  served  you  faithfully  in  this  action.     Sir  they  are  trus- 
tye.    I  beseech  you  in  the  name  of  God  not  to  discourage 
than.    I  wish  this  action  may  begett   thankfulnesse  and 
htmiilitye  in  all  that  are  concerned  in  it.     He  that  venters 
liis  life  for  the  libertie  of  his  countrie,  I  wish  hee  trust  God 

VOL.  111.  ^ 
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for  the  Ubertie  of  his  conscience,  and  you  for  the  libertye 
he  fightB  for,  in  this  hee  rests  whoe  is 
June  14th,  1645.  your  most  humble  servant, 

Haverbrowe.  oliver  cbomwell. 

Letter  III.   Indorsed,  For  the  hon''''  William  Lenthall,  Esq'- 
Speaker  of  the  ho""  house  of  commons. 

Besides  thegeneral  account,  I  have  alreadie  given,  by  one 
of  my  servants,  whom  I  sent  up  to  London  yesterday,  I 
thought  fit  to  send  the  bearer  Mr.  Boles,  whoe  may  more , 
particularlye  informe  you  concerneiuge  the  abundant  good- 
ness of  God  to  this  army,  and  the  whole  kingdomc  id  the 
late  victorie  obteyned  at  Naseby  fielde.  The  whole  body 
of  their  foote — taken  and  slaine,  such  a  list  of  the  prisoners 
as  could  be  made  up  in  this  short  time  I  have  sent,  the  hone 
all  quitted  the  fielde,  and  were  pursued  within  three  miles  of 
Leicester:  theire  ammunition,  ordnance  and  carriages  all 
taken :  among  which  there  were,  two  demy  cannons,  a 
whole  culverin  and  a  mortar  peece,  besides  lesser  peeces. 
We  intend  to  move  to  Leicester  as  soon  as  we  have  taken 
order  with  our  prisoners  and  wounded  men.  All  that  I 
desire  is,  that  the  honor  of  this  greate  and  never  to  be  foi- 
gotten  mercie  may  be  given  to  God,  in  an  extraordinary 
day  of  thanksgivings  ;  and  that  it  may  be  improved  to  the 
good  of  his  cburche  and  his  kingdome :  which  shall  be  faith- 
fully endeavoured  by.  Sir, 

Y'  most  humble  Ser', 
Harborough,  Junfi  15,  1643.  tho,  faikfax. 

Some  Irish  are  among  the  prisoners,  as  I  am 
ioformed  :  I  have  not  time  to  make  enquiry  into  it. 
I  desire  they  may  be  proceeded  against  according 
to  ordnance  of  parliament.  Major  general  Strip- 
pon  was  shot  throughe  his  side ;  but  notwithatand- 
inge  he  continued  in  the  fHelde  with  great  resolu- 
con;  and  when  I  desired  him  to  goe  off  the  ffield, 
he  answered  he  would  not  goe  so  long  as  a  man 
would  stand,  still  doing  his  oilice  as  a  valient  and 
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>usly  on  the  parliament,  who  failed  not**  to  rc- 

ise  commander.  Also  Colonel  Butler  and  Colonel 

reton,  upon  theire  first  charge  were  both  dangc- 

rouslie  woanded,  behaving  themselves  very   gal* 

lantlie.    If  I  could  enter  into  particulars^  much 

xnight  be  spoken  of  the  resolucon  and  courage  of 

many  commanders^  both  horse  and  ffoote  in  this 

days  service*. 

These  letters  give  us  a  clear  idea  of  this  important  and 
decisive  battle,  a  battle  which  in  a  manner  extinguished  the 
king's  hopes,  and  soon  after  brought  on  a  total  reduction  of 
his  power!  Lord  Clarendon  says,  the  king  and  the  kingdom 
were  lost  in  it^: — an  expression  which  denotes  his  lord- 
ship's idea  of  the  immenseness  of  the  loss,  though  perhaps 
not  much  more  exact  than  his  account  of  the  battle  itself, 
which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  very  defective  and  errone<rat| 
as  will  appear  by  comparing  it  with  the  authentic  accounts 
here  given. 

^  The  parliament  failed  not  to  reward  Oliver  for  his  good 
services.]  Milton  complains  of  the  offices,  gifts  and  pre- 
iSerments  bestowed  and  shared  among  the  members  of  par- 
liament S  And  if  we  may  believe  a  writer  of  those  times, 
who  had  opportunity  of  being  informed,  (though  allowances 
must  be  made  for  his  prejudices)  this  was  commonly  and 
openly  done,  to  the  vexation  of  sucli  as  either  could  not,  or 
would  not  partake  with  them.  The  passage  is  remarkable, 
end  i^lates  properly  to  the  subject  in  hand.  ^'  The  leading 
mat  or  bel-weathers  having  seemingly  divided  themselves, 
and  having  really  divided  the  houses,  and  captivated  their 
resnective  parties  judgment,  teaching  them  by  an  implicite 
feiUi,  Jurare  in  verba  magisiri,  to  pin  their  opinions  upon 

•  Since  the  insertioii  of  these  letters,  I  ikid  they  irere  printed  by  order  of  parik- 
mcot,  June  16,  1645,  and  republished  ia  Rjuthvorth's  Collectioas.  But  as  th«y 
are  curious,  little  Imown,  and  probably  now  ihryt  transcribed  from  the  originals,  I 
have  thought  proper  to  give  them  a  place  in  this  work  notwithstanding.  A  cppy 
of  Cromweirs  letter  is  in  the  British  Museum. 

*  VoL  IV.  p.  65S,  *  See  the  seo^  ijuoUrtlo*  from  Milton  in  note  14. 
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ward  Oliver  for  his  good  services.     But  grati- 

their  sleeves ;  they  begin  to  advance  their  projects  of  mono- 
polizing the  profits,  preferments,  and  power  of  the  kingdom 
in  themselves.  To  which  purpose,  though  the  leaders  of 
each  party  seem  to  maintain  a  hot  opposition,  yet  when 
any  profit  or  preferment  is  to  be  reached  at,  it  is  observed 
that  a  powerful  independent  especially  moves  for  a  presby- 
teriari,  or  a  leading  presbyterian  for  an  independent:  and 
seldom  doth  one  oppose  or  spealc  against  another,  in  auch 
cases,  unless  something  of  particular  spleen  or  competition 
come  between,  which  causeth  them  to  break  the  common 
rule.  By  ihis  means  the  grandees  of  each  faction  seldom  - 
miss  their  mark,  since  an  independent  moving  for  a  presby- 
terian, bis  reputation  carries  the  business  clear  with  the  in- 
dependent party:  and  the  presbyterians  will  not  oppose  a 
leading  man  of  their  own  side.  By  this  artifice  the  gran- 
dees of  each  side  share  the  commonwealth  between  them  ; 
and  are  now  become  proud,  domineering  Rehoboams,  even 
over  the  rest  of  their  fellow  members  (contrary  to  the  liberty 
of  parliament,  which  consists  in  an  equality)  that  were  for- 
merly fawning  ambitious  ^bsaloms.  There  hath  been  lately 
given  away  to  members  openly  (besides  innumerable  and 
inestimable  private  cheats  mutually  connived  at]  at  least 
300000?.  in  money,  besides  rich  offices,  employments  in 
money  committees,  sequestrations  and  other  advantages, 
And  those  members  who  have  so  well  served  themselves 
under  colour  of  serving  the  puhlick,  are,  for  the  most  part, 
old  canvasers  of  factions,  who  have  sat  idly  and  safely  in 
the  house,  watching  their  advantages  to  confound  busi- 
nesses, and  shuffle  the  cards  to  make  their  own  game;  when 
others  that  have  ventured  their  persons  abroad,  laboured  in 
the  publick  work,  like  Israelites  under  these  Egyptian  task- 
masters, and  lost  their  estates,  are  left  to  starve  until  they 
can  find  relief  in  that  empty  bag  called  by  fools,  Jides pub- 
lico, by  wise  men  Jtdespunica,  and  are  now  looked  upon  in 
the  house  superciliously,  like  unwelcome  guests'." 
'  Wslter's  MjBtcry  ot  tha  two  Jiiotoej,  p.  t. 
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tude  did  not  bind  him;  for  his  success  and 

Lord  Holies  in  very  sharp  terras  speaks  of  hU  antagonists, 
the  independent  party,    promoting  and    rewarding    their 
friends  and  adherents :  "  Which,"  says  he,  "  was  easy  for 
them^  having  both  sword  and  purse,  and  withall  an  impu- 
dence and  boldness  to  reward  all  those  who  would  sell  their 
consciences.     For  all   such   members  of  the  house,  and 
others,  were  sure  to  be  preferred,  have  large  gifts  given 
them  out  of  the  commonwealths  money,  arrears  paid,  offices 
confered  upon  them,  countenanced  and  protected  a^inst  ail 
ciomplaints  and  prosecutions,  had  they  done  never  so  un- 
"worthy,' imjust,  horrid  actions,  to  the  oppression  of  the  sub- 
ject, and  dishonour  of  the  parliament.    All  others  discoun- 
tenanced, opposed,  inquisitions  set  upon  them,  questioned, 
imprisoned  upon  the  least  occasion,  colours  of  crimes'tnany 
'times  for  doing  real  good  service,  and  no  favour  nor  justice 
ibr  them  :  only  that  the  world  might  see  which  was  the  way 
to  rise,  and  which  to  be  sure  to  meet  with  contrary  winds 
^nd  storms,  and  so  make  all  men  at  least  to  hold  candles  to 
these  visible  saints*.'' In  another  place  his  lordship  vin- 
dicates himself  and  friends  from  the  charge  of  enriching 
themselves  by  disposing  of  the  public  money,  and  retorts 
it  on  his  adversaries,  setting  forth  in  a  very  particular  man- 
:iier  what  sums  of  money  they  had  received  under  various 
pretences,  and  what  salaries  they  enjoyed  ^    But  after  all 
these  warm  declamations,  for  both  these  writers  were  very 
"Varm,  when  they  exercised  their  pens  on  these  subjects, 
>vhat  was  there  done  in  these  times  that  has  not,  that  will 
:»iot  be  don^  at  all  times  ?    Friends  ^nd  favourites  are  coun- 
tenanced and  preferred,  enemies  are  overlooked,  neglected, 
^Dr  disappointed.    Was  it  ever  otherwise  ?    If  men  perform 
^reat  and  eminent  services,  it  is  grateful,  it  is  politic  to 
Reward  them.    To  complain  of  the  givers  or  receivers,  seems 
^ot  very   consistent   with  good    sense  and    impartiality. 
C7romwell  we  have  seen  make  a  figure  in  the  war :  he  had 

*  HoUet 's  Menunn ,  p.  36.  Md.  p.  1 39—1 38. 
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ihfluence  on  the  army,  inspired  him  with  con- 
ventured  his  life  many  times  in  the  public  service,  and  had 
hiought  reputation  and  victory  back  with  him.  Was  he 
unworthy  of  notice,  or  did  he  not  highly  merit  it?  When 
the  house  of  commons  was  far  enough  from  being  wholly  at 
his  devotion,  we  find  it  ordered,  "  that  five  hundred  pounds 

be  forthwith  provided  and  advanced, to  be  bestowed  on 

lieutenant  general  Croftiwell,  as  a  respect  from  the  house. 
Ordered  that  all  the  lands  of  the  earl  of  Worcester,  lord 
Herbert,  and  Sir  John  Somerseit,  his  sons,  in  the  county  of 
Southampton,  be  settled  upon  lieutenant  general  Cromwell, 
and  his  heirs,  to  be  accounted  as  part  of  the  two  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  formerly  appointed  him  by 
this  house :  and  that  Mr.  Samuel  Browne,  Mr.  Sollicitor,  Mr. 
Lisle,  and  Mr.  Wallop,  do  bring  in  an  ordinance  accord- 
ingly.   Ordered,  that  it  be  referred  to  the  committee  of  the 
^>  army,  to  consider  how  the  residue  of  the  two  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds,  land  of  inheritance  formerly  assigned  lieu- 
tenant general  Cromwell  by  this  house,  may  be  speedily  set- 
tled upon  him,  and  his  heirs,  for  ever,  and  he  put  in  the 
present  possession  of  it;  and  likewise  to  consider  of  an 
entertainment  for  his  present  subsistence ;  and  to  bring  in 
an  ordinance  to  this  purpose*."     And  it  was  moreover 
ordered  a  few  days  afterwards,  "  tliat  Mr.  Lisle  do  bring  in 
an  ordinance  for  the  full  granting  unto,  and  settling  upon 
lieutenant  general  Cromwell,  and  his  heirs,  the  manors  of 
Abberston  and  Itchell,  with  the  rights,  members  and  appur- 
tenances thereof,  in  the  county  of  Southampton ;  being  the 
lands  of  John  lord  marquis  of  Winchester,  a  delinquent, 
that  hath  been  in  arms  against  the  parliament,  and  a  Pa- 
pist^.''    What  the  event  of  this  last  order  was  I  cannot  find ; 
but  by  the  following  letter  of  Oliver  St.  John  to  Cromwell, 
it  appears  that  the  house  of  commons  had  liberally  rewarded 
him  for  his  services. 


Joiimal,  3nih,  23,  1645.  *  Journal,  Jan.  31,  1645. 
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OLIVER  CROMWELL, 
idence    and   ambition,   and    excited    in  him 

D&ABE    SIR, 

'  I  have  berewilhall  sente  you  the  order  of  the  house  of 

^=ommoQS  for  settling  25001.  per  annum  upon  you  and  your 

\ieires,  and  the  ordinance  of  parliauienl  in  pursuance  thereof 

i.n  part,  whereby  the  lands  therein  mentiooed,  being  all  the 

k  lands  of  the  earle  of  Worcester  in  that  county,  are  settled 

I  upon  you.     I  have  likewise  sent  you  a  reut-roH  of  the  quit- 

I     rente.     The  manors  consist  most  of  old  rents.     There  are 

three  advowsons.      I   am  told   by   Col.  T^orton   and  Mr. 

Wheeler,  whoe  know  the  lauds,  that  they  are  accounted 

100/,  p.  ann. 

"  I  endeavoured  to  passe  this  for  thepre§ent,  rather  than 
to  have  stayed  longer  to  make  up  the  whole.  Your  patent 
was  speedily  prepared,  and  is  this  day  passed  the  great  seal. 
i  have  not  sente  it  downe,  but  will  keepe  it  for  you,  until  I 
receive  your  direction  to  whom  to  deliver  it.  The  charges 
of  passing  the  ordinances  to  the  clerkes,  and  of  the  scale, 
my  clerke  of  the  patents  hath  satisfied ;  you  shall  hereafter 
know  what  they  come  to,  I  delivered  a  copy  of  the  ordi- 
nance to  Mr.  Lisle  to  send  it  to  the  committee  of  sequestra- 
tions, whoe  hath,  together  with  a  letter  to  them,  desyred, 
that  the  sequestrators  take  care  that  no  wrong  be  done  to 
the  lands.  That  which  principally  moved  me  to  it  was,  be- 
cause I  heard,  there  weare  goodly  woods,  and  that  much  had 
been  formerly  cut,  that  for  the  future  a  stop  might  be  made. 

»IJy  the  ordinance  sent  you,  you  will  be  auclorized  to  lend 
some  hayliffeof  yourownc  to  husband  the  lands  to  your  best 
advantage,  which  would  be  done  speedilie.  There  is  another 
order  of  the  house  for  preparinge  an  ordinance  for  a  goodly 
house  and  other  lands  in  Hampshire,  of  the  marquisse  of 
Winchesters.  Wee  bad  thought  to  have  had  them  in  the 
ordinance,  already  passed,  but  by  absence  of  some,  when  I 
brought  in  the  other,  that  fayled.  Perhaps  it  is  better  as 
it  is,  and  that  the  addition  might  have  stayed  this,  Vou 
know  to  whome  the  marquise  hath  relation',  and  in  regard 

*  The  muquLB  of  Wingbetlcr  married  tlie  hBlf-titter  of  tbs  earl  of  Essex. 
T,ud\ow,  Tol.  I.  p.  l5t> 
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views ''  prejudicial  to  the  authority  from  whence 

that  our  comiiiiswimi  for  the  scale  ends  wiili  this  month,  I 
desyred  rather  for  the  presente  to  passe  this,  than  to  hnzard 
the  delay.  Mr.  Lisle  waa  ordered  to  bring  id  the  other  ordi- 
nance; it  is  not  yet  done.  Sir,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr.  Lisle,  Sir 
Thomas  Germayiie,  have  been  real  friends  to  you  in  this 
business,  and  heartily  desire  to  have  yon  seated,  if  possible, 
in  their  country.     Remember  by  the  next  to  take  notitre 

hereof  by  letter   unto   them'." 1  know   not  what   the 

patent  mentioned  in  this  letter  means,  unless  the  following 
resolution  of  tlic  house  of  commons,  Dec,  I,  l()4i,  will  ex- 
plain it.  "  Resolved  that  the  title  and  dignity  of  a  baron  of 
the  kingdom  of  England,  with  all  rights,  priviledges,  pre- 
eminences, and  precedencies,  to  the  said  title  and  dignity 
belonging  or  appertaining,  be  conferred  and  settled  on  lien- 
tenant  general  Oliver  Cromwell,  and  the  heirs  males  of  his 
body:  and  that  his  inajcBty  be  desired,  in  these  proposi- 
tions, [for  a  peace]  lo  grant  and  confer  the  said  title  and 
dignity  upon  him,  and  the  heirs  males  of  his  body  accord- 
ingly :  and  that  it  be  refei-red  to  the  former  committee,  to 
consider  of  a  fit  way  and  manner  for  the  perfecting  hereof"." 
— Here  are  proofs  sufficient  of  the  bounty  of  Oliver'smasters. 
"  His  success  and  his  interest  in  the  army,  inspired  him 
with  ambition,  &c.]  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  we  have  seeti^ 
was  constituted  general  and  commander  in  chief  of  the  new 
modelled  army;  and  he  behaved,  as  it  is  welt  known,  with 
great  bravery  and  conduct.  But  his  talents  were  chiefly  of 
the  military  kind.  He  had  no  inclination  for  intrigues ;  no 
ambttious  views;  and  therefore  stood  not  in  need  of  those 
arts  which  are  requisite  to  obtain  confidence  and  power. 
He  contented  himself  with  discharging  the  duties  of  a  good 
general,  and  troubled  not  himself  with  any  thing  beyond  it. 
Cromwell  had  other  things  in  his  head.  He  fought  not 
merely  tor  his  masters,  or  out  of  zeal  for  the  cause;  though 
zeal  he  undoubtedly  had;  but  that  he  might  one  time  or 
other  take  the  lead,  and  gratify  his  own  boundless  ambition. 

■Thurloe,  toL  I.  p.  15.  ►  Jourml*^ 
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he  derived  his  power.     For  the  war  being  ended 

He  therefore  made  his  court  to  all  the  officers  and  soldier9, 
and  became  at  length  so  popular,  as  to  be  looked  on  by 
friends  and  foes  as  the  chief  actor  in  the  interesting  scenes 
exhibited  by  the  army.  "  Fairfax  was  viewed  as  a  gentleman 
of  an  irrational  and  brutish  valour,  fitter  to  follow  another 
man's  counsel  than  his  own,  and  obnoxious  to  Cromwell  and 
the  independant  faction  (upon  whose  bottom  he  stands)  for 
his  preferment,  it  being  no  dishonour  to  him  to  become  the 
property  of  a  powerful  faction  *."  But  Cromwell  was  de- 
scribed "  as  a  head  schoolmaster,  in  the  parliament,  (repre- 
sented as  a  free-school  when  subjected  to  the  will  of  the 
army)  Ireton  usher,  and  (that  cypher)  Fairfax  prepositor**.** 
And  Holies  says,  "  From  the  beginning  of  the  new  modelling 
the  army,  it  was  intended,  by  his  party,  that  Cromwell 
should  have  the  power,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  only  the  name 
of  general."  And  he  further  characterizes  him>  *^  as  one  fit 
for  their  turns,  to  do  whatever  they  will  have  him,  without 
considering  or  being  able  to  judge  whether  honourable  or 
honest  *."  These  characters  of  Fairfax  seem  very  severe, 
and  one  would  be  apt  to  think,  ought  to  be  read  with  some 
allowances,  as  coming  irom  men  heated  with  resentmentj 
and  foes  to  the  general  and  his  army.  But  the  following 
passages  from  his  own  Memoirs,  will  shew  us  that  there  i» 
much  truth  in  what  is  above  written,  though  coudied  in  a 
sharp  and  adversary*like  style.  His  little  influence  and 
authority  in  the  army  over  which  he  had  the  name  of  gene- 
ral, he  thus  describes.  *'  From  the  time  they  [the  army] 
declared  their  usurped  authority  at  Triplow-Heath,  I  never 
gave  my  free  consent  to  any  thing  they  did :  but  being  yet 
undischarged,  of  my  place,  they  set  my  name  in  way  of 
course  to  all  their  papers,  whether  I  consented  or  not :  and 
to  such  failings  are  all  authorities  subject.  Under  parlia- 
mentary authority  many  injuries  have  been  done ;  so  here 
hath  a  general's  power  been  broken  and  cnybbled  into  a 

*  Walker's  History  of  Independeney,  part  I.  p.  30.  ^ JU.fcrtIL  p.  SOl 

*  HoUes's  Memoirs,  p.  34. 
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in  July  1646,  the  soldiery,  instigated  by  Crom- 


levelling  faction.     Yet  evei 
wtii  intorprit  as  force  and  n 
than  a  voluntary  consent, 
criminal  vritli  that  taction. 


this,  1  hope,  all  impartial  judgea 
vishinentof  agood  name,  rather 
rhich  might  make  me  equally 

And  if  in  a  multitude  of  words, 


much  more  in  a  multitude  of  actions,  there  must  be  some 
transgressions;  yet  1  can  truly  say,  they  were  never  design- 
edly,or  wilfully  committed  by  me'." 

This  shews  perfectly  the  man. — Let  us  now  proceed  to 
view  the  ambition  of  Cromwell  whicli  had  full  scope  for 
action  under  such  a  leader.  Ludlow,  speaking  of  the  situa- 
tion of  affairs  after  the  king  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
the  parliament's  commissioners  by  the  Scots,  says,  "  Walk- 
ing one  day  with  lieutenant-general  Ciomwell  in  Sir  Robert 
Cotton's  garden,  he  inveighed  bitterly  against  them,  [the 
parliament]  saying  in  a  familiar  way  to  me,  if  thy  father 
were  alive,  he  would  let  some  of  them  hear  what  they  de- 
served: adding  farther,  that  it  was  a  miserable  thing  to 
serve  a  parliament,  to  whom  let  a  man  be  never  so  faitlifa}, 
if  one  pragmatical  fellow  rise  up  and  asperse  him,  he  shall 
never  wipe  it  off.  Whereas,  said  he,  when  one  serves  under 
a  general,  he  may  do  as  much  service,  and  yet  be  free  from 
all  blame  and  envy.  This  text,  together  with  the  comment 
his  after  actions  put  upon  it,  hath  since  perswaded  me,  that 
he  had  already  conceived  the  design  of  destroying  the  cuvil 
authoriiy,and  setting  up  ofhimseUi  and  that  lie  took  that 
opportunity  to  feel  my  pulse,  whether  1  were  a  fit  instrument 
to  be  employed  by  him  to  those  ends.  But  having  replied 
to  his  discourse,  that  we  ought  to  perform  the  duty  of  our 
stations,  and  trust  God  with  our  honour,  power  and  all  that 
is  dear  to  us,  not  permitting  any  such  considerations  to  dis- 
courage us  from  the  prosecution  of  onr  duty,  I  never  heard 
anything  more  from  him  upon  that  point''."  The  same 
writer,  after  telling  us  that  some  menacing  expressions  fell 
from  some  anembers  of  parliament,  on  occasion  of  tlie  offi- 


■I  Memorials,  p.  Vli.  E 


'■Ludlow,  vol.  I. p.  1?7. 
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'welly  refused  to  disband,  or  be  sent  into  Ireland, 

oers  of  the  army  refusing  to  disband  oa  their  commaod,  adds, 

'^  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  took  the  occasion  to  whisper 

me  in  the  ear,  saying.  These  men  will  never  leave  till  the  army 

puU  them  out  by  the  ears :  which  expression  1  should  have 

resented,  if  the  state  of  our  affairs  would  have  permitted  *.** 

But  nothing  so  fully  sets  forth  the  arts  and  ambition  of 

Cromwell  as  a  paper  printed  in  Thurioe's  correspondence, 
entitled  '^Sundry  Reasons  inducing  Majcx  Robert  Hun- 
tington to  lay  down  his  commission,  humbly  presented  to 
the  honourable  houses  of  parliament."  It  is  long,  but  it 
would  be  a  wrong  to  the  reader  as  well  as  the  subject  to 

abridge  it. "  Having  takoi  up  arms,"  says  he,  "  in 

defence  of  the  authority  and  power  of  king  and  parliament, 
under  the  command  of  the  loid  Grey  of  Warke,  and  the  earl 
of  Manchester,  during  their  several  employments  with  the 
forces  of  the  eastern  association,  and  at  the  modelling  of  this 
army  under  the  present  lieutenant-general,  having  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  honourable  houses  of  parliament,  a  major  to 
the  now  regiment  of  lieutenant-general  Cromwell ;  in  each 
of  which  employments  having  served  constantly  and  faith- 
fully, answerable  to  the  trust  reposed  in  me ;  and  having 
lately  quit  the  said  employment,  and  laid  down  my  com- 
mission, I  hold  myself  tyed  both  in  duty  and  conscience  to 
render  the  true  reasons  thereof,  which  in  the  general  is 
briefly  this :  because  the  principles,  designs,  and  actions  of 
tl|ose  officers,  which  have  a  great  influence  upon  the  army, 
are  (as  I  conceive)  very  repugnant,  and  destructive  to  the 
honour  and  safety  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom,  from 
whom  they  derive  their  authority.  The  particulars  whereof 
(being  a  breviat  of  my  sad  observations)  will  appear  in  the 
following  narrative. 

**  First,  that  upon  the  orders  of  parliament  for  disbanding 
this  army,  lieutenant  general  Cromwell  and  commissary- 
general  Ireton,  were  seuil  conmiissioners  to  Walden,  to  re- 
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though  C4nnmandei)  by  the  partiament ;  erected 

dace  the  anny  to  iheir  obedietice.  bat  more  especially,  in 
order  to  the  present  sopply  of  forces  for  the  service  of  Ire- 
land. Bdi  they, coDirary  to  ibe  trust  reposed  io  them,  very 
niDch  hindered  that  service,  not  only  by  discountenancing 
those  that  were  obedient  and  willing,  but  aUo  by  giving 
enconragemenl  to  the  unwilling  and  disobeditnt,  declaring 
that  there  had  iatelv  been  much  cruelly  and  injustice  in  the 
parliament's  proceedings  against  them,  meaning  the  armj. 
And  cotamissary-general  Ireton,  in  further  pursuance  thereof, 
trained  those  papers  and  writings  then  sent  from  the  army  to 
the  parliament  and  kingdom,  saying  also  to  the  agitators, 
that  it  was  then  lawful  and  fit  for  us  to  deny  disbanding, 'till 
we  had  received  equal  and  full  satisfactiou  for  our  past  ser- 
vice: lien  ten  ant-general  Cromwell  further  adding,  that  we 
were  in  a  double  capacity,  as  soldiers,  and  as  commoners. 
And  when  upon  the  rendezvous  al  Tri  plow -heath,  the  com- 
missioners of  parliament,  according  to  their  orders,  ac- 
quainted every  regiment  with  what  the  parliament  had 
already  done,  and  would  further  do,  in  order  to  the  desires  of 
the  army,  the  soldiers  being  before  prepared,  and  notwith- 
standing any  thing  could  be  said  or  offered  to  them  by  the 
commUsioners,  they  slili  cried  out  for  Justice,  Justice.  And 
forthe  effecting  of  iheir  further  purposes,advice  was  given  by 
lieutenant-general  Cromwell  and  commissary-general  Ireton, 
to  remove  the  king's  person  from  Holdenby,  or  to  secure 
him  there  by  other  guards  than  those  appointed  by  the  com- 
missioners of  parliament  i  which  was  thought  most  fit  to  be 
carried  on  by  the  private  soldiery  of  the  army,  and  promoted 
by  the  agitators  of  each  regiment,  whose  first  business  was 
to  secure  the  garrison  of  Oxford,  with  the  guns  and  ammu- 
nition there;  from  thence  to  march  to  Holdenby  in  prose-  ' 
cutioR  of  the  former  advice;  which  was  accordingly  acted 
by  cornet  Joyce,  who  when  he  had  done  the  business,  senta 
letter  to  the  general  then  at  Keinton,  acquainting  his  excel- 
lency, that  the  king  was  on  his  march  towards  Newmarket. 
The  general  being  troubled  thereat,  told  commissary-general 
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fjl  council  of  officers  and  agitators,  to  consult  of 

Ireton,  that  he  did  not  like  it,  demanding  withall  who  gave 
those  orders.  He  replied  that  be  gave  orders  only  for  se- 
iring  the  king  there,  and  not  for  taking  him  awayfrom 

tnce.  Lieutenant-general  Cromwell  coming  then  from 
:Z>ODdoQ,  said,  if  this  had  not  been  done,  the  king  would 
Itoave  been  fetched  away  by  order  of  parliament;  or  else 
•fiolonel  Graves  by  the  advice  of  the  commissioners  would 
■have  carried  him  to  Loudon,  throwing  themselves  upon  the 
favour  of  paiTiamcnt  for  that  service.  The  same  day  cornet 
Joyee  being  told  the  general  was  displeased  with  him  for 
bringing  the  king  from  Holdenby,  he  answered  that  lieute- 
nant-general Cromwell  gave  him  orders  at  London,  to  do 
what  be  had  done  both  there  and  at  Oxford.  The  person  of 
the  king  being  now  in  the  power  of  the  army,  the  business  of 
lieutenant- geneial  Cromwell  was  to  court  his  majesty  (both 
by  members  of  the  army,  and  several  gentlemen  formerly  in 
.the  king's   service}  into  a  god  opinion     and  belief  of  the 

iceedings  of  the  army,  as  also  into  a  disalfection  and  di»* 
of  the  proceedings  of  parliament;  pretending  to  shew 

.this  majesties   interests  would  far  belter  suit  with  the 

Dciples  of  Independency,  than  of  Presbytery.  And  when 
king  did  alledge,  (as  many  times  he  did)  that  the  power 
>arliament  was  the  power,  by  which  we  fought,  lieute- 
nant-general Cromwell  would  reply,  that  we  were  not  only 
soldiers,  but  commoners;  promising  that  the  army  would  be 
for  the  king  in  the  settlement  of  his  whole  business,  if  the 
king  and  his  party  would  sit  still,  and  not  declare  nor  act 
gainst  the  army,  but  give  them  leave  only  to  manage  the 

;3ent  business  in  hand. 

"  That  when  the  king  was  at  Newmarket,  the  parliament 
longht  lit  to  send  to  his  majesty,  humbly  desiring,  that,  in 
order  to  his  safety  and  their  addresses  for  a  speedy  settle- 
ment, be  would  be  pleased  to  come  to  Richmond.  Contrary 
hereunto,  resolution  was  taken  by  the  aforesaid  ofhcers  of 
the  army,  that  if  the  king  would  not  be  diverted  by  per- 
swaaion  (to  which  his  majesty  was  very  opposite)"  that  then 
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and  manage  their  affairs  ;  talked  insolently  of, 

they  wouhl  stop  him  by  force  at  Royston,  where  his  majesty 
was  to  lodge  the  first  night,  keepiog  accordingly  contiaud 
guard  upon  him,  against  any  power  that  should  be  sent  by 
order  of  parliament  to  t^;e  him  from  us:  and  to  this 
purpose  out-guards  were  also  kept  to  prevent  his  escape 
from  us  with  the  commissioners,  of  whom  we  had  special 
orders  given  to  be  careful,  for  that  they  did  daily  shew  a 
dislike  to  the  present  proceedings  of  the  army  against  the 
parliament,  and  that  the  king  was  most  conversant  and 
private  in  discourse  with  them,  his  majesty  saying,  that  if 
any  man  should  hinder  his  going  (now  his  houses  had 
desired  him  upon  his  late  message  of  12  May,  lfi47)  it 
should  be  done  by  force,  and  laying  hold  on  his  bridle; 
which  if  any  were  so  bold  lo  do,  he  would  endeavour  to 
make  it  his  last.  But  contrary  to  his  majesties  expectation, 
the  next  morning  when  the  king  and  the  officers  of  the 
ainiy  were  putting  this  to  nn  issue,  came  the  votes  of  both 
houses  to  the  king  of  their  compliance  with  that  which  the 
army  formerly  desired.  After  which  his  majesty  did  iacUne 
to  hearken  to  the  desires  of  the  army,  and  not  before. 

"  Whereupon  at  Caversham,  the  king  was  continually 
sollicited  by  messengers  from  lieutenant-general  Cromwell 
and  commissary-general  Ireton,  proff^ug  any  thiug  bis 
majesty  should  desire^  as  revenues,  diaplalns,  wife,  chil- 
dren, servants  of  his  own,  visitation  of  friends,  access  of 
letters,  and  (by  commissary-general  Ireton)  that  bis  aega- 
livevnice  shoald  not  be  meddled  withal,  and  that  he  had 
convinced  those  that  reasoned  against  it  at  a  general  conacil 
of  the  army ;  and  all  this  they  would  do,  that  his  majesty 
might  Uie  better  see  into  all  our  actions,  and  know  our 
principles,  which  lead  us  to  give  him  all  these  things  out  ol 
conscience;  for  that  we  were  not  a  people  hating  his  majes- 
ties person  or  monarchical  government,  but  that  we  liked  it 
as  the  best,  and  that  by  this  king;  saying  also,  that  they 
did  hold  it  a  very  unreasonable  thing  tor  the  parliament  to 
abridge  him  ol'  tliem;  often  promising,  that  if  his  majesty 
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and   petitioned  rudely  the  two  houses;  pre- 

woald  sit  stilly  and  not  act  against  them,  they  would  in  the 
first  place  restore  him  to  all  these,  and  upon  tlie  settlement 
of  oor  own  just  rights  and  liberties,  make  him  the  most 
glorious  prince  in  Christendom.  That  to  this  purpose,  for 
a  settlement  they  were  making  several  proposals,  to  be 
offered  to  the  commissioners  of  parliament  then  sent  down 
to  the  arrny^  which  should  be  as  bounds  fior  our  party  as  to 
the  king's  business;  and  that  his  majesty  should  have  liberty 
to  get  as  much  of  these  abated  as  he  could,  for  that  many 
things  therein  were  proposed  only  to  give  satisfaction  to 
others,  who  were  our  friends;  promising  the  king,  that  at 
the  same  time  the  commissioners  of  parliament  should  see 
tbese  proposals,  his  majesty  should  have  a  copy  of  them 
also,  pretendiog  to  carry  a  very  equal  hand  between  king 
and  parliament,  in  order  to  the  settleoMnt  of  the  kingdooi 
by  him ;  which  besides  their  own  judgments  and  conscience^ 
they  did  see  a  necesailj  of  it  as  to  the  people ;  commissary- 
general  Ireton  further  saying,  that  what  was  offered  in  these 
pmposals  should  be  so  just  and  reasonable,  that  if  dieie  were 
but  six  men  in  the  kingdom  that  wmdd  fight  to  make  them 
good,  he  would  make  die  seventh  against  any  power,  that 
should  oppoae  them. 

**  The  head  quarters  being  removed  from  Reading  to 
Bedford,  his  majesty  to  Wobume,  the  proposals  were  given 
to  me  by  commissary  general  Ireton,  to  present  to  the 
king;  which  his  majesty,  having  read,  told  me,  that  he 
would  never  treat  with  army  or  parliament  upon  these 
pnqxMals,  as  he  was  then  minded.  But  the  next  day  his 
mi^eaty  understanding,  that  a  force  was  put  on  his  houses 
of  parliament,  by  a  tumult,  sent  for  me  again,  and  said 
unto  me :  *  Go  along  with  Sir  Jo.  Berkeley  to  your  general 
and  lieutenant-generd,  and  t^  them,  that  to  avoid  a  new 
war,  I  will  now  treat  with  tb^n  upon  their  proposals,  or 
any  thing  else,  in  order  to  a  peace :  only  let  me  be  saved 
in  honor  and  conscience.'  Sir  Jo.  Berkeley  falling  sick 
by  the  way,  I  delivered  this  message  to  the  lieutenant- 
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scribed  to  them  the  terms  on  which  alone,  as 

general  and  to  commissary-general  Iretoa,  who  advised  me 
not  to  acquaint  the  general  with  it,  till  ten  or  twelve- 
officers  of  the  army  were  met  together  at  the  general's 
quarters,  and  then  they  would  bethink  themselves  of  some 
persona  to  be  sent  to  the  king  about  it.  And  accordingly 
commissary-general  Ireton,  colonel  Kainsborow,  colonel 
Hammond,  and  colonel  Rich,  attended  the  king  at  Woburne 
for  three  hours  together,  debating  the  whole  business  with 
the  king,  upon  the  proposals;  upon  which  debate,  many  of 
the  most  material  things  the  king  disliked,  were  afterwards 
struck  out,  and  many  other  things  much  abated  by  promises} 
whereupon  his  majesty  was  pretty  well  satisfied.  WithiQ 
a  day  or  two  after  this,  his  majesty  removed  to  Stoke,  and 
there  calling  fov  me,  told  me,  he  feared  an  engagement 
between  the  city  and  the  army,  saying,  he  had  not  time 
.  to  write  any  thing  under  his  hand,  but  would  send  it  to  the 
general  after  me;  commanding  me  to  tell  commissary- 
general  Ireton,  with  whom  he  had  formerly  treated  upon 
the  proposals,  that  he  would  wholly  throw  himself  updn 
us,  and  trust  us  for  a  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  as  we  had 
promised;  saying,  if  we  proved  honest  men,  we. should 
without  question  make  the  kingdom  happy,  and  save  much 
shedding  of  blood.  This  message  from  his  majesty  I  de- 
livered to  commissary-general  Ireton,  at  Colebrodke,  who 
seemed  to  receive  it  with  joy,  saying,  that  we  should  be  the 
veriest  knaves  that  ever  lived,  if  in  every  thing  we  made 
not  good  whatever  we  had  promised,  because  the  king,  by 
his  not  declaring  against  us,  liad  given  us  great  advantage 
against  our  adversaries.  After  our  marching  through  London 
with  the  army,  his  majesty  beiag  at  Hamplon-Court,  lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell  and  commissary-general  Iretoa 
sent  the  king  word  several  times,  that  the  reason  why  they 
made  no  more  haste  in  his  business  was,  because  the  party, 
which  did  then  sit  in  the  house,  (while  Pelham  was  speaker) 
did  much  obstruct  the  business,  so  tltat  they  could  not 
carry  it  on  at  present;  the  lieutenant-general  often  saying, 
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they  said,  they  would  return  into  private  life, 

really  they  should  be  pulled  out  by  the  ears;  and  to  that 
purpose  caused  a  regiment  of  horse  to  rendezvous  at  Hyde- 
Park,  to  put  that  in  execution  (as  he  himself  expressed)  had 
it  not  been  carried  by  vote  in  the  house  that  day  as  he 
desired.  The  day  before,  the  parliament  voted  once  more 
the  sending  of  the  propositions  of  both  kingdo'ns  to  the 
king,  by  the  commissioners  of  each  kingdom  at  Hampton- 
Court;  commissary-general  Ircton  bade  me  tc^l  the  king, 
that  such  a  thing  was  to  be  done  to-morrow  in  the  hou^e^ 
but  his  majesty  need  not  be  troubled  at  it,  for  that  they 
intended  it  to  no  other  end  but  to  make  good  some  promises 
of  the  parliament,  which  the  nation  of  Scotland  expected 
performance  of.  And  that  it  was  not  expected  or  desired^ 
his  m^esty  should  either  sign  them,  or  treat  upon  themi 
for  which  there  should  be  no  advantage  taken  against  ttv 
king.  Upon  the  delivery  of  which  message,  his  majesty 
replyed,  he  knew  not  what  answer  to  give  to  please  all 
without  a  treaty.  Next  day  after  this  vote  passed,  the 
lieutenant-general  asking  me  thereupon,  if  the  king  did  not 
wonder  at  these  votes,  1  told  him  no ;  for  that  commissary- 
general  Ireton  had  sent  such  a  message  b}^  me  the  day  before 
the  vote  passed,  to  signify  the  reason  of  it.  The  lieutenant- 
general  replied,  that  really  it  was  the  truth,  and  that  we 
(speaking  of  the  parliament)  intended  nothing  else  by  it, 
but  to  satisfy  the  Scott,  which  otherwise  might  be  trouble- 
some. And  the  lieutenant-general,  and  commissary-general 
enquiring  after  his  majesties  answer  to  the  propositions, 
and  what  it  would  be,  it  was  shewed  them  both  privately 
in  a  garden-house  at  Putney,  and  in  some  parts  amended  to 
their  own  minds.  But  before  this,  the  king  doubting  what 
answer  to  give,  sent  me  to  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  as 
unsatisfied irtith  the  proceedings  of  the  army,  fearjng  they 
intended  not  to  make  good  what  they  had  promised,  and 
the  rather  because  his  majesty  understood  that  lieutenant-' 
general  Cromwell  and  commissary-genend  Ireton  agreed 
irith  the  rest  of  the  house  in  some  late  votes  that  oppostd 
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and  live  as  citizens  and  subjects;  and  even 

the  proposals  of  the  army.  They  severally  replied,  that 
they  would  not  have  his  majesty  mistrust  them,  for  that 
since  the  house  would  go  so  high,  they  only  concurred  with 
them,  that  their  unreasonableness  might  the  better  appear 
to  the  kingdom.  And  the  lieutenant-general  bade  me 
further  assure  the  king,  that  if  the  army  remained  an  army, 
his  majesty  should  trust  the  proposals  with  what  wa» 
promised  to  be  the  worst  of  his  conditions,  which  should  be 
made  for  him ;  and  then  striking  his  hand  on  his  breast  in 
his  chamber  at  Putney^  bade  me  tell  the  king,  be  might 
Test  contident  and  assured  of  it.  And  many  times  the  same 
ipessage  hath  been  sent  to  the  king  from  them  both,  with 
this  addition  from  commissary-general  Ireton,  that  they 
would  purge,  and  purge,  and  never  leave  purging  the 
bpuses,  till  they  had  made  them  of  such  a  temper,  as  should 
do  his  majesties  business;  and  rather  than  they  would 
fall  short  of  what  was  promised,  he  would  join  with  French, 
Spaniard,  cavalier,  or  any  that  would  join  with  him  to 
force  them  to  it.  Upon  the  delivery  of  which  message,  the 
king  made  answer,  that  if  they  do,  they  would  do  more 
than  he  durst  do.  After  this  the  delay  of  the  settlement 
of  the  kingdom  was  excused  upon  the  commotions  of 
colonel  Martin  and  colonel  Rainsborough,  with  their  ad- 
Jierents;  the  lieutenant-general  saying,  that  speedy  course 
must  be  taken  for  outing  of  them,  the  house  and  army, 
because  they  were  now  putting  the  army  into  a  mutiny,  by 
having  hand  in  publishing  several  printed  papers,  calling 
themselves  the  agents  of  five  regiments,  and  the  agreement 
of  the  people,  although  some  men  had  encouragement  from 
lieutenantpgeneral  Cromwell  for  the  prosecution  of  those 
papers. 

**  And  he  being  further  prest  to  shew  hiiq|ilf  in  it,  he 
desired  to  be  excused  at  the  present,  for  that  he  might 
shew  himself  hereafter  for  their  better  advantage;  though  in 
the  company  of  those  men,  which  were  of  different  judg^ 
ipents,  he  would  often  say,  that  these  people  were  agiddf* 
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compelled  the  parliament^  by  whose  auUiority 

headed  party,  and  that  there  was  no  trust  or  truth  in  them ; 
and  to  tliat  purpose  wrote  a  letter  to  col.  Whaley  that  day 
the  king  went  from  Hampton-Court,  intimating  doubtfully 
that  his  majesties  person  was   in  clanger  from  them,  and 
that  he  should  keep  out  guard  to  prevent  them;  which  letter 
was  presently  shewed  to  the  king  by  col.  Whaley.    That 
about  six  days  after,  when  it  was  fully  known  by  the  parlia- 
ment and  army,  that  the  king  was  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
commissary-general  Iretou  sumding  by  the  fire-side  in  his 
quarters  at  Kingston,  and  some  speaking  of  an  agreement 
likely  to  be  made  between  the  king  and  parliament,  now  the 
person  of  the  king  was  out  of  the  power  of  the  army ; 
commissary-general    Ireton    replied    with    a   discontented 
countenance,  that  he  hoped  it  would  be  such  a  peace  as  we 
might  with  a  good  conscience  fight  against  them  both. 
Thus  they,  who  at  the  first  taking  the  king  from  Holdenby 
.into  the  power  of  the  army,  cried  down  presbyterian  govern- 
ment, the  proceedings  of  this  present  parliament,  and  their 
perpetuity,  and  instead  thereof  held  forth  an  earnest  incli- 
nation to  a  moderated  episcopacy,  with  a  new  election  of 
.members  to  sit  in  parliament  for  the  speedy  settlement  of 
the  kingdom;  and  afterwards  when  the  eleven  members 
had  left  the  house,  and  the  marching  through  London  with 
the  army,  the  seven  lords  impeached,  the  four  aldermen  of 
XiOndon  committed  to  the  Tower,  and  other  citizens  com- 
mitted also,  then  again  they  cried  up  presbyterian  govern- 
ment, the  perpetuity  of  this  present  parliament,  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell  farther  pleasing  himself  with  the  great 
.ftttnis  of  money  which  were  in  arrears  from  each  county  to 
the'Srmy,  and  the  taxes  of  60^00 1.  per  month  for  our  main- 
tenance.    Now,  saith  he,  we  may  be,  for  ought  I  know,  an 
^my  as  long  as  we  live*    And  since  the  sending  fpr  the 
orders  of  parliament  for  the  calling  of  their  members  to- 
gether, lieutenant-general  Cromwell  perceiving  the  houses 
would  not  answer  his  expectation,  he  is  now  again  uttering 
words  perswading  the  hearers  to  a  prejudice  against  pro- 
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they  had  been  raised,  in  whose  name  they  had 

cecdings  of  parliament,  again  crying  down  the  presbyterian 
government,  setting  up  a  single  interest,  which  he  calls  an 
honest  interest,  and  that  we  have  done  ill  in  forsaking  it. 
To  this  purpose  it  was  lately  thought  fit,'  to  put  the  army 
upon  chusing  new  agitators,   and    to   draw   forth  of  the 
houses  of  parliament  60  or  70  of  the  members  thereof, 
much  agreeing  with  his  words  he  spake  formerly  in  his 
chamber   at  Kingston,    saying,    What  a    sway   Stapelton 
and  Holies  had  heretofore  in  the  kingdom,  and  he  knew 
nothing  to  the  contrary,  but  that  he  was  as  well  able  to 
govern  the  kingddm  as  either  of  them;  so  that,  in  all  his 
discourse,  nothing  more  appeareth,  than  his  seeking  after 
the  government  of  king,    parliament,    city  and  kingdom. 
For  effecting  whereof  he  thought  it  necessary,  and  delivered 
it  as  his  judgment,  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  chief 
citizens  of  London,  and  some  in  every  county,  be  clapt  up 
in  castles  and  garrisons,  for  the  more  quiet  and  submissive 
carriage  of  every  place  to  which  they  belong :  further  saying, 
That,  from  the  rising  of  the  late  tumult  in  London,  there 
should  be  an  occasion  taken  to  hang  the  recorder  and  alder- 
men of  London,  then  in  the  Tower,  that  the  city  might  see 
the  more  they  did  stir  in  opposition,  the  more  they  should 
•suffer ;  adding,  that  the  city  must  first  be  made  an  example. 
And,  since  that  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  was  sent  down 
from  the  parliament,  for  the  reducing  the  army  to  tbetr 
"obedience,  he  hath  most  frequently,  in  publick  and  private, 
delivered  these  ensuing  heads,  as  his  principles,  from  whence 
all  the  foregoing  particulars  have  ensued,  being  fully  con- 
firmed (as  1  humbly  conceive)  by  his  practice  in  the  ti;aii8- 
action  of  Iris  last  year's  business. 

*'  1.  First,  that  every  single  man  is  judge  of  just  and  right 
aft  to  the  good  and  ill  of  a  kingdom. 

**  2.  That  the  interest  of  honest  men  is  the  interest  of  the 
kingdom ;  and  that  those  only  are  deemed  honest  men  by 
hiVn,  that  are  conformable  to  his  judgment  and  practice. 
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fought,  and  by  whom  they  had  been  paid,  to 

may  appear  in  many  particulars;  to  instance  but  one,  in 
the  choice  of  colonel  Rainsbrough  to  be  vice-admiral,  lieu- 
tenant-general Cromwell  being  asked  bow  he  could  trust  a 
man,  whose  interest  was  so  directly  opposite  to  what  he  had 
professed,  and  one  whom  he  had  lately  aimed  to  remove 
from  all  places  of  trust?  he  answered,  that  he  had  now  re- 
ceived particular  assurance  from  colonel  Rainsborough, 
as  great  as  could  be  given  by  man,  that  he  would  be  con- 
formable to  the  judgment  and  direction  of  himself  and 
commissary-general  ire  ton,  for  the  managing  of  the  whole 
busirii»ss  at  sea. 

*^  3.  That  it  is  lawful  to  pass  through  any  forms  of 
goveri^ent  for  the  accomplishing  his  ends ;  and  therefore 
either  to  purge  the  houses,  and  support  the  remaining  purty, 
by  force  everlastingly,  or  to  put  a  period  to  them  by  forcej 
is  very  lawful  and  suitable  to  the  interest  of  honest  men.  a 
"  4.  That  it  is  lawful  to  play  the  knave  with  a  knave.  -'^ 
"  These  gentlemen  aforesaid  in  the  army,  thus  principled, 
and  (as  by  many  other  circumstances  might  appear)  acting 
accordingly,  give  too  much  cause  to  believe,  that  the  sue-  ^ 
cess  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  army  (except  timely 
prevented  by  the  wisdom  of  the  parliament)  will  be  made 
use  of  to  the  destroying  of  all  that  power,  for  which  we  first 
engaged;  and  having,  for  above  these  twelve  months  past 
(sadly  and  with  much  reluctance)  observed  these  several 
passages  aforesaid,  yet  with  some  hopes,  that  at  length 
there  might  be  a  returning  to  the  obedience  of  parliament ; 
and,  contrary  hereunto,  knowing  that  resolutions  were  taken 
up,  that,  in  case  the  power  of  parliament  cannot  be  gained 
to  countenance  their  designs,  then  to  proceed  without  it: 
I,  therefore,  choose  to  quit  myself  of  my  command,  wherein 
I  have  served  the  parliament  these  five  years  last  past,  and 
put  myself  upon  the  greatest -llazard  by  discovering  these 
truths,  rather  than,  by  hopes  of  gain,  with  a  troubled 
mind,  continue  an  abettor  or  assistant  of  such  as  give 
aSronts  to  the  parliament  and  king^lom,  by  abusing  their 
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erase  out  of  their  journals  what  was  displeasing 

power  and  authority,  to  caqy  on  their  particular  designs, 
against  whom,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  I  shall  ever  aver  the 
truth  of  this  narrative,  and  myself  to  be  a  constant,  faithful 
and  obedient  servant  to  the  parliament  of  England*. 

^*  ROB.   HUNTINGTON." 

Aug.  2,  1648. 

This  paper  fully  manifests  the  principles  and  the  am-r 
bition  of  Cromwell  J  and  is  written  with  such  a  spirit  and 
air  of  truth,  as  strongly  inclines  one  to  believe  it.  Mr. 
Whitlock  tells  us,  it  was  confirmed  by  Huntingtdfc,  on 
oath,  in  the  house  of  lords  ^  though  no  mention  is  at 
all  made  of  it  in  the  journals  of  the  house  of  commons. 
This  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  following 
passages  in  one  of  the  weekly  writers  of  that  time.    ."  He 

«antington]  endeavoured  likewise  to  present  it  to  the 
Bmons,  but  (such  is  the  terror  of  that  huge  trifle,  or 
idol  of  the  faction)  that  none  would  be  seen  to  move  in  the 
house;  which  being  perceived  by  the  major,  he  made  bold 
to  present  it  to  Mr.  Speaker's  own  self,  who,  being  a  new 
creature  of  Oliver's,  of  about  a  twelvemonth's  standing, 
durst  not  countenance  such  a  piece  of  blasphemy  against 
his  creator ;  so  that,  at  length,  the  major  went  and  tendered 
it  to  Mr.  Berket,  the  serjeant  at  arms :  but  he,  being  of 
the  same  temper  with  his  good  masters,  told  him,  he  had 
nothing  to  say  to  it^"  This  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Ludlow, 
perhaps,  will  give  us  the  reason  of  it.  "  These  affairs  (the 
insurrection  in  Wales,  and  the  motions  in  Scotland  in 
])ehalf  qf  the  king)  necessitated  the  parliament  to  raise 
the  militia,  in  order  to  oppose  this  malevolent  spirit 
which  threatened  them  from  the  north,  and  also  prevailed 
with  them  to  discountenance  a  charge  of  high  treason 
framed  by  major  Huntington,  an  officer  of  the  army,  with 
the  advice  of  some  members  of  both  houses,  against  licu- 

•  Tharloc,  toI.  I.  p.  94.  "  Memorials,  p.  327.  *  Mercuriu» 

frsfinaticqi,  Aug.  1 — 8^  1648. 
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to  them*^,  or  contrary  to  their  humours.    This 

tenant-general  Cromwell,  for  endeavouring,  by  betraying 
the  king,  parliament  and  army,  to  advance  himself;  it  being 
manifest,  that  the  preferring  this  accusation  at  that  tim^ 
was  principally  designed  to  take  him  off  from  his  command, 
and  thereby  to  weaken  the  army,  that  their  enemies  might 
be  the  better  enabled  to  prevail  against  them  *,"  It  possibly, 
also,  was  not  deemed  safe  to  countenance  an  accusation  of 
this  kind  against  the  master  of  legions.  However,  injustice 
to  the  character  of  Cromwell,  it  is  fit  the  reader  should  be 
informed,  that  Milton  declares  the  whole  accusation  was 
owing  to  the  hatred  and  malice  of  the  presbyterian  faction. 
Hear  his  words.  ^*  Dum  is  communem  hostem  cum  vitae 
discrimine  propulsat  hi  [Presbyteriani]  militantem  pro  sese 
&1  in  acie  fortiter  dimicantem  confictis  criminibus  accusant 
domi;   &   Huntingtonum  ceuturionem   quendam   in   ejus 

caput  subornant. Huntingtonus  autem   ille  accusator> 

impunis  8c  sui  juris  relictus,  tandem  pocnitentia  ductus^ 
ipse  sua  sponte  a  Cromuello  veniam  petiit,  &  a  quibusesset 
subornatus  ultro  fassus  est  V  i.  e.  *'  Whilst  he  staves  off 
the  enemy  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  these  [the  Presbyterians] 
accuse  him,  fighting  bravely  for  them,  and  amidst  the  very 
encounter  itself,  of  feigned  crimes,  and  suborn  one  major 
Huntington  against  his  head. — ■ — And  th^t  accuser  tlunting-^ 
ton,  unpunished  and  left  to  his  own  liberty,  at  length, 
strpck  with  remorse,  came  of  himself,  and  besought  Crom-> 
well's  pardon,  and  freely  confessed  by  Whom  he  had  been 
»uborai^"— I  shall  conclude  this  note  with  observing, 
that  Mr.  Wood  informs  us,  that  "  major  Huntington  hated 
Oliver  for  his  djabolic^  proceedings,  and  was  hated  by 
him  again  so  much,  that  he  imprisfned  him  several  times^.'* 
This  looks  not  as  if  he  hqd  asked  pardon,  and  confessed  his 
fault. 

The  soldiery  instigated  by  Cromwell,  refused  to  dis- 
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was  but  the  beginning,  however,  of  that  art 

band^  &c.]  A  good  part  of  the  proofs  of  this  may  be  found 
in  the  foregoing  note.  But,  as  the  testimony  of  an  adver- 
sary may  not  be  so  satisfactory,  we  will  give  such  farther 

evidence  as  is  unquestionable.- It  is  well  known,  that, 

after  the  decline  of  the  king's  affairs,  through  the  valour 
find  conduct  of  the  new  modelled  army,  he  departed  from 
X)xford  in  disguise,  and  threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  the 
Scots,  then  laying  siege  to  Newark.  It  is  not  unlikely  bis 
majesty  thought  that  they  would  have  afforded  him  both 
protection  and  assistance,  as  he  well  knew  great  debates 
had  arisen  between  them  and  the  English  parliament,  and 
that  there  was  no  love  towards  each  other  subsisting.  la 
truth  neither  seem  to  have  had  any  great  cause  to  be  satis* 
fied.  However,  the  king  soon  found  himself  mistaken. 
Though  the  Scots  treated  him  with  great  outward  respect, 
and  spake  bim  fair,  yet  they  intended  not  to  join  his  party, 
or  attempt  to  restore  him  to  his  former  greatness,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  English,  in  whose  pay,  as  well  as  alliance,  they 

were. They,  therefore,   persuaded  his  majesty  to  relin'* 

quish  the  few  remaining  garrisons  he  had  left,  which,  ac-r 
cordingly,  he  did,  and  to  enter  into  a  negociation  for  peace 
with  his  kingdoms.  In  a  petition  of  the  carl  of  Leven^ 
lord-general,  the  general  officers,  colonels,  captains,  &c* 
of  the  Scots  army,  presented  to  his  majesty  at  Newcastle, 
dated  June  26,  1646,  we  have  the  following  passages  : 
^  We  do  niake  it  our  bumble  address,  and  tender  this  earn- 
est petition  to  your  majesty  in  our  name,  and  in  the  name 
of  all  the  inferior  commanders  and  soldiers  under  our  charge, 
that  your  majesty,  in  your  wisdom  and  goodness,  may  be 
pleased  to  take  a  speedy  course  for  settling  of  religion  and 
church  government  in  thi«  kingdom,  according  to  the  word 
of  God,  and  examples  of  the  best  reformed  churches,  and 
bringing  the  churches  of  the  three  kingdoms  to  the  nearest 
conjunction  and  uniformity,  and  for  establishing  the  pri- 
vileges and  liberties  of  your  kingdoms  according  to  the  de- 
sires of  your  good  people.    W^  may  not  conceal  our  uu- 
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-tliority   which  they  soon  after  acquired   and 

feigned  grief,  for  that  your  majesty  hath  not  yet  been 
j)leasecl  to  authorise  and  sign  the  covenant,  \vliich,  we  are 
<3onfident,  would  bring  honour  to  God,  happiness  to  your- 
self and  posterity,  and  endear  your  majesty,  above  measure, 
t:o  all  your  faithful  and  loyal  subjects ;  in  the  just  defence 
^vhcrcof,  as  many  of  theui  have  already  lost  their  lives,  so 
are  we  ready  to  sacriiice  ours.  We  must  also  pray  your 
majesty  to  compassionate  the  distressed  condition  of  your 
Icingdoms,  groaning  under  the  heavy  pressures  of  manifold 
calami  lies,  occasioned  by  the  continuance  of  this  unnatural 
war;  and  to  comply  with  the  councils  of  your  parliaments ; 
that  all  differences  being  happily  composed,  and  the  armies 
in  botii  kingdoms  disbanded^  we  may  return  home  in  peace, 
or  be  disposed  of  otherwise  by  your  majesty,  with  the  ad- 
vice of  your  parliaments,  which  may  be  most  for  your  ma^ 
jesty's  honour  and  service,  and  the  prosperity  of  these 
kingdoms  *."  This  address,  which  seems  to  have  been  very 
conformable  to  the  sentiments  of  the  then  ruling  party  in 
Scotland,  one  would  think  must  have  undeceived  Charles 
with  regard  to  his  hopes  from  this  army.  Tot  the  covenant, 
and  compliance  with  the  councils  of  pailiamcnts,  were 
grating  sounds  in  his  ears,  and  announced  tb.e  utterers  far 
from  friends. What  followed  is  well  known.  Proposi- 
tions were  sent  to  the  king  from  both  houses  of  parliament 
to  Newcastle;  long  debates  were  carried  on  between  him 
and  Mr.  Henderson  concerning  church  government,  and 
things  still  remained  as  they  were.  At  length  the  contro* 
versies  between  England  and  Scotland  were  concluded  by 
articles  of  agreement ;  whereby,  on  the  payment  of  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  hand,  and  a  promise  of  the 
same  sum  hereafter,  the  Scots  consented  to  (juit  all  the 
places  of  strength  held  by  them  in  England,  and  return  to 
their  own  country.  No  mention  is  made  in  these  articles 
concerning  the  king's  person ;   but  the  commissioners  of 

*  Pari iamentarj*  History,  vol.  XV.  p.  13. 
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brought  to  an  height  unknown  to  the  Enghsb 

« 

both  nations  understood  the  intentions  of  their  principals, 
and  therefore,  "  on  the  .delivery  of  the  arrears  for  the  pay- 
ment of  the  army^  the  Scottish  army  withdrew,  and  left 
the  king  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  who  presently  send 
him  to  Holmby*."  ^ 

All  things  now  seemed  favourable  to  the  parliament  of 
England.     Every  foe  was  subdued  at  home,  and  the  king 
himself  a  captive.    Kow,  therefore,  was  the  time  for  easing 
the  kingdom  from  the  heavy  oppressions,  which,  for  more 
than  four  years,  it  had  groaned  under,  as  well  as  to  estab- 
lish peace  on  lasting  foundations.    As  the  army  had  been 
raised  and  maintain^  at  a  vast  expence,  nothing  was  more 
natural  or  reasonable  than  to  think,  as  soon  as  might  be,  of 
reducing  it.    Accordingly,  February   19,    1646,  O.  S.  the 
question  being  put  in  the  house   of  commons,  ''  whether 
there  should  be  a  number  of  foot  kept  up  at  the  pay  of  the 
kingdom,  more  than  what  will  be  sufficient  for  the  k<^pya[ 
of  such  garrisons  as  shall  be  continued;"  it  passed  in  th^ 
D^ative  by  a  majority  of.  ten  ^     On  the  2Sd  of  the  same 
I^PMnth,   the  house  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  the 
bnsioes^conceming  the  garrisons,  and  on  that,  and  many 
cb&jFS  afterwards,  ordered  that  no  garrison  should  be  kept  in 
some  places;  that  the  works  of  others  should  be  slighted, 
and  some  of  the  most  important  continued,  vis;.  Plymouth, 
Exeteri^castle,    Poole,  Weymouth,    Portland,    Hull,   Scar-p 
borough-castle,  Liverpoole,  Newcastle,   and   some  others, 
deemed,  as  I  suppoji?,  at  that  time,  of  importance. 

On  the  25th  of  *Marcl^  following,  some  officers  of  the 
army  petitioned  the  house  of  lords,  and,  besides  requesting 
the  payment  of  their  arrears,  and  an  act  of  indemnity 
which  they  undoubtedly  had  a  right  to,  they  desired  an 
*'  opportune  and  timely  answer"  to  theii;  requests,  "  that  the 
public  worship  of  God  may  be  speedily  settled  according 
to  the  wordwoEaGod  and  the  examples  of  the  best  reformed 

^torQet's  Memoirs  of  HiUBiltOD,  p.  312.  folio,  l&l%  ^JowciaXk 
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nation.— —Not  content  witli  the  concessions* 

churches.  That,  the  subject  may  have  the  benefit  of  Magna 
Charta,  and  the  petition  of  right,  so  far  forth  as  may 
comp6rt  with  the  necessities  of  the  kingdom.  That  all 
committees  in  the  several  counties  may  be  removed ;  and 
that  the  treasurers  and  sequestrators  of  the  said  counties 
may  be  called  to  a  speedy  and  strict  account,  for  the  better 
satisfaction  and  ease  of  the  kingdom:**  Together  with 
many  other  things  relative  to  themselves  as  officers,  de« 
daring,  at  the  same  time,  that  some  of  them  had  already 
engaged  themselves  for  Ireland*  and  that  the  rest  were  rea- 
dy to  contribute  their  best  assistance  thereunto.  Where- 
upon the  officers,  who  subscribed  the  petition,  were  called 
in,  and  had  for  answer,  "That  the  house  gave  them  thanks 
for  their  good  affisctions  to  them,  and  their  services  to  the 
kingdom  and  parliament;  and  that  they  take  it  well  con- 
cerning their  offer  for  Ireland:  and,  as  to  their  arrears, 
their  lordships  will  do  their  parts,  and  will  take  their  peti- 
tion into  consideration."  The  same  day  a  copy  of  this 
petition  was  presented  to  the  house  of  commons  by  the 
same  officers,  to  whom  the  house  sent  out  four  of  their 
members  with  the  following  answer :  "  That,  as  to  their 
arrears,  the  house  had  and  would  take  them  into  consider^ 
ation,  with  others,  in  such  manner  as  they  should  think  fit, 
as  well  as  their  desires  of  employment.  That,  as  to  the* rest 
of  the  petition,  about  the  management  of  public  affairs,  it 
did  not  concern  any  persons  to  give  instructions  to  the 
houses  therein ;  yet,  in  consideration  the  petitioners  were 
men  that  had  done  service  to  the  parliament,  and,  in  regard 
of  their  professions,  and  that  they  might  have  done  this 
merely  out  of  inadvertency,  they  were  willing  to  pass  it 
by*."  I  have  given  this  an^er  on  the  authority  of  the 
Parliamentary  History,  not  being  able  to  find  it  in  the  jour- 
nals of  the  house  of  commons.  However,  certain  it  is,  that 
bouse  was  greatly  alarmJM  at  some  petitions  which  were 
then  set  on  foot  among  the  officers  of  the  army  :  for,  pn  the 

•  ParliamenUry  I^istory,  toI.  XV.  p.  340. 
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'made  them  by  both  houses,  they  had  the  inso* 

£7th  of  March  1647,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  letter  be  written 
to  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  general,  to  acquaint  him,  that  this 
house  hath  been  informed,  that  a  petition  is  CcTxrying  on  in 
the  army:  that  he  would  take  some  course,  by  the  best 
means  he  can,  to  make  a  stop  of  it ;  and  that  a  copy  of  tlie 
petition,  delivered  into  this  house  this  day,  be  sent  to  the 
general*."  And,  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  a  letter, 
directed  to  colonel  Rossiter,  of  28**  Martii,  at  noon,  signed 
H.  with  a  paper  inclosed,  styled,  "  the  heads  of  a  petition," 
endeavoured  to  be  obtruded,  as  the  sense  of  the  army,  de- 
livered in  to  colonel  Rossiter,  was  this  day  read.  Resolved, 
8cc.  That  thanks  be  ijiven  to  colonel  Rossiter  and  colonel 
Harley,  for  these  timely  informations.  It  was,  moreover, 
resolved,  That  the  general  should  be  desired  to  give  order, 
that  several  officers  [supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  fram- 
ing and  signing  the  petition]  do  attend  the  house,  and  that 
ihe  committee  appointed  for  this  affair  should  have  power 
to  examine  commissary-general  Ireton.  And  a  declaration 
appointed,  prepared  and  brought  in,  with  regard  to  the 
army,  was  now  reported  by  Mr.  Holies,  who  had  always 
appeared  with  great  zeal  against  the  army  party  in  the 
Ifbuse.  This  declaration  jdoes  not  appear  in  the  journals,  it 
being  expunged  June  3,  lG47,  at  the  desire  or  demand  of 
the  arm}-. The  petition,  referred  to  in  these  votes,  con- 
tained a  request  for  indemnity  before  disbanding;  that  satis- 
faction also  be  given  them  for  their  arrears;  that  they  might 
not  be  compelled,  by  press  or  otherwise,  to  serve  out  of  the 
kingdom ;  that  they  might  have  satisfaction  for  the  losses  tbey 
had  sustained  by  adhering  to  the  parliament,  and  a  present 
supply  of  money.  These  were  bold  demands,  and  sufficient  to 
rouse  the  attention  and  resenf ment  of  parliament,  who  order- 
ed the  following  declaration  (the  same  which  was  inserted,  but 
is  now  expunged  in  the  journals)  to  be  printed  and  publish- 
ed, and  a  number  of  copies  theribf  sent  down  in  a  letter  to 
Sir  Thomas  Fairfax.  "  The  two  houses  of  parliament  having 

*JournaL         " 
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)«nce  to  take  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

received  information  of  a  dangerous  petition,  with  a  repre- 
sentation annexed,  tending  to  put  the  army  into  a  distemper 
and  mutiny,  to  put  conditions  upon  the  parliament,  and  ob- 
struct the  relief  of  Ireland,  which  hath  been  contrived  and 
promoted  by  some  persons  in  the  arm}';  they  do  declare 
their  high  dislike  of  that  petition,  their  approbation  and 
esteem  of  their  good  service  who  first  discovered  it>  and  of 
such  officers  and  soldiers  as  have  refused  to  join  in  it ;  and 
that,  for  such  as  have  been  abused,  and,  by  the  persuasions 
of  others,  drawn  to  subscribe  it,  if  they  sludl,  for  the 
future,  manifest  their  dislike  of  what  they  have  done,  by 
forbearing  to  proceed  any  further  therein,  it  shall  not  be 
looked  on  as  any  cause  to  take  away  the  remembrance  and 
sense  the  houses  have  of  the  good  services  they  have  for- 
merly done,  but  they  shall  be  still  retained  in  their  good 
opinion,  and  shall  be  cared  for  with  the  rest  of  the  army, 
in  all  things  necessary  and  fitting  for  the  satisfaction  of 
persons  that  have  done  so  good  and  faithful  service,  and  aft 
may  be  expected  from  a  parliament  so  careful  to  perform 
all  things  appertaining  to  honour  and  justice  :  and,  on  the 
other  side,  it  is  declared.  That  all  those  who  shall  continue 
in  their  distempered  condition,  and  go  on  in  advancing  and 
promoting  that  petition,  shall  be  looked  upon,  and  proceed- 
ed against,  as  enemies  to  the  state,  and  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace  ^" 

Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  returned  an  answer  to  the  letter  and 
declaration,  full  of  duty  and  respect :  but  the  soldiers  un- 
dertook to  vindicate  their  conduct,  notwithstanding  the  lords 
had  voted  for  the  disbanding  of  such  as  would  not  engage 
themselves  in  the  service  of  Ireland.  This  was  done  in  a 
very  bold  piece,  iutitled,  "  A  vindication  of  the  officers  of 
the  army  under  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax ;"  in  which^  after  insist- 
ing, that  they  had  not  said  or  done  any  thing  unreasonable, 
they  tell  the  commons^  "  that  the  sense  of  such  expressions 

•  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  XV.  p.  544# 
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parliament's  commissioners  at  Holdenby,    to 

-[as  were  contained  in  the  foregoing  declaration]  was  so  irk- 
some to  them,  who  had  ventured  whatever  they  esteemed 
dear  to  them  in  this  world,  for  the  preservation  of  the  free- 
dom and  privilege  of  that  house,  that  they  could  not  but 
earnestly  implore  their  justice  in  the  vindication  of  them." 
This  petition  was  signed  by  a  very  great  number  of  ofRcers, 
Mter  the  reading  this  in  the  house,  April  30,  1647,  major- 
general  Skippon  produced  a  letter,  presented  to  him  the  day 
before  by  some  troopers  of  several  regiments  in  the  army, 
in  behalf  of  eight  regiments  of  horse;  in  which,  after  many 
high  and  insolent  expressions,  they  declared,  *'  that  they 
would  neither  be  employed  for  the  service  of  Ireland,  nor 
suiTer  themselves  to  be  disbanded,  till  their  desires  were 
granted,  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  should 
be  vindicated  and  maintained  V  In  short,  the  disputes 
were  carried  on  with  great  warmth  between  the  parliament 
and  the  army.  But  the  disputants  were  but  ill  matched. 
.Votes  were  overpowered  by  arms ;  eloquence  was  dumb  un- 
der the  power  of  the  sword.  Though  the  parliament  or- 
dered part  of  the  army  to  disband,  and  others  to  go  for 
Ireland ;  though  they  promised,  flattered  and  threatened 
such  as  were  indisposed  to  obey;  it  was  all  in  vain.  The 
army  was  as  one  body,  and  no  impression  was  to  be  made 
on  it.  Therefore,  finding  contesting  with  it  was  to  no  pur- 
pose, especially  after  the  seizing  the  king,  by  Joyce,  at 
IJoldenby,  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  15th  of  June,  re- 
solved, That  the  ofiicers  of  this  army,  not  in  commission^ 
flhall  have  their^fuU  pay,  upon  their  disbanding  or  engaging 
•for  Ireland,  deducting  for  free  quarters  according  to  tlie 
course  and  rule  of  the  army :  that  10000/.  be  allowed  to  the 
reduced  officers :  that  the  common  soldiers  should  have 
their  full  pay,  on  the  footing  of  the  officers :  that  commis- 

•  Parliamentary  History,  Tol.  XV.  p.  359.  A  letter  of  almost  the  very  same 
words,  directed  to  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  was  by  him  delivered  to  Mr. 
Speaker.  It  was  mfonned,  the  like  was  delivered  to  the  general. — Journal^ 
AprU30,  1647, 
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•ion-ofBcers  shoald  have  a  month's  additional  pay  on  their 
disbanding:  that  the  declaration  of  both  houses^  on  the 
^Oth  of  March  last^  be  expunged.    This  last  vote  was  a 
fitter  pill*,  and  met  (as  might  be  expected,  where  there 
'was  a  sense  of  honour,  or  any  tolerable  share  of  spirit  re- 
maining) with  considerable  opposition,  both  in  the  house  of 
fiords  and  commons.     In  both  it  was  debated,  but  carried  in 
the  affirmative  by  a  majority.  "  Here/'  says  Whitlock,  "  the 
parliament  began  to  surrender  themselves  and  their  power 
into  the  hands  of  their  own  army  ^."     Such  were  the  begin- 
nings of  the  quan*el  between  the  civil  and  military  powers. 
Cromwell's  name  does  not  appear  in  any  of  these  proceed- 
ings hitherto.     But  the  writers,  who  lived  in  those  times, 
agree,  that  he  was  looked  on  to  be  at  the  bottom  of  them. 
"  Others  were  not  wanting,"  says  Ludlow,  "  who  resolved 
the  securing  lieutenant-general  Cromwell,  suspecting  that 
he  had,  underhand,  given  countenaqce  to  this  design;  but, 
he  being  advertised  of  it,  went  that  afternoon  towards  the 
army,  so  that  they  missed  of  him,  and  were  not  willing  to 
»hew  their  teeth  since  they  could  do  no  more^"    Holies 
charges  him  with  the  same  fault,  and  speaks  likewise  of  hi» 
going  down  to  the  army,  on  his  being  suspected  by  the 
house,  and  joining  in  the  subscription^f  a  rebellious  letter*^. 
Lord  Cl£ureadon,  speaking  of  these  matters,  says,  "  Crom- 


*  This  will  appear  firom  the  oidinanoe  fbr  the  repeal  of  the  declaration,  which 
funs  thus  in  the  Joaraal: '*  "^Qi^reas  the  lords  and  commoDS  did,  by  a  decla- 
ration of  the  30th  of  March  last,  declare  their  sense  upon  a  petition,  with  the 
representation  thereunto  annexed :  and  whereas  they  have  been  since  informed, 
that  the  petitioners  intended  not  thereby  to  give  any  offence  to  the  parliament, 
or  any  way  to  reflect  upon,  or  lessen  their  authority:  and  calling  to  mind  the 
■gveat  and  eminent  service  done  by  the  army  to  the  parliament  and  kingdom :  the 
lords  and  commons,  being  tender  of  the  honour  of  the  said  army,  have  thought 
ilt  to  ordain  and  declare,  and  be  it  declared  and  ordained,  bj  the  said  lonls  and 
comrodns,  in  the  parliament  of  England  assembled,  and  byt'Ae  authority  of  the 
aame,  that  the  said  former  declaration,  of  the  3(Hh  of  March,  be  rased  and  ex- 
punged out  of  the  records  and  Vx>ks  of  thersaid  houses ;  and  wholly  taken  away, 
and  made  void  :  and  that  no  member  of  the  said  army  shall  receive  any  damage, 
prejudice  or  reproach,  for  any  thing  in  the  said  former  declaration." 
*  Whitlock,  p.  250.  «  Ludlow,  vol.  I.  p.  190. 

*  See  the  quotation  from  Holies  in  note  SO. 
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well  hitherto  carried  himself  with  that  rare  dissimulation  (in 
which,  sure,  he  was  ft. very  great  master)  that  he  seemed  ex- 
ceedingly incensed  against  this  insolence  of  the  soldiers; 
was  still  in  the  house  of  commons  when  any  such  addresses* 
was  made;  and  inveighed  bitterly  against  the  presumption, 
and  had  been  the  cause  of  the  commitment,  of  some  of  the 
officers.  He  proposed  that  the  general  might  be  sent  down 
to  the  army,  who,  he  said,  would  conjure  down  this  mu- 
tinous spirit  quickly;  and  he  was  so  easily  believed,  that 
he  himself  was,. sent  once*  or  twice  to  compose  the  armv; 
when,  after  be  had  staid  two  or  three  days,  he  would  again 
return  to  the  house,  and  complain  heavily  of  the  great  li- 
cence that  was  got  into  the  army ;  that,  for  his  own  part, 
by  the  artifice  of  his  enemies,  and  of  those  who  desired  that 
the  nation  should  be  again  imbrewed  in  blood,  he  was  ren- 
dered so  odious  unto  them,  that  they  had  a  purpose  to  kill 
him,  if^  upon  somie  discovery  made  to  him,  he  had  not 
escaped  out  of  their  hands.  And  in. these  and  the  like  dis- 
courses, when  he  spake  of  the  nation's  being  to  be  involved 
in  new  troubles,  he  would  weep  bitterly,  and  appear  the 
most  afflicted  man  ip  the  world  with  the  sense  of  the  cala- 
mities which  were  like  to  ensue.  But,  as  many  of  .the 
wiser  sort  had  long  diicovered  his  wicked  intentions,  so  hia 
hypocrisy  could  no  longer  he  concealed.  •  The  most  active 
officers  and  agitators  were  known  to  be  his  own  creatures, 
and  such  who  neither  did,  nor  would,  do  any  thing  but  by 
■  his  direction.  So  that  it  was  privt^Iy  resolved,  by  the  prin* 
crpal  persons  of  the  house  of  commons,  that,  when  he  cam^ 
the  next  day  into  the  house,  which  he  seldom  omitted  to  do, 
they  would  send  him  to  the  Tower ;  presuming,  that,  if  they 
had  once  severed  his  person  from  the  army,  they  should 
easily  reduce  it  to  its  former  ^mper  and  obedience:  for 
they  had  not  the  least  jealousy  of  the  general  Fairfax, 

•  In  the  Journal  of  the  30th  of  ApiU  1647,  we  find  it  resolved,  &c.  That  field- 
m&rshal  Skippon,  lieutenant-general  Cromwelf,  commissary  Ireton,  and  colonel 
Fleetwood,  be  injoined  forthwith  to  gO  down  to  their  charges  in  the  army,  and 

employ  their  endeavours  to  quiet  all  distempers  id  the  army. The  house,  pro«- 

bably,  were  led  into  favourable  opinions  of  these  officers  from  Skippon*s  and 
Cromweirs  deliverihg  that  day  the  letters  they  had  received  from  the  troopers. 
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i<rhom  he  had  been  delivered  by  the  Scots,  in 

whom  they  knew  to  be  a  perfect  presbyterian  in  judgment, 
aud  that  Cromwell  had  the  ascendant  over  him,  purely  by 
his  dissimulation  and  ptfetence  of  conscience  and  sincerity. 
There  is  no  doubt,  Fairfax  did  not  then,  nor  long  after,  be- 
lieve that  the  other  had  those  wicked  designs  in  his  heart 
against  the  king,  or  the  least  imagination  of  disobeying  the 
parliament.  This  purpose,  of  seising  upon  the  person  of 
Cromwell,  could  not  be  carried  so  secretly,  but  that  he  had 
notice  of  it;  and  the  very  next  morning,  after  he  had  so 
nrach  lamented  his  desperate  misfortane,  in  having  lost  all 
reputation,  and  credit,  and  authority,  in  the  army,  and  that 
his  life  would  be  in  danger  if  he  were  with  it;  when  the 
house  expected  every  minute  his  presence,  they  were  in- 
formed, that  he  was  met  out  of  town,  by  break  of  day,  with 
one  servant  only,  on  the  way  to  the  army ;  where  he  had 
appointed  a  rendezvous  of  some  regiments  of  the  horse,  and 
from  whence  he  writ  a  letter  to  the  house  of  commons.  That 
having  the  night  before  received  a  letter  from  some  officers 
of  his  own  regiment,  that  the  jealousy  the  troops  had  con- 
ceived of  him,  and  of  his  want  of  kindness  towards  them, 
was  much  abated,  so  that  they  believed,  if  he  would  be 
quickly  present  with  them,  they  would  all  in  a  short  time, 
by  his  advice,  be  reclaimeid :  upon  this  he  had  made  all  the 
haste  he  could,  and  did  find  that  the  soldiers  had  been 
abused  by  misinformation;  and  that  he  hoped  to  discover 
the  fountain  from  whence  it  sprung ;  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
desired  that  the  general,  and  the  other  officers  in  the  house, 
and  such  as  remained  about  the  town,  might  be  presently 
sent  to  their  quarters ;  and  that  he  believed  it  would  be  very 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  suppression  of  the  late  distempers, 
and  for  the  prevention  of  the  like  for  the  time  to  come,  that 
tjiere  might  be  a  general  rendezvous  of  the  army;  of  which 
•^he  general  would  best  consider  when  he  came  down,  which 
he  witibed  might  be  hastened.  It  was  now  to  no  purpose  to 
discover  what  they  had  formerly  intended,  or  that  they  had 
jany  jealousy  o^  a  person.  wh6  was  out^  of  their  reach ;  and 

VOL.   III.  M 
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opposition  to  the  authority  of  parliament  *^, 

Ao  they  expected  a  better  conjuncture;  and,  in  a  few  days 
after,  the  general,  and  the  other  oflScers,  left  the  town,  and 

went  to  their  quarters*." These  concurrent  testimonies 

will,  I  presume,  clearly  evince  that  Cromwell  was  deemed 
the  chief  raiser  and  manager  of  the  storm  which  carried  all 
things  before  it,  and  levelled  whatever  came  in  its  way. 
Fairfax,  the  general,  declares  strongly  his  diifinclination  to, 
and  his  abhorrence  of,  these  proceedings.  He  attributes 
them  to  the  agitators :  but,  I  believe,  he  deemed  Qroihi|jeU 
the  chief  of  them,  and  had  him  and  Ireton  in  his  eye  in  tlie 
following  passage :  ''  Thi«  mercy  [the  success  of  the  army 
in  the  years  1645  and  1646]  was  soon  clouded  with  abomi- 
nable hypocrisy  and  deceit,  even  in  those  men  who  had 
b6en  instrumental  in  bringing  this  war  to  a  conclusion. 
Here  was  the  vertical  point  on  which  the  army^s  honour 
and  reputation  turned  into  a  reproach  and  scandal.  Here 
the  power  of  the  army  I  once  had  was  usurped  by  the  agi- 
tators, the  forerunners  of  confusion  and  anarchy  ^.'*  Non^ 
but  these  men  were  able  to  usurp  Fairfax's  power  of  the 
army. 

*^  They  took  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the  commis- 
tioners  of  the  parliament,  &c.]  Cromwell  seems  to  have 
been  determined  at  all  events  to  secure  and  enlarge  his 
power  and  authority.  The  tumults  and  commotions  raised 
by  his  means  were  intended  as  trials  of  his  capacity  and  in- 
fluence over  the  army.  The  success  he  had  in  these  embol- 
dened him,  and  caused  him  to  aspire  to  something  beyond 
what  he  yet  was.  Fully  sensible  that  the  pailiament, 
though  through  fear  it  had  truckled  to  him,  yet  hated  him 
heartily,  and  longed  only  to  crush  him,  as  they  would  have 
done  on  the  conclusion  of  a  peace  with  the  king:  fully  sen- 
sible, I  say,  of  this,  he  determined  to  prevent  them,  and  to 
give  the  law  both  to  Charles  and  the  parliament.  For  this 
end  he  secretly  urged  on  the  agitators  to  seize  his  majesty's 

*  ClarendoB,  vol.  V*  p«  ^»  ^  Short  MeoMQiUs,  p.  103. 
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^md  the  sentiments  of  Fairfax.    This  opened  a 
xiew  scene, His  majesty  was  treated  with 


erson,  and  thereby  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  houses  to 
onclude  any  thing  with  him,  without  the  army's  consent 

^nd  approbation. ^The  following  authorities  will  explain 

:^nd  enlarge  what  is  here  said.    "  One  thing  was  yet  want- 
S  ng  (as  they  [the  managers  of  the  army]  thought)  for  the 
carrying  on  their  design,  and  amusing  the  poor  people  of 
JSngland  with  an  expectation  of  their  settling  a  peace,  so  to 
ake  them. sit  still  and  look  on,  whikt  they  trampled  upon 
arliament,  city  and  kingdom;  which  was  to  be  possest 
f  the  king's  person,  and  make  the  world  believe  they  would 
ring  him  up  to  his  parliament,  and  set  him  on  his  throne, 
or  this,  it  seems,  a  meeting  was  appointed  at  lieutenant- 
general  Cromwell's,  upon  the  thirtieth  of  May,  where  it  is 
resolved,  That  cornet  Joyce  should,  with  a  party  o'f  horse> 
go  to  Holmby  and  seize  upon  his  majesty ;  which  is  pre- 
sently executed,  and  given  out  that  others  had  the  like  de» 
sign,  which  they  had  prevented  \    At  first  it  must  seem 
only  the  act  of  Mr.  Joyce ;  Cromwell  protested  he  knew 
nothing  of  it  (though  he  was  the  man  that  appointed  it  to  be 
done,  as  appears  by  what  has  been  recited,  taken  out  of 
some  of  their  own  authors) ;  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  writes  a 
letter  to  the  house,  professes  the  same  for  himself  as  in  the 
presence  of  God,  with  a  large  undertaking  for  the  rest  of 
Us-oflScers,  and  the  body  of  the  army :  and,  perhaps,  he  said 
true ;  I  would  fain  be  so  charitable  as  to  believe  it ;  nor, 
indeed,  do  I  think  the  good  man  is  privy  to  all  their  plots ; 
he  must  have  no  more  than  what  they  are  pleased  to  carve 
and  chew  for  him,  but  must  swallow  all,  and  own  them  when 
they  come  abroad.     Here  then  they  have  the  king,  Joyc^ 
drives  away  the  guards,  forced  colonel  Greaves  to  fly,  whoBgi 
else  they  threatened  to  kill  (murther  being  no  sin  in  th^ 
visible  saints) ;  carries  away  his  majesty,  and  the  commis<- 
sioners  that  attend  him,  prisoners,  and  immediately  sen4l 

*■  See  HuQtmstoo'g  account  of  ibis  in  note  25. 
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very  great  respect  by  the  arifiy ;  every  thing 
was  rendered  as  agreeable  as  possible  to  him, 

up  a  letter  to  certify  what  he  had  done,  with  directions  it 
should  be  delivered  to  Cromwell  V  Ludlow,  who  under- 
Stood  the  designs  and  actions  of  the  army,  probably,  better 
than  Holies,  speaking  of  the  divisions  between  it  and  the 
jtoi'liament,  adds,  "  The  agitators  of  the  army,  sensible  of 
their  Condition,  and  knowing  that  they  must  fall  under  the 
metcy  of  the  parliament,-  unless  they  could  secure  them- 
selves from  their  power,  by  prosecuting  what  they  had  be- 
gun ;  and  fearing  those  who  had  shewed  themselves  so  for- 
ivard  to  close  with  the  king,  out  of  principle,  upon  any 
terms,  would  now,  for  their  own  preservation,  receive  him 
without  any,  or  rather  put  themselves  under  his  protection, 
that  they  might  the  better  subdue  the  army,  and  reduce 
them  to  obedience  by  force ;  sent  a  party  of  horse  under  the 
command  of  comet  Joyce,  on  the  4th  of  June,  1647,  with 
hn  order  in  writing,  to  take  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
commissioners  of  parliament.  The  comet,  having  placed 
guards  about  Holmby  house,  sent  to  acquaint  the  king 
with  the  occasion  of  his  coming,  and  was  admitted  into  his 
bedchamber,  where,  upon  promise  that  the  king  should  be 
used  civilly,  and  have  his  servants  and  other  conveniencies 
continued  to  him,  he  obtained  his  consent  to  go  with  him. 
But  whilst  cornet  Joyce  was  giving  orders  concerning  the 
king's  removal,  the  parliament's  commissioners  took  that 
occasion  to  discourse  with  the  king,  and  persuaded  him  to 
alter  his  resolution;  which  Joyce  perceiving  at  his  return, 
put  the  king  in  mind  of  his  promise,  acquainting  hioa,  that 
he  was  obliged  to  execute  his  orders ;  whereupon  the  king 
told  him,  that,  since  he  had  passed  his  word,  he  would  go 
with  him ;  and,  to  that  end,  descended  the  stairs  to  take 
horse,  the  commissioners  of  the  parliament  being  with  him. 
Colonel  Brown  and  Mr.  Crew,  who  were  two  of  them,  pub- 
.  lickly  declared,  that  the  king  was  forced  out  of  their  hands  f 

*  Holles'j  Memoirs,  p.,  96. 
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in  his  captive  situation,  and  Cromwell  entered 
into  a  negotiation  with  him,  in  order  to  his 

and  so  returned,  with  an  account  of  what  had  been  done,  to 
the  parliameut*."     This  was  a  very  bold  stroke  indeed! 
performed  in  the  name  of  soldiers  only  under  the  command 
of  Fairfax,  but  no  doubt  contrived  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton, 
in  order  to  make  themselves  arbiters  between  king  and  par- 
liament, and  advance  their  own  ambitious  projects.     Lord 
Clarendon  assures  us,  that  ^'  the  king  did,  in  tmth,  believe 
that  their  purpose  was  to  carry  him  to  some  pliuse  where 
they  might  more  conveniently  murder  him^.*'    The  author 
of  the  If  on  Basilike  more  sensibly  observes,  in  hie  majesty'^ 
person,  "  This  surprize  of  me  tells  the  world,  that  a  king 
cannot  be  so  low  but  he  is  considerable,  adding  weight  to 
that  party  where  he  appears  ^"    The  king  had  no  reason  to 
fear  murder:  Joyce  behaved  with  civility  to  him ;  promised 
liim  all  conveniencies ;  did  what  in  him  lay  to  please  him, 
and  rendered  him  more  pleased  with  his  situation  than  he 
liad  before  been.     Let  us  hear  Fairfax.    "So  soon  as  I 
lieard  of  it  [the  king^s  seizure  at  Holmby]  I  immediately 
sent  away  two  regiments  of  horse,  commanded  by  colonel 
Whalley,  to  remove  this  force,  and  to  set  all  things  again  in 
their  due  order.     But  before  he  came  to  Holmby,  the  king 
was  advanced  two  or  three  miles  on  his  way  to  Cambridge, 
littended  by  Joyce,  where  colonel  Wballey  acquainted  the 
King,  he  was  sent  by  the  general  to  let  him  know  how 
much  he  was  troubled  at  those  great  insolencies  that  had 
lean  committed  so  near  his  person ;  and,  as  he  had  not  the 
^east  knowledge  of  them  before  they  were  done,  so  he  had 
€>aiitted  no  time  in  seeking  to  remove  that  force,  which  he 
liad  orders  from  me  to  see  done ;  and  therefore  he  desired  his 
^majesty  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  return  again  to  Holmby, 
'VrHere  all  things  should  be  settled  again  in  as  much  order 
^nd  quietness  as  they  were  befor^   And  also  he  desired  the 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  1.  p.  191.  *•  Clarendon,  vol.  V.  p.  48. 

*  King  Cbarlej's  Workf,  p.  70S.  fuL  Lond.  1687. 
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restoration ;  but  terms  being  not  agreed  on,  of 

commissioners  to  reassume  their  charge,  as  the  parliament 
had  directed  them,  which  he  was  also  to  desire  them  to  do 
from  the  general.  But  the  king  refused  to  return,  and  the 
commissioners  to  act ;  whereupon  colonel  Whalley  urged 
them  to  it,  saying  he  had  an  express  command  to  see  all 
things  well  settled  about  his  majesty,  which  could  not  be 
jdpne,  but  by  his  returning  again  to  Holmby.  The  king 
said  positively,  be  would  not  do  it :  so  the  colonel  pressed 
him  no  more  to  it,  having,  indeed,  a  special  direction  from 
me  to  use  all  tenderness  and  respedt,  as  was  due  to  his  ma- 
jesty. The  king  came  that  night,  or  the  next,  to  Sir  John 
Cutts's  house  near  Cambridge;  and  the  next  day  i  waited 
on  his  majesty,  it  being  also  my  business  to  persuade  his 
return  to  Holmby,  but  he  was  otherwise  resolved,  I  prest 
the  commissioners  also  to  act  according  to  the  power  given 
them  by  the  parliament,  which  they  also  refused  to  do :  so 
Jiaving  spent  the  whole  day  about  this  business,  I  returned 
to  my  quarters  ;  and,  as  I  took  leave  of  the  king,  he  said  ta 
me.  Sir,  I  have  as  good  interest  in  the  army  as  you ;  by 
which  I  plainly  saw  the  broken  reed  he  leaned  on.  The 
agitators  could  change  into  that  colour  which  served  next  to 
their  ends,  and  had  brought  the  king  into  an  opinion  that  the 
army  was  for  him.  That  it  might  appear  what  a  real  trou- 
ble this  act  was  to  me,  though  the  aimy  was  almost  wholly 
infected  with  this  humour  ot  agitation,  I  called  for  a  council 
of  war  to  proceed  against  Joyce  for  this  high  offence  and 
breach  of  the  articles  of  war;  but  the  officers,  whether  for 
iFear  of  the  distempered  soldiers,  or  rather  (as  I  suspected)  a 
secret  allowance  of  what  was  done,  made  all  my  endeavours 
in  this  ineflFectual*."  I  have  transcribed  Fairfax's  account 
at  length,  that  the  reader  may  the  better  be  enabled  to  judge 
of  the  justice  of  Clarendon's  narrative  above  mentioned,  and 
also  of  the  truth  of  the  njessage,  delivered  to  the  house  of 
lords  by  the  earl  of  Dumfermline,  from  the  king,  "  that  hi^ 

«  Fairfax's  Short  Memorials,  p,  113— 117, 
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dangers  of  some  kind  or  other  *'  being  appre- 

majesty  went  from  Holdenby  unwillingly*." "  Thus,"* 

8ays  Perinchief,  *' was  that  religious  prince  made  once  more 
the  mock  of  fortune,  and  the  sport  of  the  fectious,  and  was 
drawn  from  his  peaceful  contemplations  and  prospect  of 
heaven,  to  behold  and  converse  with  men  set  on  fire  of 
hellV  Whether  the  reader  be  disposed  to  laugh  or  be 
eerious  at  this  solemn  paragraph  is  very  indifferent  to  me; 
but  the  writer,  who  composed  it,  stands  little  chance  for 
cinSit  with  such  as  with  attention  have  studied  the  cha* 
racter  of  his  hero. 

**  Terms  being  not  agreed  on,  or  danger  being  appre- 
hended, Cromwell  broke  off  all  thoughts  of  friendship  with 
Charles,  &c.]  The  king  no  sooner  found  himself  in  the 
bands  of  the  army,  than  he  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
4ieir  civility  and  respect.  Ludlow,  with  some  indignation, 
speaks  of  the  aKendance  and  homage  that  was  paid  him  by 
some  chief  officers.  Lord  Clarendon  has  given  us  a  parti- 
cular account  of  the  treatment  he  received,  which  I  will 

here  transcribe  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader. ^*^  The 

king  found  himself  at  Newmarket,  attended  by  greater  troops 
and  superior  officers ;  so  that  he  was  presently  freed  from 
any  subjection  to  Mr.  Joyce,  which  was  no  small  satisfac- 
tion to  him ;  and  they  who  were  about  him  appeared  men 
of  better  breeding  than  the  former,  and  paid  his  majesty  all 
the  respect  im^inable,  and  seemed  to  desire  to  please  him 
in  all  things.  iHt^estraint  was  taken  off  from  persons  re- 
sorting to  him,  and  he  saw  every  day  the  faces  of  many 
who  Weite  grateful  to  him ;  and  he  no  sooner  desired  that 
some  of  his  chaplains  might  have  leave  to  attend  upon  him 
for  his  devotion,  but  it  was  yielded  to,  and  they  who  were 
named  by  him  (who  were  Dr.  Sheldon,  Dr.  Morley,  Dr, 
Sanderson,  and  Dr.  Hammond)  were  presently  sent,  and 
gave  their  attendance,  and  performed  their  functions  at  the 

•  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  XV.  p.  399.  *»  Life  of  K.  Charles,  prefii^ed 

to  his  Works,  p.  40. 
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hended,  Cramwell  broke  off  all  thoughts  of 

ordinary  hours,  in  their  accustomed  formalities;  all  pemonsp 
who  had  a  mind  to  it,  being  suffered  to  be  present,  to  his 
H^jestj's  infinite  satisfaction,  who  began  to  believe  that 
^e  army  was  not  so  much  his  enemy  as  it  was  reported  to 
be ;  and  the  army  had  sent  an  address  to  him  full  of  pro^ 
testation  of  duty,  and  besought  him,  that  '  he  would  be 
content,  for  some  time,  to  reside  among  them,  until  the 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  were  put  into  such  a  posture  i^s  he 
might  find  all  things  to  his  own  content  and  security,  wfaiah 
they  infinitely  desired  to  see  as  soon  as  might  be;  aad^la 
that  purpose,  made  daily  instances  to  the  parliament.'  In 
the  mean  time  his  majesty  sate  still,  or  removed  to  such 
places  as  were. most  convenient  for  the  march  of  the  army ; 
being  in  all  places  as  welt  provided  for  and  accommodated, 
^s  he  had  used  to  be  in  any  progress :  the  best  gentleine||^ 
of  the  several  counties  through  which  he  passed,  daily 
resorted  to  bim,  without  distinction :  he  was  attended  by 
pome  of  hi^  old  trpsty  servants  in  th^  places  nearest  his  per- 
son :  and  that  which  gave  him  most  encpuragement  to  be- 
lieye  that  they  meant  well,  was,  that  in  the  army's  address 
p  the  parliament,  they  desired  that  care  might  be  taken  for 
settling  the  king's  rights,  according  to  the  several  professions 
they  had  made  in  their  declarations;  and  that  the  royal 
party  might  be  treated  with  more  candour  and  less  rigour : 
and  many  good  officers,  who  had  served  his  majesty  faith- 
fully, wejfe  civilly  received  by  the  officevi^f  the  army,  and 
lived  quietly  in  their  ^jparters,  which  they  could  not  do  any 
where  else;  which  raised  a  great  reputation  to  the-* army 
throughout  the  kipgdom,  and  as  much  reproach  upon  the 
parliament*."  What  the  consequence  of  all  this  was,  I 
have  elsewhere,  at  laige,  sheivn^  Suffice  it  here  to  say, 
that  Charles  might  have  had  reasonable  good  terms,  his 
condition  considered,  from  Cromwell  and  Ireton;  but,  on 

•Oarendpn,  rol  V.  p.  50.  *  Vol  II.  of  this  Work,  p.  450. 
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friendship  with  the  kiug,  and  openly  declared 


fusing  to  close  with  them  frankly,  he  lost  the  opportunity  he 
^Inea  had,  and  rendered  them  his  most  avowed  enemies.    The 
ss  iiicerity  of  Cromwell^  in  his  negotiations  with  the  king  at 
is  juncture,  is  called  in  question,  by  a  very  late  writer,  in 
lie  following  words :   "  Had  these  been  sincerely  his  sen- 
iments  [affection  and  regard  for  the  king]  he  would  never 
ave  altejied  them,  for  the  king  gave  him  no  occasion;  since 
X  is  clearly  proved,  that  his  final  answer  to  the  proposals 
hich  were  made  him,  not  only  spoke  the  sense  of  him  and 
reton,  as  the  king  conceived  it,  but  w^as  altered  by  their 
r:aands  till  it  satisfied  themselves.     Had  he  been  really  in- 
c^lined  to  restore  the  king,  he  might  have  done  it  now  with 
E^  high  hafnd;  a  great  majority  of  the  parliament  were  for 
liim  ;  the  city  of  Lopdon  was  in  their  sentiments ;  the  mea- 
sures taken  by  the  Scots,  and  the  insurrections  in  several 
^^ounties  in  his  favour,  shew,  that  this  was  also  the  sense  of 
nihe  nation :  if,  therefore,  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  had 
:3D«|de  ^ae  of  his  wonderful  capacity,  to  dispose  the  army  not 
Tto  any  new  design,  but  to  have  performed  their  own  pro- 
anises;  he  might  have  settled  the  government  upon  its  old 
foundation,  and  have  made  himself  a  very  gi-eat  man*/* 
i.  e.  he  might  have  been  made  earl  of  Essex,  and  knight  of 
the  garter,  things  said  to  be  promised  him  hy  the  king,  as 
well  as  the  advancement  of  his  son,  and  his  son-io-Iaw 
Ireton,  to  posts  of  high  honour  and  dignity  \     I  will  not 
warrant  what  is  here  said  concerning  the  honours  promised 
to  Cromwell  and  his  family :  the  writer,  from  whom  I  quote 
it,  is  of  too  little  authority  to  have  any  great  stress  laid  on 
his  unsupported  narrative;  nor  will  I  make  any  remarks  on     * 
the  reasonings  just  recited,  any  farther  than  to  observe,  that 
Cromwell  had  probably  sufficient  cause  to  alter  his  senti- 
ments, with  respect  to  the  expediency  of  concluding  a  peace 
>vith  Charles,  and  reinstating  him  in  his  power.     Sufficient 
pause  be  had,  I  say,  for  this :  for  his  ueaty  with  the  king 

•  Biographia  Britannica,  p.  1552.  **  Flagellum,  p.  55. 
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for  bringinfrtrim  to  justice.     In  order  to  which, 

was  very  ill  resented  by  the  agitators,  after  Charles  bad  so 
long  dallied  with  the  army,  and  neglected  to  comply  with 
the  terms  proposed  for  his  safety  and  restoration.  Ctom- 
well  had  got  the  better  of  these  men,  indeed,  at  the  rendez- 
vous at  Ware,  by  the  death  of  one,  and  making  prisoners  of 
others.  But  their  spirit  was  unconquerable.  "  Two  thirds 
of  the  army  had  been  since  with  Ireton  and  Cromwell,  to 
tell  them,  that,  though  they  were  certain  to  perish  in  the 
cnterprize,  they  would  leave  nothing  unattempied  to  bring 
the  whole  army  to  their  sense ;  and  that,  if  all  failed,  they 
would  make  a  division  in  the  army,  and  join  with  any  who 
would  assist  them  in  the  destruction  of  those  that  sho«ld 
oppose  them." — Upon  this  bold  declaration  it  is  said  Crom- 
well and  Ireton  argued  thus :  "  If  the  army  divide,  the 
greater  part  will  join  with  the  presbyters,  and  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  prevail,  to  our  ruin,  by  forcing  us  to  make  out 
applications  to  the  king,  wherein  we  shall  rather  beg  than 
offer  any  assistance,  which  if  the  king  should  gitc^  and 
afterwards  have  the  good  fortune  to  prevail,  if  he  abould 
thta  pardon  us,  it  will  be  all  we  can  pretend,  and  more  than 
Hrecan  certainly^ promise  ourselves:  thereupon  concluding, 
%at,  if  they  could  not  bring  the  army  to  their  sense,  that  it 
was  best  to  comply  with  them,  a  schism  being  utterly  de- 
stttictive  to  both  V 

Lord  Holies,  speal^ing  of  Cromwell's  treaty  with  the  king, 
owns  the  danger  he  was  at  length  in  from  the  army  on  that 
account :  "  The  party  [of  the  agitators]  would  not  give  way 
to  this  [the  agreament  with  his  majesty];  hatred  to  the 
king,  envy  and  jealousies  agajnst  their  aspiring  leaders,  and 
a  violent  desire  of  having  their  work  done  at  once,  lay  all 
persons  and  things  level  on  the  sudden,  bring  forth  their 
monstrous  conceptions  at  one  birth,  made  them  break  out, 
fly  IB  their  faces,  discover  many  of  their  villanies,  and,  as 
appears  by  that  business  of  Lilburn  and  Wildman,  even  re- 

*  Ludlow,  voL  I.  p.  228. 
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.  as  well  as  to  accomplish  his  schemes  of  power 

solve  to  take  Cromwell  out  of  the  way,  and  murder  him  for 
an  apostate*/'  Surely  this  does  not  look  as  if  Cromwell 
might  have  restored  the  king  with  an  high  hand  !  The  truth 
is,  he  might  have  done  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  king's  re- 
siding with  the  army;  but  his  stiffnebs,  his  obstinacy,  if  I 
may  so  speak,  in  adhering  to  his  own  opinions,  and  the 
hopes  he  had  of  availing  himself  of  the  disputes  between 
the  parliament  and  the  army,  rendered  the  latter  very  suspi- 
cious of  his  intentions,  and,  at  length,  averse  to  his  interest. 
Besides,  if  I  might  offer  a  conjecture  in  this  affair,  it  looks 
to  me  exceeding  probable,  that  Cromwell,  after  a  thorough 
trial,  might  be  afraid  to  trust  to  what  his  majesty  promised, 
in  order  to  remount  the  throne.  For,  according  to  Claren- 
don, Oliver  declared  in  the  house  of  commons,  ''  that  the 
king  was  a  man  of  great  parts,  and  great  understanding,  but 
that  he  was  so  great  a  dissembler,  and  so  false  a  man,  that 
he  was  not  to  be  trusted.  And  thereupon  repeated  many 
particulars,  whilst  he  was  in  the  army;  that  his  majesty 
fished  that  such  and  such  things  might  be  done,  which, 
being  done  to  gratify  him,  he  was  displeased  and  complain- 
ed of  it :  that,  whilst  he  professed,  with  all  solemnity  that 
he  referred  himself  wholly  to  tbe*parliament,  and  depended 
only  upon  their  wisdom  and  conBsels,  for  the  settlement 
and  composing  the  distractions  of  the  kingdom,  he  had,  at 
the  same  time,  secret  treaties  widi  the  Scottish  commis- 
sioners, how  he  might  embroil  the  nation  in  a  new  war,  and 
destroy  the  parliament**.''  Such  was  the  light  in  which 
Charles  probably  appeared  to  Cromwell,  who  pierced  through 
every  mask,  while  bis  own  was  generally  impenetrable  to 
those  who  were  most  conversant  with.  him.  There  is  an 
anecdote  related  concerning  the  insincerity  of  the  king  to 
the  lieutenant-general,  which,  if  true,  will  easily  account  for 

every  thing  done  to  the  former  by  the  latter. In  a  letter 

to  his  queen,  without^whose  knowledge  and  consent  he  seU 

f  Holles*8  Memoirs^  p.  1 84.  ^  Clarendon,  yol .  V.  p.  91. 
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and  ambition,  he  promoted  the  A'^otes  of  no 

dom  cared  to  do  any  thing,  he  is  said  to  have  acquainted 
her,  "  That,  though  he  assented  to  the  army's  proppsals, 
yet,  if  by  so  doing,  be  could  procure  peace,  it  would  be 
easier  then  to  take  off  Cromwell,  than  now  he  was  the  head 
that  governed  the  army.*'  This  is  said  to  have  come  to  his 
knowledge,  and  determined  him  never  more  to  trust  the 
king*.  For  the  truth  of  this  I  will  not  vouch,  though  it  is 
agreeable  to  the  whole  of  his  majesty's  character.-— After 
this,  can  we  wonder  that  Cromwell  might  think  himself  at 
liberty  to  practise  Charles's  arts  on  himself?  or  rather,  are 
we  not  to  admire  at  those  who  reflect  on  Cromwell  fot 
endeavouring  to  induce  the  king  to  remove  by  stealth  from 
Hampton-<x)urt  (where  his.  life  he  was  informed  was  in 
danger)  and  go  into  the  Isle  of  Wight,  as  into  a  safe  prison 
(if  that  in  fact  was  his  intention)  where  he  might  be  ready 
at  hand  to  be  disposed  of  as  best  suited  the  inclinations  ot 

conveniency  of  the  ruling  paity  of  the  army  ? What  man 

almost  would  not  have  done  the  same  i  However  as  to  the 
letter  written  by  Cromwell  to  colonel  Whalley,  on  which 
so  much  stress  is  laid  by  lord  Holies  ^  and  the  writers  of  the 
Biograpbia  Britannica,  if  we  may  believe  Charles  himself^ 
it  was  not  the  occasion  of  his  flight  firom  Hampton-court. 
In  a  letter  written  by  him  from  thence,  dated  November  1 1, 
1647>  and  left  for  colonel  Whalley,  he  writes  as  follows  : 
"  I  have  been  so  civilly  used  by  you  and  major  Hunting* 
ton,  that  I  cannot  but  by  this  parting  farewell  acknowledge 
it  under  my  hand,  as  also  to  desire  the  continuance  of  your 
courtesie,  by  your  protecting  of  my  household  stufl^  and 
moveables  of  all  sorts,  which  I  leave  behind  me  in  this  house, 

that  they  be  neither  spoiled  nor  imbezeled. So  being 

confident  you  wish  my  preservation  and  restitution,  I  rest 
your  friend,  Charles.  1  assure  you  it  was  not  the  letter  yoi| 
shewed  me  yesterday  that  made  me  take   this  resolution^ 


»■ 
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more  addresses  to  his  majesty;   defeated  the 

nor  any  advertisement  of  that  kind :  bat,  I  confess,  I  am 
loath  to  be  made  a  dose  prisoner,  under  pretence  of  secur- 
**^g^J'  life*."  So  that  lord  Clarendon  lias  only  committed 
one  of  his  usual  mistakes,  when  he  says,  "That  bis  ma- 
jesty did  really  believe  their  malice  [the  leveller«3  was  at  the 

height,  and  that  they  did  design  his  murder  ^" ^That 

Cromwell  wrote  to  Whalley  is  certain,  and  Whalley  de- 
clares, "  That  the  letter,  intimating  some  murtherous  de- 
sign, or,  at  least,  some  fear  of  it,  against  hisvmaje&ty,  was 
tlie  ground  of  his  shewing  it  to  him.  When  I  received  this 
letter,"  adds  he,  "  1  was  much  astonished,  abhorring  that 
isuch  a  thing  should  be  done,  or  so  much  as  thought  of,  by 
SLoy  that  bear  the  name  of  Christians.  When  I  had  shewn 
the  letter  to  his  majesty,  I  told  him,  I  was  sent  to  safeguard, 
and  not  to  murlher  him.  I  wisht  him  to  be  confident  no 
such  thing  should  be  done.  I  would  first  die  at  his  foot  in 
lis  defence;  and  I  therefore  shewed  it  him,  that  he  might 
'he  assured,  though  menacing  speeches  came  frequently  to 
Ills  eare,  our  general  officers  abhorred  so  bloody  and  villa- 

nous  a  fact*." Milton's  vindication  of  Cromwell,  against 

the  charge  of  persuading  the  king  to  withdraw  into  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  must  not  be  here  omitted. "  Alterum  est  cri- 
men persuasisse  regi  Cromuellum,  ut  in  insulam  Vectim 
danculum  se  subduceret.  Constat  regem  Carol  um  rem 
suam  multis  sl'iks  rebus;  ter  fuga  perdidisse;  primilm  cum 
Londino  Eboracum  fugit,  deinde  cum  ad  Scotos  in  Anglia 
conductitios,  postrem6  cum  ad  insulam  Vectim.  At  hujus 
postremss  suasor  erat  Cromuellus.  Optime ;  sed  tamen  ego 
legios  illos  primum  miror,  qui  Carolum  toties  affirmare  non 
habitant  fuisse  prudentissimum,  &  eundemsimul  vix  un* 
^uam  suae  spontis ;  sive  apud  amicos  sive  inimicos,  in  aula 
vel  in  castris,  in  aliena  fer^  potestate  semper  fuisse;  nunc 
uxoris,  nunc  episcoporum,  nunc  purpuratorum,  nunc  mili- 
ium,  denique  hostium :  pejora  plerumque  consilia,  &  pejo« 

•  King  Charles's  Works,  p.  156.  *  Clarendon,  vol.  V.  p.  '<6. 

^  Peck's  Desiderata  curiosa,  lib.  ix.  P;.42. 
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Welch  and  thfe  Scotch,  who  took  up  arms  iit 

ram  fermfe  sequutum ;  Carolo  persuadetur,  Carolo  imponi- 
tur,  Carolo  illuditur  metus  incutitur,  spes  vana  ostenditur, 
velut  preda  omnium  communis^  tam  amicorum  quam  hos-< 
tium,  agitur  &  fertur  Carolus.  Aut  haec  ^  scriptis  suis  tdl- 
lant,  aut  sagacitatem  Caroli  praedicare  desistant.  Fateor 
deinde,  quamvis  prudentia  atque  consilio  praestare  pul- 
crum  sit  tamen  ubi  respublica  factionibus  laborat,  suisi 
incommodis  baud  carere;  &  consultissimum  quemque  eo 
magis  obnoxium  calumniis  utriusque  partis  reddere:  hoc 
ssepe  Cromuello  obfuit:  bine  Presbyterian i^  inde  hostes 
quicquid  in  se  durius  fieri  putant  nou  id  communi  senattts 
consilio,  sed  Cromuello  soli  impntant;  immo  si  quid  per 
imprudenciam  ipsi  mal^  gerunt,  id  dolis  8c  fraudibus  Crom*^ 
uelU  assignare -non  erubescunt;  culpa  omnis  in  eum  deri-* 
vatur,  omnis  in  eum  faba  ciiditur.  £t  tamen  certissimuiii 
est  fugam  ad  Vectim  regis  Caroli  absenti  turn  aliquot  milli-* 
bus  passuum  Cromuello,  tam  novum  accidisse  &  inopinatum, 
qu^m  cuilibet  ex  senatu  turn  in  urbe  versanti,  quern  ut  de 
re  inopinatissima  sibi  reeens  allata  per  literas  ccrtiorem 
fecit.  Res  autem  ita  se  habuit ;  exercitus  universi  vocibus 
rex  territus,  qui  eum  nullis  ofiiciis  suis  aut  pollicitis  fac* 
turn  meliorem,  ad  supplicium  poscere  jam  tunc  cceperat^ 
statuit  cumduobustantummodo  consciis  nocturn&fug&  sibi 
consulere :  verim  fngiendi  certior,  qukm  quo  fugeret,  per 
cbmitum  suorum  vel  imperitiam  vel  timiditatem,  inopscooK 
silii  quo  se  reciperet,  Hamundo  Vectis  insulse  prsesidi  se 
iiltro  dedidit ;  ea  spe,  facilem  sibi  ex  ea  insula,  parato  jam 
navigio,  transitum  in  Galliam  aut  in  Belgium  fore.  Haee 
ego  de  fuga  regis  in  Vectim  ex  iis  comperi  quibus  rem  to* 
tam  pemoscendi  qu^dPproxima  facultas  erat*."  i.  ^.  "  An- 
other crime  is,  that  Cromwell  persuaded  the  king  to  with* 
draw  himself  privately  xr>  the  isle  of  Wight.  Now  it's 
plain  king  Charles  ruined  his  own  affair  otherwise  in  itiany 
things,  and  no  less  than  three  times  by  flight :  as,  first,  whea 
he  fled  from  I-ondo^  to  York ;  afterwards,  when  he  ran  id 

•  Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  II.  p.  396. 
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fcehalf  of  the  king,  and  purged  the  house  of 
c^ommons,  after  it  had  voted  his  majesty's  con- 

ti^lie  hireling  Scots  in  England ;  and,  last  of  all,  to  the  Isle  of 
ight.      But  Cromwell   was   the  persuader  of  this  last 
ight!  Good  indeed!  But  I  first  admire  those  royalists,  who 
xjever  stick  to  affirm  so  often,  that  Ciiarles  was  one  of  the  most 
jprudent  persons  living,  and  still,  that  the  same  man  was  hardly 
^ver  at  his  own  disposal :  that,  whether  with  his  enemies  or 
l:iis  friends,  in  the  court  or  in  the  camp,  he  was  almost  always 
in   the  power  of  another;   now  of  his  wife,  then  of  the 
'bishops ;  now  of  the  peers,  then  of  the  soldiery ;  and  last  of 
Itt.is  enemies  :  that,  for  the  most  part,  he  followed  the  worscr 
c^ounsels ;  and,  almost  always,  of  the  wo/ser  men.    Charles  is 
{persuaded;  Charles  is  imposed  on;   Charles  is  deceived; 
fear  is  impressed  on  him;  vain  hope  is  set  before  him; 
C^barles  is  carried  and  hurried  about,  as  if  he  was  the  cod^> 
vuon  prey  of  all,  both  friends  and  enemies.    But  let  them 
^ther  blot  these  things  out  of  their  writings,  or  else  give 
over  trumpeting  up  the  sagacity  of  Charles.    Next,  I  con- 
fess, though   it  be  honourable  to  excel  in  prudence  and 
€30unsel,  yet  that,  where  a  commonwealth  labours  under  fac- 
tions, this  doth  not  always  want  its  inconveniencies ;  but 
Tenders  any,  even  the  most  prudent,  so  much  the  more  ob* 
sioxious  to  the  calumnies  of  each  party.    This  often  was 
the  case  of  Cromwell.     On  the  one  side,  the  Presbyterians; 
on  the  other,  the  enemy  [Royalists]  whatever  hardships  they 
are  loaded  with,  impute  it  all,  not  to  the  common  advice  of 
parliament,  but  of  Cromwell  only.    Nay,  if  themselves  im- 
prudently act  any  thing  amiss,  do  not  blush  to  lay  it  wholly 
to  the  deceits  and  frauds  of  Cromwell!  All  the  fault  is 
thrown  ppoh  him;  all  the  black  is  stuck  upon  his  coat. 
And  yet  it  is  most  certain,  that  the  flight  of  King  Charles 
to  the  Isle  of  Wight  fell  out  as  new  and  unexpectedly  to 
Cromwell  (who  was  then  some  miles  off)  as  it  was  surprising 
to  any  of  the  parliament,  at  that  time  residing  in  London, 
whom  he  made  acquainted  with  it  by  letter,  as  of  a  most 

unlooked-for  accident,  the  news  whereof  was  just  then 
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cessions  a  suflfeient  ground  *'  to  proceed  upon 
for  the  settlement  of  the  peace  of  the  kingdom. 

.  brought  him.  Now  the  matter  happened  thus:  the  king 
(affrighted  by  the  menaces  of  the  whole  army,  who  finding 
him  nothing  amended,  either  by  their  good  offices  or  pra- 
mises  for  him,  had  now  begun  to  require  he  should  be 
brought  to  punishment)  determined,  with  only  two  attend- 
ants, to  provide  for  his  own  safety  by  a  nocturnal  flight ; 
but  surer  of  flying,  than  whither  he  should  fly,  either  by 
the  unskilTulness  or  timidity  of  his  companions;  and,  not 
knowing  where  to  betake  himself,  he,  at  last,  voluntarily 
threw  himself  into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight;  witli  this  hope,  that  he  might  find  an  easy 
passage  out  of  that  island,  a  small  vessel  being  provided 

.  privately  for  the  purpose,  either  into  France  or  Holland. 
And  these  matters,  touching  the  king's  flight  into  the  Isle 
of  Wight,  I  learnt  of  them,  who  had  as  great  advantage  as 

may  be  for  knowing  the  truth.*' This  seems  very  strong 

in  Cromweirs  behalf. But,  had  he  wrote  the  letter  to 

AVhalley,  with  the  design  suggested,  of  which  there  is  no 
proof^  where  would  have  been  the  haim  of  it,  as  I  before 
said,  or  who  would  not  have  thought  himself  at  liberty  to 
have  acted  a  like  part  with  a  man  of  such  a  character  and 
such  views  f  The  statesman,  perhaps,  would  not  easily  be 
found ;  or,  if  such  an  one  there  were,  his  understanding 
would  not  be  greatly  admired  by  men  of  the  same  profes- 
sion. 

""*  He  defeated  the  Welch  and  Scots,  and  purged  the 
house  of  commons,  &c.]  Charles  having  throVn  himtelf 
into  the  hands  of  Hammond,  governor  of  the  Isle  of  Wight, 
was  treated  by  him  with  great  civility  and  respect.  And 
the  parliament,  who  had  been  much  alarmed  at  his  majesty's 
escape,  being  informed  of  the  place  of  his  abode,  determin- 
ed to  send  commissioners  to  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  order  to 
treat  with  him  concerning  peace,  so  necessary  to  himself 
and  the  kingdom.  But,  on  the  king's  refusal  to  agree  to 
the  preliminary  propositions^  they  immediately  determined 
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This  was  usually  called  Pride's  purge,  from  the 

to  mak^  no  more  addresses  to  hiniy  but  to  proceed  to  the 
settlement  of  the  nation  without  him.    Their  reasons  they 
submitted  to  the  public,  in  a  declaration  which  was  printed 
and  dispersed  in  every  comer.    This  declaration,  and  the 
votes  on  which  it  was  founded,  very  justly  alarmed  the 
fears  of  Charles  and  his  friends.    They  wrote,  they  petition- 
ed, they  were  tumultuous  at  the  door  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, and,  at  length,  had  recourse  to  arms  in  his  favour. 
But  none  of  these  things,  for  the  present,  succ&ded.    The 
iqBiirrection  under  the  lords  Goripg  and  Capel,  on  the  sur^ 
render  of  Colchester  to  Fairfax,  came  to  nothing ;  that  in 
Wales,  under  colonel  Poyer,  Cromwell,  with  no  very  great 
difficulty,  subdued;    and,  immediately,  with  very   speedy 
marches,  he  came  up  with  duke  Hamilton,  who  himself 
was  taken  prisoner,  and  the  whole  body  of  Scots  and  Eng- 
lish, under  his  command,  routed.    This,  properly,  put  a 
period  to  the  second  civil  war,  in  which  the  rashness  and 
imprudence  of  the  one  side  was  as  remarkable,  as  the  valour 
and  good  conduct  of  the  other.    "  All  this  great  victory," 
says  Clarendon,   "was  got  by   Cromwell,   with   an   army 
amounting  to  a  third  part  of  the  Scots  in  number,  if  they 
had  been  all  together ;    and  it  was  not  dinvinishcd  half  an 
hundred  in  obtaining  this  victory,  after  the  English  forces, 
under  Langdale  had  been  defeated  *.'*    This  was  the  battle 
of   Preston,   fought   August   17,  1648.    The  Scots  army 
were  "  twelve  thousand  foot,  well  armed,  and  five  thousand 
horse.     Langdale  had  two  thousand  five  hundred  foot^  and 
one  thousand  five  hundred  horse ;  in  all  twenty-one  thou- 
sand ;   and  in  the  parliament's  army,   in  all,  about  eight 
thousand   six   hundred !    and,   of   the  enemy,   about   two 
thousand  were  slain,  and   about  nine  thousand   prisoners 
taken,  besides  what  were  lurking    in  hedges  and   private 
places,  which  the  country  people  daily  brought  in  or  de- 
stroy^ ^."     For  this   victory  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was 

•  Vol.  V.  p.  105.  ^  Wbitlock,  p.  333. 
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officer  employed  to  seize  and  secure  the  mem- 
ordered  throughout  llic  kingdom,  on  the  seventh  of  Sep- 
tember following".  After  this  Cromwell  marched  forward 
for  Scotland,  in  order  effectually  to  supptess  the  Hamilton- 
iao  party.  In  his  march  his  discipline  was  very  extict, 
and  ilia  order  so  good,  that  no  ground  of  complaint  wai 
given  to  the  inhabitants.  At  length  he  arrived  at  Edin* 
burgh,  "  wiieie  he  was  received  with  great  ceremony,  and 
demanded,  that  none,  who  had  been  in  action  in  the  late 
wicked  eng^cmeut  and  invasion,  might,  henceforward,  be 
emploj-ed  in  any  pablic  place  ot  trust;  to  which  ihecom* 
uiittee  of  estates  there  gave  a  satisfactory  answer.  He  bad 
also  visits  and  conferences  with  commissioners  from  the 
kirk,  and  from  the  provost  and  magistrates  of  Edinburgh; 
and  a  strong  guard  of  soldiers  at  his  lodging.  At  the  tim« 
of  his  being  at  Edinburgh  several  otiier  demands  were 
made  by  him  lo  the  committee  of  estates,  who  gave  bim 
Very  fair  answer,  and  he  reserved  liberty  for  the  parliament 
of  England  to  make  such  farther  demands  as  they  shouM 
think  requisite.  'I'lie  charges  of  Cromwell's  entertaiumenti 
and  of  all  his  company,  during  the  time  of  tbeir  being. at 
Edinburgh,  were  defrayed  by  the  lord  provost  of  the  city, 
by  order  of  the  committee  of  estates ;  and  Cromwell,  HaseJ"- 
rigge,  and  the  rest  of  tbeir  company,  were  entertained  by 
general  Leven,  the  lord  Argyle,  and  many  other  lords,  at  a 
stnnptuous  banquet  in  the  castle.  At  their  going  away, 
the  castle  saluted  them  with  many  great  guns,  and  vollles 
of  small  shot,  and  divers  lords  convoyed  them  outof  Ib^ 

city  "." Whilst  Oliver  was  in  Scotland,  the  parliameo^ 

fearing  the  army,  who  had  so  frequently  been  troublesomfc 
to  them,  and  likewise  the  adherents  of  the  king,  who  bad 
risen  so  lately  in  his  favour,  and  willing,  if  possible,  to 
procure  peace  to  the  kingdom,  revoked  the  voles  of  no 
more  addresses,  opened  a  treaty  with  his  majesty  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  were  about  to  have  brought  matters  to 

'  Journal  of  ibc  Houieof  Cammani,  Ang.  S3,  IG4B.  i'  Whitlock,  p.  34S, 
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bers.     High  complaints  were  made  of  this  ac- 

>  conclusion.     But  tlic  soldtery,  dreadiDg  tbe  consequeicei 
Bf  a  peace  witb  respect  to  themselves,  seized   the  king  uft, 
Newport,  conducted  him  under  giiaid  to  Hurst-Castle,  pn 
■ented  a  remonstrance  to  tlie  house  of  cottimoDs  i 
any  further  treaty,  and  iiitiisted  on  bringing  him  and  bil  J 

adherents  to  jusiife.     The  house  was  now  alaimed the|r  I 

I  that  the  seizure  of  the  king  was  without  their  Unoiw.j 
F«dgc  Ur  consent,  and  that  his  conceasions  to  tliepiopotitioaft 
on  the  treiily  were  a  sufficient  ground  to  proceed  npon  fot   , 
settlement   of  the    kingdom.     Whereupon   llie  amy  . 
laiarched  up    to   London,   seized   and  imprisoned   a  gooi 
«-»umbcr  of  the  memhere,    and  hindered  very  many   mpif|1 
from  going  into  the  house;  whereby  it  came  to  pass,  thai 
«very  thing  h<is  carried  according  to  tlieir  own  detcrminaf  J 
tions.     This  exclusion  and  force  on  the  house  was  on  iMl 
sixth  of  December,  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  fonyo-  ' 

eight. On  the  next  day,  at  the  request  of  an  eminea( 

man  in  the  army,  the  following  petition  was  printed.  I'- 
give  it  as  a  cuiiosily  to  the  reader,  who  may  consider  it 
valuable,  on  account  of  the  matter  and  the  manner;  howt-  i 
jpver,  as  it  has  escaped  the  notice  of  other  writers,  it  will  , 
iiavc  the  merit  of  novelty  here. 


L 


*  To  the  right  honourable  Thomas  Lord  Fairfax,  onr  faithf^ 
genera]. 

The  humble  petition  of  all  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  1 

the  regiment  commanded  by  colonel  Thomas  Pride, 

"Humbly  sheweth, 

"  Whereas  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  of  Hosts  (who  w«f* 

^ifllled   upon  to  decide  the  controversy  of  this  nation)  tf  fij 

N^ite  his  name  upon  your  sword  iu  very  legible  characterE),  ]* 

ffi,  appears  upon  record  twice,  viz.  in  the  year — 45,  vvher^  J 

j^e  had  114  victories,  and  now  this  last  summer  above  SQ^'J 

«ven   to  our  astonisliment,  who  were  used    by  you  in  that  ^ 

ser-viee,  that  those  proud   billows  in   Wales,  England  an^ 

Scotland,  have  been  bounded  and  calmed,  in  less  than  s 


^^^ 
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tion,  as  insolent,  unjust,  tyrannical,  and  suH- 

months;  and  when  through  many  tiresome  marches  and 
conflictings  with  many  deaths  (to  say  no  more,  lest  we  be 
connted  boasters)  we  thought  when  the  north  and  the  south 
■wind  had  thus  biowo  upon  the  garden,  that  the  spices 
vould  have  flown  out ;  behold  we  have  our  sorrows  repeated, 
and  our  fears  increased,  making  our  wounds  even  to  bleed 
afresh.  For,  l.  We  iind  many  good  and  just  petitions 
from  city,  country  and  army,  noL  only  unanswered,  laid 
by,  and  slighted,  but  also  things  contrary  to  their  honest 
desires  practized;  which  appears  first,  by  treating  with 
a  conquered  enemy,  contrary  to  the  vote  of  non-ad  dresses, 
against  which  this  army  is  engaged  by  life  and  death; 
yea,  and  to  make  the  treaty  the  fruits  of  our  victories 
over  the  Scots,  resolving  to  beg  mercy  of  him,  the  very 
hour  that  army  of  his  was  begging  mercy  of  us.  Se- 
condly, not  only  treating,  but  tailing  &om  their  resolved 
propositions,  especially  in  that  of  delinquents,  from  37  not 
to  be  spared  to  7,  and  those  neither  considerable,  nor  at- 
tainable, mocking  the  people  in  their  covenant,  which  is  to 
bring  these  to  condign  punishment,  and  as  if  that  were  not 
enough,  to  abate  so  much  in  compositions  of  the  rest,  (as  if 
such  a  compliance  was  intended)  as  we  should  change  con- 
ditions with  the  enemy,  and  fight  and  conquer  ourselves  in- 
to slavery.  Thirdly,  to  add  more  load  to  the  gricyed  peti- 
tioners,' their  best  friends,  and  gratify  the  worst  of  enemies, 
14  days  more  is  granted,  tendring  a  complyanee  upon  any 
terms ;  yea,  though  by  agreement,  he  hath  taken  upon  him 
the  blood  of  the  three  k  ingdoms ;  and  to  leave  us  hopeless  of 
any  good  by  him,  he  abets  his  son  in  that  pyracy,  and  Or- 
mond  in  that  renewed  conspiracy  against  that  little  pro- 
testant  blood  unexhausted  in  Ireland.  Nor  can  we  bntbr 
thouglitful  why  some  notice  might  not  have  been  given  to 
your  excellency  and  army,  concerning  a  treaty,  since  out 
trustees  have  so  often  acknowledged  God  to  have  sent  them 
preservation  by  this  hand,  hut  we  only  point  at  ihat. 
take  leave  to  tell  your  excellency  what  you  hear  of  daily  to 
your  intollerable  grief,  the  army  must  be  made  agai 
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versive    of  the    freedom    of  the    parUaincnt, 

1  lurthensome  slone  to  the  people  (which  is  no  new  design) 
*  "by  their  non-payment,  and  even  then  (if  ever)  it  hat)  sweat  i 

l»!ood  for  their  safety,  by  whom  thus  unworthily  neglected 
ive  must  profess  not  an  ingenious  soldier  of  ihe  meanest 

kTank,  but  doth  blush  to  receive  his  unpayed  for  entertain- 
ment; and  the  rather,  l.  Because  unexpectedly  returns  to 
at.     2.  Because  the  country  pays  their  taxes.     3.  Because  | 

•  liad  men  are  enriched  by  it.     4.  Because  shame  and  con- 
ttempt  will  be  the  soldiers  portion.     5.  Because  it  stil]  sows  | 

seed  of  new  broils  where  people  are  thus  abused.     Sir,  we  i 

lave  much  to  complain  of,  but  of  nothing  more  than  that 
"«he  main  ends  of  these  wars,  crowned  with  mercy  even  to 
auiracle,  are  not  reaped,  the  fox  stealing  that  from  us  by 
subtilty,  which  the  lyon  could  not  tear  by  cruelty.  Where- 
fore in  our  own  names,  and  the  names  of  the  betrayed, 
abused  people  of  England^  we  humbly  beseech  your  excel- 
iencies  assistance  of  us,  and  concurrence  with  us,  in  these 
ensuing  requests  and  groans  of  our  souls,  which  may  not 
long  be  denied  us,  leat  we  faint  or  struggle  as  we  can,  for 

»ihe  hie  of  good  men  and  a  good  cause, 
"1.  That  justice  may  suddenly  and  equally  be  dispensed 
according  lo  the  desires  of  our  honoured  friends  in  London, 
Leicestershire,  and  others,  manifested  by  their  several  peti- 
tions, and  the  parliament's  declaration  concerning  the  king's 
evils  asserted  ;  or  bewailed  and  repented. 

"II,  That  your  army  be  instantly  reckoned  wlthall,  and 
paid,  and  so  dealt  with  for  the  future  (if  they  must  be  use4) 

(that  every  regiment  may  know  their  own  county,  and  there 
receive  their  pay  immediately,  witiiout  any  other  treasurers 
or  ways  of  trouble,  that  so  the  people  themselves  may  see 
what  they  have  for  their  money.  In  this  we  are  impatient, 
or  so  passionately  affected,  that  we  gaspe  for  help.  Thi."! 
regiment  hath  had  but  one  month's  pay  since  May,  having 
marched  1300  miles  this  summer, 

"  III.  That  the  people  may  know  in  print,  with  all  speed,  ,[ 

which  way  all  public  monies  are  disposed  of  in  all  counties  ^ 
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Others,  on   the   contrary,    have  attempted   to 

and  places,  and  tli;it  of  all  kinds;  which  may  be  done,  if 
every  colltctor  and  receiver  of  moiu'y  be  forthwith  enjoined 
to  print  tlieir  receipts  and  disbursements,  for  if  the  Boldiers 
be  not  paid,  the  people  ask  what's  become  of  the  revenue, 
compositions,  seqiicsirntions,  excise,  lands,  8tc. 

"  IV.  That  we  may  have  a  just  and  righteous  govertiment 
settled  in  this  nation,  advancing  godliness,  we  abhorring 
anarchy,  confusion,  and  levelling  men's  estates,  so  often 
charged  upoo  us :  fur  whith  ends  we  desire  these  two  things, 
in  pursuance  of  which  (by  help  from  heaven)  we  resolve  to 
venture  our  all.  First,  that  the  grand  and  capital  eaetnies, 
may,  without  delay,  be  brought  to  justice,  which  is  the 
maiu  root  of  our  misery,  we  finding  all  other  waya  attempted 
altogether  invalid  to  cany  on  this  work  of  common  saSe^- 
Secondly,  for  the  dispatch  of  justice  upon  all  delinquents, 
for  the  rectifying  all  crooked  things  among  us,  and  for  ■Uae 
good  of  us  and  the  generations  to  come,  we  humbly  con- 
ceive our  last  and  surest  way  will  be  for  your  excellency 
(and  the  army,  to  make  a  speedy  offer  to  the  commons  house 
in  your  name  and  the  armies,  and  in  behalf  of  all  England, 
that  such  of  them  as  have  been  faithful  to  the  kingdoms 
interest,  declare  with  you  and  the  nation  ;  and  that  the  con- 
trary minded,  false,  royal,  and  neutral  party  may  know,  that 
our  enemies  must  not  be  our  rulers,  we  professing  that  good 
men,  rather  than  good  laws,  must  save  us,  though  we  dis- 
join them  not.  And  to  this  last  work  we  humbly  incite 
your  excellency,  the  army,  and  all  true  EngUtb  hearts; 
without  which  we  shall  not  forbear  any  moans  the  Lord 
shall  direct  us  to,  whereby  we  may  free  ourselves,  from  the 
guilt  of  enslaving  the  kingdom,  to  one,  or  more ;  and  if  any 
shall  object,  we  put  violence  upon  authority,  we  hereby 
proclaim  to  the  world,  that  neither  your  excellency  nor  * 
ourselves  have  received  commissions  from  the  parliameai  as 
now  constituted,  the  swaying  part  thereof,  (as  lately  in 
Scotland)  brought  over  to  the  king's  designs:  but  from  that  - 
d  party  in  it,  who  struggled  through  many  hazards,  to 
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I'^Hndicate  it,  and  apologize  for  Cromwell,  the 

Bbodel  this  army  for  the  kiagdoins  safety.  Nor  are  we  ta 
**^end  forms  and  cuBtoms  in  this  extremity;  we  can  as  wilx  4 
Hn'gly  set  down  as  tnarcli,  suffer  as  act,  would  but  ibc  <;odlyi 
party  in  tlie  kingdom  cull  us  dicreunto,  imd  ihink  theuiw 
selves  preserved  by  it.  liut  tlic  people  call  to  us  tor  tbe&e 
things,  and  wc  to  your  esccUeney,  yonr  known  worth  in- 
viting us  hereiinlu :  in  prosecution  of  which,  as  an  imparaU 
Jeled  instrument,  we  shall  live  or  dye  with  your  exceileiicy, 
having  solemnly  promised,  in  answpr  to  the  wonders  God 
hath  wrought  amongst  us,  to  altempt  and  attend  these  two 
last  expedients  tlirough  alt  hazards.  We  cannot  so  under- 
value  our  God,  and  the  rich  experience  we  have  had  fn  he- 
half  of  this  nation,  as  to  see  them  lie  (like  Issachar)  undfi:" 
diese  sinful  btirdens,  our  colds,  heats,  nakedness,  want, 
hunger,  hardships,  difitculties,  dangers,  cares,  fears,  out  of 
which  our  blessed  and  ever  to  be  praised  God,  haih  brought 
us,  suggesting  these  things  onto  lis,  for  that  flock  of  slaugh- 
ter in  this  kingdom.    Sir,  wo  can  dye,  but  not  endure  to  see 

our  mother  England  dye  before  us'." From  this  address 

is  easily  to  be  collected  the  spirit  of  the  army,  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  acted,  the  authority  it  assume<l,  and  the 
hazard  of  contesting  with  it.  It  appears  to  have  looked  on 
itself  ns  an  independent  body,  capable  of  advising,  directing 
and  giving  the  law  to  the  senate  and  people  of  England. 
This  was  the  effect  of  the  self-denying  ordinance,  which 
ras  foreseen  by  many,  and  now  felt  byla!!.  What  was  al- 
indefence  of  these  proceedings  of  the  army,  will  be 
ind'in  the  following  note.  1  cannot  but  observe  here  to 
the  reader,  the  spirit  of  the  English  royalists  at  this  time. 
The  Scots  had  raised  an  army  in  aid  of  tlie  king,  the  parlia- 
ment was  garbelled  for  treating  of  a  peace  with  him— — ^was 
not  this  meritorious  in  the  eye  of  a  cavalier?  Far  from  it — 
at  this  very  time,  both  Scots  and  parliament  were  treated 
vith  the  utmost  virulence  and  contempt  by  those  very  per 
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author  and  abettor  of  it.     Their  reasons  will 

sons,  for  whose  master  they  had  subjected  themselves  to  the 
greatest  inconvcniencies.  Speaking  of  the  army  under  Ha- 
miltuD,  and  its  defeat,  a  writer  of  this  time  has  the  follow- 
ing expressions.  "  It  was  never  yet  known  that  the  blew 
bonnet  would  enter  lists  upon  the  gilded  promises  of  a 
public  faith,  or  the  hiixters  cold  hopes  of  best  be  trust.  And 
when  all  tfiis  is  done ;  be  confident,  their  hands  will  be  more 
ready  to  receive  it,  than  their  hearts  to  earn  it.  It  has  ever 
heea  observed  of  the  peasantry  of  that  nation,  that  they 
could  feed  better  than  fight.  Plundering  was  their  only 
master  piece;  which  they  could  finger  with  such  dexterity, 
as  if'they  had  been  nursed  and  bred  up  in  that  trade  from 
their  infancy." And  again — "  What  else  could  be  ex- 
pected by  Calidon,  being  by  chronologists  rendered  to  be 
the  emblem  of  disloyalty;  a  stranger  to  equity  ;  an  harbotir 
for  injury;   the  magazine  of  iniquity;   the  counterfeit  of 

amity'." With  respect  to  the  members  of  parliament 

excluded  by  the  army,  they  were  treated  in  the  like  scur- 
rilous maoner  by  the  same  party  in  the  following  versea. 


ilbetra: 


W 


The  kingyonrroj-Blmaater;  nnil  h»e  lay'd 
Such  burthens  dd  our  shouldera,  Owl  od  high 
Grant  ycu  a  dire  aiid  bloody  Irageilic. 
You  were  the  champions  of  a  wicked  eaniaj 
You  have  uothron'ci  your  lovcreigYte;  and  the  1 
By  you  are  quite  subverted  :  yon  have  rent 
In  pieces  a  moat  blesfed  governmeiit. 
y-tw  Irt  Ibeir  just  and  noful  cries  and  tears, 
Whom  you  made  widowc*  pierce  Ih'  Almiphtiei 
And  let  thoie  orphans,  nUohy  yourExprease 
Have  lost  their  fathera,  and  are  fatberlesie ; 
Roare  loud  for  deadly  vengcaace,  and  Ood  grant 
As  Ihey,  your  wives  and  cbildrea  may  kno*  wanU 
We'll  loyour  grafes  jMorherses  laughing  b ring. 
Instead  of  dirget  we  will  carolln  aing : 
In  joyful  Etroins  we'l!  peu  your  elegies. 
And  f.hninicie  your  stinking  memories. 


The  Ij)yal  Sacrifica  presents  in  the  Lives  and  Scalhs  of  Ei 
and  Sir  George  lisle,  p.  S7,  33.  Utno.  164<i. 
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Lord  Clarendon's  treatment  of  these  gentlemen,  as  well  a* 

the  Scottish  nation,  ia  not  much  more  decent*. Milton 

therefore  seems  to  have  had  reason  for  cautioning  them  "To 
beware  an  old  and  perfect  enemy,  who  though  he  hope  by 
sowing  discord  to  make  them  his  instruments,  yet  cannot 
forbear  a  minute  the  optn  ihreatning  of  his  desperate  re- 
venge upon  them,  when  they  have  served  his  purposes'."  A 
caution  however  reasonable,  yet  neglected  by  those  con- 
cerned, till  their  old  and  perfect  enemy  had  opportunity  of 
satiating  the  desperate  revenge  he  bad  threatened.  But  to 
proceed,  in  al!  this  affair  of  the  exclusion  of  the  members, 
Cromwell's  name  appears  not.  Nay  Mr.  Ludlow  tells  us, 
"  that  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  the  night  after  the  inters 
ruption  of  the  house  arrived  from  Scotland  and  lay  at 
Whitehall,  where,  and  at  other  places,  he  declared  he  had 
not  been  acquainted  with  this  design;  yet  since  it  was 
done,  he  was  glad  of  it,  and  would  endeavour  to  maintain 
it''."  Others  say,  "it  was  done  by  Cromwell's  command'." 
However  this  be,  we  need  not  doubt  but  Ireton,  and  the 
other  chief  officers  concerned,  were  fully  satisfied  they  bad 
Cromwell's  approbation.  They  would  not  have  taken  snch 
a  step  without  it.  For  though  rairfax  was  easy  and  ma- 
nageable, Cromwell  was  very  different,  nor  would  Ke  have 
failed  shewing  his  resentment  against  those  who  shonld 
have  presumed  to  have  acted  opposite  to  his  will.  His  de- 
clarations on  this  head  are  not,  I  think,  much  to  be  regarded. 
Politicians  have  a  language  of  their  own.  They  abound 
with  quirks,  subtleties  aud  distinctions;  they  explain  away 
and  interpret  as  they  imagine  will  best  suit  their  circum- 
Gtances  and  conveniences.  To  all  this,  if  we  add  Crom- 
well's known  dissimnlation,  we  shall  see  little  cause  to  rely 
much  on  them.  I  will  close  this  note  with  observing,  that 
the  house  of  commons  having  notice  of  the  seizing  of  their 


I*  Mcrcurius Praf:inaticaE,  Dec.I9,  lfi4fi. 
f  MilUMi'B  Tenure  of  Kingi  and  Magistrates,  ii 
(  Ludlow,  tol.  t  p.  313.  *  Se«  FlageUui 
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be   found   beloi7  '°,      What   followed   is   well 

menibeis,  with  great  seeiniug  earnestness  applied  to  tbe  ge- 
neral for  their  release,  and  declared  it  lo  be  their  positive 
pleasure  timt  they  be  forthwith  discharged  ;  but  no  answer 
satisfactory  being  retiiraed,  they  were  forced  to  submit,  per- 
haps not  unwillingly,  lo  the  loss  of  ihem.  This  was  on  the 
seventh  of  December,  when  it  was  "  Resolved  lo  give  hearty 
thanks  lo  Cromwell  for  very  great  and  eminently  faitliful 
services  performed  by  him  to  this  parliament  and  kingdom, 
both  in  this  kingdom  and  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and 
Mr. Speaker  did  accordingly  givehim  the  very  hearty  thanin 
of  this  house'." 

^°  The  reasons  for  purging  the  house  of  commons,  and  tbe 
apology  for  Cromwell  on  that  head,  are  here  to  be  given.] 
On  the  1 1th  of  December  the  secluded  and  secured  members 
published  a  printed  paper,  intituled,  "  A  solemne  protesta- 
tion of  the  imprisoned  and  secluded  members  of  the  com- 
mons house :  against  the  horrid  force  and  violence  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  of  the  artny,  on  Wednesday  and  Thurs- 
day last,  the  6th  and  7ih  of  December,  1646."  In  this  pro- 
testation "  They  solemnly  protest  and  declare  to  the  whtrfe 
kingdom,  that  this  execrable  force  and  open  violence  upoa 
their  persons,  and  the  whole  house  of  commons,  by  the 
officers  and  army  under  their  command,  in  marching  up 
against  their  command  and  placing  strong  armed  guards  of 
horse  and  foot  upon  them,  without,  and  against  their  order, 
was  the  highest  and  most  detestable  force  and  breach  of 
priviledge  and  freedom  ever  offered  to  any  parliament  of 
England ;  and  that  all  acts,  ordinances,  votes  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  said  house  made  since  the  6th  of  December 
aforesaid,  or  hereafter  to  be  made  during  their  restraint  and 
forcihle  seclusion  from  the  house,  and  the  continuance  of 
ihe  armies  force  upon  it,  were  no  way  obligatory,  but  void 
and  null  to  all  intents  and  purposes.  And  that  all  contrivers 
of,  actoi's  in,  and  assistants  to  this  unparalleled  force  and 

*  Journal. 
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,*nown— Suffice  it  therefore  to   say  that  the  * 

treasonable  armed  violeofe,  were  open  enemies  to,  and  pro^  1 
fessed  subverlprs  of  the  prlviledges,  riglits  and  freedom  rf  | 
tarlinmeat,  and  disturbers  of  liie  peace  and  settlement  of  ] 
ihe  kingdom;  and  ought  to  be  proceeded  against  as  sucbc 
Cod  that  all  members  of  pariioment  and  commoners  of  £iigl 
bad,'  by  their  solemn  covenant  and  doiy,  under  pain  of  - 
Ifeepest  perjury  and   eternal  infamy,  were  obliged  uiianir 
fionsly  to  oppose  and  endeavour  to  their  uUnoiit  power  t^ 
fring  them  to  exernplary  and  condignc  punishment  for  ihU 
Wtnscendent  offence,  tending  to  the  dissolution  of  the  \>i^  . 
wnt,  and  subversion  of  nil  future  parliaments,  and  of  the 
bndamental  government  and  laws  of  the  land  '."    This  bold 
testation  being  complained  of  in  the  house  of  eommoasj 
id  the  house  of  lorde,  produced  a  joint  decliiration  front 
lem,  in  which  "  They  judged  and  declared,  the  said  printed 
iper  to  be  false,  scandalous  and  seditious,  and  tending  td 
■stioy  the  visible  fundamental  government  of  the  kin^ 
»m:  and  therefore  ordered  and  ordained  the  said  printed 
uper  to  be  suppressed  ;  and  all  persona  whatsoever  that  had 
4ny  hand  in,  or  given  consent  unto  the  contriving,  framing*    ' 
printing  or  publishing  thereof,  were  adjudged  uncapable  to 
bear  any  office,  or  have  any  place  of  trust  or  authority  itt 
the  kingdom,  or  to  sit  as  members  of  either  house  of  parliat 
ment.    And  they  farther  ordered,   that  every  member  of 
Either  house  that  were  then  absent,  upon  his  first  coming  to 
sit  in  that  house  whereof  he  was  a  member,  for  the  mani-i 
festRtion  of  his  innocency,  should  disavow  and  disclaim,  his 
h»ving  any  hand  in,  or  giving  consent  unto  the  contriving; 
printing  or  publishing  of  the  said  paper,  or  the 

itter  therein  contained"." Here  are  no  reasons  we  aeo 

rfln  to  justify  the  exclusion.^ We  must  seek  theui  else- 

lere  then,  that  is,  in  the  writings  of  the  advocates  for  the 
ly,  and  the  admirers  of  the  change  which  soon  after  hap^ 
ined.     Besides  those  which  may  be  collected   from  tljo 


pVJIVBlker'i  Ilislorj  oflndepenleiicy,  part  II.  p,  3S. 
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votes  of  no  more  addresses  were  re-assumed; 

pelition   in  the  furegoiug  note,  ibe  following   have  been 
offered  lo  the  public, 

1.  Mr.  Ludlow  writes  that  "  Some  of  our  commissioners 
who  had  been  with  the  king  [at  Newport]  pleaded  in  the 
house  for  a  concurrence  with  him,  as  if  they  had  been  em- 
ployed by  him;  though  others  with  more  ingenuity  ac- 
knowledged that  they  would  not  advise  an  agreement  upon 
those  terms,  were  it  not  to  prevent  a  greater  evil  that  was 
like  to  ensue  upon  the  refusal  of  them.  But  Sir  Henry  Vane 
so  truly  slated  the  matter  of  fact  relating  to  the  treaty,  and 
so  evidently  discovered  the  design  and  deceit  of  the  king's 
answer,  that  he  made  it  clear  to  us,  that  by  it  the  justice  of 
our  cause  was  not  asserted,  nor  our  rights  secured  for  the 
future;  concluding  that  if  they  should  accept  of  these 
terms  without  the  concurrence  of  the  army,  it  would  prove 
but  a  feather  iu  their  caps:  notwithstanding  which,  the 
corropt  party  in  the  house  having  bargained  for  their  own 
and  the  nation's  liberty,  resolved  to  break  through  all  ha- 
zards and  inconveniencies  to  make  good  their  contract,  and 
after  twenty  four  hours  debate,  resolved  by  the  plurality  of 
votes,  that  the  king's  concessions  were  ground  for  a  future 
settlement.  At  which  some  of  ua  expressing  our  dissatis- 
faction, desired  that  our  protestation  might  be  entered;  but 
that  being  denied,  as  against  the  orders  of  the  house,  I  con- 
tented myself  to  declare  publicly,  that  being  convinced 
that  they  had  deserted  the  common  cause  and  interest  of 
the  nation,  I  could  no  longer  join  with  them  ;  the  rest  of 
those  who  dissented  also,  expressing  themselves  much  to 
the  same  purpose.  The  day  following,  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  the  army  came  to  London,  with  expectation 
that  things  would  be  brought  to  this  issue ;  and  consulting 
with  some  members  of  parliament  and  others,  it  was  con- 
cluded, after  a  full  and  free  debate,  that  the  measures  taken 
by  the  parliament  were  contrary  to  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  and  tending  to  contract  the  guilt  of  the  blood  that 
had  been  shed  upon  themselves  atui  the  nation  :  that  it  was 
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me  transactions  of  the  parliament  with  the  king 

therefore  the  duty  of  tfae  army  to  endeavour  to  put  a  stop 
to  such  proceedings;  having  engaged  in  the  war,  not 
•imply  as  mercenaries,  but  out  of  judgment  and  cotiscience, 
being  convinced  that  the  cause  in  which  they  were  engaged 
was  just,  and  that  the  good  of  the  people  was  involved 
initV 

•  2.  In  answer  to  the  illegality  of  the  act,  and  the  incom^* 
petency  of  the  actors,  who  assumed  a  jurisdiction  to  which 
they  had  no  right,  even  from  those  for  whose  good  and 
benefit  they  pretended  to  have  done  this:  in  answer  to 
these  and  the  like  objections  it  was  said,  '^  That  it  was 
lawful  for  any  man,  even  by  violence,  to  wrest  a  sword  out 
of  the  hand  of  a  mad-man,  though  it  be  never  so  legally 
his  from  whom  it  is  wrested; — ^That  there  is  no  clyent  that 
hath  entertained  a  lawyer,  or  advocate  to  plead  his  causey 
but  upon  discovery,  yea  or  jealousy,  of  prevarication,  or 
felse-heartedness  to  him  in  his  cause,  may  lawfully  discharge 
him,  his  entertainment  notwithstanding ; — That  it  was  ridicu- 
lous to  pretend  a  want  of  call  from  the  people,  against  the 
lawfulness  of  such  an  act,  which  was  of  that  sovereigne 
necessity  for  their  benefit  and  good,  as  the  actions  of  the 
army  were;  especially  at  such  a  time  when  there  was  no 
possibility  of  obtaining  or  receiving  a  formal  call  from  the 
people,  without  running  an  emteent  hazard  of  losing  the 

opportunity  for  doing  that  excellent  service  to  them. • 

Mens  consents  unto  all  acts  manifestly  tending  to  their 
relief,  are  sufficiently  expressed  in  their  wants  and  necessi- 
ties. But  the  people  do  not  judge  the  proceedings  of  the 
army  against  the  parliament-men  as  tending  to  their  relief 
or  welfare  in  any  kind,  but  as  contrary  to  both,  nor  do  they 
give  so  much  a»  their  subsequent  consents  thereunto; — I 
answer  that  physicians  called  to  the  care  and  cure  of 
persons  under  distempers,  need  not  much  stand  upon  the 
Consents  of  such  patients,  either  subsequent,  or  antecedent, 
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in  die  isle  of  Wight  condemned;  the  generfii 

about  what  ihey  adtninistev  unto  them.  If  the  people  h^ 
uncapable  in  themselves,  of  the  things  of  their  peace,  itis 
an  act  of  so  much  the  more  goodness  antl  mercy  in  thoBe, 
who  being  fully  capable  of  theun,  will  engage  tliemaelvet 
accordingly  to  make  provision  for  them.  It  is  a  deed  of 
charity  and  Christianity,  to  save  the  life  of  a  lunatick  or 
distracted  person,  even  against  bis  will.  Besides  it  is  a 
ruled  case  amongst  wise  men,  that  if  a  people  be  depraved 
and  corrupt,  so  as  to  confer  places  of  power  and  trust  upon 
wicked  and  undeserving  men,  they  forfeit  their  power  in 
this  behalf  unto  those  that  are  good,  though  but  a  few'." — 
Aquinas  is  referred  to  in  the  margin  for  this  curious  doctrine,  ■ 
which  perhaps  will  not  be  welt  relished  by  most  of  my 
readers.  But  to  goon, — "  That  the  judgment  or  eenteocc 
of  the  army  upon  these  men,  as  meet  to  be  dispossessed  of 
their  parliamentary  interest,  was  not  erroneous,  but  every 
way  just,  and  according  to  the  truth,  stands  clear  upofi 
this  ground:  viz.  That  they  were  become  renegadoes  fro^ 
their  trust,  and  acted  by  their  counsels,  debates,  votes,  an4 
interest,  in  a  diametrical  opposition  to  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  kingdom,  and  to  publick  good.  , 

"  Yea  the  tenour  of  their  parliamentary  actings  befgf^  I 
their  removal  from  the  house,  in  the  known  dialect  of 
political  prophecy,  presaged  nothing  but  ruin  and  destruc- 
tion to  the  liberties  of  tlie  free-born  subjects  of  the  kingdooi 
in  general,  and  to  the  lives  and  estates  of  many  thousands 
in  the  kingdom,  whom  they  stood  bound  in  conscience  in  a 
special  manner  to  protect.  For  what  could  that  grand  en- 
couragement, which  they  administred  by  their  votes  to,4 
potent  party  of  men  in  the  kingdom,  who  had  so  lately,  aq4 
with  so  high  an  hand,  acted  hostdity  against  the  peace  and 
liberties  of  the  people,  and  against  the  lives  of  those  who 
stood  up  to  protect  them,  not  having  given  the  least  over- 
ture of  any  relenting  in  their  old  principles,  but  were  now 
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^was  ordered  to  keep  the  king  in  safe  custody^ 

^Ahroughtbat  extremity  of  pain  wbidi  tliey  lye  under,  harii^i 
leen  so  often,  and  so  deeply   bitten,    and  stung   by   tb« 
idelity   aud  valour  of  the  army,   more  enraged   in   thet> 
pirits,  than  ever;  what  could,  I  say,  such  encouragement*  ( 
^iven  by  such  hands  unto  such  men,  hut  portend,  either  a^  J 
3-e-imbroyiing  of  this  already  miserably  wasted  nation,  tag 
-wars  and  blood,  or  else  the  necessity  of  a  patient  and  quial'J 
subjection   of  the   nation  to   the  iron  yoke  of  perpetual  tT 
lyranny  and  bondage,  together  with  the  certain  ruin  of  th^tfl 
Jives  and  estates  of  those,  who  had  shewed  most  faithfulneig  ^ 
snd  courage  in  the  defence  of  the  parliament  and  the  kin||#   < 
dom's  liberties,  in  opposing  the  king  and  his  parly,  if  ihf  i 
army  had  not  prevenlingly  interposed  as  they  did  f     Thi   , 
by-past  actions  of  men,  especially  such,  which  they  baM 
for  any  considerable  space  of  time  inured  themselvei 
are  prophetical  of  what  their  future  actions  are  like  to  t 
if  opportunity  paralleleth.    The  civil  law  saith,  ihat  he  thrf 
kfttb  injured  one,  hatb  threatned  many  r  and  by  the  rule  0^^ 
proportion,  he  that  hath  injured  many  halli  threatned  all*^   ■ 

S.  Milton  observes  on  this  subject,   that    "  EmnlatioH* 
are  incident  among  military  men,  and  are,  if  they  exceed 
not,  pardonable.    But,"  adds  he,  "  some  of  the  former  arm  j^ 
eminent  enough  for  their  own  martial  deeds,  and  prevaieiM 
ia  the  house  of  commons,  touched  with  envy  to  be  so  f»» 
out-done  by  a  new  model  which  they  contemne<l,  took  aA^'i 
vantage  of  Presbyterian  and  independent  names,  and  th«-'l 
virulence  of  some  ministers,  to  raise  disturbance.     And  th|t!f 
war  being  then  ended,  thought  slightly  to  have  discarded  „ 
them,  who   had   faithfully  done  the  work,   without  their  - 
due  pay,  and  the  reward  of  their  invincible  valonr.     Bat  J 
they  who  had  the  sword  yet  in  their  hands,  disdaining  to  bt< , 
made  the  first  objects  of  ingratitude  and  oppression,  aftey  i 
all  that   e.\pence  of  their  blood  for  justice  and   common  J 
liberty,  seizing  upon  the  king  their  prisoner,  whom  nothings 
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and  take  care  that  lie  go  not  away ;  and  finally, 

but  their  matchless  deeds  had  brought  so  low  as  to  surrender 
np  his  person:  though  he,  to  stir  up  new  discord,  cbose 
rather  to  give  up  himself  a  captive  to  his  own  countrjfmen 
who  had  less  won  him '." 

This  is  taken  from  the  Iconoclastes.  In  his  "  Fro  Popuh 
Jnglkano  Defensio,"  after  speaking  in  dispraise  of  the 
treaty  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  and  of  the  members  of  the 
parliament  who  approved  it,  in  terms  of  great  severity,  he 
proceeds  in  the  manner  following:  "  Quid  ilH  intereaqui 
integri  tarn  pestifera  agitari  consilia  videbantf  An  ideo 
deesse  patria:,  saluti  suonim  non  prospicere  debuerant,  eo 
quod  istius  mah,  contagio  in  ipsorum  ordinem  penetraverat ? 
At  quis  iatos  exciusit  male  sanos?  'Exercitus,  inquis,  Angli- 
canus,'  id  est,  non  externorum,  sed  fortissimorum  8c  fidissi- 
morum  civium;  quorum  tribuni  plerique,  senatores  jpsl 
erant,  quos  illi  boni  exclusi  patria  ipsaexcludendos,  &.  in 
Hiberniam  procul  ablegandos  esse  censucrant;  dum  Scoti- 
interim  dubi^  jam  fide  quatuor  Anglife  provincias  sui:; 
fiuibus  proximas  niagnis  copiis  insidebant,  firmissima  earum 
regionum  oppida  prcesidiis  tenebant,  regcm  ipsum  in  custo- 
dia  habebant;  dum  ipsi  etiam  factiones  suorum  atque  tn- 
multus,  parlamento  phisquam  minaces,  £c  in  urbe  Ec  in  agris 
passim  fuvebant,  qui  tumultus  pauJu  p<lst  in  bellum  non 
civile  soliim,  sed  £c  Scoticmn  illud  erupere.  Qu5d  si  piivatis 
1  consiliis  aut  armjs  subvenire  reipublicic  laudatissimuin 
semper  fuit,  non  est  eerie  cur  exercitus  reprehendi  possit, 
qui  parliamenli  authoritate  ad  urbem  accersitus  imperata 
fecit,  &.  regioram  factionem  atque  tumultum  ipsi  curwe 
GiBpius  minitantem  facil^  compescuit.  In  id  autem  diseri- 
a  adducta  res  erat,  ut  aut  nos  ab  illis,  aut  illos  ^  nobis 
opprimi  necesse  esset,  Stabant  ab  iUis  Londioensiiim 
plerique  institores  atque  opifices,  8c  ministrorum  factiosisaimi 
nuique;  ^  nobis  exercitus  magna  fide,  modestia,  virtuie 
COgQitas.     Per  hos  cum  retioere  libertatem  rcmpub.  saluteni 
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'  was  resolved  to  proceed  capitally  against 
liim  in  a  high  court  of  justice  to  be  erected 

liceret,  an  haec  omaia  per  ignaviaoi  &  stultitiam  prodeoda 
fuisse  censes?  DebellatI  regianim  pRrlium  duces  arma 
quidam  inviti,  animum  hostilem  non  deposuerant:  omnibus 
belli  renovandl  occaaionibus  intenti  ad  urbem  se  receperanl. 
Cum  bis,  quamvis  inimicissimis,  quamvis  sanguiaem  eorum 
avide  sitientibas,  Fre^ibyterianl,  postquaoi  non  permitti  sibi 
in  omnes  tam  ctvilem  quam  ecclesiaaticani  dominationem 
viderunt,  clandestina  consilia,  8t  priorlbus  turn  dictis  turn 
factia  indignissima  consociare  cceperant:  e6que  acerbitatis 
processere,  utmallent  sc  regi  denu6  mancipare,  quam  fratrcs 
suoa  In  partem  illam  liberlatis,  quam  Sc  ipsi  suo  sub  sanguine 
acquisiveiant,  admittere;  mallent  tyrannum  tot  civium  cru- 
ore  perfusum,  ira  in  superstltes,  &  conceptit  jam  ultione 
ardentera  rursus  experiri  dorainum,  qu^m  fralres,  8t  ami- 
cissimos  aequo  jure  ferre  sibi  pares.  Soli  indepeodentes  qui 
vocantes,  &.  ad  ultimum  sibi  coiistare,  Sc  so&  uti  victori^ 
sciebant:  qui  ex  rege  liostem  se  fecerat,  eum  ex  lioste 
regein  esse  ampiius,  sapienter,  meo  quidem  judicio,  nole- 
bant:  neque  pacem  idcirct*  non  volebant,  sed  involutum  pacis 
noniine  aut  bellum  novum,  aut  aeternam  servitutem  prudentea 
metuebant °."  i.  e.  "  What  did  they  do  in  the  mean  lime, 
who  were  sound  themselves,  and  saw  such  pernicious 
councils  on  footi'  Ought  they  therefore  to  have  been 
wanting  to  the  nation,  and  not  provide  for  its  safety,  because 
the  infection  had  spread  itself  even  in  their  own  house? 
But,  who  secluded  thoseill-affecled  members?  The  English 
army,  you  say:  so  that  it  was  not  an  army  of  foreigners, 
but  of  most  valiant,  and  faithful,  honest  natives,  whose 
officers  for  the  most  part  were  members  of  parliament;  and 
whom  those  good  secluded  members  would  have  secluded 
leir  country,  and  banished  into  Ireland;  white  in  the  mean- 
me  the  Scots,  whose  alliance  began  to  be  doubtful,  had 
inaiderable  forces  in  four  of  our  northern  counties. 
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^j  tlje  purpose.  In  pursuance  of  these  resolu-. 
tions,  the  kiqg  was  renjovcd  from  Hurst  Castle 

and  kept  garrisons  in  the  best  towns  of  those  parts,  and 
liati  tiie  liing  himself  in  custody;  whilst  they  likewise  en- 
couraged the  lurauhuating  of  those  of  their  own  factioi^ 
wh^  did,  more  than  threaten  the  parliament,  both  in  city  and 
country,  and  through  whose  means  not  only  a  civil,  but  a 
viaf  with  Scotland  too  aborlly  after  brake  out.  If  it  has 
always  been  counted  praiseworthy  in  private  men  to  assist 
the  state  and  promote  the  public  good;  whether  by  advice 
or  action;  our  army  sure  was  in  no  fault,  who  being  ordered 
by  the  parliament  to  come  to  town,  obeyed  aod  came,  and 
when  they  were  come,  quelled  with  ease  the  faction  and 
uproar  of  the  king's  paity,  who  sometimes  threatned  the 
house  itself.  For  things  were  brought  to  that  pass,  that  of 
necessity,  either  we  must  be  run  down  by  them,  or  they 
by  us.  They  had  on  their  side  most  of  the  shop-keepers 
and  hatidicrafts-men  of  London,  and  generally  those  of  the 
miuisiers,  that  were  moat  factious.  On  our  side  was  the 
army,  whose  fidelity,  moderation,  and  courage  were  suf- 
ficiently known.  It  being  iu  our  power  by  their  means  to 
retain  our  liberty,  our  state,  our  common  safety;  do  you 
think  we  had  not  been  fools  to  have  lost  all  by  our  negli^ 
gence  and  folly.'  They  who  had  had  places  of  command 
in  the  king's  army,  after  their  party  were  subdued,  had  laid 
down  their  arms  indeed  against  their  wills,  but  contiaued 
enemies  to  us  iu  their  hearts ;  and  they  flocked  to  town, 
and  were  here  watching  all  opportunities  of  renewing,  the 
war.  With  these  men,  tho'  they  were  the  greatest  enemies 
they  had  in  the  world,  and  thirsted  after  their  blood,  did 
the  Presbyterians,  because  they  were  not  permitted  to 
exercise  a  civil,  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  ovet 
all  others,  hold  secret  correspondence,  and  took  measures 
very  .unworthy  of  what  they  had  foimerly  both  said  ami 
done;  and  they  came  to  that  spleen  at  last,  that  they  would 
rather  enthral  themselves  to  the  king  again,  than  admit  their 
own  brethren  to  share  in  their  liberty,  which  they  likewise 
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to  Wintlsor,  and  in  spite  of  the  opposition 
made  by  the  Scottish  commissioners,  brought 

had  purchased  at  the  price  of  their  own  blood;  they  chose 
rather  to  be  Jorcled  over  once  more  by  a  tyrant,  polluted 
with  the  blood  of  so  many  of  his  own  subjects,  and  who  was 
enraged,  and  breathed  out  nothing  but  revenge  agninst 
those  of  them  that  were  left,  than  endure  their  brethren  and 
friends  to  be  upon  the  square  with  tbem.  The  independents, 
as  they  are  called,  were  ihe  only  men  that  from  first  to  last 
kept  to  tbcir  point,  and  knew  what  use  to  make  of  theit 
victory.  Tbey  refused,  (and  wisely,  in  my  opinion)  to  make 
him  king  again,  being  then  an  enemy;  who  when  he  was 
their  king,  had  made  himself  their  enemy:  nor  were  they 
ever  the  less  averse  to  a  peace,  but  tliey  very  prudently 
dreaded  a  new  war,  or  a  perpetual  slavery  under  the  nam« 
of  a  peace." 

I  will  add  but  one  passage  more,  and  that  taken  from 
"  the  declaration  of  the  house  of  commons,  setting  forth  the 
reasons  for  annulling  alt  former  votes  in  favour  of  a  treaty 
with  the  king,"  which  was  passed,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
Jan.  15,  1648.  In  this  declaration,  after  giving  many 
reasons  for  their  dislike  of  the  treaty,  they  go  on  in  the 
following  manner:"  Neither  can  we  believe,  that  any  agren- 
ment  we  could  have  made  with  the  king  in  the  isle  of  Wight, 
in  the  condition  he  was  then  in,  would  ever  have  been 
observed,  either  by  himself  or  any  of  his  party :  for,  setting 
aside  the  bare  name  of  honor,  safety  and  freedom,  which  the 
Ifeaty  did  pretend  unto,  neither  the  king,  nur  any  of  his, 
did  ever  hold  him  in  any  other  condition  than  that  of 
a  prisoner.  For  clearing  whereot;  besides  his  message  sent 
to  both  houses,  Oct.  %  in  which  '  he  proposeth  to  have 
liberty  to  come  to  Westminster,  and  to  be  restored  to  a  con- 
dition of  absolute  freedom  and  safety ;'  which  can  import  no 
other  than  that  he  judged  himself  at  thai  present,  being  in 
the  time  of  treaty,  to  be  deprived  of  both;  his  letters  to  a 
■prime  magistrate  of  the  city  of  London  declare,  '  that  be 
l.dd  himself  at  that  time  as  great  a  prisoner  as  ever:'  and 
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to  an  open  trial  at  Westminster,  where,  after 

his  refusal  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  the 

the  prince  in  his  declaration  made  at  Goree,  says  plainly, 
'  thai  the  king  in  truth  is  still  a  prisoner;  and  invites  the 
earl  of  Warwick  to  join  with  him  to  rescue  his  father  from 
his  unworthy  imprisonment.'  And  since  enforced  oaths 
are,  in  many  mens  judgments,  not  necessary  to  be  kept, 
what  assurance  could  we  have  that  he,  who  so  often  had 
failed  of  his  promises  made  to  us,  when  be  was  free  and  at 
his  own  disposal,  would  make  that  good  to  tis,  when  he 
came  to  he  re-eaiabllshed  in  his  royal  power,  which  he  had 
obliged  himself  to  do,  when  he  was  in  durance  and  a 
prisoner  ?  And  since  hardly  any  example  can  be  produced, 
either  foreign  or  domestick,  of  any  prince,  once  engaged  in 
a  war  with  his  subjects,  that  ever  kept  any  agreement  which 
he  made  with  them  any  longer  than  meer  necessity  did 
compel  him  thereto.  The  examples  to  the  contrary  whereof 
are  so  many  and  so  manifest,  and  the  late  bloody  violation 
of  the  peace  betwixt  the  crown  of  Spain  and  those  of  Naples 
is  so  fresh  in  our  memories,  as  we  cannot  expect  any  pro- 
positions, agreed  upon  at  the  isle  of  Wight,  should  bind  the 
king  more  than  the  fundamental  laws,  and  his  coronation 
oath;  besides  his  often  protestations  and  engagements  in 
the  name  of  a  king,  and  of  a  gentleman,  which  he  hath 

BO  often  violated'." These  were  some  of  the  principal 

reasons  given  in  defence  of  an  action  generally  condemned 
as  impudent,  base,  and  tyrannical.  The  reader  who  under- 
stands the  history  of  these  times,  will  be  best  able  to  judge 
of  the  truth  of  the  pretences  on  which  it  is  founded.— All 
I  shall  say  is,  if  ruin  was  apprehended  by  these  men  to 
themselves  or  the  kingdom;  if  their  civil  or  religious 
rights,  ill  their  eyes,  appeared  as  hitendcd  to  be  sacrificed, 
and  the  king  and  the  priest,  whether  prelate  or  presbyter 
mattered  not,  were  to  reassume  their  wonted  rule;  and  above 
all,  if  the  king's  character  appeared  such  to  them,  that  no 

'  Parliameotaty  History,  vei.  XVIII.  p,  SOP. 
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I  court,   he  received  sentence  of  death,   which 


Eiliance  was  to  be  put  on  his  promisea,  declarations  or  oathi^ 
all  which  ihey  seem  strongly  to  affirm)  we  are  not  to 
wonder  at  the  deed.  All  men  know  the  force  of  necessity 
and  aelf-preservation,  and  know  also  that  they  will  ope- 
rate more  strongly  than  law  or  reason,  if  indeed  they  be 
not  almost  superior  to  all  law.  To  plead  this  in  bar  of 
those,  will  seldom  be  thought  valid  by  men  versed  in  great 
afiairs,  and,  though  it  be  made  use  of  by  them  sometimes 
for   purposes  of  their   own,   yet  it   is  little  credited  and 

believed  by   themselves, That  the   army   really   feared 

a  treaty  between  the  king  and  the  parliament,  is  certain — 
How  far  their  fears  were  just  in  themselves,  or  will  justify 
their  proceedings  in  this  matter,  the  public  must  determine. 
—Thus  much  for  the  fact  itself.     In  defence  of  Crom- 

y^Well,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  it,  it 
!  urged,  "  That  there  was  a  paity  in  the  parliament  that 

Kbore  an  early  spleen  against  him,  and  fain  would  have  nipt 
in  the  hud;  but  his  eminent  service  at  Naseby  pro- 
lOring  him  to  be  appointed  and  continued  lieutenant-general 

-  tinder  Fairfax;  the  continual  successes  that  attended  him 
from  that  time  forward,  set  him  above  their  machinations. 
Nevertheless,  they  did  not  erase  out  of  his  breast,  the  re- 
membrance of  the  kindnesses  they  would  have  done  him; 
nor  did  their  flatteries  of  his  prosperity  make  him  the  more 
neglectful  of  standing  upon  his  guard.  And  it  was  as 
warrantable  for  Cromwell  to  secure  himself  from  the  con- 
trivances of  his  enemies  in  a  shattered  parliament,  of  which 
he  had  so  long  before  such  timely  notice,  as  it  was  for 
them  to  seek   his  ruin.     For  they  were  not  his  sovereigns 

but  his  equals. When  he  found  that  his  prosperous  at- 

chievements  raised  him  enemies  on  every  side;  that  they 
who  were  most  beholding  to  his  victorious  successes,  com- 
bined with  the  greatest  animosity  to  his  destruction;  'twas 
time  for  him  then  to  look  about  him,  and  to  oppose  their 
midermining  devices  with  countermines  of  the  same  nature. 
Nor  does  it  appear  by  any  proof  that  carries  authority  with 
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accordingly  was  put  in  execution.   "In  all  thesi 

it,  that  lie  pretended  to  siDgle  greatness  till  he  was  forced 
to  it  for  his  own  safety.  It  is  agreed  by  tlie  author  of 
the  memoirs  himself  [Ludlow]  that  Cromwell  offered  more 
candid  and  easy  conditions  to  the  king  than  the  Presbyterian 
party  did;  whJeh  if  the  king  had  aceepted  (and  it  does  not 
appear  to  be  CromweH's  fault  that  he  did  not)  Cromwell 
himself  had  then  put  a  stop  to  all  his  single  advancement; 
whereas  he  would  surely  have  taken  another  course,  had  he 
at  that  time  meditated  single  sovereignty;  but  the  king, 
who  was  designed  by  fate  to  be  a  victim  to  evil  cotmsel, 
refused  those  offers,  trusting  to  vainer  hopes.  Ou  ihe  other 
side,  it  was  manifest  that  the  Presbyterian  party  aimed  at 
notlilng  more  than  tbeir  own  advancement  by  their  selling 
the  bishops  lands,  and  when  they  came  to  treat  with  the 
king,  by  their  so  stifly  adhering  to  their  proposition  for  the 
abolishing  of  episcopacy,  knowing  there  could  be  no  bishops 
without  maintenance,  and  that  then  they  must  be  the  para* 
mount  clergy.  But  then  (indeed)  Cromwell  perceiving 
that  it  was  not  safe  to  rely  on  the  king,  nor  willing  to 
truckle  under  a  party  that  were  treating  for  their  own  ad- 
vancement upon  bis  ruins,  'tis  rational  to  believe,  that  from 
that  time  forward  "be  began  to  look  upon  the  king  as  a 
conqnered  prince,  and  that  none  could  better  supply  his 
room  than  the  person  who  had  subdued  him  V  This  seems 
no  ill-made  apology. 

"  In  all  these  transactions  Cromwell  had  a  principal 
hand]  After  the  seclusion  of  the  members  who  promoted 
the  treaty  with  the  king,  it  was  natural  to  expect  that  his 
majesty  never  more  would  be  permitted  to  bear  rule.  But 
it  did  not  once,  I  believe,  enter  into  the  thoughts  of  him  or 
his  adhereniB,  that  he  would  be  brought  before  a  court  of 
justice,  tried,  and  executed  in  an  open  and  public  mannbi. 
Yet  all  this  we  know  happened,  to  the  very  great  atnaze> 
ment  of  many.     The  pai't  Cromwell  had  in  these  transactions 


■  Wodest  VindJcation  of  O.  Crani»ell,  p,  45,  47,  4U),  Lond.  1 698. 
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transactions  Cromwell  had  a  piincipal  hand. 

tuomes  now  to  be  related,  "^^"he^  it  was  first  moved  inthe 
Atouse  of  commons  to  proceed  capitally  against  rite  king, 
•CroinHell  stood  up  and  told  thprti,  that  if  any  man  moVetf 
^!his  upon  design,  he  sliould  think  him  the  greatest  tmyMtr 
^  the  world  ;  but  since  providence  and  -necessity  bad  cast 
•litem  upon  it,  he  sliould  pray  God  lo  bless  their  roiinsels, 
."Aough  he  weie  not  provided  on  the  svidden  to  give  them 

^aeouneeh." The    following  anecdote   from   Burnet   will 

JBhew  that  he  had  well  considered  the  reasons  and  groniids 

"^>f  the  proceeding.     Lieutenant-general   Drummnnd,  after- 

■wards  lord  Stnithallan,  was  the  relator.    This   gentleman 

L"  happened  to  be  with  Cromwell  when  tihe  com  miss  loners 
^atent  from  Scotland  to  protest  against  the  potting  the  king 
death  came  to  argue  the  matter  with  him.  Cromwell 
tde  Drumniond  stay  and  hear  their  conference,  which  he 
Kd.  They  began  in  a  heavy  languid  style  to  Ifly  indeed 
■eat  loads  upon  the  king:  but  they  slill  insisted  on  that 
<iause  in  the  covenant,  by  which  they  swore  they  would  He 
feithful  in  the  preservation  of  his  majesties  person.  M'ith 
<hia  they  shewed  upon  what  terms  Scotland,  as  well  as  thb 
houses,  had  engaged  in  the  war,  and  what  solemn  de- 
clarations of  their  zeal  and  duly  to  the  king  they  ail  along 
jmblished  ;  which  would  now  appear  to  the  scandal  and  re- 
firoach  of  the  christian  name,  to  have  been  false  pretences, 
if  when  the  king  was  in  their  power  they  sbonid  proreed  tt 
BKtremities.  Upon  this  Cromwell  entered  into  a  long  dis^- 
4burse  of  the  nature  of  the  regal  power,  according  to  ilie 
prmcipies  of  Mariana  and  Bnch.tnsn  he  thought  a  breach 
fiif  trust  in  a  king  onght  to  be  punished  more  than  any  other 
whatsoever.  He  said,  as  lo  their  covenant,  they 
Wore  to  the  preservation  of  the  kin^V  person  in  the  defence 
pf  the  true  religion  :  if  then  it  appeated  that  the  Bettlement 
•f  the  true  religion  was  obsirtreled  by  the  king,  so  that 
they  could  not  come  at  it  but  by  fmtting  hirii  out  of  the 
way,  then  their  oath  could  not  bind  them  to  the  preserving 


•  Walker's  History  of  IbaependenL'y,  pact  1 1,  p.  5*> 
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His  name  for  this  has  been  greatly  re- 

him  any  longer.  He  said  also,  their  covenant  did  bind 
tfaem  to  bring  all  malignants,  incendiaries,  and  enemies  to 
the  cause,  to  condign  punishment:  and  was  not  this  to  be 
executed  impartially  f  What  were  all  those  on  whom  pub- 
lic justice  had  been  done,  especially  those  who  suffered  for 
joining  Montrose,  but  small  offenders  aciing  by  commission 
from  the  king,  who  was  therefore  the  principal,  and  so  the 
most  guilty?  Drunimond  said,  Cromwell  had  plaiuly  the 
better  of  them  a,t  their  own  weapon,  and  upon  their  own 

principles"." On    the   21  Jan.    1G49,  old    style,  Hugh 

Peters  preaching  at  Whitehall,  upon  "Bind  your  kings 
with  chains,  and  your  nobles  in  fetters  of  iron ;"  and  talk- 
ing in  his  bold  manner,  concerning  the  king's  being  liable 
to  the  law  as  well  as  other  men,  Cromwell  was  observed  to 
langh  ^  And  when  on  the  motion  of  Mr.  Uownes,  on  the 
last  day  of  the  trial,  the  court  adjourned  into  the  court  of 
wards,  and  was  pressed  in  the  most  pathetic  terms  by  him, 
to  give  the  king  liberty  to  make  some  proposition  to  the 
parliament  for  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom,  as  his  ma- 
jesty had  in  court  just  before  desired :  after  Mr.  Downes 
had  urged  this,  "  Cromwell  did  answer  with  a  great  deal  of 
storm.  He  told  the  president  that  now  he  saw  what  great 
reason  the  gentleman  had  to  put  such  a  great  trouble  upon 
them ;  saith  he,  sure  he  doth  not  know  that  he  hath  to  do 
with  the  hardest  hearted  man  that  lives  upon  the  earth; 
however  it  is  not  fit  that  the  court  should  be  hindred  from 
their  duty  by  one  peevish  man ;  he  said  the  bottom  was 
known,  that  I  would  fain  save  his  old  master,  and  desired 
the  court  without  any  more  ado,  would  go  and  do  their 
duty*."  Mr.  Wayte,  another  of  the  king's  judges,  says 
"  Cromweii  laughed  and  jeered,  and  smiled,  in  the  court  of 
wards  on  this  occasion,"  He  afterwards  adds,  "  That  being 
told  by  lord  Grey  that  the  king  would  not  dye,  the  next 
day  he  went  to  the  house,  they  were  labouring  to  get  hands 

*  tlurnet.  vol  I.  p>6l.  *  Exact  and  perfect  Nairatirc  of  the  Tifil  of 

the  Regicides,  p.  168.  '  Id,  p.  161. 
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p.^pxmched,  though  there  were  not  wanting  men 

for  bia  execntioa  at  the  door.  I  refused,  and  went  into  the 
house;  saitb  Cromwell,  those  thai  are  goiie  Id  shall  set  their 
hands,  I  will  have  their  hands  now  V  Colonel  Ingoldsby 
was  a  relation  of  Croiowell's,  and  named  a  judge:  but  dis- 
liking the  action,  he  always  absented  himself.  But  the  day 
after  the  sentence  was  pronounced,  having  occasion  to  go 
to  the  painted  chamber,  "  he  saw  Cromwell,  and  the  rest  of 
those  who  had  sate  upon  the  Icing,  and  were  then,  as  he 
found  afterwards,  assembled  to  sign  the  warrant  for  the 
kind's  death.  As  soon  as  Cromwell's  eyes  were  upon  him, 
he  run  to  him,  and  taking  him  by  the  hand,  drew  him  by 
force  to  the  tabltf ;  and  said.  Though  he  had  escaped  him 
all  the  while  before,  he  should  now  sign  that  paper  as  well 
as  they  ;  which  he,  seeing  what  it  was,  refused  with  great 
passion;  saying,  he  knew  nothing  of  the  business;  and 
offered  to  go  away.  But  Cromwell,  and  others,  held  him 
by  violence ;  and  Cromwell  with  a  loud  laughter,  taking  bis 
hand  in  his,  and  putting  the  pen  between  his  fingers,  with 
his  own  hand  writ  Richard  Ingoldsby,  he  making  all  the 

resistance  be  could''." An  esact  copy  of  the  warrant  for 

the  kmg's  execution  was  published  by  the  society  of  anti- 
quaries of  London,  a  few  years  since:  in  which  it  appears 
that  the  names  of  some  persona  who  had  signed  it  were 
erased,  and  other  names  inserted,  and  that  the  day,  as  well 
as  the  officers  who  were  to  see  to  the  execution  of  it,  were 
changed.  Cromwell's  name  stands  third  on  the  warrant.— 
But  to  go  on  ; 

Colonel  Huncks  declares,  "  That  a  little  before  the  king's 
execution,  he  was  in  Ireton's  chamber,  where  Ireton  and 
Harrison  were  in  bed  together;  there  was  Cromwell,  colonel 
Hacker,  lieutenant-colonel  Phayer,  Axtell  and  himself  stand- 
ing at  the  door,  the  warrant  for  the  execution  was  there  pro- 
<]uced,  and  Mr,  Hacker  was  reading  of  it,  but  Cromwell 
addressed  himself  to  liim  [Huncks]  commanding  him  by 

*  Exact  and  perfect  HwralUe,  &c.  p.  209.  '  Clarendon,  voL  VL  p.  76S. 
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of  ability,  at  that  time,  to  defend  his  con- 
virtue  of  that  warrant,  to  draw  up  an  order  for  the  execu- 
tioner. I  refused  it,  adds  he,  and  upon  refusing  of  it,  there 
happened  some  cross  passages.  Cromwell  would  have  no 
delay.  There  was  a  iJille  table  that  stood  by  the  door,  and 
pen,  ink,  and  paper  being  there,  Cromwell  slept,  and  writ 
(1  conceive  he  wrote  that  wliich  he  would  have  had  me  to 
write)  as  soon  as  he  had  done  writing,  he  gives  ihe  pen  over 
to  Hacker,  Hacker  he  stoops  and  did  write  (I  cannot  say 
what  he  writ)  away  goes  Cromwell,  and  then  Axtell;  we  ali 
went  out,  afterwards  they  went  into  another  room;  imme- 
diately the  king  came  out,  and  was  ronrthered'."  The  fed- 
lowing  relation  (if  it  had  not  been  contrary  to  Huncks's  ac- 
count) is  of  too  doubtful  an  ituthority  to  be  absolutely  re- 
lied on,  though  in  a  work  of  this  nature  it  cannot  well  be 
omitted.  "  M^hile  these  things  were  acting,  [the  fitting 
the  scaifold  for  the  king's  execution]  the  lord  Fairfax,  who 
had  always  forborn  any  public  appearance  in  the  practices 
of  this  murther,  had  taken  up  (as  is  credibly  reported)  some 
resolutions,  (either  in  abhorrency  of  the  crime,  or  by  the 
sollicitations  of  others)  with  his  own  regiment,  though  none 
else  should  follow  him,  to  hinder  the  execution.  This  being; 
suspected  or  known,  Cromwell,  Ireton  and  Harrison  coming 
to  him,  after  their  usual  way  of  deceiving,  endeavoured  to 
perswade  him,  that  the  Lord  had  rejected  the  king,  and 
with  such  like  language  as  they  knew  had  formerly  pre- 
vailed upon  him,  concealing  that  they  had  that  very  morn- 
ing signed  the  warrant  for  the  assassination  ;  they  also  de- 
sired him  with  them,  to  seek  the  liOrd  by  prayer,  that  they 
might  know  his  mind  in  the  thing.  Which  he  assenting  to, 
Harrison  was  appointed  for  the  duty,  and  by  compact  tD 
draw  out  his  prophaneand  blasphemous  discourse  to  God  in 
such  a  length  as  might  give  time  for  the  execution,  which 
they  privately  sent  their  instrument  to  hasten;  of  which 
when  they  had  notice  that  it  was  passed,  they  rose  up,  aud 

'  Huncks,  p.  211.       ' 
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duct*'. — The  king  being  thus  executed,  tliat 

perswaded  the  general  thai  this  was  a  full  relnrn  of  prayer, 
and  God  having  so  manifested  his  pleasure  they  were  to  ac- 
quiesce in  it  V  The  writer  of  this  was  but  little  acquainted 
with  Harrison's  character,  when  he  describes  him  ns  drawing 
out  his  prayer  by  compact,  in  order  to  gain  lime  for  the 
execution.  Harrison  was  bold,  ariless,  honest  and  highly 
euthusiastical,  and  therefore  the  unfitiest  man  in  the  world 
to  act  a  pait.  Whether  the  other  parts  of  the  story  arc 
more  probable,  the  considerate  reader  will  determine.  These 
passages  are,  I  think,  sufiicient  to  shew  the  part  CromwcH 
had  in  this  affair,  though,  after  ail,  Burnet  asserts,  "That 
Ireton  was  the  person  that  drove  it  on :  for  Cromwell  was 
all  the  while  in  some  suspence  about  it  *." 

^*  His  name  has  been  reproached,  Stc]  No  fact  recorded 
in  history  has  been  more  censured  than  the  execution  of 
Charles.  Dr.  Fell  calls  it  a  "horrid  mockery  of  justice,  the 
rape  and  violence  of  all  that's  sacred,  made  more  aboini- 
nable  by  pretending  to  right  and  piety  ;  in  order  to  prevent 
which,  he  says  Dr.  Hammond  drew  np  an  address  to  the 
general  and  council  of  officers,  and  traltiimitted  it  to  them'." 
. And  the  ministers  of  London,  alaimed  at  the  proceed- 
ings against  the  king,  published  a  vindication  of  themselves 
against  the  unjui^t  aspersions  cast  upon  their  former  actings 
for  the  parliament,  as  if  they  had  promoted  the  bringing  of 
the  king  to  capital  punishment.  In  this  vindication  they 
say,  "  They  hold  themselves  bound  in  duty  to  God,  religion, 
the  king,  parliament  and  kingdom,  to  profess  before  God, 
angels  and  men,  that  we  verily  believe  that  which  is  so 
much  feared  to  be  now  in  agitation,  the  taking  away  the 
life  of  the  king,  in  the  present  way  of  tryal,  is  not  only 
not  agreeable  to  any  word  of  God,  the  principles  of  the 
pFotestant  religion  (never  yet  stained  with  the  least  drop  of 
^lood  of  a  king)  or  the  fundamental  constitution  and  go 

Lr-'   •Pcrlttchlefs  Life  of  Chnrios  I.  p.  S7.  "  History  of  his  Own  Timei, 

■  'M.!I.  p.  69.  '  life  Bt  Swirtond,  p.  55.  'ISttio.  IfiSl. 
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part  of  the  house  of  commons  which  remained 


vemment  of  this  kingdom ;  but  contrary  to  ihem,  as  alio  to 
the  oath  of  allegiance,  the  protestation  of  May  5,  1641, 
and  the  solemn  league  and  covenant:  tVora  all,  or  any  of 
which  engagementij,  we  know  not  any  power  on  earth,  able 

to  absolve  us  or  others. Therefore,  say  ihcy,   according 

to  our  covenant,  we  do,  in  the  name  of  the  great  God  (to 
whom  all  must  give  a  strict  account)  warn  and  exhort  all 
who  either  more  immediately  belong  to  our  respective 
charges,  or  any  way  depend  on  our  ministry,  or  to  whom 
we  have  administred  the  said  covenant  (that  we  may  not  by 
our  silence  suffer  them  to  run  upon  that  highly  provoking 
sin  of  perjury)  to  keep  close  to  the  ways  of  God,  and  the 
rules  of  religion,  the  laws,  and  their  vows,  in  their  constant 
maintaining  the  true  reformed  religion,  the  fundamental 
constitution  and  government  of  this  kingdom  (not  suiFering 
themselves  to  be  seduced  from  it,  by  being  drawn  in  to 
subscribe  the  late  models  or  agreement  of  the  people,  which 
directly  tends  to  the  utter  subversion  of  the  whole  frame  of 
the  fundamental  government  of  the  laud,  and  makes  way 
for  an  universal  toleration  of  all  heresies  and  blasphemies, 
directly  contrary  to  our  covenant,  if  they  can  but  get  their 
abettors  to  cover  them  under  a  false  guise  of  the  christiaa 
religion)  as  also  in  preserving  the  privileges  of  both  houses 
of  parliament,  and  the  union  between  the  two  nations  of 
England  and  Scotland;  to  mourn  bitterly  for  their  own 
sins,  and  the  sins  of  the  city,  army,  parliament,  and  king- 
dom, and  the  woful  miscarriages  of  the  king  himself, 
(which  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  to  have  been  very  great) 
in  his  government,  that  have  cost  the  three  kingdoms  so 
dear,  and  cast  him  down  from  his  excellency  into  an  horrid 
pit  of  misery,  almost  beyond  example:  and  to  pray  that 
God  would  both  give  him  effectual  repentance,  and  sanctify 
the  bitter  cup  of  divine  displeasure,  that  the  divine  pro- 
vidence hath  put  into  his  hand;  as  also  that  God  would 
restrain  the  violence  of  men,  that  they  may  not  dare  to 
draw  upon  themselves  and  the  kingdom,  the  blood  of  their 
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by  the  permission,  and  with  the  support  of 

Bovereign,"  This  bold  piece,  in  such  a  critical  conjuncture^ 
raised  the  indignation  and  resentment  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, (for  the  house  of  lords  had  unanimously  refused  to 
meddle  with  the  business,  and  for  that  reason  it  had  been 
yoted,  "That  the  commons  of  England  in  parliament  a»« 
sembled,  have  the  supreani  power  in  the  nation")  who  con- 
stituted a  committee,  among  whom  were  Cromwell  and 
Iretoo,  "  To  examine  the  authors,  publishers,  printers,  and 
subscribers  to  the  said  book  ;  and  by  what  means  the  sub-^ 
scriptions  to  the  said  book  were  obtained,  and  by  whom : 
and  the  committee  were  likewise  to  have  power  to  take  in- 
formation of  such  as  have  already  preached,  published,  or 
printed,  seditiously,  the  proceedings  in  bringing  the  king 
to  justice:  and  also  to  bring  in  an  ordinance  to  restrain 
public  preaching  and  printing  any  thing  against  the  pro- 
ceedings  of   the  house,    and   the   high   court  of  justice, 

in  relation    to    bring the   king   to  justice'."      But 

nothing  could  hinder  men  from  declaring  their  dislike  to 
the  deed.  They  reproached,  they  reviled,  they  threatened, 
and  did  every  thing  to  make  Cromwell  and  his  fellows 
odious  and  abominable  in  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world. 
Take  a  specimen  from  a  sermon  entitled  "The  Martyrdome 
of  king  Charles,  or  his  conformity  with  Christ  in  his  suffer- 
ings, preached  at  Bredagh,  before  his  majesty  of  Great 
Britain,  and  the  princess  of  Orange,  June  3-13,  1649"." 
By  Henry,  lord  bishop  of  Down  and  Connoe,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Ireland. — "  As  the  murthercrs  of  our  sovereign," 
aays  he,  "  resemble  the  cruciliers  of  our  Saviour;  so  we  find 
L^^m  all  acting  the  same  parts.  And  first  Judas,  who  sold 
HKs  master,  of  all  that  conspired  against  Christ,  is  most 
■  ^'odious;  for  he  was  his  disciple,  a  domestick  servant,  one 
whom  he  trusted  with  his  purse;  and  yet  he,  his  familiar 
friend,  who  did  eat  of  his  bread,  lift  up  the  heele  against 

ttuni.     So  our  sovereign  was  sold  at  a  greater  price  than  our 
'  "  JonniBt,  Feb.  3,  1648.  '  Piinlcd  at  the  Hogue,  b>'  Samiitl  Brgwn,  Bud 

llipniited  at  Londoo,  1Si9. 
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the  army,  assumed  the  supreme  power  of  tlie 

Saviour,  by  those  wlio  had  as  neere  a  relation  unto  bim,  as 
Judas  bad  unto  Christ:  for  they  were  his  countrymen, 
brought  up  with  him,  his  scrvarjts  and  familiar  friends, 
whom  he  trusted  wiih  his  purse,  with  his  counsels,  and  bis 
persoD,  cherished  in  bis  bosome,  and  inriched  with  many 
princely  favours.     In  many  respects  they  were  far  worse 

than  Judas. From  Judas  come  we  to  the  great  counsel.        | 

The  parliament  is  that  great  counsel,  and  hath  acted  all  and        I 
more  agaitist  their  lord  and  sovereign,  than  the  other  did 
against  Christ:  tbey  consulted  bow  to  put  him  to  death, 
gave  money  to  betray  him,  sent  soldiers  to  apprehend  him.        I 
In   that  great  couDsel,  ilnnas  and  Caiphas  were  cliief;  ia 
this  Cromwell  and    Ireton  ;  and    Crojnwell    prophesied    ai        ' 
Caiphas  did,  using  almost  the  same  words,  It  is  expedient 
that  he  die,  and  unless  he  die  the  nation  will  perish.     Brad- 
shaw  and  Cooke  are  the  scribes  and  lawyers  who  fiercely        , 
persued  him  :    they  curse  themselves   with   his    blood,  as       j 
the  others  did  with  Christ's :  for  Bradshaw  spoke  to  this        ] 
purpose  on  the  bench:   Our  lives  are  threatened  if  we  med-        ' 
die  with  bis  blood;  but  whatsoever  shall  bffall  ns,  we  will       J 
do  justice  upon  him.     Am\  is  not  this  just  as  the  scribes        , 
and  pharisees  said,  His  blood  be  upon  us  and  on  our  child-       j 
ren.     Fairfax  was  Pilat  tho  governor,  who  seemed  unwilling        ( 
to  consent  to  his  death,  and  sought  to  wash  bis  hands  of  his 
blood  by  laying  it  upon  others.     And  his  wife  lady  Pilat, 
who  disBwaded  the  murther  of  our  sovereign,  more  than  the        ( 
other  did  tlie  killing  of  Christ,     The  army  are  the  soldiers 
who  apprehended  him,  watched  bim,  mocked  bim,  reviled        I 
him,  crying  justice  and  execution  against  him,  and  at  last        , 
crucified  him,  and  paited  his  garments  amongst  them.  And        ' 
London  is   the  great  city  spiritually  Sodome,  where  oat        I 

Lord  was  crucified," The  preacher  in  the  conclusion,  ad-        I 

dreEsiag  hiinself  to  the  king  [Charles  II.]  says,  "God  in  bis        I 
own  good  tin>e,  will  certainly,  Sir,  look  upon  thejusticeof        I 
your  cause — For  your  cause   is  God's  cause.     And  as  it  is 
God's  cause,  so  it  is  the  cause  of  all  kings :  they  are  deeply 
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<:oncerDed  iii  it,  aud  ought  to  pursae  those  bloody  par^ 
chides."  Thi»  language  may  sound  harsh,  but  is  softer  thaa 
secretary  Nicholas's,  who  styled  them  "devils'." 

And  in  an  act  of  parliament  passed  soon  after  ihe  restore* 
tioii  of  Charles  II.  the  execution  of  the  king  is  styled, 
"  Aa  horrid  and  execrable  murder,  an  unparalleled  treason,^  j 
^vhich  the  said  parliament  did  "renounce,  abominate  a 
protest  against:"  and  it  was  declared,  "That  by  the  un- 
doubted and  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom,  neither  lh« 
peei-8  of  the  realm,  nor  the  commons,  nor  both  together  in 

I  parliament,  nor  the  people  collectively,  nor  repvesentatively, 
nor  any  other  person  whatsoever,  ever  had,  have,  or  ought 
to  have,  a  coercive  power  over  the  persons  of  the  kings  of 
this  realm." — And  in  virtue  of  this  doctrine,  Cromwell  and 
Uany  other  of  The  king's  judges  were  attainted  of  high  trea* 
M>n,  and  some  suffered  as  traytora  for  consenting  to  hif 
death.  It  would  be  tedious  as  well  as  endless  to  reckon  up 
the  reproaches  which  have  been  cast  on  Cromwell  for  this 
action  :  suffice  it  to  say  that  the  bigots,  the  time  servers, 
the  parly  men,  and  many  of  the  honest  tmd  sensible  men  of 
most  denominations,  have  joined  in  the  cry,  and  represented 

him  as  one  of  the  most  wicked  of  men. But,  though 

'■  men's  prejudices  ran  very  high  at  the  time  of  Charles's 
r  death,  yet  wanted  there  not  advocates  to  defend  the  deeds 
of  their  reasons  the  truth  of  history  requires  me  to 
I  tecite,  though  I  am  no  way  answerable  for  the  conclusive* 
\  Bess  of  them. 

,  It  was  said,  "  That  the  people,  {I  mean  collectively 
ikeo)  have  no  law  of  nature,  or  of  God  upon  them,  which 
f  ^tobibueth  them  from  laying  aside  a  king,  or  kingly  go- 
[Temor,  from  amongst  them,  when  they  have  a  reasonable 
fcause  for  it.  Such  a  cause  as  this  they  have  (I  mean  that 
which  is  just,  and  reasonable,  and  competent)  for  so  doing, 
FViim  either  they  find,  by  experience,  that  gavernmeol  by 


•  Oraionii'g  Slate  P»pen,  by  Carte,  »ol.  I.  p.  355. 
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power  and  house  of  peers,  by  the  authority  of 

kings  hath  been  a  nuisance  to  the  peace  or  liberties  of  the 
people,  and  apprehend,  by  reason,  that,  if  continued,  it  is 
like  still  so  to  be ;  or  find,  that  the  charge  of  maintaining 
such  a  government,  hath  been,  and,  if  continued,  is  like 
to  be  (for  the  future)  over  burthensome  to  the  slate,  con- 
ceiving, upon  good  grounds,  withal,  that  another  form  of 
government  will  accommodate  the  interest  of  the  state 
npon  equal  or  better  terms,  with  less  charge  and  expence ; 
especially  when  they  find,  that  the  government  we  speak 
of  is  gotten  into  a  race  or  blood,  that  is  unfit  for  govern- 
ment, as  that  which,  for  several  descents  together,  as  in 
father,  in  son,  in  son's  son,  Stc.  is  either  boiled  up  into, 
and  bre.iks  out  in  oppression  and  tyranny,  or  else  turns  to 
a  water  of  natural  simplicity  and  weakness,  or  froths  into 
voluptuousness  and  luxury,  or  the  like;  in  all  these  casea 
(I  say)  and  many  others  like  unto  these,  a  people  or  state, 
formerly  governed  by  kings,  may  very  lawfully  turn  these 
servants  of  theirs  out  of  their  doors,  as  the  Romans  of  old, 
and  the  Hollanders  of  late  (besides  many  nations  more)  have 
done,  and  are  blameless "." 

2.  "Though  it  should  be  supposed,  that  the  king  simplj 
and  absolutely  is  superiour  to  his  people,  yet,  having  enter- 
ed into  a  civil,  yea,  and  sacred  covenant  and  bond  with 
them,  the  breach  hereof  on  his  part  giveth  unto  them  a 
lawl'ulnesse  of  right  or  power,  to  compel  him  to  the  terms 
of  his  agreement,  or  to  make  satisfaction  for  his  violation 

of  them. And  though  it  should  be  granted,  that  a  king 

is  either  equal  or  superiour  in  power  to  his  people  in  parlia- 
ment, yet,  being  degenerated  into  a  tyrant,  he  is  neither. 
Whether  the  kmg  be  such,  it  is  the  right  of  the  people,  bj 
their  representatives,  to  declare.  For,  where  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  the  interposure  of  other  judges,  the  law 
of  nature  and  of  nation,  alloweth  every  man  to  judge  in  hit 
Even  as  the  late  king  took  upon  him  to  be  judge 
the  Sentence  pasted  upon  tlie  late  King,  p.  19,  Loud. 
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"this  commonwealth,  were  abolished,  the  lands 

in  his  own  case;  when  he  sentenced  all  those  who  served  in 
^he  wars  on  the  parliament's  side  against  him,  for  rebels  and 

tiraytors,  and  commanded  execution  accordingly. ^That 

supposing  the  parliament  (on  account  of  the  force  put  on  it 
by  the  army,  and  the  abolishing  the  house  of  lords)  by 
whose  authority  the  high  court  of  justice  was  founded  and 
created,  was  no  formal,  legal  or  compleat  parliament,  yet 
will  not  this  neither  disable  the  justice  or  righteoasnesse  of 
the  sentence ;  unlesse  it  could  be  further  snpfirtftd  (which 
apparent  truth  prohibiteth  any  man  to  suppose)  that  there 
were  some  other  magistrate,  one,  or  more,  superionr  in  place 
and  authority  to  this  parliament,  who,  probably,  would 
either  have  erected  a  like  court  of  justice  for  the  same  end 
(the  capijtal  tryall  of  the  king)  or  else  have  called  him  to  the 
bir^  some  court  of  justice  already  established,  and  pro- 
secuted the  same  trial  here.  For  doubtlessc,  the  executiou 
of  justice  and  judgment  is  so  absolutely  and  essentially  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  and  well-being  of  a  state,  or  body 
politique,  that  both  the  law  of  God  and  nature  doth  not 
only  allow  it  in  any  member,  one,  or  more,  of  such  a  body,  in 
their  order,  turn,  and  course,  (when  those,  who  are  peculiarly 
deputed  for  such  execution,  shall  neglect  or  refuse  it,  as,  viz. 
magistrates  and  judges)*  bat  even  caUeth  them  unto  it,  and 
requireth  it  at  their  bandsj  in  such  cases.*' 

3.  As  to  the  clause  in  the  covenant,  which  bound  them  to 
preserve  the  king's  person,  it  was  said,  *^  That,  in  the  then 
circumstancts,  neither  the  preservation  of  the  liberties  of 
the  kingdom,  nor  the  bringing  delinquents  to  punishment 
(to  which,  by  the  same  covenant,  they  were  bound)  were 
consistent  therewith,  and  consequently  was  unfit  to  be  ob- 
served by  them.  Late  and  lamentable  experience,"  says 
the  writer,  just  quoted,  "  shewed  how  near  the  liberties  of 
the  kingdom  were  to  ruin,  by  occasion  ofe  the  preservation 
of  the  king's  person  only  (and  that  only  for  a  season)  though 

■  Gx4wln*s  Defence,  2cc.  p.  40. 
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of  the  crown  sold,  with  the  jewels  and  paintings 

his  authority  was  kept  under  hatches.  It  was  the  preserva- 
tion of  his  person  that  gave  life,  and  breathy  and  being,  to 
those  dangerous  insurrections  in  Kent,  Essex,  London, 
Surry,  Wales,  &c.  by  means  whereof  there  was  but  a  step 
between  the  liberties  of  the  kingdom  and  perpetual  enslave- 
ment. It  was  the  preservation  of  his  person  (with  hope  of 
restitution  of  his  authority)  that  administered  strength  unto 
Scotland  to.  conceive  the  conquest  of  England,  and  to  make 
the  attea^  by  invading  it  with  an  army  of  about  (if  not 
above)  30d00  men  :  unto  whose  teeth  (doubtlesse)  this  na- 
tion had  been  a  prey,  had  they  not  fought  from  heaven,  had 
not  the  stars  in  their  courses  fought  against  them.  And 
had  his  person  still  been  preserved  (especially  with;  his  au- 
thority) according  to  all  experiments  which  the  TT^trrliH|(|th 
made,  and  had,  in  such  cases,  yea,  according  to  aU  f|l||i|pir 
pies,  as  well  of  religion,  as  of  reason  and  policy,  it  woi^ld 
have  been  a  spring  or  fountain  of  bitter  waters  ur^tp  the 
land,  and  a  darkening  of  the  light  in  the  heavens  Uiereof. 
And,  instead  of  bringing  delinquents  to  condign  punishment, 
it  cannot,  in  any  rational  construction,  but  be  supposed,  that 
it  would  have  been  the  lifting  up  the  heads  of  such  persons 
unto  undeserved  places  of  honour  */' 

4.  "  Never,"  says  Mr.  Goodwin,  "  was  any  person,  under 
heaven,  sentenced  with  death  upon  more  equitable,  or  ju&t 

grounds,  in  respect  of  guilt  or  demerit. He  that  is  the 

architect  and  master- workman  in  raising  an  unnecessary  or 
unjust  war,  makes  himself  the  first-born  of  miurtherers,  and 
is  responsible  both  to  God  and  men,  for  all  the  tilood  that  is 
shed  in  this  war.  If  kings  might  make  war  upon  their  sub 
jects,  when,  and  upon  what  pretences,  they  please,  and  then 
be  justified  and  acquitted  from  all  outrages  of  blood,  and 
other  villanies,  perpetrated  in  this  war,  one  sin  might  make 
an  atonement  for  another ;  yea  one  great  sin  a  cloak  and 
covering  for  many.    The  late  wars,  wherein  the  king,  by 

*  Goodwia's  Defence,  &c.  p.  55. 
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belonging  to  Charles   I.  and  evei'y  mark  of 

the  sword  of  those  men  of  blood,  who  cast  in  their  lot  with 
him,  shed  so  much  innocent  blood  in  the  land,  being  cause- 
lesly,  and  contrary  to  the  frequent  obtestations,  humble  p©^ 
titions^  earnest  sollicitations,  grave  advisements  of  his  great 
councel  (the  parliament)  commenced  by  himself,  are  so  far 
from  mediating  for  the  blood  shed,  on  his  behalf,  that  they 
open  the  mouth  of  it  the  wider,  and  cause  it  to  cry  so  much 
the  louder  for  vengeance  upon  him,  and  his,  both  unto  God 
and  men*."  And  the  parliament,  after  giving  a  short  detail 
of  Charles's  behaviour  in  his  government,  adds,  '*  Upon  all 
these,  and  many  other  unparalleled  offences,  upon  his  breach 
of  faith,  of  oaths  and  protestations,  upon  the  cry  of  the 
blood  of  Ireland  and  of  England,  upon  the  tears  of  widows 
fpd  orphans,  and  childless  parents, and  millions  ef  persons  un- 
nilliiBe  by  him,  let  all  the  world  of  indifferent  men  judge, 
whether  the  parliament  had  not  sufficient  cause  to  bring  the 
king  to  justice^." 

5.. "  I  ask,"  says  Milton,  "  by  what  conscience,  or  divi- 
nity, or  law,  or  reason,  a  state  is  bound  to  leave  all  these 
sacred  concernments  under  a  perpetual  hazard  and  extremity 
of  danger,  rather  than  cut  off  a  wicked  prince,  who  sits 
plotting  day  and  night  to  subvert  them.  They  tell  us,  that 
the  law  of  nature  justifies  any  man  to  defend  himself,  even 
against  the  king  in  person :  let  them  shew  us  then,  why  the 
same  law  may  not  justify  much  more  a  state  or  whole  peo- 
ple, to  do  justice  upon  him,  against  whom  each  private  man 
UMif  ktwfully  defend  himself;  seeing  all  kind  of  justice 
done  b  a  ^fence  to  good  men,  as  well  as  a  punishment  to 
bad<;  and  justice  done  upon  a  tyrant  is  no  more  but  the  ne- 
cessary self-defence  of  a  whole  commonwealth.  To  war 
upon  a  king,  that  his  instruments  may  be  brought  to  con- 
dign punishment,  and  thereafter  to  punish  them  the  instru- 
ment8>  and  not  to  spare  only,  but  defend  and  honour  him 

*  Goodwin's  Defence,  &c  p.  98. 
*  Declaration  of  the  Parliament  of  En|fland,  expressing  the  grounds  of  their 
late  proceedings,  and  of  settling  the  present  goyernment  in  the  way  of  a  free 
sUte,  p.  13. 4ta    London,  March  33, 1648. 
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ignominy  and  contempt   cast   on   his   name* 

the  author,  is  the  strangest  piece  of  justice  to  be  called 
Cfaristiany  and  the  strangest  piece  of  reason  to  be  called 
hnmany  that,  by  men  of  reverence  and  learning,  ever  yet 
was  vented*." 

6.  As  to  the  objection,  that  many  members  of  parliament 
were,  by  force,  excluded,  the  privilege  of  it  highly  broken; 
and  they  who  were  permitted  to  sit  in  parliament  acted 
•till  under  a  force,  and  were  upon  their  good  behaviour :  as 

to  this,  it  was  by  the  parliament  replied, "  That  every 

parliament  ought  to  act  upon  their  good  behaviour;  and 
few  have  acted,  but  some  kind  of  force  hath  at  .one  time 
or  other  been  upon  them ;  and  most  of  them  under  the 
force  of  tyrannical  will,  and  fear  of  ruine  by  displeasure 
thereof;  some  under  the  force  of  several  factions  or  tittas 
to  the  crown :  yet  the  laws  made,  even  by  such  parliame^lljtr^ 
have  continued,  and  been  received,  and  beneficial  to  sqct 
ceeding  ages.  All  which,  and  whatsoever  hath  been  done 
by  this  parliament,  since  some  of  their  members  deserted 
them,  and  the  late  king  raised  forces  against  them,  and- 
several  disorders  and  affronts  formerly  offered  to  them 
(if  this  objection  take  place)  are  wholly  vacated.  For 
any  breach  of  privilege  of  parliament,  it  will  not  be  charged 
upon  the  remaining  part,  or  to  have  been  within  their  power 
of  prevention  or  reparation;  or  that  they  have  not  enjoyed 
the  freedom  of  their  own  persons  and  votes,  and  are  undoubt- 
^ly>  by  the  law  of  parliaments,  far  exceeding  that  number 
which  makes  a  hoii(||^r authorized  for  the  dispatch  of  m 
business  whatsoever :  and  that,  which  at  present .  is  called 
force  upon  them,  is  some  of  their  best  friends,  called  and 
appointed  by  the  parliament  for  their  safety,  and  for  the 
guard  of  them  against  their  enemies ;  who,  by  this  means, 
being  disappointed  of  their  hopes  to  destroy  the  parliament, 
would,  nevertheless,  scandalize  their  actions,  as  done  under 
a  force,  who,  in  truth,  are  no  other  than  their  own  guards  of 
their  own  army,  by  themselves  appointed :  and,  when  it  fell 

•  ■  ■      ■  .■ 

*  MiHOm's  Prose  Wodu,  Tot  L  p.  362. 
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^mily,  and  government.    To  conciliate  men 

:into  consideration,  whether  the  priviledge  of  parliament,  or 
'tiie  safety  of  the  kingdom,  should  be  preferred,  it  is  not  hard 
'9x>  judge  which  ought  to  sway  the  ballance;  and  that  the 
2>arliament  ought  to  pass  by  the  breach  of  priviledge  (as  bad 
%>een  formerly  often  done  upon  much   smaller  grounds) 
x-ather  than,  by  a  sullen  declining  their  duty  and  trust,  to 
aresign  up  all  the  apparent  hazard  of  ruin  and  confusion  of 
%he  nation  *.**      ■  These  were  the  principal  reasons  at  that 
ftimft  given  for  this  most  extraordinary  action.    Tlie  reader 
iwrill  judge  of  their  force,  and  determine  whether  they  an- 
swer the  objections  founded  on  the  illegality  and  violence 
of  the  proceeding.    It  should  be  observed,  however,  that 
the  abettors  of  it  gloried  that  it  was  performed  in  the  eye 
of  the  world,  and  that  an  example  was  set  to  posterity  how 
to  act  in  similar  .circumjstances. '^  There  want  not  pre- 
cedents of  some  of  his  predecessors,  said  they,  who  have 
been  deposed  by  parliaments,  but  were  afterwards  in  dark- 
ness, and  in  corners,  basely  murthered.    This  parliament 
held  it  more  agreeable  to  honour  and  justice,  to  give  the 
king  a  fair  and  open  trial,  by  above  an  hundred  gentlemen, 
in  the  most  pqblick  place  of  justice,  free  (if  he  had  so  pleas- 
ed) to  make  his  defence ^^ "If  the  parliamtmt  and 

military  council  do  what  they  do  without  precedent,''  says 
Milton,  ."  if  it  appear  their  duty,  it  argues  the  more  wis- 
dom, virtue  and  magnanimity,  that  they  know  themselves 
able  to  be  a  precedent  to  others,  who,  perhaps,  in  future 
ages,  if  they  prove  not  too  degenerate,  will  look  up  with 
)ionour,  and  aspire  towards  these  exemplary  and  matchless 
deeds  of  their  ancestors,  as  to  the  highest  top  of  their  civil 
glory  and  emulation;  which,  heretofore,  in  the  pursuance  of 
fame  and  foreign  dominion,  spept  itself  vain-gloriously 
abroad ;  but,  henceforth,  may  learn  a  better  fortitude,  to 
dare  execute  highest  justice  on  them  that  shall,  by  force  of 
arms,  endeavour  the  oppressing  and  bereaving  of  religion 

f  DfclarttiMi,  &c.  p.  32.  ^  I<L  V-  l^ 
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to  their  proceedings,  and  make  them  subniit  to 

and  their  liberty  at  home ;  that  no  unbridled  potentate  or 
tyrant,  but  to  his  sorrow,  for  thfe  future,  may  presume  such 
high  and  irresponsible  licence  over  mankind,  to  havoc  and 
turn  upside  whole  kingdoms  of  men,  as  though  they  were  no 
nxore,  in  respect  of  his  perverse  ,will,  than  a  nation  of  pis- 
mires */' "  The  time  waa,"  said  another  commonwealth 

advocate,  '*  when  this  nation  was  wedded  to  the  vanity  of 
admiring  kings,  placing  them  in  a  lofty  seat  of  impmiity, 
]ike  gods,  that  were  not  bound  to  give  men  an  account  of 
their  actions,  but  had  a  liberty  to  thunder  at  pleaiiirey  Atid 
put  the  world  into  combustion^  so  that  there  was  no  love 
but  lust;  no  rule  but  the  prince'^s  will,  which  so  vassalized 
the  spirits  of  this  great  and  mighty  people,  that  they  were 
content  to  establish  the  highest  piece  of  injustice  by  such 
maxims  of  law,  as  said,  '  the  king  can  do  no  wrong;'  as  if 
whatsoever  he  did  could  not  make  him  a  delinquent  or  a 
'  traitor;  nor  was  it  law  only,  but  those  antiquated  cheats  of 
the  clergy  made  it  pass  for  divinity  also;  so  that  the  com- 
monwealth of  England,  for  almost  six  hundred  years,  hath 
been  pinioned  like  a  captive  with  the  twofold  cord  of  the 
law  and  the  gospel,  which  the  corrupt  professors  have  made 
use  of^ after  their  own  inventions.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
that  this  glorious*  idol  of  royalty  was  elevated  to  such  a 
height  over  the  liberties  of  the  parliament,  and  set  upod 
the  very  pinacle  of  the  temple,  we  have  lived  to  see  a  noble 
generation  of  English  hearts,  that  have  fetched  it  down  with 
a  vengeance,  and  cured  the  land  of  that  idolatry,  by  one  of 
the  most  heroic  and  exemplary  acts  of  justice,  that  ever  was 
done  under  the  sun^." 

I  shall  only  add,  that,  in  the  year  1651,  O.  S.  the  SOth  of 
January  was  observed,  by  the  English  merchants  at  Dant« 
zic,  in  memorial  of  their  deliverance  from  slavery,  and  a 
feast  was  made  for  the  whole  company,  theexpence  of  which 


'  Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.  I.  p.  356.  »»  Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  56. 
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tlicir  rule,  they  began"  with  fair  promises,  and 

^%vas   ordered  to  be  repaid  by  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
]«uid  \ 

'^  They  began  with  fair  promises,  and  expressed,  at  the 

same  time,  much  resolution.}  After  it  had  been  determined 

to  bring  the  king  to  a  trial,  the  house  of  commons  acted 

with  great  spirit  and  vigour.    T^ey  declared,  that  the  com- 

xnons  of  England,  in  parliament  assembled,  being  cheseji 

by,  and  representing,  the  people,  have  the  supreme  power  in 

the  nation  **.    They  resolved,  that  a  great  seal  be  graven, 

with  the  addition  of  a  map  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and 

of  Jer-sey -^nd  Guernsey,  together  with  the  map  of  England ; 

and,  in  some  convenient  place  on  that  side,  the  arms  by 

which  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland  are  differenced 

from  other  kingdoms.     That,  on  the  map  side  of  the  great 

seal>  the  inscription  shall  be,  '^  The  Great  Seal  of  England^ 

l648/'    That  the  inscription,  on  the  other  side  of  the  seal, 

on  which  the  scid^reof  the  house  of  commons  is  engrav* 

en,  shall  be  this,  via.  "In- the  first  year  of  freedom,  by 

God's  blessing. restored S*'    Sixty  pounds  were  charged  on 

the  revenue  towards  #Mk  darges  of  this  seal. On  the  17th 

of  March,  after  the  king's  execution,  an  act  was  passed 
"  for  abolishing  the  kingly  ofl&ce,"  and  it  was  declared^ 
"  high  treason  in  any  one  to  endeavour  to  set  up  any  of  the 
late  king's  children,  or  any  other  person  to  be  king  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland ;  and  that  whosoever  should  be  convicted  of 
the  said  offence,  should  be  deemed  and  adjudged  a  traitor 
against  the  parliament  and  people  of  England  ^"  And,  that 
no  hopes  might  be  given  of  the  restoration  of  monarchy, 
care  was  taken  to  demolish  its  great  support  the  house  of 
peers,  which  was  declared  "to  be  useless  and  dangerous  to 
the  people  of  England :"  and  it  was  enacted,  "  That  the 
lords  should  not  from  thenceforth  meet  or  sit  in  the  house 
called  the  lords  house,  or  in  any  other  house  or  place  what- 


'  Thurloe,  vol.  I.  p.  554,  555,  ^  Journal,  4th  Jan.  1648.  '  Journal, 
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expressed,  at  the  same  time,  much  resolution. 

soever,  as  a  house  of  lords ;  nor  should  sit,  vote,  advise, 
adjudge  or  determine  of  any  matter  or  thing  whatsoever,  as 
a  house  of  lords,  in  parliament*."    They,  moreover,  pulled 
down  the  statues  of  Charles  at  St.  Paul's  and  in  the  Royal 
Exchange,  and  put  in  the  nich  of  the  latter.  Exit  Tyrannm 
regum  uhimm:  imitating  the  Syracusians,  who,  at  the  invi- 
tation of  Timoleon,  "  overturned   the  palaces  and  monu- 
ments, and  whatever  else  might  preserve  the  memory  of 
former  tyrants  V— These  were  very  bold  and  high  acts, 
and  such  as  needed  an  apology  to  the  nation  and  the  world. 
Accordingly  a  declaration  was   prepared  and  jirinted,  in 
which  the  grounds  of  their  proceedings  were  laid  open  in 
the  best  manner  they  were  able.    And  the  better  to  recon* 
cile  the  people  to  their  actions,  and  conciliate  their  esteem  • 
to  their  authority,  they  spoke  them  fair,  and  promised  them 
largely.    After  having  in  the  declaration  vindicated  their 
several  actions,  they    proceed  in   the  following  manner: 
'*  The  sum  of  all  the  parliament's  design  and.  endeavour  in 
the  present  change  of  government  from  tyranny  to  a  free 
state ;  and  which  they  intend  not  only  to  declare  in  words, 
but  really  and  speedily  endeavour  to  bring  to  effect,  is  this  ; 
to  prevent  a  new  war,  and  further  expence  and  effusion  of  the 
treasure  and  blood  of  England ;  and  to  establish  a  firm  and 
safe  peace,  and  an  oblivion  of  all  yancour  and  ill  will  occa- 
sioned by  the  late  troubles :  to  provide  for  the  due  worship 
of  God,  according  to  his  word,  the  advancement  of  the  true 
protestant  religion,  and  for  the  liberal  and  certain  main- 
tenance of  godly  ministers:  to  procure  a  just  liberty  for  the 
consciences,  persons  and  estates  of  all  men,  conformable  to 
God's  glory  and  their  own  peace  :  to  endeavour  vigorously 
the  punishment  of  the  cruel  murtherers  in  Ireland,  and  the 
restoring  of  the  honest  protestants,  and  this  commonwealth, 
to  their  rights  there,  and  the  full  satisfaction  of  all  engage- 
ments for  this  work:  to  provide  for  the  settling  and  just 

»  Scobd's  Collection,  March,  1 648.  ^  PluUrch  in  Timoleon. 
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Nor  were  they  worse  than  their  words :  for,  it 
is  very  certain,  great  things  were  done  by  them, 

observing  of  treaties  and  alliances  with  foreign  princes  and 
states,  for  the  encouragement  of  manufactures^  for  the  in^ 
crease  and  flourishing,  of  trades  at  home,  and  the  main- 
tenance of  the  poor  in  all  places  of  the  land :  to  take  care 
for  the  due  reformation  and  administration  of  the  law  and 
publique  justice,  that  the  evil  may  be  punished  and  the 
good  rewarded :  to  order  the  revenue  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
publique  charges  may  be  defrayed,  the  soldiers  pay  justly 
and  duly  settled,  that  free  quarter  may  be  wholly  taken 
away,  the  people  be  eased  in  their  burthens  and  taxes,  and 
the  debts  of  the  commonwealth  be  justly  satisfied:  tore- 
move  all  grievances  and  oppressions  of  the  people,  and  to 
establish  peace  and  righteousness  in  the  land.  These  being 
their  only  ends,  they  cannot  doubt  of,  and  humbly  pray  to 
the  Almighty  Power  for  his  assistance  and  blessing  upon 
their  mean  endeavours,  wherein,  as  they  have  not  envied  nor 
intermeddled,  nor  do  intend  at  all  to  intermeddle,  with  the 
affairs  of  government  of  any  other  kingdom  or  state ;  or  to 
give  any  offence  or  just  provocation  to  their  neighbours,  with 
whom  they  desire  entirely  to  preserve  all  fair  correspondence 
and  amity,  if  they  please;  and  confine  themselves  to  the 
proper  work,  the  managing  of  the  affairs,  and  ordering  the 
government  of  this  commonwealth,  and  matters  in  order 
thereunto,  with  which  they  are  intrusted  and  authorised  by 
the  consent  of  all  the  people  thereof,  whose  representatives 
by  election  they  are.  So  they  do  presume  upon  the  like 
fair  and  equal  dealing  from  abroad ;  and  that  they,  who  are 
^Ot  concerned,  will  not  interpose  in  the  affairs  of  England, 
who  doth  not  interpose  in  theirs ;  and,  in  case  of  any  in- 
jury, they  doubt  not,  but  by  the  courage  and  power  oF  the 
English  nation,  and  the  good  blessing  of  God  (who  hath 
hitherto  miraculously  owned  the  justness  of  their  cause,  and, 
they  hope,  will  continue  to  do  the  same)  they  shall  be  suffi- 
ciently enabled  to  make  their  fuU  defence,  ^nd  to  maintain. 
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and  such  as  were  very  much  to  their  honour- 
Witness  tlie  prosecution  of  the  war  in  Ireland, 


their  own  rights.  And  they  do  expect  from  all  frue  hearted 
Englishmen,  not  only  a  forbearance  of  any  publique  or 
secret  plots  or  endeavours,  in  opposition  to  the  present  set- 
tlement, and  thereby  to  Itindle  new  flames  of  war  and  misery 
amongst  UH,  whereof  themselves  must  have  a  share;  but  a 
chearful  concurrence  and  acting  for  the  establishment  of  the 
great  work  now  in  hand,  in  such  a  way,  that  Uie  name  of 
God  may  be  honoured,  the  true  protestant  religion  advanced, 
and  the  people  of  this  land  enjoy  the  blessings  of  peace, 

freedom  and  justice,  to  them  and  their  posterities'.' 

This  declaration,  at  the  same  time,  was  printed  by  order  of 
parliament  in  Latin,  under  the  title  of"  Parliament!  Angliae 
Declaratio:  in  qua  Res  Nupfrum  GestEe,  et  Uecretum  de 
Statu  Anglise  Regio  in  liberam  Rempublicam  vertendo, 
aaseruntur "."  The  great  and  remarkable  transactions  of  the 
commonwealth  were  published  by  their  order,  and  translated 
into  Latin,  for  the  information  of  other  countries,  as  ap- 
pears from  a  great  many  papers  yet  remaining  in  the  hands 
of  the  curious  and  inquisitive:  and  a  very  accurate  journal 
in  French  was  published  by  authority  of  the  council  of  state, 
for  the  like  use  of  foreigners,  intituled,  "  Nouvelles  Ordi- 
naires  de  Londres,"  beginning  July  l630,  and  ending  Janu- 
ary 1660-1".  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  thai,  for  the  use 
of  their  own  subjects,  a  journal  of  a  like  nature,  intituled, 
"  Mercurius  Politicus,  comprising  the  sum  of  foreign  in- 
telligence, with  theatfairs  now  on  foot  in  the  three  nations  of 
England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,"  was,  by  the  same  authority, 
printed  likewise.  It  commences  June  9,  1649,  and  ends  in 
April,  1660^,  These  publications  shewed  great  sense  of 
propriety,  honour  and  fair  intentions  in  the  parhament, 
and  render  it  very  surprising,  that  no  complete  history  of 


*  Declaration,  March  i1,  1 648,  p.  E5~a7. 
Tytoiiium  MenOEi  Martii  83°.  Anno  16tS. 
ParliamentBry  History.  '  Wood,  yo\.  I 
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under  the  command  '*  of  Cromwell,  their  lieute- 

those  times  should  be  given  us  by  any  contemporary  writer. 
Mr.  Neville  speaks  of  "  one  of  those  who  were  in  employ- 
ment from  the  year  40  to  60,  who  had  written  a  history  of 

those   ^  years,  with  great  truth  and  impartiality*." 

What  is  become  of  it  is  not  known Probably  it  is  lost 

for  ever ! 

^  The  deeds  in  Ireland  under  the  command  of  Cromwell.] 
Ireland  had  given  the  parliament  great  cause  of  resentment. 
Besides  the  barbarous  massacre  in  1641,  which  loudly  called 
for  vengeance,  and  which  the  best  part  of  the  English  na- 
tion were  desirous  of  seeing  inflicted,  it  had  shewed  a  par- 
ticular spite  and  malice  against  the  parliament.    Charles 
cherished  this  disposition,  and,  by  a  variety  of  methods, 
endeavoured  to  make  it  declare  in  his  favour,  and  support 
his  cause.    Some  success,  it  is  well  known,  he  had, — — 
more,  probably,  he  would  have  had,  but  for  the  extreme 
bigotry  of  the  priests,  and   the  nuntio,  who  were  hardly 
to  be  satisfied  by  any  concessions.    At  length,  however,  sL 
peace  was  made  between  the  marquis  of  Ormonde,  lord-lieu- 
tenant-general, and  general  governor  of  the  kingdom  of 
Ireland,  on  behalf  of  king  Charles  of  the  one  part,  and  the 
general  assembly  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  said  king- 
dom, for,  and  on  behalf  of  his  majesty's  Roman  Catholic 
subjects,  on  the  other  part.    This  peace  was  proclaimed 
January  IT^  1648,  and  does  very  little  honour  to  the  mar^ 
quis  or  his  master.     For,  among  other  things,  it  was  agreed, 
'^  That  all  acts,   ordinances  and  orders  made  by  both  or 
either  bouses  of  parliament,  to  the  blemish,  dishonour,  and 
pigudice  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  that  kingdom,  since 
the 9^  of  August,  1641,  should  be  vacated;  that  all  in- 
ditements,  attainders,  outlawries  in  that  kingdom,  and  all 
the  processes  and  other  proceedings,  since  the  said  time,  in 
prejudice  of  the  Catholics,  should  be  made  void;    that 
Catholics  might  sit  and  vote  in  parliament;  have  places  of 

•  Plato  RedlviTus,  p.  173.  12mo.  Lond.  1681.  2d  edit^ 
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and   the  subsequent   settlement 


honour,  command,  profit  and  trust  in  the  army,  and  that  an 
act  of  oblivion  should  be  passed  to  extend  to  ail  his  ma- 
jesty's subjects  of  that  kingdom,  of  all  treasons  and  offences 
of  what  nature,  kind,  or  quality  soever,  since  the  23d  of 
October,  1641."  In  a  word,every  thing  the  Catholics  could 
almost  wish  for  was  granted  them,  to  the  no  Binall  astonish- 
ment of  the  protestan  Is.  This  passed  not  without  observation 
in  England.  However,  by  means  of  this  peace,  the  chief 
parts  of  Ireland  declared  for  Charles,  and  afterwards  for  his 
son;  and  lord  Ormonde,  emboldened  thereby,  took  the 
liberty  to  use  a  language  towards  the  English  government, 
which  lie  little  imagined  they  would  so  soon  avenge.  "The 
dregs  and  scnm  of  the  house  of  commons,  picked  and  awed 
by  the  army,"  "  a  wicked  remnant,  left  for  no  other  end, 
than  yet  further,  if  it  be  possible,  to  delude  the  people  with 
the  name  of  a  parliament,"  were  some  of  the  expressions  his 
lordship  made  use  of  in  his  letter  to  colonel  Jones,  governor 
of  Dublin,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  surrender  thai  city 
into  his  hands.  Cromwell  was  also  likened  in  the  same 
letter  to  John  of  Leyden  '. 

Milton,  in  his  observations  on  this  pcaoe,  gives  his  lord- 
ship very  keen  answers  to  these  reproaches,  though  in  a 
style  far  more  decent.  "  Seeing,"  says  he,  "  he  contains 
not  himself,  but,  contrary  to  what  a  gentleman  should  know 
of  civilily,  proceeds  to  the  contemptuous  naming  of  a  person, 
whose  valour  and  high  merit  many  enemies,  more  noble_ 
than  himself,  have  both  honoured  and  feared;  to  assert  his 
good  name  and  reputation,  of  whose  service  the  common- 
wealth receives  so  ample  satisfaction,  it  is  answered  in  his 
behalf,  that  Cromwell,  whom  he  couples  with  a  name  of 
Bcorn,  hath  done,  in  a  few  yeais,  more  eminent  and  remarta- 
hle  deeds,  whereon  to  found  nobility  in  his  house,  though  it 
were  wanting,  than  Ormonde,  and  all  his  ancestors  put  to- 


■  See  the  Articles  »l  Teicc,   Letter,  ic  Ld  Millwi's  Proic  Woiki,  vol,  X 
p.  361—385, 
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there  in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  parliament  for 

jgether^  can  shew  from  any  record  of  their  Irish  exploits ;  the 
widest  scene  of  their  glory*."    This  the  marquis  got  by 
using  abusive  language. But  to  proceed  with  the  narra- 
tion.—Peace  being  made  with  the  catholics^  and  lord  Inchi- 
<|ueen  having  joined  also  with  Ormonde,  the  marquis  ad- 
vised bis  young  master  Charles  II.  to  come  thither  as  to  a 
place  of  security  and  advantage.     In  a  memorial  delivered 
ty  the  lords  of  his  majesty's  council  to  the  lords  deputies 
^or  the  States  General,  March  2.9,  1649,  N.  S.  we  find  them, 
•Sifter  touching  on  the  state  of  England  and  Scotland,  declar- 
:ing  his  majesty's  resolutions   in   the  following  manner: 
^'  This  being  the  true  condition  of  his  majesty's  two  king- 
doms of  England  and  Scotland,  and  it  being  necessary  for 
liis  majesty  to  give  life  to  the  afflicted  state  of  his  affairs  by 
liis  own  activity  and  vigour,  your  lordships  clearly  discern, 
^hat  his  other  kingdom  of  Ireland  is,  for  the  prett^t,  fittest 
^o  receive  his  majesty's  person;  and  thither  he  intends,  with 
all  convenient  speed,  to  transport  himself,  being  thereunto 
earnestly  advised,  and  with  great  importunity  invited,  bjf; 
the  kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  by  the  marqdis  of  Ormonde,  hip 
fiiajesty^s  lieutenant-general  there;  by  whose  great  wisdfital 
SI  peace  is  ther6  concluded,  and  thereby  the  king,  at  thi^ 
time,  possessed  entirely  of  three  parts  of  four  of  that  his 
large  and  fruitful  kingdom,  and  of  the  command  of  good 
armies  and  a  good  fleet  to  be  joined  to  his  navy ;  and  he 
hath  reason  to  believe  that  Dublin,  and  the  few  other  places 
(that  have  submitted  to  the  rebellious  power  in  England) 
either  are,  upon  the  knowledge  of  that  odious  parricide, 
Tcturned  to  their  allegiance,  or  will  be  suddenly  reduced ;  so 
'that  the  affairs  of  that  kingdom  being  settled  (which  we 
hope  will  be  in  a  short  time)  the  king  will  be  ready  to  go 
firom  thence  intp  Scotland,  when  his  presence  there  shall  be 
lequijute^."    How  full  the  king  was  of  going  to  Ireland,  ap- 

•  Sec  the  Articles  of  Peace,  Letter,  &c.  in  Hilton's  Prtse  Works,  toL  L 
^.  99X        ^  Qrmvtkde's  Statis Papen, by  Carte,  vdUh  p.  S62.  Lon(|.  1739.  8to^ 
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that  purpose,  whereby  the  Irish  being  subdued, 


peai-s  from  the  following  letter,  written  in  cypher  by  Sir 
Edward  Nicholas,  from  the  Hague  (the  day  after  the  above 
memorial  was  given  in)  to  lord  Ormonde.  "  It  is  very  true, 
that  the  king  intends  to  make  France  his  way  to  Ireland, 
and  to  meet  the  queen:  and,  I  believe,  he  will  go  to  Paris 
to  her.  The  truth  is,  I  cannot  guess  at  the  lime  of  our  re- 
move, tho'  the  king  he  resolved  for  Ireland,  and  desires  to 
be  there  as  soon  as  may  be :  and  no  man  is  now  so  mad,  as 
openly  to  avow  adislike  of  it.  But  the  wantof  money  is  so 
incredible,  and  the  debts  so  great,  that  I  know  not  how  we 
shall  get  over  these  difficulties.  And  you  must  know,  that, 
though  no  man  opposes  the  going  into  Ireland,  yet  many 
are  in  their  hearts  against  it,  and  are  glad  to  cherish  any  niba. 
The  Scotch  faction  is  strong  and  bold,  and  have  friends  in 
this  state.  The  queen,  1  believe,  will  govern  very  much, 
and  is  full  of  designs.  They  perswade  her  lo  go  with  the 
king  into  Ireland*'." But  all  these  designs  proved  abor- 
tive; for  the  parliament,  understanding  what  had  passed  in 
Ireland,  appointed  lieutenant-general  Cromwell  commander 
in  chief  of  that  kingdom.  He  had  Ireton  placed  next  in 
command  under  him,  and  great  preparations  were  made  for 
the  war.  In  the  mean  time  the  spirit,  conjured  up  by 
Cromwell  in  the  Levellers,  began  to  be  very  troublesome  to 
the  state,  and  incommodious  to  its  affairs.  They  reproach- 
ed those  in  power ;  they  refused  obedience  to  the  general ; 
and  would  not  go  into  Ireland.  Fairfax  and  Cromwell  set 
themselves  to  reduce  those  men,  and  they  did  it  so  effectu- 
ally, that  the  service  of  Ireland  was  no  farther  hindered. 
Whilst  Cromwell  was  making  preparations  for  his  voyage, 
lord  Ormonde  besieged  Dublin;  but  Jones  found  soon  an 
opportunity  to  give  him  a  specimen  of  the  valour  of  the 
English.  For,  with  a  very  few  forces,  comparatively,  he  fell 
on  the  besiegers,  killed  4000,  took  2317  prisoners,  togethec 
with  a  great  quantity  of  arms  and  stores.   Ormonde  soon  after 


■  Onuonde'E  State  Papers,  &c.  p.  150. 
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the  best  part  of  that  kiDgdom  was  portioned 

writ  to  Jones  for  a  list  of  the  prisoners  taken,  to  whom 
Jones  laconically  replied,  ^'  My  lord,  since  I  routed  your  army, 
I  cannot  have  the  happiness  to  know  where  you  are,  that  I 

may  wait  upon  you  *." Cromwell  arrived  at  Dublin  on 

the  15th  of  August,  1649,  and  on  the  SOthof  thesame  month 
took  the  field,  besieged  Drogheda,  took  it  by  storm,  and  put 
the  garrison  to  the  sword.  All  this  was  done  in  the  space 
of  nine  days,  '^  and  a  body  of  near  3000  men,"  says  Borlase, 
were  totally  destroyed  and  massacred,  with  which,  in  respect 
of  experience  and  courage  of  the  officers,  and  goodness  and 
fidelity  of  the  common  men,  the  marquis  would  have  been  glad 
to  have  found  himself  engaged  in  the  field  with  the  enemy, 
though  upon  some  disadvantages  ^"  The  slaughter  used  at 
Drogheda  has  been  looked  on  by  the  generality  as  very  cruel 
and  barbarous,  and  Cromwell  has  been  reproached  greatly  on 
that  account.  And  it  must  be  confessed,  that  orders  issued 
for  putting  to  the  sword,  and  giving  no  quarter,  sound  very 
shocking  in  the  ears  of  the  humane  and  benevolent.  And 
it  were  to  have  been  wished  that  such  orders  had  never 
been  given  or  executed  by  any  general  of  rank  and  character. 
Though,  if  ever  such  treatment  is  justifiable,  it  is  in  sodi 
a  case  as  this,  where  the  ^  known  disposition  anc^  behaviour 
of  the  sufferers  are  remarkably  barbarous,  inhuman  and 
cruel.  Cromwell,  in  bin  letter  to  the  speaker,  dated  Dublin, 
September  17>  1649,  owns  that. he  forbade  to  spare  any 
that  were  in  arms  in  the  town,  and  '^  he  thinks,"  he  says, 
^^  that  they  put  to  the  sword  about  2000  men  the  first  night 
they  entered ;  that  the  next  day  one  of  the  towers  which  had 
held  out  having  submitted,  their  officers  were  knocked  on 
the  head,  and  every  tenth  man  of  the  soldiers  killed,  and 
the  rest  shipped  for  the  Barbadoes.— -I  am  perswaded,"  adds 
he,  ''  that  this  is  a  righteous  judgment  of  God  upon  these 
barbarous  wretches,  who  have  imbrued  their  hands  in  so 
much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  prevent  the 

■  Borlase's  History  of  the  execrable  Irish  Rebellion,  p.  222.  fof.  Lond.  1680. 

k  Id.  p.  2^4. 
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out  among  the  soldiers  and  adventurei's  of  the 

efBision  of  blood  for  the  future;  which  are  the  satisfactory 
grounds  to  such  actions,  which,  otherwise,  cannot  but 
work  remorse  and  regret*/'  This  is  saying  the  most  for  the 
justification  of  the  fact.  The  name  of  Cromwell,  and  the 
execution  at  Drogheda,  had  such  an  effect  indeed,  that 
success  almost  constantly  attended  him ;  insomuch  that  the 
far  greater  'part  of  Ireland  was  reduced  to  the  obedience  of 
the  commonwealth,  before  he  returned  to  England,  which 

was  in  May,  1650. ^After  this  the  war  was  carried  on 

by  Ireton,  whom  Cromwell  had  constituted  his  deputy,  with 
like  valour  and  success,  till,  in  a  little  time,  the  great 
armies  of  the  catholics  were  dispersed,  their  towns  taken, 
their  leaders  forced  to  fly,  and  the  whole  kingdom,  in  a 
scanner,  subdued.  Application  was  made  for  assistance  from 
abroad,  particularly  to  the  duke  of  Lorrain,  who  promised 
great  things  upon  conditions  very  high;  but  little  was  done 
by  him,  or  any  one  else:  for  the  English  arms  were  every 
where  terrible,  and  he  thought  himself  most  out  of  danger 
who  kept  himself  most  out  of  their  reach.  In  a  word,  aften 
some  time  the  Irish  being  wholly  reduced,  their  lands  were 
divided  among  the  soldiers  and  adventurers,  the  murtherers 
of  the  English  were  exemplarily  punished,  and  peace  and 
tranquillity  were  given  to  a  land  ruined  by  the  villany  and 
barbarity  of  its  inhabitants.  How  fully  Ireland  was  reduced 
by  the  commonwealth  and  Cromwell,  will  appear  from  the 

following  extracts  from  Clarendon. *'  When  the  success 

of  the  parliament  had  totally  subdued  the  king's  arms,  and 
himself  was  so  inhumanly  murdered,  neither  the  forces  in 
Ireland,  tinder  the  king*s  authority,  nor  the  Irish,  who 
bad  too  late  promised  to  submit  to  it,  could  make  any  long 
resistance;  so  thfit  Cro^iwell  quickly  dispersed  them  by  his 
own  expedition  thither:  and,  by  licensing  as  many  as 
desired  it  to  transport  as  many  from  thence,  for  the  service 
of  the  two  crowns  of  France  and  Spain,   as  they  would 

*  P^iliaiBMitary  History,  tdL  XCC  p.  iOi. 
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contract  for,  qvickly  made  a  disappearance  of  any  army 
in  that  kingdom  to  oppose  his  conquests.  And  after  the 
defeat  of  the  king  at  Worcester,  he  seemed  to  all  men 
to  be  in  as  quiet  a  possession  of  Ireland  as  of  England, 
and  to  be  as  much  without  enemies  in  the  one  as   the 

other    kingdom. Not    only    all    the     Irish    nation 

(very  few  excepted)  were  found  guilty  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  so  to  have  forfeited  ail  their  estates;  but 
the  marquis  of  Ormonde,  the  lord  Inchiquin,  and  all 
the  English  catholics,  and  whosoever  had  served  the  king, 
were  declared  to  be  onder  the  same  guilt,  and  the  lands 
seized  upon  for  the  benefit  of  the  state.—' — ^The  whole  king- 
dom was  admeasured  ;  the  accounts  of  the  money  paid  by 
the  adventurers  within  the  time  limited,  and  what  was  due 
to  the  army  for  their  pay,  were  stated ;  and  such  propor- 
tions of  acres. in  the  several  provinces  were  assigned  to  the 
adventurers  and  officers  and  soldiers,  as  were  agreeable  to 

the  act  of  parliament,  by  admeasurement. ^And  that 

every  body  might  with  the  more  security  enjoy  that  which 
was  assigned  to  him,  they  had  found  a  way  to  have  the 
consent  of  many  to  their  own  undoing.  They  found  the 
utter  extirpation  of  the  nation  (which  they  had  intended)  to 
be  in  itself  very  difficult,  and  to  carry  in  it  somewhat  of 
horror,  that  made  some  impression  upon  the  stone-hardness 
of  their  own  hearts. ^They  therefore  found  this  expe- 
dient, which  they  called  an  act  of  grace.  There  was  a  large 
tract  of  land,  even  to  the  half  of  the  province  of  Conaught, 
that  was  separated  from  the  rest  by  a  long  and  large  river, 
and  which,  by  the  plague  and  many  massacres,  remained 
almost  desolate.  Into  this  space  and  circuit  of  land  they 
3required  all  the  Irish  to  retire  by  such  a  day  under  the 
penalty  of  death ;  and  all  who  should  after  that  time  be 
ibund  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom,  man,  woman,  or 
<;hild,  should  be  killed  by  any  body  that  met  them.  The 
land  within  this  circuit,  the  most  barren  in  the  kingdom, 
Avas>  out  of  the  grace  and  mercy  of  the  conquerors,  assigned 
to  those  of  the  nation,  who  were  enclosed  in  such  propor- 
tions as  might,  with  great  industry,  preserve  their  lives. 

VOL,  HI.  Q 
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And  to  those  persons,  from  whom  tliey  bad  taken  great 
quantities  of  land  in  oilier  provinces,  tliey  assigned  the 
greater  proportions  within  lliis  precinct;  so  that  it  fell  to 
some  men's  lot,  especially  when  they  were  ac  com  mo  dated 
with  houses,  to  have  a  competent  livelihood,  though  never 
to  the  fifth  part  of  what  had  been  taken  from  tliem  in  a 
much  better  province.  And,  that  they  might  not  be  ex- 
alted with  this  merciful  donative,  it  was  a  condition  that 
accompanied  this  their  accommodation,  that  they  should  all 
give  releases  of  tlieir  former  rights  and  titles  to  the  Jaod 
that  was  taken  from  them,  in  consideration  of  what  was 
now  assigned  to  them;  and  so  they  shotikl  for  evti  bar 
themselves  and  their  heirs  from  ever  laying  claim  to  their 

old  inheritance. And,  by  this  means,  the  plantation  (as 

they  called  it)  of  Conaught  was  finislied,  and  all  the  Irish 
nation  inclosed  within  that  circuit,  the  rest  of  Ireland  being 
left  to  the  English;  some  to  the  old  lords  and  jusi  pro- 
prietors, who,  being  all  protestanis  (for  no  Roman  catholic 
was  admitted)  had  either  never  offended  them,  or  had  served 
them,  or  had  made  composition  fur  their  delinqucDcies,  by 
the  benefit  of  some  articles;  and  some  to  the  adventurers 
and  soldiers.  And  a  good  and  great  part  (as  I  remember, 
the  whole  province  of  Tipperary)  Cromwell  had  reserved  to 
himself,  as  a  demesne  (as  he  called  it)  for  the  slate,  and  in 
wliich  no  adventurer  or  soldier  should  demand  his  lot  to  be 
assigned,  and,  no  doubt,  intended  both  the  state  and  it  for 
the  making  great  his  own  family.  It  cannot  be  imagined 
in  how  easy  a  method,  and  with  what  peaceable  formality, 
tJiis  whole  great  kingdom  was  taken  from  the  just  lords  and 
proprietors,  and  divided  and  given  among  those,  who  had 
no  other  right  to  it,  but  that  they  had  power  to  keep  it,  no 
men  having  so  great  shares  as  they  who  had  been  instru' 
meats  to  murder  the  king,  and  were  not  like,  willingly,  to 

part  with   it  to   his   successor. Ireland   was  the  great 

capital,  out  of  which  all  debts  were  paid,  all  services  re- 
warded, and  all  acts  of  bounty  performed.  And,  wbidh  ii 
more  wonderful,  all  this  was  done  and  settled,  within  little 
more  than  two  years,  to  that  degree  of  perfection,  that  there 
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English  nation ;  witness  the  actions  of  Crom* 

were  many  buildings  raised  for  beauty  as  well  as  use,  orderly 
and  regular  plantations  of  trees,  and  fences  and  enclosures 
raised  throughout  the  kingdom,  purchases  made  by  one  from 
the  other  at  very  valuable  rates,  and  jointures  made  upon 
marriages,  and  all  other  conveyances  and  settlements  exe- 
cuted, as  in  a  kingdom  of  peace  within  itself,  and  where  no 
doubt  could  be  made  of  the  validity  of  titles  *.*'    The  reader 
need  not  be  told  how  much  honomr  this^  relation  does  to  the 
parliament  of  the  conmionwealth  of  England,  by  whose 
wisdom  these  great  things  were  thus  settled  and  accom- 
plished.    Hii^  lordship  strongly  indeed  insinuates  cruelty  in 
these  proceedings  :  but  his  word  is  not  to  be  depended  on. 
That  they  intended  the  utter  extirpation  of  the  Irish  nation 
is  mere  calumny,  as  appears  from  the  preamble  to  the  act 
for  settling  Ireland,  in  which,  among  other  rieasons  for 
passing  it,  one  is,  **  That  the  people  of  that  nation  might 
l<now  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  parliament  to  ex- 
Lirpate  that  whole  nation,  but  that  mercy  and  pardon,  botli 
^u  to  life  and  estate,  may  be  extended  to  all  husbandmen, 
jDlowmen,  labourers,  artificers,  and  others  of  the  inferior 
sort^."    The  curious*  readef  will  do  well  to  consult  the  act. 
X  will  not  dilate  on  his  lordship*s  styling  Tipperary  a  pro- 
vince ;  such  a  mistake  is-pard6uable  in  a  man  who  confesses 
"himself  to  have  been  ignorant  of  there  being  any  such  place 

in  England  as  Sheemess*^. However,  I  cannot  find  that 

Cromwell  reserved  it  as  a  demesne  for  the  state  or  his  own 

family. 1  will  only  add,  that  lord  Molesworth  gives  it  as 

his  opinion,  that  to  Cromwell's  distributing  of  the  eneoiies 
lands  to  the  soldiers  in  Irelap<|,  "  we  owe  that  kingdom's 
being  a  protestant  kingdom  at  this  day,  and  it9  continuing 
subject  to  the  crown  of  England  "*." 

Lieutenant-general  Ludlow  had  a  great  sbsyre  in  all  these 
transactions. — ^The  spirit  with  lyhich  he  act^d  will  appear, 

•  Continuation  of  Clarenclon's  life,  TohlLp.  114-^118.  *  Scobel's  Col- 

lections, Anno  1652,  c.  13.  *  Continuation,  voU  III.  p.  752.  ^  Preface 

to  Hottoman's  Franco  Gallia,  2d  edit  p.  SO. 
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well  in  Scotland,  which,  with  the  victory  at 

from  the  following  answer  given  to  a  letter  of  the  marquis 
of  Clanrickarde,  desiring  a  conference  with  him  for  the  set- 
tling the  repose  of  the  nation,  and  a  safe  conduct  for  com- 
missioners to  treat  with  him  for  that  purpose. 

My  Lord, 

In  answer  to  yours  of  the  24th  of  March,  by  which  you 
propose  a  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  this  country,  and 
desire  a  safe  conduct  for  the  commissioners  you  shall  judge 
fit  to  employ  in  the  management  of  that  affair,  I  think  fit, 
in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of  the  commissioners  of  the  par- 
liament of  England,  and  of  many  oificers  of  the  English 
army,  to  advertise  you,  as  hath  been  already  answered  to 
those  who  have  sent  propositions  of  the  like  nature,  that 
the  settlement  of  this  nation  doth  of  right  belong  to  the 
parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  to  whom  we 
are  obliged  in  duty  to  leave  it,  being  assured  that  they  wiH 
not  capitulate  with  those  who  ought  to  submit  to  them, 
and  yet  oppose  themselves  to  their  authority,  and  upon 
vain  and  frivolous  hopes  have  refused  such  offers  of  favour 
as  they  would  gladly  accept  at  present :  so  that  I  fear  they 
will  be  constrained  to  proceed  against  them  with  the  high- 
est severity,  which  that  you  may  prevent  by  your  timely 
submission,  is  the  desire  of, 

My  Lord, 

Your  humble  servant, 

EDMUND  LUDLOW*,** 

This  reduction  of  Ireland,  in  so  short  a  time,  when  the 
affairs  of  the  commonwealth  were  in  so  low  a  state  there, 
does,  undoubtedly,  great  honour  to  Cromwell,  as  well  as  the 
other  commanders  in  chief  after  him.  His  actions  here 
have  always  justly  made  one  part  of  his  panegyric.  We 
shall  soon  see  that  he  did  not  disgrace  them  by  any  after ' 
military  ill  behaviour. 

>       ^  Ludlow,  voL  L  p.  398. 
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Worcester  ",    so   totally  broke  the  power  of 

'^   Cromweirs  actions  io  Scotland,   and   the  Tictorv  ef 
Worcester.]     It  is  well  known,   that  the  Scots  were  ex- 
tremely ill  used  by  Charles  the  First ;  that  they  opposed 
his  measures ;  marched  an  army  into  England :  joined  with 
the  parliament,  and  helped  to  redace  him  to  a  state  of  cap- 
tivity.  ^They  stopped  short,  however,  here,  and  very  vio- 
lently opposed  his  drial  and  condemnation,  looking  on  him 
as  their  king,  and  the  jodges  as  mnrthererSd— ^— Tins  mat- 
ters stood  when  the  commonwealth  was  erected  in  England. 
Soon  after  application  was  made  to  Ch»1es  II.  by  com- 
missioners from  the  Scottish  nati.on,  in  order  to  his  entrance 
into  that  kingdom,  and  mounting  the  throne  of  his  an- 
ic^atorsp  Mimy  of  the  young  king's  counsellors  were  against 
lhi%  looking  on  the  Scots  as  a  rebellious  nation  who  had 
been  the  original  cause  of  the  late  king's  misfortunes.    And 
very  probable  it  is,  that  had  not  lord  Ormonde,  and  the 
catholic  confederates  in  Ireland,  been  defeated  by  Jones  and 
Cromwell,  he  would  not  have  had  a  thought  of  going  thi- 
ther.    Lord  Byron,  in  a  letter  to  the  marquis  of  Ormonde, 
dated  Hague,    April  12,   1649,    N.  S.    writes  as   follows: 
.^^  Commissioners  are  come  out  of  Scotland,  consisting  of 
one  earl  (the  earl  of  Castels)  two  burgesses,  and  four  di- 
vines, to  treat  with  his  majesty  concerning  the  affairs  of 
that  kingdom,  or  rather  to  impose  unsuffe^able  conditions 
upon  him.    To  give  the  better  assurance  of  their  good  in- 
tentions to  his  service,  immediately  before  their  coming  out 
of  Scotland,  iJie  marquis  of  Huntley  was  put  to  death  for 
3io'  other  crime  but  his  loyalty  to  the  king.    Their  propo- 
rtions are  as  insolent  as  can  be  imagined ;  for  they  require 
that  all  malignants  and  evil  counsellors  (and  particularly  the 
:inarquis  of  Montrose)  should  be  banished  the  court;  that 
liis  majesty  should  take  both  the  national  covenant  and  the 
lioly  league  and  covenant  (as  they  term  it)  and  establish  a 
^jresbyterian  government   in  all  his   kingdoms.      But  the 
Icing  being  now  unfortunately  in  a  presbyterian  country, 
cannot  resent  these  indignities  so  as  otherwise  he  would. 
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place  the  son  of  the  late  king  on  the  throne  of 

»tate  (which  had  been  constituted  at  the  beginning  of  the 
aoiew  government,  and  consisted  of  some  of  the  most  able 
men  in  it)  do  acquaint  them  with  it,  and  take  care  for  their 
speedy  march  towards  Scotland.  For  they  thought  it  best 
to  be  before  hand  with  the  Scots,  and  to  carry  the  war  into 
that  country. 

*'  Fairfax  being  advised  with  herein,  seemed  at  first  to 
like  well  of  it,  but  afterwards  being  hourly  per»waded  by 
the  presbyterian  ministers,  and  his  own  lady,  who  was  a 
great  patroness  of  them,   he  declared  himself  unsatisfied 
that  there  was  a  just  ground  for  the  parliament  of  England 
to  send  their  army  to  invade  Scotland :  but  that  in  case  the 
Scots  should  invade  England,  then  he  was  forward  to,  fOM 
gage  against  them  in  defence  of  his  own  country.    TliQ, 
council  of  state,  somewhat  troubled  at  his  excellency's  aoniH 
pies,  appointed  Cromwell,  Lambert,  Harrison,  St.  John,  and 
Whitlock,  to  be  a  committee  to  confer  hereupon  with  him  ; 
and  to  endeavour  to  satisfy  him  of  the  justice  and  lawful-r 
ness  of  this  undertaking.     Accordingly  this  committee  met 
lord  Fairfax,   and  being  shut  up  together  in  a  soom  in 
Whitehall,  they  went  first  to  prayer,  that  God  would  direct 
them  in  this  business ;  and  Cromwell  began.     Most  of  the 
committee  also  prayed,  after  which  they  discoursed  in  the 
manner  related  at  large  by  Mr.  Whitlqck.*'    From  his  acr 
count  it  appears  that  Fairfax  grounded  faia  unwillingnesg  to 
invade  Scotland,  on  tbc  foundation  of  the  two  natims  ^bieiDg 
bound  in  the  national  league  and  covenant;  '^  And  now  for 
us,"  said  he,  "  contrary  thereunto  and  without  sufficient 
cause  given  us  by  them,  to  enter  into  their  country  with  an 
army,  and  to  make  war  upon  them,  is  that  which  I  cannot 
see  the  justice  of,  nor  how  we  shall  be  able  to  justify  the 
lawfulness  of  it  to  God  or  man."     Cromwell  to  this  replied: 
*^  I  confess,  my  lord,  that  if  they  have  given  us  no  cause  to 
invade  them,  it  will  not  be  justifiable  in  us  to  do  it ;  and  to 
make  war  upon  them  without  a  sufficient  ground  for  it,  will 
l)e  contrary  to  that  which  in  conscienc^e  we  ought  to  do, 
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his  fiithers,  which  the  Scots  had  fondly  hoped 

and  displeasing  both  to  God  and  good  men.  But,  my 
lord,  if  they  have  invaded  us,  as  your  lordship  knpws  they 
have  done,  since  the  national  covenant,  and  contrary  to  it, 
in  that  action  of  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  which  was  by  order 
and  authority  from  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom,  and  so 
the  act  of  the  whole  nation  by  their  representatives  :  and  if 
they  now  give  us  too  much  cause  of  suspicion  that  they  in- 
tend another  invasion  upon  us,  joining  with  their  king,  with 
whom  they  have  made  a  full  agreement,  without  the  assent 
or  privity  of  this  commonwealth,  and  are  very  busy  at  this 
present  in  raising  forces  and  money  to  carry  on  their  de- 
si^  :  if  these  things  are  not  a  sufficient  ground  and  cause 
for  us  to  endeavour  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  our  own 
country,  and  to  prevent  the  miseries  which  an  invasion  of 
the  Scots  would  bring  upon  us,  I  humbly  8ubmit.it  to  your 
excellencies  judgment.  That  they  have  formerly  invaded 
ns,  and  brought  a  war  into  the  bowels  of  our  country,  is 
known  to  all,  wherein  God  was  pleased  to  bless  ns  with 
success  against  them ;  and  that  they  now  intend  a  new  in« 
vasion  upon  us,  I  do  as  really  believe,  and  have  as  good 
intelligence  of,  as  we  can  of  any  thing  not  yet  acted.  There- 
fore I  say,  my  lord,  that,  upon  these  grounds,  I  think  we 
have  a  most  just  cause  to  begin,  or  rather  to  return  and  re- 
quite their  hostility  first  begun  upon  <»';  and  thereby  to 
free  our  country  (if  God  shall  be  pleased  to  assist  us,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  he  will)  from  the  great  misery  and  calamity 
of  having  an  army  of  Scots  within  our  country.  That  there 
wilt  be  a  war  between  us,  I  fear  is  unavoidable.  Your  ex- 
cellency will  soon  determine  whether  it  be  better  to  have 
this  war  in  the  bowels  of  another  country  or  our  own ;  and 
that  it  will  be  in  one  of  them,  I  think  it  is  without  scruple." — 
This  seems  all  very  forcible,  but  it  had  no  effect  on  Fairfax, 
who  having  before  taken  his  resolution,  as  it  should  seem, 
contented  himself  with  saying  to  this  and  the  like  kind  of 
argument  urged  by  Whitlock,  St.  John,  and  Harrison, 
ff  That  human  probabilities  are  not  sufficient  grounds  to 
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for.     Indeed,  after  this  last  defeat,  Scotland 

make  war  upon  a  neighbour  nation,  especially  our  brethren 
of  Scotland,  to  whom  we  are  engaged  in  a  solemn  league 
and  covenant  ^."  One  must  have  had  a  strange  understand- 
ings or  been  under  a  very  strange  influence  to  have  talked 
after  this  rate !  But  so  it  was,  Fairfax  chose  rather  to  re* 
sign  his  commission  than  go  against  the  Scots,  in  order  to 
prevent  their  intended  visit  into  his  own  country.  Crom* 
well  urged  him  to  continue  it  with  great  vehemence,  but  in 
vain,  and  being  sure  that  he  was  immoveably  fixed  in  his 
determination,  pressed  him,  and  the  parliament  to  cotiUow 
him,  with  all  that  dexterity  and  dissimulation  I  have  dm^ 
where  mentioned. — Cromwell  now,  by  an  ordinance  of  par* 
liament,  succeeded  Fairfax  in  the  supreme  command,  and 
the  parliament  published  a  declaration  upon  the  marching 
of  their  army  into  Scotland.  In  this  declaration  they  take 
notice  of  the  averseness  to  amity  and  friendship  to  the 
commonwealth  manifested  by  the  Scots,  and  their  hostile 
disposition,  notwithstanding  the  signal  hand  of  God  against 
them  upon  their  late  invasion.  After  this  they  mention 
their  transaction  in  1648,  and  the  kindnesses  which  they 
had  received  from  the  English  army  when  in  Scotland, 
"  yet  now,''  conUnues  the  parliament,  '^  laying  aside  all 
consideration  of  former  kindnesses,  and  of  their  expres- 
sions and  engagementB  of  justice  and  treaties,  the  com- 
mon bonds  of  human  society,  they  endeavour  to  exercise 
their  power  for  the  destruction  of  those  by  whose  means 
they  did  receive  it;  they  again  insist  upon  the  same  pre- 
tensions to  matters  of  our  government,  and  take  upon 
them  to  determine  what  is  fundamental  here;  and  direct 
and  threaten  us,  if  we  change  not  what  is  now  established, 
and  form  it  to  their  mind,  or  accommodate  it  to  their  in- 
terest.— ^Their  design  and  resolution  again  to  invade  Eng- 
land, will  be  the  more  evident,  if  we  remember,  I.Tbat 
upon  occasion  of  demanding  only  a  treaty  for  satisfaction 

*  Memorials,  p.  460-^62. 
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was  by  the  arms  of  the  EngUsh  commonwealth 

for  .their  former  invasion,  they  do,  in  express  terms/  declare 
themselves  enemies  to  the  government  of  this  common- 
wrealth,  and  all  that  adhere  thereto,  and  lay  foundations  of 
iseditioni  and  new  insurrections  amongst  ourselves.  2.  In 
pursuance  of  these  grounds,  they  who  cannot  claim  to  them- 
selves the  least  colour  of  authority  or  dominion  over  us,  yet 
have  taken  upon  them,  in  Scbtland,  to  proclaim  Charles 
Stuart  to  he  king  of  England  and  Ireland ;  and  in  their 
treaty  since  with  him,  have  promised  him  their  assistance 
against  this  nation.  3.  Before  the  late  invasion  from  Scot* 
land,  the  parliament  of  England,  upon  foresight  of  their 
disposition  to  what  followed,  and  seeing  their  preparation, 
and  the  party  they  had  seduced  in  order,  thereunto,  believing 
what  the  event  was  like  to  be,  sent  thither  commissioners  to 
treat  for  preventing  tlie  effusion  of  blood ;  but  the  treaty 
was  refused,  and  answered  only  with  the  immediate  march 
of  their  army  into  England.  Having  therefore  again  re- 
fused the  amicable  offer  of  a  treaty  for  peace,  we  have  rea- 
son to  expect  another  invasion.  4.  Tliey  have  equally  der 
clared  against  us  as  sectaries,  as  they  have  against  those  of 
Montrose's  party,  putting  us  into  the  same  rank  with  ma- 

lignants-and  papists. ^Their  design  and  purpose  being 

thus  evident,  a  necessity  is  upon  us  to  use  our  best  endea- 
vours, with  God's  assistance,  to  prevent  them,  and  not  leave 
them  to  invade  us  at  their  diosen  opportunity,  and  our 
greatest  disadvantage,  when  they  shall  have  compleated 
their  design  with  foreign  states  for  their  aid,  and  with  their 
faction  and  party  in  this  nation  for  correspondence  and 
concurrence  in  their  attempts  upon  us ;  and  that  we  may 
not  be  at  the  insupportable  charge  of  keeping  several 
armies  in  our  own  bowels,  and  subject  ourselves  to  the 
contributions,  plunderings,  and  barbarous  usage  of  a  Scots 
army,  if  we  suffer  them  again  to  enter ;  or  of  keeping  one 
formed  army  constantly  upon  the  borders,  for  preventing  or 
resisting  those  attempts  upon  us,  which  they  are  waiting  an 
opportunity  at  tl^eir  best  advantage  to  make.    A  burthen 
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almost  wholly  subdued,  and  those  who  had  bid 

from  which  we  ought  to  apply  our  best  endeavours  to  free 
the  people,  who  have  suffered  so  deeply  already  by  their 
means;  which  hath  been  part  of  their  design,  hereby  to 
bring  the  people  to  a  discontent  with  the  government  from 
the  sense  of  charge,  without  considering  the  cause  of  the 
continuance  thereof,  that  so  they  may  be  fitted  to  receive 
their  impressions,  and  carry  on  their  faction  among  us,  and 
keep  it  ready  for  them  to  make  use  of  when  they  shall  see 
cause*." — On  the  29th  of  June,  Cromwell  set  forward  from 
London  towards  the  north,  and  by  the  approbation  of  the 
parliament,  a  declaration  of  the  army  of  England,  upon 
their  march  into  Scotland,  was  printed.  The  title  of  it,  too 
remarkable  to  be  omitted,  runs  thus :  To  all  that  are  saints, 
and  partakers  of  the  faith  of  God's  elect,  in  Scotland  ^. 
There  is  a  cant  here  and  there  interspersed,  but  on  the 
whole  it  is  far  from  a  contemptible  performance.  In  it  is 
given  their  reasons  for  bringing  the  late  king  to  justice, 
and  excluding  his  family  from  thie  throne ;  as  also  for  abo- 
lishing the  house  of  lords,  and  erecting  a  commonwealth. 
After  which,  the  breach  of  the  covenant ;  the  rejection  of 
presbyterian  government;  and  the  heresies  and  blasphemies 
cfharged  on  them  by,  some  statists,  as  they  style  them,  are 
refuted  :  and  the  king  and  his  adherents  are  represented  as 
influenced  by  popish  counsels.    They  then  add,  "  Is  there 

•  Parliamentary  IBstoiy,  vol.  XIX.  p.  276 — 283. 

^  It  is  not  improbable  this  declaration  of  the  army  of  England,  upon  their 
march  into  Scotland,  was  intended  to  obviate  the  prcju<lices  excilec!  against  them 
in  "  The  declaration  of  major-general  Massey  and  80  other  English  officers  and 
commanders  ingaged  with  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  in  behalf  of  their  presby* 
terian  brethren,  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  principalitie  of  Wales.  Declaring 
the  grounds  and  reasons  moving  them  to  take  up  arms  in  the  kingdom  ©f  Scot- 
land; admonishing  all  conscientious  presbyterians  not  to  apostatize  from  their 
-first  principles,  nor  adhere,  engage,  or  take  np  arms  with  the  rebels  at  West- 
minster. Dated  at  Orkney  island,  March  29,  1650."  In  quarto,  without 
printer^s  name,  or  place.  The  title  of  this  piece  alone  might  satisfy  us  of  the 
spirit  with  which  it  is  written  5  which  indeed  is  sharp,  irritating,  and  abusive,  andl 
full  of  the  blackest  charactei^  of  the  army  and  the  parliament 
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defiance  to  their  own  princes,  were  forced  to 

not  now  just  cause  for  all  good  men  with  you  to  fear  that 
one  so  bred,  so  engaged  and  interested,  and  meerly  in  such 
a  way  coming  in  to  you,  doth  but  watch  his  opportunity  (to 
speak  nothing  of  the  weight  of  blood  of  the  saints  under 
t})e  altar,  crying  still  for  vengeance  upon  him  and  that 
family)  till  by  his  influence  upon  your  army,  which  you 
know  how  composed,  he  may  gain  his  ends  upon  you ;  and 
how  likewise  the  generality  of  the  people  of  Scotland  are 
affected,  is  not  unworthy  of  your  most  serious  consideration, 

nor  of  a  friendly  intimation  from  us  *.*' Cromwell  also, 

a.*  his  arrival  in  Berwick,  published  another  declaration  to 

the  people  of  Scotland,  in  which  referring  to  the  grounds 

of  the  army's  marching  thither  as  set  forth  by  the  parlia- 

x^aent  in  their  declaration  above-mentioned,  he  takes  notice 

f  the  unjust  reproaches  and  false  slanders  cast  on  the  army 

nder  his  command ;  and  in  order  to  refute  them,  appeals  to 

is  known  conduct,  when  in  their  country  two  years  before, 

^^.^wards  the  people  in  general,  and  the  best  affected  in  par- 

iculan     He  then  goes  on  to  assure  the  gentry  and  com- 

onalty  of  Scotland,  "  That  he  will  not  offer  the  least  vio- 

ence  or  injury  to  their  persons,  goods  or  possessions,  they 

ing  innocent  in  his  opinion,  and  invites  them  to  stay  and 

bide  in  their  own  habitations,  where/'  says  he,  "  they  may 

^uid  shall  enjoy  what  they  have  in  peace;  and  not  to  suffer 

^emselves  to  be  mislead  by  the  craft  and  subtilty  of  any, 

anto  that  which  must  needs  prove  their  iqevitable  Iqss  and 

3tiin,  and  a  great  hazard  to  their  country  ^." 

But  these  were  things  of  little  consequence  in  comparison 
of  the  after  actions  of  Cromwell  and  his  army,  fpr  they 
made  it  appear  to  Scotland  and  the  world,  tl^at  their  disci« 
pKne  and  valour  were  unparalleled..  The  country  people 
were  treated  with  great  kiodness  by  the  general;  their 
wants  supplied;  and  such  as  in  the  least  injured  themi  very 
^verely  punished.    On  the  22d  day  of  July,  1Q50|  Crom^ 

i.  P»rliameDtiu7  History,  koL  XIX.  p.  30^.  P  U.  £.  Sll, 
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submit  to  a  foreign  (but  not  a  grievous)  yoke. 

Well  entered  Scotland,  and  endeavoured  by  a  variety  of 
ways  to  bring  the  Scots  to  a  battle.  But  they,  though  there 
were  some  smart  skirmishes,  kept  themselves  from  a  general 
engagement,  and  thought  by  that  means  to  occasion  the 
English^  as  the  winter  approached^  to  return  through  want 
of  provisions.  They  probably  judged  rightly;  and  had  they 
kept  their  resolution,  Cromwell  might  have  had  the  mortifi-* 

cation  of  finding  himself  unable  to  execute  his  designs. . 

Bnt  prudence  or  fortune  failed  them,  Cromwell  began  to 
find  himself  in  such  difficulties  that  he  thought  it  proper  to 
retreat V towards  Dunbar;  the  Scots  followed  him  close,  with 
an  army  greatly   superior.      They  now  thought  they  had 
Cromwell  in  their  power,  and  they  were  deterniined  not  to 
let  him  escape. — —What  condition  the  English  were  in, 
what  the  hopes  of  the  Scots,  and  at  the  same  time  the  high 
enthusiasm  of  Cromwell,  will  best  appear  from  his  own 
letter  to  Mr.  Speaker  Lenthall,  dated  Dunbar,  Sept.  4,  1650. 
Speaking  of  his  retreat  towards  Dunbar,  he  adds,  '*  Their 
[the  Scots]  whole  army  was  in  march  after  us :  and  indeed 
our  drawing  back  in  this  manner,  with  the  addition  of 
three  new  regiments  added  to  them,  did  much  heighten 
their  confidence,  if  not  presumption  and  arrogancy-    The 
enemy  that  night  we  perceived  gathered  towards  the  hills, 
labouring  to  make  a  perfect  interposition  between  us  and 
Berwick;  and   having  in  this  posture  a  great  advantage, 
through  his  better  knowledge  of  the  country,  which  he 
effected  by  sending  a  considerable  party  to  the  strait  pass 
at  Copperspath,  where  ten  men  to  hinder  are  better  than 
forty  to  make  their  way.    And  truly  this  was  an  exigent  to 
Us,  whereby  the  eneiny  reproached  us  with  that  conditioa 
the  parliament's  army  was  in  when  it  made  its  hard  coa" 
ditions  with  the  king  in  Cornwall.    By  some  reports  that 
have  come  to  us,  they  had  disposed  of  us  and  of  their 
business^  in  sufficient  revenge  and  wrath  towards  our  per- 
sons, and  had  swallowed  up  the  poor  interest  of  England, 
believing  that  their  army  and  their  king  would  have  marched 
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For  it  is  well  kQOwn  that  the  government  there 

to  London  withoat  any  interruption;  it  being  told  us,  we 
know  not  hpw  truly,  by  a  prisoner  we  took  the  night  before 
the  fight,  that  their  king  was  very  suddenly  to  come  amongst 
them,  with  those  English  they  allowed  to  be  about  him; 
but  in  what  they  were  thus  lifted  up,  the  Lord  was  nhort 
them.    The  enemy  lying  in  the  posture  before  mentioned, 
having   those  advantages,   we  lay  very   near  him,   being 
sensible  of  our  disadvantages,   having  some  weakness  of- 
jlesh,  but  yet  consolation  and  support  from  the  Lord  himself, 
to  our  poor  weak  faith,  wherein  1  believe  not  a  few  amongst 
us  shared,  that  because  of  their  numbers,  because  of  their 
advantages,  because  of  their  confidence,  because  of  our 
weakness,  because  of  our  strait,  we  were  in  the  mount,  and 
in  the  mount  the  Lord  would  be  seen,  and  that  h^  would 
find  out  a  way  of  deliverance  and  salvation  for  us;  and 
indeed  we  had  our  consolations  and  our  hopes*."    Kor  were 
their  hopes  vain.     On  the  third  of  September,  Cromwell^ 
with  an  army  of  about  7MX>  foot,  and  S5O0  horse,  attacked 
the  Scotch  army,  consisting,  as  it  was  said,  of  6000  horse, 
and  16,000  foot  at  least,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  put  the 
whole  army  into  confusion,  totally  ronted  them,  and  had 
the  chase  and  execution  of  them  near  eight  miles.     In  this 
battle  the  Scots  had  3000  killed,  10,000  made  prisoners^ 
exclusive  of  officers,  all  their  baggage  and  train  taken,  with 
^00  colours.— —This  victory,  so  unexpected  in  Scotland 
and  England,  filled  the  friends  of  the  commonwealth  and 
Cromwell  with  great  joy.    "  Our  praj-ers  are  heard,"  said 
Mr.  Sympson  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  general,  dated  Sept,  10, 
3650,   ^^  our  trust  on  him  answered,  his  promise  accom- 
plished to  judge  oUr  cavse  in  the  day  of  battle,  when  he 

might  have  judged  Q|ir  persons  according  to  our  sins. 

Our  en^nies  her^  (the  morning  of  that  day  before  these 
tidings  came)  run  np  and  down  to  their  friends  with  news^ 
that  you  were  coming  back  with  shame;  they  insulted  in 

*  Parliamentary  History,  toI.  XLX^  p.  344.     See  Appendix. 
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was  far  enqugh  from  being  burthensome  to  the 

their  shops  and  street^  because  that  was  nopr  come  to, pass 
they  always  looked  for^  &c.  But  whilst  their  hearts  were 
thus  merry  iu  them^  their  faces  grew  pale,  their  couQtenances 
cast  dowo>   because   the   sword  of  the  Lord  and  of  his 

servaiits  had  prevailed  *." Oliver  St.  John  also,  writing 

m  the. same' occasion  to  the  general,  observes,  ''  That  God 
bad  determined  the  dispute  between  England  and  Scotland, 
in  such  a  manner  as  all  may  see  and  acknowledge  that  he 
hath  done  it ;  and  therefore  you  could  not  fight  when  and 
as  you  desired ;  but  then  when  your  forces  were  lessened  in 
number,  and  the  remainder  weakned  by  sickness  and  wants, 
and  thereby  much  dispirited;  and  when  the  enemy  thence 
and  by  their  recruits,  became  confident,  relying  upon  and 
boasting  in  the  arm  of  flesh.  This  season  did  the  Lord 
chuse  to  give  his  judgment  in,  and  signal  was  it,  for 
sithence  these  wars,  never  was  there,  as  I  remember,  so 
great  a  victory  obtained  with  so  little  loss  of  curs'*."  Such 
a  victory,  indeed,  in  such  circumstances,  may  excuse  a 
little  enthusiasm,  in  minds  less  disposed  to  it  than  Cromwell 
and  his  friends !  No  doubt  this  appearance  of  Providence, 
and  these  congratulations  received,  must  have  been  highly 
pleasing  to  the  lord  general.  The  parliament,  sensible  of 
Cromwell's  merit  in  this  affair,  on  receiving  the  account, 
paid  him  all  the  respect  the  most  ambitious  man,  one  would 
think,  could  wish  for.  They  ordered  ^'  men,  money,  pro- 
visions, medicaments,  physicians,  apothecaries,  and  all  other 
necessaries  for  the  army  in  Scotland ;  they  set  apart  a  day  of 
thanksgiving;  appointed  that  the  colours  then  brought  up, 
together  with  those  taken  from  the  Scots  at  Preston,  to.be 
set  up  in  Westminster-hall ;  resolved  that  a  letter  should  be 
written  to  the  lord  general  from  the  parliament,  taking 
i^otice  of  his  eminent  services,  with  the  special  acknowledg- 
ment apd  thanks  of  the  house;  and  moreover  referred  it  to 
%he  committee  of  the  aimy,  to  consider  what  medals  may 

•  MUton's  State  Papers,  by  Nickolls,  p.  22.         •»  14.  p.  25^ 
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generality^  though  it  could  not  be  acceptable 

be  prepared  both  for  officers  and  soldiers  that  were  in  this 
service  in  Scotland,  and  set  the  proportions  and  values  of 
them,  and  their  number,  and  present  an  estimate  of  them  to 
the  house*/'  Nor  were  these  empty  compliments:  the 
parliament  were  fully  pleased  with  Cromwell,  and  desirous 
of  gratifying  him  as  much  as  might  be.  "  I  never  knew,** 
says  Sir  H.  Vane  in  a  letter  to  the  lord  general,  the  day  on 
which  the  above  rf»olutions  were  taken,  "  any  thing  take  a 
deeper  or  more  kindly  impression  on  the  parliament,  who 
in  general  have  good  aymes,  and  are  capable  of  improve- 
ment upon  such  wonderful  deliverances  as  these  vouchsafed 

to  them. Never  were  your  friends  to  whom  you  directed 

your  letter  more  enlarged  in  heart  with  thankfulness  to  God, 
and  in  love  to  you  and  your  army,  than  from  the  sense  of 
this  late  inexpressible  deliverance  V* 

Whether  the  officers  and  soldiers  h^d  the  medals  given 
them,  proposed  in  the  resolution  of  the  house  just  men- 
tioned, I  know  not.  Certain  it  is,  a  very  excellent  medal 
was  struck  on  the  victory  at  Dunbar,  on  which  is  Cromwell's 
head  in  fine  relief,  and  round  it.  The  word  at  Dunbar,  the 
Xord  of  Hosts,  Sept.  3,  1650.  On  the  reverse  is  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land. This  was  the  work  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Symons^ 
who  had  the  patronage  of  Cromwell;  and  was  recommended 
to  the  committee  of  the  army,  by  him,  for  that  purpose,  ia 

a  letter  which  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. But  to 

return. — ^After  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  all  things  gave  way  to 
the  valour  of  the  English  general;  Edinburgh,  Leith,  and 
many  other  places  surrendered  to  him;  and  on  the  £4th  of 
Dec.  it  was  agreed,  that  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  after  a 
short,  but  brisk  siege,  should  be  delivered  up  to  him,  with 
all  the  ordinance,  arms,  magazines,  and  furniture  of  war 

thereunto  belonging. "  It  may  seem  strange  and  almost 

incredible,''  says  a  writer  of  that  time,  "  that  such  a  strong 

*  journal,  Sept  10,  1650.  *»  Milton's  State  Papers,  by  Kickolls,  p.  19. 
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to  those  from  whom  it  had  taken  the  power 

and  impregnable  hold  as  was  that,  should  be  so  easily  won, 
the  like  whereof  is  not  in  that  nation;  wherefore  it  was  the 
common  vogue  of  that  time,  and  by  many  credibly  believed, 
that  it' was  assaulted  with  silver  engines*."  It  does  not 
however  appear  that  Cromwell  was  wont  to  make  use  of 

these  against  his  foes. The  Scots,  in  the  mean  while, 

were  not  intimidated  by  their  losses:  full  of  zeal  for  their 
king,  and  hatred  of  the  sectaries,   who  were   now   their 
conquerors,  they  again  raised  a  very  considerable  army,  and 
hoped  without  doubt  to  be  fully  avenged  on  them.    For 
they  had  friends  and  well  wishers  in  England,  especially  the 
Presbyterians,  who  were  plotting  how  to  advance  the  young 
king  to  the  thrones  of  his  fathers.     But  all  was  ineffectual. 
The  plots  in  England  were  discovered,  and  some  lost  their 
lives  on  that  account;  the  Scots  army  cared  not  to  face 
Cromwell,  but  chose  what  appeared  to  them,  the  safer  game, 
viz.  to  give  him  the  slip,  and  march  before  him  into  England, 
where  they  counted  they  should  meet  with  aid  and  assist- 
ance.    This  they  put  in  execution.     Charles  II.  at  the  head 
of  a  good  army  and  gallant  officers,  attended  by  many  of 
the  chief  nobility  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  set  forward  the 
nearest  way  for  England.     In  Lancashire  he  was  joined  by 
the  earl  of  Derby  with  others,  and  after  in  vain  summoning 
Shrewsbury,  he  arrived  at  Worcester,  where  he  determined 
to  abide  the  coming  of  Cromwell,  who  was  in  full  march 
after  him.     A  few  days  brought  him  within  view  indeed; 
and  on  the  third  of  Sept.  1651,  he,  without  ceremony,  gave 
orders  to  his  troops  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  gave  them  a 
total  overthrow.     '^  This,"  says   Cromwell,  "  hath  been  a 
very  glorious  mercy,  and  as  stiff  a  contest  for  four  or  five 
hours,  as  ever  I  have  seen  ^."     So  that  Clarendon,  out  of 
spite  to  the  Scots,  has  grossly  misrepresented  their  behaviour 
in  this  battle,  by  saying,  "  That  except  on  the  part  where 

*  Britannia  Triumphalis,  p.  67.  12mo.  Lond.  1634.  *»  Sec  his  Letter  to 

the  Speaker  in  the  rarliamcntary  History,  vol,  XX,  p.  4i,    And  Whitlock, 

p.  507,  50b'. 
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of  tyrannising  over  their  neighbours, — Nor  was 

Middletoa  was,  who  was  quickly  overpowered,  there  was 
no  resistance  made;  but  such  a  general  consternation 
possessed  the  whole  army,  that  the  rest  of  the  horse  fled, 
and  all  the  foot  threw  down  their  arms  before  they  were 
charged V  ^Vhat  credit  can  such  a  prejudiced  writer 
deserve?  Mr.  Hume,  however,  has  servilely  copied  this 
false  and  ungenerous  account  of  the  behaviour  of  his 
countrymen  ^.  In  this  battle  the  king  lost  3000  men,  besides 
about  1£,000  made  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were  many  of 
the  chief  quality.  Thus  an  end  for  the  present  was  put  to 
the  hopes  of  the  Scots  king  and  his  party;  who  from  this 
time  was  forced  to  wander  abroad  (where  be  would  have 
wandered,  had  he  had  no  assistance  but  from  the  cavaliers, 

for  ever)  till  the  Restoration  in  I66O. ^After  this  Scotland 

yielded  to  the  English,  and  presumed  no  more  to  enter  the 
lists,  for  power  and  dominion.  Indeed  she  was  wholl}^ 
subdued.  How  high  a  sense  the  parliament  had  of  Crom- 
well's services,  will  appear  from  the  instructions  given  to 
the  commissioners  whom  they  sent  to  compliment  him  on 
this  last  victory.  They  are  dated  Sept.  9,  1651,  and  are  as 
follows:  "  You  are  in  the  name  of  the  parliament,  to  con- 
gratulate his  lordship's  good  recovery  of  health,  after  his 
dangerous  sickness;  and  to  take  notice  of  his  unwearied 
labours  and  pain$  in  the  late  expedition  into  Scotland,  for 
the  service  of  this  commonwealth;  of  his  diligence  in  pro- 
secution of  the  enemy,  when  he  fled  into  England;  of  the 
great  hardships  and  hazards  he  hath  exposed  himself  to, 
and  paiticularly  at  the  late  fight  at  Worcester ;  of  the  pru- 
dent and  faithful  managing  and  conducting  throughout 
this  great  and  important  affair,  which  the  Lord  from 
heaven  hath  so  signally  blessed,  and  crowned  with  so  com-. 
pleat  and  glorious  an  issue.  Of  nil  which  you  are  to  make 
known  to  his  lordship,  the  parliament  hath  thought  fit,  by 
you,  to  certify  their  good  acceptance  and  great  satisfaction 

*  Clareadon,  vol.  VL  p.  409.  *>  History  of  Great  Britain,  vol.  II.  p.  29. 
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this  all Disputes  arising  with  the  Dutch, 

therein  :  and  for  the  same  yoa  are  to  return,  in  the  name  of 
the  parliament  and  commonwealth  of  England,  their  mo»t 
hearty  thanks :  as  also  to  the  rest  of  the  officers  and  soldiers^ 
for  their -great  and  gallant  services  done  to  this  common- 
Tirealth.  You  ate  likewise  to  let  his  lordship  know  that 
since,  by  the  great  blessing  of  God  upon  his  lordship's  and 
the  army's  endeavours,  the  enemy  i»  so  totally  defeated,  and 
the  state  of  affairs,  as  well  in  England  as  in  Scotland,  such, 
as  may  very  well  dispense  with  his  lordship's  continuance 
in  the  field;  they  do  desire  his  lordship,  for  the  better 
settlement  of  his  health,  to  take  such  rest  and  repose  as  he 
fiball  find  most  requisite  and  conducing  thereunto:  and  for 
that  purpose  to  make  his  repair  to,  and  residence  at  or 
within  some  few  miles  of  this  place,  whereby  also  the 
parliament  may  have  the  assistance  of  his  presence,  in  the 
great  and  important  consultations  for  the  further  settlement 
of  this  commonwealth,  which  they  are  now  upon*."  Mr. 
Whitlock,  who  was  one  of  the  commissioners,  tells  us, 
"  That  they  met  the  general  near  Aylesbury,  delivered  their 
message,  and  he  received  them  with  all  kindness  and  re- 
spect: that  he  gave  each  of  them  a  horse  and  two  Scots 
prisoners,  as  a  token  of  his  thankful  reception  of  the  par- 
liament's regard  in  sending  them  to  meet  and  congratulate 
him^."  Cromwell  was  also  met  at  Acton,  by  the  speaker, 
the  lord  president  Bradshaw,  many  members  of  parliament 
and  the  council  of  state,  with  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and 
sheriflTs;  and,  entering  London  in  a  coach  of  state,  was  re- 
ceived with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  joy.  And  to  crown 
all,  the  parliament  resolved  tbat  lands  of  inheritance  to  the 
yearly  value  of  4000/.  belonging  to  the  state,  be  settled 
upon  the  lord  general  Cromwell  and  his  heirs,  as  a  mark  of 
favour  from  the  parliament  for  his  great  and  eminent 
services  to  the  commonwealth''.    The  other  officers  were 


*  Parliamentary  History,  p  48.  vol.  XX.    And  Journal,  9th  Sept.  1651. 

*  Memorials,  p.  509.        *=  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  XX.  p.  50 — 52. 
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a  spirit  and  conduct  appeared  in  the  beliaviovir 

not  forgotten,  but  were  provided  for  out  of  Scotland,  which 
being  looked  on  in  some  measure  as  conquered,  it  was 
resolved  to  bring  in  an  act  for  asserting  the  riglit  of  the 
commonwealth  to  so  much  of  Scotland,  as  was  then  under 
the  forces  of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  settle  it  under  the 
government  thereof*.— Such  being  the  actions  of  Crom- 
well in  Scotland,  and  at  Worcester,  we  are  not  to  wonder 
that  his  panegyrists  talked  of  them  in  lofty  terms,  and  pre- 
ferred him  to  ancient  heroes  for  valour  and  fortitude.  The 
learned  reader,  possibly,  may  be  pleased  with  a  specimen 
of  them  :  "  In  victoriis  tuis  tam  multis  Olivari,  quaj  sunt 
eb  nobiliores,  qu6  difficiliores,  periculosiores,  formidabiliores 
pugnae  fuere,  celeritatem  certfe  tuam,  fortitudinemqu^  superi- 
oribus  heroibus  .  omnibus  long^  clariorem  arbitror,  quippe 
jquoft  vel  explosi  sclopi  globulus  cum  audaci^  su^  pro- 
utravisset  illico.  Atque  ut  ingenu^  fatear,  long^  plus  aestimo 
virtute  tna  superatam  Cambriam,  atque  post  fractos  tam 
multos,  eosqui^  Scotorum  valentissimos  exercitus,  k  te  cap- 
turn  Edeuburgum,  Sterlinumqufe,  atque  ex  consequent! 
Scotiam  universam.  In  Hibernii  vero  Tredam  vi  captam, 
Hiberniaraque  redactam ;  in  AngUa,  Scotorum  exercitu 
potentissimo  defensam,  munitissimamqu^  tum  natura  loci, 
tum  arte  Vigorniam,  vi  tamen  occupatam,  plus  inquam,  ex 
animi  mei  sinceritate  victorias  hasce  tnas  facio,  qu&mCyri, 
Alexandri,  Julii  CsBsaris  laureas  omnes,  habiti  ratione 
temporis,  locorom,  hostiumqae^." — ^Another  speaking  of 
hin>,  said,  "  Ille  est,  Ule  est,  auditores  admiremini!  Cujus 
iunius  fortitudo  plus  bienuio  profecit,  quam  centenis  seculis 
inajores  nostri  profuerant,  vel  forsan  nepotes  profuturi. 
Nempe  per  ultimam  Thulen  auspiciis  obstupescendis  voli- 
itantia  vexilla  protulit,  &  ultra  Romanas  aquilas,  exercituum 

victrices  alas  explicuit*^." A  third  describes  the  battle  of 

Worcester  in  the  following  manner:  "  Ad  extremum  illi^d 

*  Journal,  9th  Sept  ^  Parallelum  Olivae  ncc  non  Olivarii,  p.  125. 

^  Oratio  Aoniversaria  in  diem  Inaugurationis  Olivari,  per  Fisher. fol.  I/)nd.  16^. 
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of  the  new  commonwealth'*,  which  surprised 

Sf  maximum^  in  quo  de  summa  rei  Scoti  dimicamnt;  pne- 
lium  veiiio.  Illud  inquam  Vigoniianiim,  omnibus  totius 
ante  acta?  aetatis  acerrimis  comparandum  :  Nam  neque  apud 
tp  Mantineam  Thebani  cum  Lacedemoniis,  neque  apud  Zamam 
Annibal  cum  Scipione,  neque  in  Pharsalicis  campis  Pomp- 
ejus  cum  Caisare,  neque  apud  Mutinani  cum  Antonio  Con- 
sules,  neque  apud  Philippos  cum  Augusto  &  Antonio 
Brutus  &  Cassius  acrius  8c  peninacius  dimicarunt*."  The 
victory  at  Worcester,  and  the  respect  and  applause  almost 
universally  attending  him,  inspired  Cromwell,  probably, 
first  of  all  with  the  desire  of  dispossessing  his  masters,  and 
seizing  the  supreme  command.  The  reasons  of  this  asser- 
tion will  be  found  in  the  note  45. 

^^  Disputes  arising  with  the  Dutch,  a  spirit  and  Conduct 
appeared  in  the  English  commonwealth,  8cc.]  froiti  the 
beginning  of  the  quarrel  between  Charles  and  the  parlia- 
ment, the  Dutch  had  acted  somewh|it  partially  in  his  ma- 
-  jesty's  favour.  Arms  and  ammunition,  officers  and  private 
soldiers,  together  with  some  ships,  had  been  procured  from 
them  at  different  times  by  the  queen  and  her  agents.  On 
complaint  of  these  things  from  the  parliament,  by  their 
agent  Mr.  Strickland,  orders  were  given  to  put  a  stop  to 
every  thing  of  this  kind,  and  to  observe  the  most  exact 
neutrality.  But  among  a  money-loving  people  this  was  but 
ill  observed,  and  therefore  orders  were  given  to  the  com- 
manders of  the  English  ships,  to  seize  all  Dutch  ships  on 
which  were  provisions,  stores,  ammunition  or  any  other 
thing  belonging  to  or  intended  for  the  enemy :  which  orders 
were  well  obeyed,  and  caused  great  complaints  in  Holland 
against  the  parliament,  who,  however,  were  not  to  be  moved 
from  their  resolution  ^.  In  the  beginning  of  January,  1645^ 
the  States-General  sent  ambassadors  into  England,  who, 
though  respectfully  treated  by  the  parliament,  made  no 

•  Panegyriciis  Crorawelli,  p.  35.  4to.  1654.  •>  See  Secrets  discovered  1 

or  England's  Coni|[>laint  against  the  States-General.  4to.  Load.  1643. 
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the  nations.    The  war  was  commenced  and 

address  to  it,  but  repaired  to  the  king  at  Oxford,  and,  after 
abiding  there  six  weeks,  returned  to  London  14,  164S. 
They  then  presented  ''  A  paper  to  each  of  the  speakers  of 
the  houses  of  parhamcnt,  with  a  memorandum  to  that  de^ 
livered  to  the  house  of  peers,  in  these  words  :  Delivered  by 
the  embassadors  of  the  lords  estates,  unto  Mounsier  the 
Baron  Grey  of  Werk,  speaker,  to  be  communicated  to  the 
lords  of  the  parliament,  this  14  day  of.  March,  1643.  The 
other  to  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  commons,  with  a  me- 
morandum in  these  words ;  Delivered  by  the  embassadors 
of  the  lords  estates,  unto  Mr.  William  Lenthall,  speaker,  to 
be  communicated  to  the  S^^  commons  of  parliament  this  14 
day  of  March,  1643."  To  the  matter  of  these  papers,  the 
lords  and  commons  could  give  no  answer,  in  respect  they 
were  not  addressed  to  them  in  such  words,  either  for  the 
matter  or  manner,  as  that  they  could  legally,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  parliament,  take  notice  of  them  as  di- 
rected to  themselves;  However,  that  the  ambassadors 
might  not  plead  ignorance  concerning  the  form  of  address, 
the  parliament  were  willing  that  some  of  their  members 
should  repair  to  them,  to  acquaint  them  therewith,  who  did 
accordiogly,  and  left  the  same  in  writing  with  them :  but 
this  for  the  present  made  no  alteration  in  their  behaviour. 
On  the  4th  of  May,  1644,  the  ambassadors  came  to  the 
speaker  of  the  houSe  of  commons,  and  by  him  presented 
liieir  service  to  the  paillament,  protesting  their  desires  to 
do  good  J  but  that  they  met  with  no  success ;  and  so  took 
their  leave  for  Oxford  again.  But  when  they  perceived  the 
parliament  army  to  come  near  to  Oxford,  where  they  then 
^iprerei  with  the  king,  they  came  out  with  white  flags  before 
them,  and  moved  the  earl  of  Essex,  for  a  treaty  :  his  cx- 
cellency  assured  them  that  it  belonged  only  to  the  parlia- 
ment to  appoint  such  a  treaty.  Upon  this  they  returned  to 
Oxford  ;  and  from  thence  they  came  with  their  white  flags, 
which  were  still  carried  before  them  all  the  way  as  they 
passed^  even  into  the  city  of  London.    Some  pcrspns  from 
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carried  on  in  a  manner  equally  honourable  to 

Oxford  came  up  in  their  train,  obnoxious  to  the  parliament. 
^^  After  their  return  hither,  about  the  IQth  of  June,^'  says 
lijbe  parliaipent,  "they  sent  messages  to  the  houses,  that 
^ey  had  something  to  deliver  from  your  lordships ;  [the 
States  of  Holland,  to  whom  the  declaration  from  whence  I 
transcribe  this  is  addressed]  whereunto,  about  two  or  three 
days  after,  this  answer  was  sent  them  ;  that  the  houses  did 
expect  that  they  should  make  their  demand  of  audience  in 
writing,  with  which  if  the  houses  rested  satisfied,  tbat  they 
would  come  to  them  as  to  the  parliament  of  England,  audi- 
ence should  be  given  them  in  each  house  apart;  which 
they  did  by  their  writing  dat^d  the  5th  of  July,  whereby 
they  presented  their  desires  as  to  the  lords  and  commons 
assembled  in  the  parliament  of  England,  and  thereupon  had 
audience  given  them  in  each  house  the  18th  day  of  tbe 
same  month,  with  a  most  honourable  and  respective  redep? 
tion.  At  the  same  time  they  delivered  their  letters  of  cin^ 
dence  from  your  lordships,  and  offered  their  interposition 
and  mediation  for  the  composing  the  differences  between 
his  majesty  and  the  parliament,  which  they  left  in  writingjj 
together  with  a  memorial  for  reparation  of  damages  sus- 
tained by  some  merchants  and  masters  of  ships  of  the 
United-provinces,  in  tjieir  ships  and  course  of  trading,  with 
desire  that  commissioners  might  be  appointed  for  settling 

the  things  complained  of." This  had  the  semblance  of 

fair  dealing. — But  the  Dutch  ambassadors  were  far  enough 
from  interposing  and  mediating  impartially.  For  in  their 
letters  to  their  masters  they  pensured  the  parliament's  pror 
ceedingS)  misrepresented  their  designs,  anid  made  applica- 
tions for  peace  on  terms  unsuitable  to  the  safety  and  welfare 
of  the  parliament  *.  With  respect  to  the  damages  they  pre- 
tended to  have  sustained  in  their  ships,  it  appeared  to  have 
been  in  a  good  measure  redressed  by  the  parliament,  though 


*  DeclaralioD  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  written  to  tbe  hi^h  and  mighty 
^rds,  t)ie  SUtesrOeneral,  &c,  4to.  Lond.  printed  for  Laurence  Blaiklock,  l€4i. 
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those  who  directed  and  those  who  executed  it. 

they  were  importunately  clamorous  and  troublesome  on  this 
faead^  and  at  the  same  time  did  the  ships  of  the  parliament 
damage  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  without  making  any 
satisfaction*. 1  have  the  more  willingly  given  the  ac- 
count of  these  matters,  because  the  declarations  in  which 
they  are  contained  are  very  little  known,  and  the  memory 
of  the  facts  like  to  be  lost;  the  declarations,  though  some 
of  the  finest  in  the  English  tongue,  in  point  of  composition, 
being  unaccountably  omitted  in  the  Parliamentary  History, 
where  their  importance  justly  intitled  them  to  a  place.     But 
to  return-^^The  same  inclination  to  the  royal  cause  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Dutch  on  other  occasions.     They  interposed 
iritb  regard  to  the  execution  of  Charles  I. ;  they  made  com- 
pliments of  condolence  to  Charles  IL  on  the  murder,  as  they 
called  it,  of  his  royal  father ;  acknowledged  him  to  be  right-^ 
fill  and  lawful  king  of  England  **,  and  afforded  him  a  refuge 
in  their  dominions.     "  The  ministers  in  Holland  came  like- 
wise^ in  a  body  to  the  king,  and  declared  their  detestation  of 
the  said  horrid  murder,  and  the  Sunday  following  preached 
in  most  of  the  churches  thereabouts,  agaidst  the  impiety 
and  wickedness  thereof:  whereby   the  people  there  were 
very  much  enraged  against  all  that  had  favoured  or  assisted 
any  ways  the  rebels  in  England;  insomuch  that  Strickland 
(their  agent  there)  dared  not  to  go  out  o£  his  lodging,  for 
fear  the  people  would  tear  him  in  pieces  V    This  was  the 
temper  and  disposition  of  the  Dutch,  as  described  by  Sir 
G.  Radcliff,  in  a  letter  written  from  the  Hague^  Feb.  13-23, 
1648-9.      And  it  is  well  known  that  Dr.  Dorislaus,  who 
was  sent  over  thither  to  act  as  a  joint-agent  with  Strick- 
land, was  assassinated  on  the  second  day  of  May  following, 
and  his  murderers  permitted  to  escape ;  though  it  must  be 
confessed  at  the  same  time,   that  the  States-General  offered 
a  reward  of  a  IQOO  gilders  for  apprehending  the  assassins, 

•  A  second  Declaration  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  the  proceeding  with  the 
Ambassadors  of  the  States-General.  4to.  Sept.  18,  1645.  *»  Ormonde's  SUte 

papers,  voU  I.  p.  293.  f  Id^  ibid* 
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So   that  considering  the  valour  and  wisdom 

and  declared  it  death  for  any  to  harbour  them. The  fol- 
lowing txtract  from  Wicquefort,  will  in  a  good  degree  con- 
firm what  has  been  here  related. — "  The  party  of  ihe  parlia* 
ment  at  London  was  already  very  considerable,  when  it  sent 
Walter  Strickland  to  the  Hague  in  the  month  of  September, 
1642;  but  as  soon  as  be  had  demanded  audience,  Boswell, 
who  was  there  on  the  part  of  the  king  of  England,  opposed 
it,  and  represented  that  the  parliament  being  but  a  body 
without  a  soul,  in  the  absence,  and  without  the  king's  war- 
ran  try,  had  neither  the  power  to  determine  any  thing  within 
the  country,  nor  the  authority  to  set  on  fool  negotiations 
out  of  the  kingdom,  without  the  permission  of  itewgn^ 
leign.  Strickland  seeing  that  the  States-General  (to  v^umu 
he  had  sent  his  letters  of  credence)  returned  JiiiTi  no  aeft- 
sage,  went  one  day  into  one  of  their  ante-rooms,  and  de- 
manded audience.  They  sent  him  word  by  two  deputies, 
that  his  letter  of  credence  not  being  yet  translated  out 
of  English,  the  States  desired  him  to  consider  if  it  might 
not  be  proper  for  him  to  give  in  his  proposals  in  writing, 
that  they  might  be  translated  at  the  same  time:  but  he 
made  answer,  that  ho  had  orders  to  deliver  them  by  word  of 
mouth,  and  that  if  they  delayed  giving  him  auditaice  that 
day,  he  would  take  it  as  a  refusal,  and  would  consider  what 
was  proper  for  him  to  do.  This  resolution  obliged  the 
States  to  send  him  a  deputy  of  each  province,  to  whom  he 
laid  open  his  commission,  and  left  with  them  his  proposals 
in  writing;  howeter  be  had  no  public  audience,  notwith- 
standing the  deputies  of  the  province  of  Holland  asked  it 
with  as  much  warmth  as  himself.  The  States-General  came 
to  some  resolutions  upon  his  memorial,  and  assured  him 
they  would  always  observe  an  exact  neutrality  between  the 
king  and  the  parliament.  An  expression  that  gives  to  un- 
derstand, that  the  States  acknowledged  that  there  were  two 
parties  formed  in  England,  and  that,  lor  particular  reasops, 
(which  cannot  be  unknown)  they  had  more  consideration  for 
the   one  than  the  other.     They  gave  sufficient  testimony 
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exerted,  and  the  success  which  attended  the 

thereof  the  second  voyage  the  same  Strickland  made  to  the 
Hague,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  late  king,  which 
had  not  removed  the  difl^culties  of  his  admission.  Doris- 
laus,  his  colleague,  had  been  murthered  there;  so  that 
Strickland,  not  thinking  himself  safe,  made  pressing  in- 
stances to  be  admitted,  and  dispatched.  The  deputies  of 
Holland  seconded  his  instances,  and  continually  represented, 
that  audience  could  not  be  refused  him  without  breaking 
the  neutrality,  which  the  States  had  promised  to  preserve 
inviolable.  But  all  these  good  offices  were  of  no  use,  for 
the  deputies  of  the  six  other  provinces  declared,  they  could 
come  to  no  resolution  in  an  affair  of  this  nature  without  the 
express  order  of  their  principals,  who  did  not  explain 
themselves  upon  the  matter :  insomuch  that  Strickland  (who 
was  in  continual  uneasiness  on  the  account  of  the  accident 
which  had  happened  to  Dorislaus)  seeing  the  obstinacy  of 
the  six  provinces,  backed  by  the  authority  of  the  prince  of 
Orange,  was  invincible,  went  back  to  England.  This  pro- 
ceeding of  theirs  was  the  more  surprizing,  because  the  States 
had  an  ambassador  with  the  same  parliament,  whose  minis- 
ter they  treated  so  unworthily,  and  which  not  wanting  the 
means  to  resent  it,  soon  revenged  itself  so  cruelly,  that 
there  was  all  the  reason  in  the  world  to  repent  of  the  little 
regard  had  been  shewn  to  8  power^  which  made  a  great  part 
of  Europe  tremble  *."    ' 

The  parliament,  to  whom  the  temper  and  conduct  of  the 
Dutch  were  not  unknown,  determined,  if  possible,  to  alter 
their  disposition,  and  bring  them  into  an  union  with  them- 
selves. For  this  end  it  was  reported  by  the  lord  viscount 
Lisle  from  the  courfcil  of  state,  as  the  opinion  of  that 
council,  "  That  as  the  state  of  affairs  now  stands,  a  public 
minister  be  sent  from  the  parliament  to  the  present  assembly 
of  the  United  Provinces.  And  it  being  resolved  by  the  par- 
liament that  a  public  minister  be  sent  thither,  it  was  referred 

*  Wicquefort's  Embassador  and  bis  Functions,  p«  7.  fol.  Loud.  1716. 
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commonwealth  in  this  war,  as  well  as  in  the  re^ 

to  the  council  of  slate  to  consider  of  such  persons  as  they 
should  think  fit  to  be  sent  from  the  parliament,  and  to  pre- 
pare instrtiptions,  commissions,  and  letters  of  credence  for 
them''."  In  pursuance  of  this  order,  the  council  of  state 
presented  the  lord  chief-justice  St.  John,  and  Walter  Strick- 
land, Esq.  to  be  sent  as  ambassadors  extraordinary  to  the 
United  Provinces,  who  being  approved  of  by  the  parlia- 
ment, ha4  their  commission,  instructions  and  letters  of  cre- 
dence delivered  to  them  by  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  house,  by 
the  command  of  the  parliament**.  "And  to  prevent  such 
another  attempt  as  had  been  made  upon  our  fonner  agent, 
forty  gentlemen  were  appointed  to  attend  him  [St.  John] 
for  his  security  and  honour,  ten  thousand  pounds  being  do- 
Jivered  to  the  lord  ambassadors  steward,  for  the  expence  of 
tlie  embassy.  Yet  this  great  equipiage  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  a  public  affront  which  wa*  offered  him  by  prince 
Edward,  one  of  the  Palatine  family,  as  he  was  passing  the 
streets ^"  The  ambassadors  arrived  at  Rotterdam,  March 
14,  1651,  N.  S.  On  the  20th,  they  were  admitted  to  an 
audience  in  the  assembly  of  the  States-General  at  the 
!Hague,  where  St.  John,  in  a  very  handsome  speech,  after 
haying  mentioned  the  ancient  alliances  between  the  two 
Rations,  and  the  mutual  benefit  resulting  from  thence,  de- 
clared ^'  That  the  parliament  did  desire  that  this  pious  and 
3trict  confederacy  and  league  of  amity,  derived  from  their 
ancestors  unto  them,  may  from  themselves  be  transmitted 
unto  posterity,  if  God  so  please:  and  such,  said  he,  is  the 
sincere  love  and  good  will  which  the  commonwealth  of 
England  bcareth  unto  their  neighbours  of  the  United-Pro- 
vinces, begotten  and  conserved  upon  the  grounds  before  ex- 
pressed, that  they  are  willing  to  enter  into  a  more  intimate 
alliance  and  nearer  union  with  them  than  formerly  hatli 
})een,  whereby  a  more  real  and  intrinsical  interest  of  each  in 
other,  may  be  contracted  for   their  mutual  good. My 

«» Journfil,  21  Jan.  1650.  ^  Id,  Feb.  25,  1650.  «  Ludlow,  vol  I.  p.  34*. 
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ductioaVof  Scillj,    Jersey,    Guernsey,   Mai^ 

lords^  you  see  the  commoawealth  of  England  (notwithstaud- 
ing  the  many  discouragements  they  have  found,  and  just 
cause  given  them  of  laying  aside  the  thought  of  any  fartlier 
motion  of  thjs  kind)  have  begun  to  you,  and  in  matters  of 
highest  concernment  unto  both;  led  thereunto,  (such  is 
the  mercy  of  God)  not  out  of  necessity  but  cbokCir  Thia 
their  good-will  deserves  all  acceptation  on  your  part,  With 
whom  it  now  rests,  and  will,  they  doubt  not,  produce  reso- 
lutions answerable  and  timely;  and  whatsoever  issue  it  shall 
please  God  in  his  wisdom  to  give,  they  shall  always  have 
the  satisfaction  of  having  done  what  befitted  them,  and 
what  the  welfare  of  the  true  reformed  religion,  and  the 
other  great  and  common  •interests  of  both  states  obliged 

them  to  do  V The  English  ambassadors  on  the  10th  of 

May  following  proposed  to  the  States-General  that  the  two 
commonwealths  might  be  confederated  friends,  joined  and 
allied  together  for  the  defence  and  preservation  of  the  liber- 
ties and  freedom  of  the  people  of  each,  against  all  whom- 
soever that  shall  attempt  the  disturbance  of  either  state  by 
sea  or  land ;  or  be  declared  enemies  to  the  freedom  and  li- 
berties of  the  people  living  under  either  of  the  said  govern- 
ments**. In  short,  they  proposed  an  intire  union  and  coali- 
tion. One  article  in  their  proposals  is  too  remarkable  to  be 
omitted. — "  We  propound,"  say  they,  "  that  no  rebel  or 
declared  enemy  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  shall  be 
received  into  or  be  sufl'ered  to  abide  in  any  of  the  castles, 
towns,  ports,  creeks,  or  other  places  priviledged  or  not  pri-^ 
yiledged,  which  the  prince  of  Orange,  princess  Mary,  the 
jpelict  of  William  late  prince  of  Orange,  or  any  other  per- 
son of  what  degree  soever,  have  or  hereafter  shall  have  or 
possess  by  any  title  whatsoever  within  the  dominions  and 
jurisdictions  of  the  United-Provinces,  nor  suflFered  by  the 
said  prince,  princess,  or  any  other  person,  to  be  received 
into  or  abide  therein ;  neither  shall  the  lords  states  of  the 

•  ParliamenUry  History,  vol,  XIX.  p.  469, 470.         *»  Tliurloe,  voj.  I.  p.  182. 
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Virginia  and  Barbadoes ;   considering  I  say. 

United- Provinces,  peniiil  or  suffei"  Id  any  of  the  places 
aforesaid,  any  assistance,  counsel  or  favour,  in  sliips,  mcu, 
money,  victuals,  or  in  any  other  manner  to  he  given,  by 
tlie  said  prince  or  princess,  or  any  other  person,  to  any  Buch 
reheJ  or  declared  ciiemj-,  but  shall  openly  and  expresiy 
prohibit  and-liiiiclcr  ihe  same.  And  if  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  princess  IVIary,  or  any  other  person  or  persons  living  or 
lemaining  in  the  jurisdiction  of  tlie  United-Provinces,  or 
undtr  their  power,  do  to  the  contrary  hereof,  then  as  well 
the  said  prince  and  princess,  and  all  and  every  such  other 
person  and  persons  so  doing  as  aforesaid,  shall,  for  their 
respective  lives,  forfeit  and  lose  all  such  castles,  ton'^B, 
villages,  lands,  and  Other  places,  which  they  or  any  of  than 
shall  at  such  time  have  or  pretend  to  have  hy  any  title  what- 
soever; and  likewise  ttiatno  rebels  or  declared  enemy  of  the 
States  of  the  United-Provinces  shall  be  received  into,  or  be 
sniFered  in  any  of  the  castles,  towns,  ports,  or  other  places, 
priviledged  or  not  privilcdgcd,  which  any  person  or  persons, 
of  what  degree  or  quality  soever  he  be,  have  or  shall  hold 
or  possess  within  the  commonwealth  of  England  or  domi- 
nion thereof,  by  any  titie  whatsoever,  nor  sullered  by  any 
such  person  or  persons,  or  any  other,  to  he  received  there- 
into, or  abide  therein,  under  like  penalties'."  The  States 
General  did  not  seem  at  all  desirous  of  this  coalition,  though 
they  refused  not  to  treat  thereon :  but  while  the  negotiation 
was  on  foot,  St.  John  receiving  the  affront  above-men tionedj 
complained  thereof  to  the  States  more  than  once,  and  as- 
sured them  that  the  parliament  expected  reparation.  The 
ambassadors  also  protested  in  the  name  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  against  the  States  styling  the  late  kttig> 
Chailes  I.  "  Which  imphes,"  said  they,  "that  there  W'a 
second  Charles  king  of  England." 

■  In  this  spirited  manner,  agreeably  to  their  instructions^ 
did  these  gentlemen  behave,  and  so  little  were  they  disposed 


*Thurioe,T«L  l.p.  1S3.    And  Jootnal,  9!i(Ji  Ap.  16^1. 
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the  conquests  made  both  at  home  and  abroad, 

to  have  the  sovereignty  of  their  masters  attacked,  even  in 
the  most  distant  manner.  But  though  the  ambassadors  were 
extremely  diligent,  nothing  to  the  purpose  was  to  be  doiie| 
with  the  Dutch,  as  appears  by  the  following  extract  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Thurloe  to  Mr.  Walter  l^rost,  secretary  to 
the  council  of  state;  dated  Hague,  June  6-i6,  l65l.  ■  ^*If 
we  had  not  by  a  good  providence  of  God  got  anc  opportu- 
nity to  put  this  people  to  a  tryal  by  our  being  continued 
here,  they  might  by  their  last  paper,  wherein  they  offerred 
the  treaty  of  1495,  and  their  large  professions,  past  with 
the  credulous  people  of  England  for  some  kind  of  honest 
men,  and  good  neighbours ;  but  upon  this  occasion,  I  am 
confident  they  appear  to  be  perfectly  of  the  Soots  mould, 
by  converse  with  whom  and  the  French,  they  havfe  learnt 
the  art  of  making  huge  professions,  and  in  such  a  manner, 
that  men  are  almost  necessitated  to  believe  them;  and  at 
the  same  time,  intend  to  perform  no  more  of  them  than  ap- 
parently stands  with  their  own  advantage ;  which  yet  I  am 
confident  they  will  not  arrive  at  npon  this  occasion;  and  I 
hope  God  will  give  wisdom  to  my  lords  so  to  manage  their 
farewell  in  that  manner,  that  the  commonwealth  of  Eng- 
land shall  not  lose  either  in  honour  or  interest  upon  this 

occasion*."-^ ^The  day  fixed   the   second  time  (for  the 

first  had  been  expired,  and  a  farther  day  given  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  States)  being  near  ^t  hand,  the  ambassadors 
gave  notice  of  their  intended  departure  to  the  States,  ex- 
pressing their  sorrow  for  the  unsuccessfulness  of  their  nego- 
tiation, and  their  hopes  that  hereafter  a  treaty  might  be 
concluded.  Whereupon  the  States-General  in  a  declaration 
justified  their  proceedings ;  entreated  the  stay  of  the  ambas- 
sadors; and  professed  their  readiness  to  contribute  their 
best  endeavours  to  perfect  the  treaty.  This  of  course  pro- 
duced a  recapitulation,  in  which,  after  shewing  how  un- 
satisfactory the  answers  to  their  propositions  had  been,   the 

'Thurloe, vol.  I. p.  IS/^. 
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aud  the  attention  paid  to  the  grandeur  and 

embassadors  concluded.in  the  following  manner:  '^As  to 
their  dissatisfaction  concerning  our  coming  away^  we  con- 
that  we  had  said  enough  therein  to  their  commis* 
[oners,  whom  they  had  sent  twice  to  us  about  the  same; 
as  that  the  parliament  had  now  thrice  sent  their  agents  and 
n^inisters  unto  thcnf ;  and  that  as  they  were  no  way  bound 
to  send  them  unto  them  at  all,  so  was  it  in  their  own  choice 
aud  power  to  limit  the  time  of  their  abode.  Neither  were 
they  therein  surprized,  we  having  always  from  the  first  day 
of  the  treaty  told  them,  that  our  time  was  limited  and  but 
short;  and  that  therefore  a  slow  proceeding  on  their  part 
would  render  the  treaty  fruitless ;  and  that  they  had  cause 
rather  to  t^ke  it  as  a  great  expression  of  love  and  friendship 
in  the  parliament,  that  they  alone  had  so  ofteo  and  for  so 
long  time  intended  and  prosecuted  these  matters  of  joint 
and  equal  concernment  unto  both  states ;  and  that  when  the 
commonwealth  of  England  is  out  of  possession  of  what 
they  ought  to  enjoy  by  the  treaty  of  1495,  and  the  Nether- 
lands in  the  full  possession  of  what  is  of  greatest  advantage 
unto  them  by  that  treaty ;  that  yet  the  commonwealth  of 
England  should  be  content  in  this  friendly  and  amicable 
way  of  a  treaty,  to  seek  and  expect  from  them  a  perform- 
ance of  what  is  done  on  their  parts*." When  the  States' 

commissioners  came  to  take  leave  of  the  ambassadors  at 
their  departure,  it  is  said  St.  John  spoke  to  them  in  these 
terms  :  *'  My  lords,  you  have  an  eye  upon  the  event  of  th^ 
affairs  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland,  and  therefore  do  refuse 
the  friendship  we  have  offered.  Now  I  can  assure  yoy, 
that  many  in  the  parliament  were  of  opinion  that  we  should 
not  have  come  hither,  or  any  ambassadors  to  be  sent  to  you 
before  they  had  superated  these  matters  between  them  and 
that  king,  and  then  expected  your  ambassadors  to  us.  I 
now  perceive  our  error,  and  that  these  gentlemen  were  ia 
the  right :  in  a  short  time  you  shall  see  that  business  endedy 

■  Xhurloc,  vol.  I.  p.  195. 
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welfare  of  the  nation  in  all  these  transactions, 

and  then  you  will  come  to  us  and  seek  what  we  have  freely 
offerred,  when  it  shall  perplex  you  that  you  have  refused 

our  proffer*/' On  the  return  of  the  ambassadors,   theyy 

by  order,  attended  the  house,  and  sitting  in  their  places  as 
members,  "St.  John,  the  lord  ambassador  Strickland  stand- 
ing by  him,  gave  an  account  of  their  negotiation  ;  and  it  was 
resolved  that  the  parliament  doth  approve  of  all  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  lords  ambassadors,  and  that  they  have  the 
thanks  of  the  house,  for  their  great  and  faithful  service.'* 
The  proceedings  in  this  treaty  were  also  ordered  to  be  enter- 
ed in  a  book  by  themselves,  and  all  persons  prohibited  from 
inspecting  the  same  (except  members  of  parliament)  with- 
^out  leave.  And  the  whole  matter  of  the  report,  and  the 
several  papers,  were  referred  to  the  council  of  state  to  con- 
sider what  was  fit  to  be  done  therein,  for  the  best  advantage 
of  the  commonwealth,  and  to  report  the  same  to  the 
house  ^» — On  the  9th  of  October,  the  house  passed  the 
famous  act  intitled  by  them,  "  Goods  from  foreign  parts 
by  whom  to  be  imported :"  prohibiting  goods  to  be  import- 
&i,  from  Asia,  Africa^  America,  and  even  Europe,  with 
some  few  exceptions,  into  England,  Ireland  or  the  domi- 
gk>iis  thereunto  belonging,  but  in  English  vessels.  This 
J09m  the  famous  navigation  act,  of  which  more  shall  be 
'  j^k^n  hereafter.  The  states  being  highly  provoked  hereat, 
-  d^oi  over  ambassadors  to  mitigate  if  possible  the  rigour  of 
diis  law,  and  bring  things  to  an  accommodation.  Com- 
'  missioners  hereupon  were  empowered  by  the  parliament  to 
hear  their  proposals,  and  make  proper  demands  on  the  be- 
half of  the  commonwealth.  For  demands  they  had  about 
the  Amboyna  business  ;  the  fishery;  the  right  of  the  flag  ; 
and  other  matters  in  which  the  interest  and  dignity  of  the 
English  nation  weie  concerned.  But  while  the  negotiation 
was  carried  on,  in  May  1652,  the  fleets  of  the  two  republics 
being  near  each  other  an  engagement  ensued,  to  the  ad- 

■  Heath's  Chronicle  of  the  Civil  Wars,  p.  287.  Folio,  Lond.  1676.        *  Journal, 
Sa  July,  1651. 
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we  are  not  to  wonder  that  men  imputed  to  them 

vantage  of  the  English,  who  sunk  one  Dutch  ship  and  took 
another*.  The  Dutch  ambassadors,  alarmed  at  this  en- 
counter, which  had  turned  out  so  unexpectedly  to  their 
disgrace,  put  in  several  papers  to  the  council  of  state, 
"  Protesting  that  what  happened  was  without  the  knowledge 
^mnd  against  the  wills  of  their  masters^  that  'twas  with  grief 
wd  astonishment  they  had  heard  the  fatal  news  of  that 
rash  action ;  that  they  were  greatly  desirous  of  concluding 
things  in  an  amicable  manner,  and  therefore  requested  that 
by  no  means  the  business  of  the  concluding  of  the  treaty  be 
put  dff,  and  that  such  unfortunate  mischances  may  be 
UYOided,  and  an  everlasting  peace  established  between  both 
the  nations/'  But  little  heed  was  given  to  these  requests 
or  apologies.  By  admiral  Blake's  relation ;  by  the  informa- 
tion of  two  Dutch  captains,  prisoners,  taken  before  geaeral 
Cromwell,  and  Dennis  Bond,  Esq.  at  Dover,  May  22,  l652; 
and  from  several  other  examinations  taken  at  tl>at  time^ 
before  the  same  gentlemen,  it  appearing  that  the  Dutch 
sought  an  opportunity  to  quarrel,  and  to  brave  us  upon  ou^ 
own  coast,  the  parliament  returned  the  following  answer  to 

the  )[)apers  of  their  ambassadors. "  The  parliament  of 

the  commonwealth  of  England,  calling  to  mind  with  wA^t 
continued  demonstrations  of  friendshipy  and  sincere  affec- 
tions, from  the  very  beginning  of  their  intestine  troubles 
they  have  proceeded  towards  their  neighbours  of  the  United- 
Provinces,  omitting  nothing  on  their  part  that  might  coft- 

*  The  D«tch  account,  as  given  in  Burchett,  is  as  follows :  "  Van  Tromp  pot 
to  sea  with  the  fleet,  to  convoy  home  some  merchant  ships,  but  had  ordeti  to 
avoid  engaging  with  the  English,  if  possible,  and  lo  pay  the  usual  respect  to  their 
flag»  if  he  chanced  to  meet  them  in  the  narrow  seas.  Ue  was  forced  by  a  tempest 
on  the  English  coast,  but  quitud  it  again  as  soon  as  possible,  and  made  towards 
Calais;  but  being  informed  that  the  English  were  pursuing  some  merchant  ships, 
ht  advanced  to  their  relief,  and  met  Blake  with  the  English  fleet,  who  had  orders 
(the  Dutch  say)  to  attack  them.  Tromp  prepared  to  give  the  usual  houourf  to  the 
Snglish  flag,  and  ordered  one  of  his  captains  to  go  on  board  with  a  compliment  to 
the  English  admiral ;  but  Blake  having  no  regard  to  these  marks  of  submission^ 
fired  twice  at  Tromp*s  ship,  who  made  no  return  till  he  had  received  a  third  shot, 
and  then  the  fight  began.'' Naval  History,  p.  293. 
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dace  to  a  good  correspondence  with  them,  and  to  a  growing 
tip  into  a  more  near  and  strict  union  tlian  formerly,  do  find 
themselves  much  surprized  with  the  unsutable  returns  that 
have  been  made  thereunto,  and  especially  at  the  acts  of 
hostility  lately  committed  in  the  very  roads  of  England  upoa 
the  fleet  of  this  commonwealth,  the  matter  of  fact  whereof 
stated  in  clear  proofs,  is  hereunto  annexed ;  [they  arc 
Blake's  letter,  and  depositions  just  above  mentioned]  upou 
serious  and  deliberate  consideration  of  all,  and  of  the 
several  papers  delivered  in  by  your,  excellencies  to  the 
councel  of  state,  the  parliament  thinks  fit  to  give  this 
answer  to  those  papers  :  The  parliament,  as  they  would  be 
willing  to  make  a  charitable  construction  of  the  expreasions 
used  in  the  said  papers,  endeavouring  to  represent  the  late 
engagement  of  the  fleets  to  have  happened  without  the 
knowledge,  and  against  the  mind  of  your  superiours;  so 
when  they  consider  how  disagreeable  to  that  profession  the 
resolutions  and  actions  of  your  state  and  their  ministers  at 
sea  have  been,  even  in  the  midst  of  a  treaty  offerred  by 
themselves,  and  managed  here  by  your  excellencies,  the 
extraordinary  preparations  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail  of 
men  of  war,  without  any  visible  occasion  but  what  doth  now 
appear  (a  just  ground  of  jealousie  in  your  own  judgments^ 
>vhen  your  lordships  pretended  to  excuse  it)  and  the  instruc- 
tions themselves  given  by  your  said  superiours  to  their 
commanders  at  sea,  do  find  too  much  cause  to  believe 
that  the  lords,  the  states  general  of  the  United-Provinces, 
have  an  intention,  by  force  to  usurp  the  known  rights  of 
£i^gland  in  the  seas,  to  destroy  the  fleets  that  are,  under 
God,  their  walls  and  bulwarks,  and  thereby  expose  this 
commonwealth  to  invasion  at  their  pleasure,  as  by  this  late 
action  they  have  attempted  to  do :  whereupon  the  parlia- 
ment conceive  they  are  obliged  to  endeavour,  with  God'tf 
assistance,  as  they  shall  have  opportunity,  to  seek  repara- 
tion of  the  wrongs  already  suffered,  and  security  that  the 
like  be  not  attempted  for  the  future.  Nevertheless,  with 
ihi$  mind  and  desire,  that  all  differences  betwixt  the  nations 
may.  (if  possibly)  be  peaceably  and  frieadly  coaiposed>  n^ 
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God  by  his  providence  shall  open  a  way  thereunto,  and 
circumstances  shall  be  conducing  to  reader  such  endeavoura 
less  dilatory,  and  more  effectual  than  those  of  this  kind 
heretofore  used  have  been. 

HEN.  scoBELL,  cleHc.  Par/iamcuU'." 
This  declaration  does  honour  to  the  parliament,  who  had 
ordered  all  Dutch  ships  to  be  seized  on  hearing  of  the  late 
action  at  sea,  and  from  henceforth  determined  to  carry  on  a 
war  with  the  states  in  the  most  vigorous  manner.  Sir  Henry 
Vane,  who  made  so  great  a  figure  during  these  times,  ia 
said  to  have  been  the  chief  director  and  manager  of  this 
war,  whose  constant  judgment  it  was,  "  That  the  interest 
of  England  and  the  United-Provinces  were  as  iiTeconcile- 
able  as  those  of  rivals,  trade  being  to  both  nations,  what  a 
mistress  is  unto  lovers ;  that  there  never  could  intervene  auj' 
durable  peace,  except  both  nations  did  unite  by  coalition, 
or  the  English  subjugate  the  others  and  reduce  them  into 
a  province,  or  by  strict  conditions  and  contrivances  ensure 
themselves  against  the  growth  and  future  puissance  of  the 
Dutch  V  How  great  the  disinterestedness  of  Vane  was, 
how  solicitous  for  the  honour  of  the  nation,  and  how  much 
bent  that  the  public  might  be  served  on  the  easiest  and 
best  terms,  appears  from  the  following  anecdote:  "  The 
fees  of  his  office  were;  as  treasurer  of  the  navy,  four-pence 
in  the  pound,  which  by  reason  of  this  war  honestly  amount- 
ed to  little  less  than  SOfiOO I.  per  annum;  but  Sir  Henry 
Vane  looked  upon  it  as  too  much  for  a  private  subject,  and 
therefore  very  generously  gave  up  his  patent  (which  he  had 
for  life  from  king  Charles  1.)  to  the  parliament,  desiring 
but  two  thousand  pounds  per  annum,  for  an  agent  he  had 
bred  up  to  the  business,  and  the  remainder  to  go  to  the 
^public.  This  was  done,  and  the  method  of  a  fixed  salary 
has  continued  ever  since  in  that  office'."     This  was  indeed 

'  The  Amner  of  Ibe  Parliomint  to  three  Papers  delivered  by  Die  Ambasiadon 
of  the  United-Provincfs,  Lond.  printed  for  Jcbn  Field.  4to.  165'!.  '  Stubba's 

Farther  JuEtiGcation  of  the  War  with  the  Unitfcl-Netberlanda,  p.  US.  tlo.  Lchm), 
I67S.  'ColUni'aPeeraie,  vol.  V.  p.  303.  Svo.  lond,  nift^..  -In  tBe 

Taumals  ne  Gnct  "  That  ilpun  a  petition  of  Sir  Henrjt  YBne,  knigbt,  treasurer  ttf 
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a  rare  example  of  honour  and  integrity,  and  hardly  to  he 
believed  in  this  age,  in  which  patriots  and  courtiers  hare 
scrambled  for  places,  preferments,  bonusses,  &c.  in  such 
an  open  and  shameless  manner,  as  to  have  rendered  it 
doubtful  whether  all  pretensions  to  public  spirit,  were  not 

veils  to  ambition  and  avarice. But  to  proceed. 

Fleets  were  now  fitted  out,  both  by  England  and  Holland, 
and  such  noble  exploits  were  done  by  Blake  and  others,  as 
have  rendered  their  memories  dear  to  all  true  lovers  of  their 
country.  The  particulars  are  to  be  found  in  most  of  our 
common  histories,  and  thither  I  must  refer  the  reader 
desirous  of  information  on  this  subject.  Whilst  the  war 
was  carrying  on  in  a  manner  glorious  to  the  English  com- 
monwealth, the  parliament  omitted  nothing  which  might 
make  it  terminate  in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  all  future 
disputes  between  the  two  nations.  With  great  diligence 
and  dexterity  they  got  intelligence  of  the  most  private 
designs  and  resolutions  of  the  enemy,  and  took  as  much 
care  as  possible  to  conceal  their  own ;  nor  would  they  abate 
the  least  in  their  proposals  for  peace,  though  applied  to 
most  submissively  by  ambassadors  sent  from  the  states  for 
that  purpose.    The  following  extracts  will  abundantly  con- 

the  navy,  it  was  referred  to  the  committee  of  the  navy,  to  consider  of  this  petition, 
and  how  the  office  of  treasurer  of  the  navy  may  be  managed  for  the  future,  for 
the  best  profit  and  least  charge  of  the  commonwealth  ;   and  what  salary  is  fit  to 
be  allowed  for  the  execution  thereof;  and  also  to  consider  what  compensation  is 
fit  to  be  given  nuto  the  petitioner,  out  of  that  office,  or  otherwise,  in  consideration 
of  his  right  in  the  said  office."    This  was  on  the  27th  of  June,  1 650.  On  the  1  <th 
of  July  following,  the  committee  made  their  report,  and  the  house  resolved, 
**  That  as  a  fit  compensation  to  be  given  to  Sir  Henry  Vane,  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  for  the  surrender  of  his  right  in  the  said  place,  and  in  consideration  of  the 
profit  which  will  thereby  accrue  to  the  state,  there  be  settled  on  the  said  Sir 
Henry  Vane,  his  heirs  and  assigns  for  ever,  to  the  clear  yearly  value  of  twelve* 
hundred  pounds  per  annum  over  and  above  all  charges  and  reprises,  out  of  the 
lands  belonging  to  the  late  deans  and  chapters."— —It  was  also  resolved,  "  That 
a  fit  and  able  person  should  be  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy,  who  should 
personally  attend  upon  that  employment,  and  be  flowed  for  the'entertainment  and 
salary,  for  himself,  his  deputies  and  clerks,  one  tbootand  pounds  per  annum,  in 
lieu  of  all  salaries,  fees,  and  other  profits  formerly  belonging  to  the  place  of 
treasurer  of  the  navy."-— —We  see  by  this,  Mr.  Collins  has  not  been  sufficiently 
£xact  *  , 
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firm  and  explain  what  is  heae  mentioned. Tlie  Dutch 

ambassadors,  in  a  letter  to  N.  Ruysch,  dated  Westminster, 
July  4,  1653,  N.  S.  say,  "We  are  obliged  to  advise  their 
l^gb  and  mighty  lordships  that  men  here  have  full  know^ 
ledge,  with  all  the  circumstances  of  the  resolutions  taken 
upon  the  fifth  of  JuneV  In  a  letter  of  intelligence  from 
th,e  Hague,  dated  the  98th  of  the  same  month,  we  read 
what  follows :  "  What  I  have  always  feared  is  now  come  to 
pass,  that  intimation  should  he  given  he^re  of  the  good 
intelligence  you  have  there  of  the  affairs  here.  Our  deputies 
there  haVe  written  hither  to  these  states,  that  they  have 
assurance  frpm  their  friends  in  England,  that  all  the  secret 
stings  here,  and  were  it  possible,  the  very  thoughts  of 
these  states  are  most  exactly  aqd  weekly  presented  ia 
writing  to  the  councel  of  state  there.  This  was  hotly  de-r 
)>ated  in  the  assembly,  every  one  asking  the  other,  who 
betrayed  them  \  and  some  quarrels  were  like  to  arise,  but  a 
}KVrt  of  composure  was  made,  and  orders  given  for  strict 
«ecresy  in  all  their  proceedings ;  so  th(it  much  difficulty  ffttl 
be  in  fornishing  you ;  however  I  shall  attempt  always  to 
ferve  you  as  long  as  1  can.  But  if  you  have  not  secresy, 
you  are  not  worthy  of  the  profit  thereof.  Our  deputies  there 
begin  to  give  very  good  intelligence  from  Lqndon,  however 
they  get  it^."  The  J 8th  of  this  rnonth,  we  find  the  follow- 
ing short  letter  written  by  Beverning,  one  of  the  ambassadors, 
to  Mr.  Gerard  Cinque  at  Goude.  ''  Sir,  I  dare  not  write 
much  news.  All  our  actions  are  spied.  We  have  spies  set 
to  watch  us  in  our  houses.  We  cannot  be  certain  of  any 
thing  that  we  do,  that  it  shall  not  be  either  known  or 
^iscarry.     If  you  please  to  have  any  thing  sent  you  fron^ 

hence,  that  this  country  affords,  pray  let  me  know  it*^." 

We  are  not  however  to  suppose  but  some  intelligence  was 
gotten  by  these  ambassadors.  Money  does  wonders,  and 
^attery  is  all  powerful.  They  who  can  dexterously  apply  the 
iOne  and  the  other,  oeed  not  fear  of  some  success.  The 
following  passage  will  shew  that  they  were  ordered  to  be  on 
the  look  out,  and  that  they  had  not  been  idle.    It  wai^ 

•  Thufloc,  vol.  L  p.  316,  *  Id.  p.  359.  «  Id.  p.  339. 
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written  from  the  Hague,  October  31.  N.S.  and  seems  to 
come  from  the  same  hand  which  sent  that  of  the  28th  of 
July  j  ust  mentioned. 

"  Since  my  last  to  you,  the  post  immediately  before 
this,  great  diligence  is  used  and  secret  enquiry  made,  how 
your  council  of  state  comes  by  the  secret  resolutions  of  this 
state,  and  the  letters  of  their  public  ministers  abroad;  and 
our  deputies  who  are  gone  to  England  have  in  charge  to  do 
l!heir  utmost  there,  whatever  it  costs  to  find  it  out.  Of 
which  I  advertize  you  very  seriously,  to  the  end  hereafter 
these  secrets  be  not  read  in  open  council,  and  that  preven- 
tion may  be,  least  the  deputies  might  learn,  from  them, 
.  that  told  to  them  part,  how  to  discover  the  whole.  But  I 
hope  and  believe  I  am  not  betrayed,  so  as  to  be  known  by 
name  or  description  to  any  of  the  council,  since  some  of 
them  are  so  kind  as  to  tell  all  they  know  to  the  Dutch 
deputies,  to  their  advantage.  I  can  swear  the  two  deputies 
standing  there  did  write  at  full,  what  I  gave  you  in  my 
last;  but  this  notwithstanding,  all  the  chief  of  their  busi* 
iiess  shall  be  had  one  way  or  other,  if  you  do  not  spoil  air 

there,  as  well  was  attempted*." And  how  much  the 

parliament  were  concerned  for  the  honour  and  interest  of  the 
nation  appeared  from  their  demanding  as  preliminaries  to  a 
treaty,  that  the  Dutch  should  call  back  their  ships;  make 
reparation  for  damages,  and  satisfaction  for  the  expences 
England  had  been  put  to  defend  herself  and  maintain  her 

rights'*." Among  the  articles  insisted  on  by  the  English 

w^s  the  following.  "  That  the  ships  and  vessels  of  the 
said  United-Provinces,  as  well  men  of  war,  as  others,  be 
they  single  ships,  or  in  fleets,  meeting  at  sea  with  any  of 
the  ships  of  war  of  this  state  of  England,  or  in  their  service 
and  wearing  the  flag,  shall  strike  the  flag,  and  lower  their 
topsail  until  they  jbe  passed  by,  and  shall  likewise  submit 
themselves  to  be  visited  if  thereto  required^  and  perform  all 
other  respects  due  to  the  said  commonwealth  of  England, 
to  whom  the  dominion  and  sovereignty  of  the  British  seas 

•  Thurloe,  toI.  I.  p.  549.  >»  Id.  p.  291. 
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belong/'  To  this  article,  the  Dutch  ambassadors,  Novem- 
ber 2^,  1653,  did  not  make  any  exception,  either  to  the 
striking  of  the  flag,  or  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea;  but  they 
protested  against  the  visiting  their  ships,  as  repugnant  to 
the  practice  of  their  country,  and  subject  to  a  thousand 
disorders  and  disputes,  and  injuries  to  their  state;  besides 
the  visiting  is  not  to  be  reciprocal.  Whereupon  Cromwell 
in  the  namie  of  the  commissioners  replied,  that  the  searching 
of  their  ships  was  no  new  thing;  but  an  undoubted  right 
which  naturally  followed  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  sea, 
the  which  did  appertain  to  England:  it  was  likewise  an 
efflux  of  the  same  dominion,  for  the  English  to  prescribe  to 
them,  with  what  number  of  ships  of  war  they  should  pass 
the  British  seas:  that  they  ought  to  be  much  more  zealous 
now  for  the  asserting  of  the  said  antient  dominion  of  the 
sea  in  all  its  branches;  because  it  had  been  so  lately  and  so 
notoriously  disputed  and  invaded.  And  whereas  the  am- 
bassadors had  somewhat  boastingly  said  in  their  memorial, 
that  their  people  were  of  such  generosity  that  they  would 
never  endure  such  terms :  to  this  Cromwell  said  he  would 
reply  no  more,  than  that  we  were  Englishmen,  and  had  not 
lost  our  courage*.'*  The  parliament  insisted  likewise  that 
the  Dutch  should  pay  for  licence  to  fish  upon  the  British 
coasts,  and  suspended  the  treaty,  on  account  of  their  un- 
willingness to  agree  thereunto,  though  it  is  asserted  they 
offered  500,000/.  to  procure  amity  and  friendship  with 
England^.  These  demands  of  the  parliament  may  seem 
high,  but  they  endeavoured  to  justify  themselves  to  the 
world,  by  causing  Selden's  "  Mare  Clausum  seu  deDominio 
Maris*'  to  be  translated  into  English,  by  Marchamont 
Nedham.  This,  by  special  command,  was  published  in 
November  1652.  In  a  fine  and  spirited  dedication  "  to  the 
Bupream  authority  of  the  nation,  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,"  the  translator  observes,  "  it  is 
a  gallant  sight  to  see  the  sword  and  pen  in  victorious  cqui-r 
page  together ;  for  this  subdues  the  souls  of  men  by  reason^ 

»  St6bbs's'Faflhcr  Justification,  p.  59,  60.  *  Id.  p.  65, 
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the  greatest  designs,  and  such  as  would  carry 

that  only  their  bodies  by  force.  The  pen  it  is  which 
manifests  the  right  of  things ;  and,  when  that  is  once  cleared, 
it  gives  spurs  to  resolution,  because  men  are  never  raised  to 
so  high  a  pitch  of  action,  as  when  they  are  persuaded,  that 
they  engage  in  a  righteous  cause;  according  to  that  old 
versicle, 

"  Frangit  &  attollit  vires  in  milite  causa. 

'*  Wherefore,  seeing  you  (right  honourable)  have  had  so 
frequent  experience  of  the  truth  of  this  in  our  late  wars, 
wherein  the  pen  militant  hath  had  as  many  sharp  rencounters 
as  the  sword,  and  borne  away  as  many  trophies  from  home- 
bred enemies,  in  prosecution  of  your  most  righteous  cause 
by  land,  certainly  you  will  yield  it  no  less  necessary,  for 
the  instruction  of  this  generous  and  ingenious  people,  in 
vindicating  your  just  rights  by  sea  against  the  vain  pre- 
tences and  projects  of  encroaching  neighbours.  For,  what 
true  English  heart  will  not  swell,  when  it  shall  be  made 
clear  and  evident  (as  in  this  book)  that  the  sovereignty  of  the 
seas,  flowing  about  this  island,  hath,  in  all  times,  whereof 
there  remains  any  written  testimony,  both  before  the  old 
Koman  invasion  and  since,  under  every  revolution,  down  to- 
the  present  age,  been  held  and  acknowledged  by  all  the 
world,  as  an  inseparable  appendant  of  the  British  empire; 
and  that,  by  virtue  thereof,  the  kings  of  England  suc- 
cessively have  had  the  sovereign  guard  of  the  seas;  that 
they  have  imposed  taxes  and  tributes  upon  all  ships  passing 
and  fishing  therein;  that  they  have  obstructed  atid  opened 
the  passage  thereof  to  strangers,  at  their  own  pleasure,  and 
done  all  other  things  that  may  testify  an  absolute  sea- 
dominion;  what  English  heart  (I  say)  can  consider  these 
things,  together  with  the  late  actings  of  the  Netherlanders, 
set  forth  in  your  publick  declaration,  and  not  be  inflamed 
with  an  indignation  answerable  to  their  insolence;  that 
these  people,  raised  out  of  the  dust  at  first  into  a  state  of 
liberty^  and  at  length  to  a  high  degree  of  power  and  felicity, 
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tb6m  to  the  pinnacle  of  glory  ". — And,  if  we  ttirn 

liy  ihe  arms  and  benevolence  of  England ;  or  that  they,  who, 
ki  times  past,  durst  never  enter  our  seas  to  touch  a  herring, 
without  licence  first  obtained  by  petition  J^rom  the  governor 
of  Scarborough-Castle,  should  now  pretame  to  invade  them 
with  armed  fleets,  and,  by  a  mostunjmt  war,  bid  defiance 

to  the  united  powers  of  these  three  nations  ^T But, 

whilst  the  parliament  were  thus  labouring  for  the  public 
welfare,  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  power  by  Cromwell, 
and  deprived  of  a  glory  they  well  deserved,  that  of  finishing 
a  successful,  well-oonducted  war,  by  a  safe  and  advantageous 
peace. 

^'  Vast  designs  were  imputed  to  the  commonwealth.] 
Nothing  can  give  us  a  better  idea  of  the  light  in  which  Eng- 
land was  viewed  abroad,  than  the  following  passages  from 
Sorbiere.  They  are  taken  from  a  letter  written  by  him  to 
the  celebrated    M.  de  Courcelles,  at  Amsterdam,  dated 

Orange,  July  1,  1652, "  The  English  republicans  Cook 

'things  exactly  right ;  and  that,  in  order  to  the  accomplish- 
ing of  a  design,  that  would  take  up  all  their  life-time  (for 
auch  ^ort  of  men  ought  never  to  conceive  mean  ones,  after  the 
execution  whereof  they  must  be  put  to  the  trouble  of  pro- 
jecting a  new,  or  live  lazily,  and  be  exposed  to  conspiracies 
against  them)  they  thought  it  would  be  their  best  way  to  be- 
gin with  the  ruin  of  the  United  Provinces,  which  lay  next 
their   coasts,    and   flourished  in  trade   above   any    other 
country  in  tlie  world ;  and,  when  once  they  had  effected 
this,  they  were  in  hopes  they  should  easily  remove  any  ob- 
stacle in  their  way  to  attain  the  dominion  of  the  seas  :  inso- 
much, that,  if  the  fortune  of  war  should  favour  their  first 
enterprizes,  I  do  not  think  they  have  any  design  to  make  a 
peace  with  a  nation  they  have  a  mind  utterly  to  destroy, 
aiid  to  whom  they  will  propose  such  hard  terms,  that,  upon 
the  refusal  of  them,  you  will,  at  last,  find  them  prepared  to 

'  Of  the  Dominion  or  Gwotfship  of  ihe  Sea.     Folio,  London :  Printed  by 
Wiiliam  Pu-Gard,  by  t)ie  appoiotment  of  the  Council  of  State. 
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oiir  eyes  to  their  conduct  at  home,  we  shall  find  it 

make  terrible  descents  in  divers  parts  of  Zealand,  and  North 
Holland,  to  break  the  banks,  and  the  other  dykes,  that  keep 
the  flat  country  from  being  drowned.    There  needs  no  more 
than  this  sort  of  blood  letting  to  make  Amsterdam,  and  all 
the  other  cities,  desolate.     For,  it  would  signify  little  to 
them  to  seize  the  Brill,  or  some  other  place,  seeing  their 
design  is  to  destroy  the  trade  of  Holland,  and'to  transfer  it 
into  their  own  country  ;  and  it  would  be  of  little  importance 
to  them,  that  the  king  of  Spain  should,  in  the  mean  time, 
recover  the  seven  provinces  ;  that  the  merchants  of  Am 8ter<' 
dam  should  remove  to  Antwerp,  and  the  manufactures  of 
>X(eyden  and  Harlem  to  Ghent  and  Bruges  :  for  it  would  re- 
quire many  years  to  settle  things  there,  and  the  English 
would  have  opportunity  enough  to  hinder  them  from  having 
any  necessary  materials,  but  such  as  passed  through  their 
own  hands,  and  their  manufactures  to  be  transported  any 
where  but  in  Englitsh  bottoms :  for  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
them  to  stop  up  the  mouths  of  the  ports,  and  to  go  up  the 
Schelde,  even  in  sight  of  Antwerp,  from  whence  nothing 
must  come  out  but  will  be  taken  by  their  ships.    By  this 
means,  and  the  notion  I  have  of  their  designs,  no  nation  in 
the  world,  in  a  few  years  time,  would  have  any  seamen,  ships, 
or  skill  in  maritime  affairs,  besides  themselves:  for  Holland 
being  entirely  ruined,  the  Dutch  must  serve  on  board  their    ^ 
fleets,  and  all  the  ship-wrights,  sail-makers  and  rope-makers^ 
would  be  obliged  to  go  and  earn  their  living  in  the  sea*port 
towns  of  England ;  an4  this  they  would  be  the  more  inclined 
to  do,  because  there  is  more  wages  given  there,  and  people 
live  better.    When  this  noble  and  rich  province,  which, 
within  the  extent  of  less  than  five  and  twenty  leagues,  con- 
tains eighteen  large  towns,  and  four  hundred  villages,  of 
which  the  Hague  is  the  finest  in  the  world,  shall  be  reduced 
to  this  sad  plight;  it's  then  likely  the  English  will  turn  their 
^rms  against  Denmark,  in  order  to  seize  the  Sundt,  either  by 
xpain  force,  or  rather  some  treaty,  by  which  they  will  be 
wiliiAg  to  give  the  king  more  than  the  profit  it  brought  him, 
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equally  admirable.     By  deeds  of  peace  they  at-     4 

but,  at  the  same  time,  will  oblige  Norway  to  sell  their  wood        | 
to  no  other  nation  but  the  English.     The  cities  of  Embden,        , 
Bremen,  Hamburgh.  Lubec,  all  the  coast  of  the  Baltic,  and        ^ 
the  whole  kingdom  of  Sweden,  durst  appear  no  longer  at 
sea,  but  under  English  colours;  and,  perhaps,  the  fonnida-        , 
ble  republic  will  be  content,  in  consideration  of  her  com- 
missions granted  to  them,  to  receive  certain  duties  from  the       ■ 
goods  she  allows  them  in  her  name  to  transport,  only  along       4 
these  northern  parts.     They  will  in  time  send  a  more  power-       I 
f«l  fleet  to  block  np  the  river  of  Lisbon,  while  another  sails       | 
to   Brasil,  Guinea,   and   the  East-Indies,  with  a  design  to^      ] 
spare  the   Portugucze  merchants,  and  the  East  India  com-  •  i 
panics,  the  labour  of  transporting  the  sugars,  silks,  spices, 
and  other  commodities,  they  come  thither  for,  into  Europe: 
and  if  Spain   pretends  to  say  any  thing  against  them,  they 
will,  without  any  more  ado,  seize  the  Streights  mouth,  and 
send  an  hundred  and  fifty  ships  of  war  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean, ou  [  of  which  they  can  very  easily  drive  the  naval  force 
of  the  other  potentates  of  Europe,  were  they  all  joined  to- 
gether against  them.     The  English  having  in  this  manner        ^ 
usurped  the  dominion  of  the  seas,   the  trade  of  all   the 
European  nations,  and  part  of  tlie  rest  of  the  world  :  all  the 
earth  must  submit  to  them,  work  for  nobody  but  them,  and 
they'll,  from  time  to  time,  come  into  their  ports,  and  sweep 
away  all  their  treasure :  every  thing  that  is  rare,  and  all  the 
conveniences  of  life,  produced  either  by  art  or  nature,  will 
be  reserved  for  England,  which  wiU   be  the  only  country 
that  can  purchase  them,  or  possess  them  of  their  own.     For, 
as  we  see,  that  since  the  settling  of  trade  in  Holland,  that        ' 
province   is   become  the  store-house   for  linnen,  woollen, 
and  all  sorts  of  manufactures;  though  there  is  neither  flax,        t 
wool,  nor,  in  a  manner,  any  other  commodities  which  they       i 
work  up,  grows  there,  but  they  must  fetch  them  from  other 
countries;  so  every  thing  that  England  wants  at  this  time 
will  abound  there,  and  the  best  artificers  will  flock  thither; 
in  so  much,  that,  iflhey  would  have  any  fine  linnen,  or  good 
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tempted,  to  settle  and  perpetuate  the  fdicity 

cloth  for  wear,  in  another  country,  the  flax  and  wool  was  to 
be  sent  to  be  manufactured  in  England.  Pray,  consider 
then,  wlfkt  vast  wealth  this  country  must  acquire  in  less 
than  fifty  years?  and  how  miserable  must  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope be,  since  they  can  transport  nothing  by  sea,  from  one 
nation  to  another,  but  in  English  ships  i  They  will  always 
have  money  to  receive  in  all  the  ports  they  come  at,  and 
never  leave  any  of  their  own  there :  what  the  English  want 
they'll  make  compensation  for,  by  way  of  exchange,  or  rea- 
dily send  over  into  England  upon  the  score  of  the  manu- 
factures there  they  have  occasion  for ;  as  we  have  seen  the 
Dutch  East-India  company  have  pearl  and  precious  stones, 
in  return  for  some  wares  sent  into  those  countries,  which 
they  got  fitted  up  at  Amsterdam,  and  then  sold  them  at  a 
very  dear  rate  in  those  places  whence  they  were  first  brought, 
and  where  there  is  not  that  perfection  of  workmanship  as 
there  is  with  us.  Hundreds  of  ships  richly  laden  will  daily 
put  into  the  Thames,  and  other  ports  of  this  fortunate 
island ;  and  the  general  can  scarce  ever  lose  the  sight  of  his 
forces,  which,  I  may  say,  return  every  evening  to  lie  at 
home ;  for  they  stay  no  longer  in  foreign  parts  than  to  re- 
fresh themselves,  to  vend  their  goods,  and  to  take  in  new 
cargoes.  They  will  be  no  way  sollicitous  of  making  con- 
quests by  land,  that  they  may  save  the  charge  of  maintain- 
ing  them,  seeing  they  are  sure  of  reaping  the  profits  of  them; 
neither  will  they  plant  any  colonies,  and  ease  their  country, 
as  populous  as  'tis  grown,  of  the  vast  multitudes  that  are  ia 
it,  because  the  produce  of  all  Europe  is  consumed  there, 
and  their  great  naval  trade  renders  their  stores  inexhaustible. 
In  the  mean  time,  all  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  will,  in  a 
manner,  become  like  the  sea  coasts  of  America,  where  our 
Europeans  trade :  theri  will  be  only  tillage  and  some  coarse 
manufactures  for  plain  wear,  and  to  serve  people's  necessi- 
ties only  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  and  the  maritime  towns 
will  be  no  other  than  the  granaries  and  magazines  of  Eng- 
land.   These  are  my  sentiments  about  this  war,  which,  in 
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and  grandeur  of  the  state.     Aftet  the  JBiittsh 

the  opinion  of  some,  may  seem  romantic,  and  of  kin  to 
Utopia,  or  the  Republic  of  Plato ;  especially  of  those  who 
do  not  consider  that  the  wars  that  have  been  Mtged  for 
twenty  years  past,  I  know  not  under  what  pretences  or  de- 
signs, had  nothing  so  great  or  sublime  in  tbetn  as  that  which 
Cromwell  proposes:  for,  in  reality,  there  is  nothing  can 
eome  up  to  the  thoughts  of  subjecting  all  the  earth  to  his 
country,  and  rendering  it  the  most  haughty  and  flourishing 
state  in  the  world.  It  appears  to  me  so  vast  and  magnifi^ 
cent  a  thought,  that  there  is  nothing  in  all  the  conquests  of 
AX^Mmxder,  and  the  pomp  of  all  the  Roman  empire,  that 
c^mes  near  this  maritime  dominion>  which  I  have  represent- 
ed to  you.  And  it  seems  to  me  so  very  feasible,  that,  if 
HeUand  be  once  ruined,  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  too  lata^tU) 
prevent  it:  and,  therefore,  I  would  have  all  the  potentates 
of.  £urope  take  it  to  heart  in  time;  for,  if  they  do  not 
quickly  put  an  end  to  the  war  they  are  engaged  in  on  the 
continent,  we  shall  run  the  risk,  in  a  few  ages,  of  becoming 
perfect  barbarians.  For  the  English,  by  means  of  their 
navigation,  will  transfer  all  the  politeness  of  Europe,  toge- 
ther with  its  plenty,  power,  and  conveniences  of  life,  into 

their  own  country*." 1  have  chose  to  give  Sorbiere's 

opinion  at  length,  not  only  as  it  shews  us  the  sense  men 
then  had  of  the  designs,  skill,  and  management  of  this  new 
republic,  but  as  it  likewise  instructs  us  in  the  vast  advantages 
of  navigation  and  commerce  to  a  state.  For  nothing  is 
more  certain,  than  that  they,  who  can  acquire  the  trade  of 
the  world,  will  soon  possess  its  power,  riches  commanding 
every  thing  requisite  thereunto,  if  in  the  hands  af  the  wise, 
brave  and  industrious.  Such  being  the  figure  of  the  English 
commonwealth  in  the  eyes  of  its  neighbours,  we  are  not  to 
wender  that  her  friendship  wajs  courted  by  some  of  the  most 
mighty  monai'chs,  and  that  they  treated  her  with  honour 
JUSkd  respect.    Spain,  France,  Portugal  addressed  themselves 

•Scfrbiere^  Voyasc  into  England,  ^  184—189.  Svo.  Loud.  i709» 
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dominions  were  brought  wholly  to  submit  to 
their  sovereignty,  they  passed  an  act  of  '"  obli- 

to  her  by  their  agents  and  ambassadors,  as  did  Denmark, 
Sweden,  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  and  Holland,  particu- 
larly, in  a  most  sappliant  manner.     For  reputation  is  power, 
and  power  is  ever  attended  with  deference  and  regard.     I 
will  close  this  note  with  the  following  extract  from  another 
foreign  writer  ;  "  The  new  republic,  actuated  by  Cromwell's 
extensive  and  sublime  genius,  procured  England  a  tran- 
quillity which  it  no-  longer  hoped  for,  and  gave  it  a  lustre 
which   it  had  not  had  for  several  centuries.     It  had  just 
been  agitated  by  a  most  violent  tempest,  and  now  all  was 
calm;  it  had  thought  itself  on  the  brink  of  ruin,  and  was 
now  in  condition  to  give  law.     It  is  melancholy,  for  the  ho- 
nour of  virtae,  that  one  of  the  best  and  greatest  spectacles, 
which  the  annals  of  nations  present,  should  be  the  work  of 
rebellion.     Every  thing  appeared  wonderful  in  this  revolu- 
tion.    The  royalists  conformed  to  a  kind  of  government  ill 
adapted  to  their  tempers,  and  disapproved  by  their  con- 
sciences.    The  grandees,  accustomed  to  the  part  of  legisla- 
tors, remained  quietly  in  the  rank  of  private  subjects.    The 
Irish  and  Scots,  who  had  taken  up  arms,  the  first  from  an  . 
attachment  to  their  kings,  the  other  to  efface  the  horror  of 
their  treachery,  were  unhappily  subdued.    The  Dutch,  who 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  calamities  of  England,  to  usurp 
the  empire  of  the  seas,  were  humbled.     France  and  Spain, 
who  had  been  always  rivals,  always  enemies,  meanly  courted 
the  friendship  of  the  usurpers.    The  sovereigns,  who  ought 
to  have  united  to  revenge  an  outrage,  to  which  all  kings 
were  exposed,  either  through  fear  or  interest,  applauded  the 
injustice.     All   Europe  debased  itself,  was   silent,  or  ad- 
mired V 

^  They  passed  ail  act  of  oblivion.]     On  the  twenty-fourth 

•Abbe  Raynal's  Higtory  of  the  Parliament  of  England,  p.  200.  8ro.  Lond. 
n5l.  See  also  the  quototioas  from  Sidney  and  Trencharl,  at  the  end  of 
note  14. 
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vion,  to  qiuet  the  minds  of  their  subjects,  as 

of  February,  one  thouiand  six  hundred  and  fifty-one,  ihe 
government  passed  an  act,  intilled,  "  A  general  pardon  ami 
amnestic."  The  preamble  deserves  notice,  and  is  a»  fol- 
lows :  "  The  parliament  of  England,  having  had  good  ex- 
perience of  the  afTeclion  of  the  people. to  this  present 
government,  by  their  ready  aRsistance  in  the  defence  thereot 
against  Charles  Stuart,  son  of  the  late  tyrant,  and  the  forces 
lately  invading  under  his  command  ;  and  being  much  af- 
flicied  with  the  sense  of  the  miserable  and  sad  effects  which 
the  laCe  unnatural  war  hath  produced  ;  and  resolving,  next 
to  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  advancement  of  the  kingdom 
of  Jesus  Christ,  to  make  no  other  use  of  the  many  victories 
the  Lord,  in  mercy,  hath  vouchsafed  unto  thera,  than  a  just 
settling  of"  the  peace  and  freedom  of  this  commonwealth ; 
and  being  most  desirous  that  the  minds,  persons  and  estates 
of  all  the  people  of  this  nation  might  be  composed,  settled 
and  secured,  and  that  all  rancour  and  evil  will,  occasioned 
by  the  late  differences,  may  be  buried  in  perpetual  oblivion, 
that  so  the  government,  now  established  in  the  way  of  a 
free  slate,  might  be  complied  with,  and  all  the  members  of  it 
enjoy  their  just  and  ancient  rights  and  liberties,  and  the 
former  commotions  and  troubles  end  in  a  quiet,  calm  and 
comfortable  peace,  have  resolved  to  do  what  in  them  lies  for 
the  obtaining  and  effecting  thereof,  leaving  the  success  and 
their  endeavours  unto  the  blessing  of  God,  and  his  working 
upon  the  spirits  of  those  that  are  concerned  herein:  Be  it 
therefore  enacted  %"  &c.  Mr.  Ludlow  attributes  the  pass- 
ing this  act  at  that  time  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Crom- 
well in  part,  and  his  desire  of  ingratiating  himself  with  new 
friends;  "the  parliament,"  says  he,  "were  prevailed  with 
by  the  importunities  of  some  of  their  own  members,  and  in 
particular  of  general  Cromwell,  that  so  he  might  fortify 
himself  by  the  addition  of  new  friends,  for  tiie  carrying  on 
his  designs,  to  pass  an  act  of  general  pardon  and  amnesty  : 

■  Scobcl'a  Collections- 
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jrberebj,  though  it  had  thirty-eight  several  exceptions^ 
many  persons,  who  deserved  to  pay  towards  the  reimburse- 
ment of  the  publick,  no  less  than  those  that  had  been  already 
fined,  escaped  the  punishment  due  to.  their  misdemeanors, 
and  the  coinmonwealth  was  defrauded  of  greM  sums  of 
money,  by  which  means  they  were  rendered  unable  to  dis- 
charge many  just  debts  owing  to  such  as  had  served  them 
with  diligence  and  fidelity  ^  In  another  place,  speaking  of 
thft.gdnerars  visible  change  of  temper  and  behaviour  after 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  he  srfy s,  "  He  now  began  to  despise 
divers  members  of  the  house,  whom  he  had  formerly  courted, 
and  grew  most  familiar  with  those  whom  he  used  to  shew 
most  aversion  to;  endeavouring  to  oblige  the  toy al  party, 
"by  procuring  fo|r  them  more  favourable  conditions  than 
consisted  with  the  justice  of  the  parliament  to  grant^  under 
colour  of  quieting  the  spirits  of  many  people,  and  keeping 
them  from  engaging  in  new  disturbances  to  rescue  them- 
selves out  of  those  fears  which  many  who  hkd  acted  for  the 
king,  yet  lay  under;  tho*,  at  the  same  time,  he  designed 
nothing,  as,  by  the  success,  was  mosit  manifest,  but  to  ad- 
Vance  himself  by  all  manner  of  means,  and  to  betray  the 
great  trust  which  the  parliament  and  the  good  people  of 
England  had  reposed  in  him.  To  this  end  he  pressed  the 
act  of  oblivion  V  That  the  passing  an  act  of  oblivion  in 
itself  was  right,  is  manifest  from  the  conduct  of  all  wise 
princes  and  states  after  civil  commotions;  that  it  is  better, 
on  all  these  occasions,  to  incline  to  mercy  than  severity, 
cannot  well  be  called  in  question  I  think ;  and  therefore 
,*Mr,  Ludlow's  censure  on  the  act  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most 
Justly  founded.  That  Cromwell  pressed  the  act  is  probable. 
It  became  him  as  a  good  politician,  considered  merely  as  a 
member  of  the  parliaments  as  a  man  of  ambition  and  great 
designs,  it  was  wise  and  well  judged;  nothing  so  easily  pro- 
curing friends  as  generosity  and  forgiveness:  though  it  is* 
not  at  all  unlikely  that  natural  temper  had  a  good  share  in. 
all  this  transaction.      For  he  was  naturally  humane  and 

•iudlow,  v«J.  I.  p.  402.  »»  W.  Tol.  II.  p.  448. 
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they  before  had  the  navigation  act ''  to  increase 
their  wealth  and  power. 

benevolent,  as  appears  from  his  procuring  the  liberty  of 
those  who  were  imprisoned  on  account  of  Love's  plot';  by 
his  endeavouring  to  free  the  estate  of  the  countess  of 
Arundel  and  Surry  from  sequestration,  and  from  his  using 
his  power,  for  the  obliging  such  as  stood  in  need  of  protec- 
tion and  assistance,  which  was  so  well  known,  that  we  find 
the  marchioness  of  Ormonde  addressing  herself  to  him  for 
favour^,  though  her  lord  had  publicly  treated  his  character 
tipt  scurvily.  His  sentiments,  with  respect  to  the  manner 
of  dealing  with  his  adversaries,  cannot  be  so  well  represent- 
ed as  by  a  letter  written  to  his  son  Henry  at  Dublin,  Nov. 

21,  1655. "  I  do  believe  there  may  be  some  particular 

persons,  who  are  not  very  well  pleased  with  the  present  con- 
edition  of  things,  and  may  be  apt  to  shew  their  discontent, 
as  they  have  opportunity ;  but  this  should  not  make  too 
great  impressions  on  you.  Tyme  and  patience  may  worke 
them  to  a  better  frame  of  spirit,  and  bring  them  to  see  that, 
which,  for  the  present,  seemes  to  be  hid  from  them  ;  especi- 
ally  if  they  shall  see  your  moderation  and  love  towards  them,, 
whilst  they  are  found  in  other  ways  towards  you ;  which  I 
earnestly  desire  you  to  studye  and  endeavour  all  that  lyes 
in  you,  whereof  both  you  and  I  too  shall  have  the  comfort, 
whatsoever  the  issue  and  event  thereof  be^*'  These  seem 
to  be  the  sentiments  of  a  humane  heart,  and,  probably,  in- 
duced him,  and  the  parliament  in  general,  to  give  ease  and. 
rest  to  their  enemies  by  the  act  here  spoken  of,  so  much  to 
their  honour. 

^^  The  navigation  act.]  The  parliament,  from  its  first  sit- 
ting, had  been  constantly  engaged  in  great  affairs.  But 
they  shewed  themselves  equal  to  them,  though  of  different, 
kinds.  We  have  seen  them  direct  the  wars  in  which  thev 
were  engaged  with  wisdom   and   prudence.    The  arts  of 

*  See  1  burloe,  vol.  I.  p.  'iSS.  *  Milton's  State  Papers,  by  NickoU, 

p.  20. 8r),  '•Thurloe,  vol.  I.  p.  725. 
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peadc  they  cultivated,  and  strove  to  raise  the  nation  to  the 
pinnacle  of  glory.  How  industrious  they  were  their  jour- 
nals and  public  acts  yet  remaining  abundantly  testify.  We 
may  from  them  conclude,  that  levees  were  neither  so  fre- 
quent, or  of  so  long  continuance,  as  in  other  periods  of  timie 
since,  when  the  important  business  of  the  nation  has  been 
forced  to  wait  till  the  minister  has  been  at  leisure  to  give 

bis  attendance  in  the  house But  this  by  the  way. 

As  a  maritime  people,  trade  and  commerce  claim  the  chief 
attention  of  the  legislature  of  Britain.    This  the  parliament 
were  sensible  of,  and  therefore   passed   the  act,  intitled, 
"  Goods  from   foreign  parts,  by  whom  to  be  imported/' 
October  9,  1651.    The  preamble  is  short,  but  expressive. 
"  For  the  increase  of  the  shipping  and  enconiagement  of 
the  navigation  of  this  nation,  which,  under  the  good  provi- 
dence and  protection  of  God,  is  so  great  a  means  of  the 
welfare  and  safety  of  this  commonwealth,  Be  it  enacted, 
tec.'*    The  chief  clauses  in  this  famous  act  are,  that  no 
goods  shall  be  imported  from  Asia,  Africa,  or  America,  but 
in  English  ships,  under  the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  the  said 
goods  and  ships  ;■       -cor  from  any  part  of  Europe,  except 
in  such  vessels  as  belong  to  the  people  of  that  country,  of 
which  the  goods  are  the  growth  or  manufacture,  under  the 
like  penalty  : — —that  no  salt-fish,  whale-fins,  or  oil,  should 
be  imported,  but  what  were  caught  or  made  by  the  people 
of  England ;  nor  no  salt-fish  to  be  exported,  or  carried  from 
one  port  to  atiother  in  this  nation,  but  in  English  vessels, 
under  the  like  penalty :  but  commodities  from  the  Levant 
seas,  the  East-Indies,  the  ports  of  Spain  or  Portugal,  might 
be  imported  from  the  usual  ports  or  places  of  trading  used 
heretofore,  though  the  said  commodities  were  not  the  very 
growth  of  the  said  places.   This  act  did  not  extend  to  bullion 
or  prize  goods,  nor  to  silk  or  silk  wares  brought  by  land  from 
Italy  to  Ostend,  Amsterdam,  Newport,  Rotterdam,  Middle- 
fcurg,  provided  the  owners   and  proprietors,  being  of  the 
English  commonwealth,  first  made  oath  by  themselves,  or 
other  credible  witness,  that  the  goods  were  bought  with  the 
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proceed  of  English.CQiumodities,  sold  either  for  money  or  in 
barter*. 

Ludlow  tells  us,  that  Mr.  St.  John  was  the  principal  in- 
strument to  prevail  with  the  council  of  state  to  move  the 
parliament  to  pass  this  act**.  If  so,,  his  memory  ought  to  be 
deat  to  Englishmen;  for  its  utility  was  so  apparent,  that, 
with  some  additions  and  explanations,  it  had  the  sanction 
of  the  three  estates,  at  a  time  when  men's  prejudices  were 
at  the  height  against  the  framers  of  it"^.  The  greatest  pos- 
sible^roo^  of  its  excellency.  Mr.  Coke  indeed  censures  this 
act  in  the  severest  terms  :  he  says,  **  it  was  the  second  step 

to  the  French  grandeur  by  sea;" and  observes,  "  that  the 

ratio  fmcLlUj  or  end  for  which  laws  are  made,  are  usually  set 
down  in  the  preanible  of  other  acts  of  parliament,  whereas 
there  is  none  in  the  act  of  navigation-  On  the  contrary/' 
continues  he^  ^^  the  Hump  were  so  hasty  in  making  this  act,. 
designed  in  spight  to  the  Dutch,  that  the  title  of  it  is  ab- 
surd and  impossible ;  for  the  title  is,  *  An  act  for  encouraging 
and.increasing  of  shipping  and  navigation/  It  is  impossible 
to  encourage  any  inanimated  bod}',  as  a  rump,  stock,  stone, 
dead  horse,  ass,  or  shipping  :  its  tru^^  men  may  be  encou- 
raged to  increase  shipping  and  navigation,  but  then  it  must 
be  (I  conceive)  by  one  of  these  ways  ;  either  by  giving  mo- 
ney, or  rewards  to  those  who  build  ships;  or,  by  increasing 
trade,  by  which  these  ships  may  be  better  employed :  and  I 
do  not  find  that  ever  the  Rump  gave  one  groat  to  encou- 
rage this  shipping  and  navigation." And,  after  a  great 

deal  more  against  it,  he  concludes,  "  and  sure,  now  its  more 
than  time  the  king  and  parliament  would  loose  the  nation 
from  the  fetters  which  this  net  (made  in  haste  and  8{tight 
against  the  Dutch,  by  a  company  of  usurpers  and  regicides) 
hath  put  upon  it;  not  only  to  our  loss,  but  as  much  to  the 
benefit  of  the  French  as  well  as  the  Dutch:  and  1  do  say, 
that  this  law  has  been  more  injurious  to  the  English  nation, 
than  all  the  injuries  it  hath  received  from  the  FVench  and 

•  ScobePs  Collections.  *  Vol.  I.  p.  345.  «^  Statutes,  12  Car.  IL 

c*  IS,  19.  and  IS.  c.  14>. 
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.     If  to  these  we  add  the  projection  of  an  union ^"^ 

Dutch,  either  in  war  or  peace;  nor  will  it  be  possible  for 
the  nation  to  repair  the  losses  sustained  by  it,  but  by  re- 
pealing it  V  All  this  is  very  high!  It  is  pleasant,  however, 
to  observe,  that  this*  author  has  taken  the  title  of  the  act  as 
new  modelled  in  the  beginning  of  Charles  II/s  time,  to 
shew  what  an  absurd,  stupid  race  of  animals  these  usurpers 
and  regicides  were.  Had  he  read  it,  as  given  by  the  parlia- 
ment, he  would  not  have  exposed  himself  as  he  has  here 
done.  Sir  Josias  Child  is  an  authority  more  to  be  regarded 
in  matters  of  commerce  than  most.  His  opinion,  therefore, 
I  suppose,  will  alone  be  sufficient  to  set  aside  Mr.  Coke's 
censure.  "  The  act  of  navigation,"  says  he,  "  though  it 
have  some  things  in  it  wanting  amendment,  deserves  to  be 
called  our  (Chart a  Maritima)^'*  And  again,  "  for  my  own 
iiart,  I  am  of  opinion,  that,  in  relation  to  trade,  shipping, 
Tjhrofit  and  power,  it  is  one  of  the  choicest  and  most  prudent 
acts  that  ever  was  .made  in  England,  and  without  which  we 
had  not  now  been  owners  of  one  half  of  the  shipping,  nor 
trade,  nor  employed  one  half  of  the  seamen  which  we  do 

at  present ^.^' 

^  The  projection  of  an  union  with  Scotland  ]  "  The  par- 
4iament  of  England  being  desirous,  after  all  these  successes,'' 
says  Ludlow,  '^  to  convince  even  their  enemies,  that  their 
principal  design  was  to  procure  the  bappiwess  and  prosperity 
of  all  that  were  under  their  government,  sent  commissioners 
to  Scotland  to  treat  concerning  an  union  of  that  nation  with 
England  in  one  commonwealth ;  directing  them  to  take 
care,  till  that  could  be  effected,  that  obedience  should  be 
given  to  the  authority  of  the  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England.  The  commissioners  appointed  to  this 
end  on  the  part  of  the  ixirliament,  were  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the 
chief  justice  St.  Johns,  Mr.  Fenwicke^  major  Sal  lo  way,  ma- 
jor-general Lambert,  colonel  Tit<4||fbtn}  major-general  Dean, 

•  Cokes  Detection,  vol.  H.  p.  1  2 — 29.  »»  Preface  to  his  Now  Discourse 

of  Trade,  120)0.  Loud.  1693.  *=  Child  on  Trade,  p.  91. 
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with  Scotland,  and  the  settlement  of  Ireland 

and  colonel  Monk,  This  proposition  of  union  was  cheat- 
fully  accepted  by  the  most  judicious  among  the  Scots,  who 
well  understood  how  great  a  condesccnttion  it  was  in  the 
parliament  of  England  to  permit  a  people  they  had  con- 
quered to  have  a  part  in  the  legislative  power  V Tfie 

sanie  author,  in  another  place,  writes  as  follows:  "  The  par^ 
liament  having  resolved  upon  the  ineorporaiion  of  Scotland 
with  the  nation  of  England  into  one  free  state  or  common-^ 
wealth,  and  lo  leimburse  themselves  some  part  of  that  trea- 
sure they  had  expended  in  their  own  defence  against  the 
invasions  of  the  Scots,  declared  the  goods  ami  lands,  for- 
merly belonging  to  the  crown  of  Scotland,  to  be  confiscated^ 
and  also  those  liiat  were  possessed  by  such  persons  as  had 
assisted  in  the  invasion  of  England  by  duke  Hamilton,  ii) 
the  year  1(348,  or  had  appeared  in  arras  since,  under  11^ 
king  of  Scots,  in  order  lo  subvert  the  pvesent  governmea^ 
excepting  those  who,  since  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  had  aban- 
doned the  said  king  of  Scots,  and,  by  their  merits  and  ser- 
vices, had  rendered  themselves  worthy  of  favour.  That  alt 
Kuch  who  are  not  comprehended  under  the  said  qualifica- 
tions, and  shall  concur  with  them  in  their  just  enierprize, 
shall  receive  the  benefit  of  their  protection,  and  enjoy  their 
liberties  and  goods  equally  with  the  free  people  of  England. 
In  pursuance  of  ^is  declaration  of  the  parliament,  their 
commissioners  in  Scotland  published  another,  wherein  they 
discharge  from  confiscation  all  merchants  and  tradesmen, 
who  possess  no:  in  land  or  goods  above  the  value  of  five 
hundred  pounds,  and  are  not  prisoners  of  war,  soldiers  of 
fortune,  moss  troopers,  or  such  as  have  killed  or  committed 
outrages  against  the  English  soldiers  contrary  to  the  laws 
and  cpstoms  of  war.  They  also  emitted  a  proclamation, 
abolishing,  in  the  name  of  the  parliament,  all  manner  of  au- 
thority and  jurisdiction,  derived  from  any  other  power  but 
that  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as  well  in  Scotland 


I 
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before-mentioned  (both  of  which  so  much  con- 
as  in  all  the  isles  belonging  lo  it.  After  this  they  sum- 
moned the  counties,  cities  and  buroughs,  to  agree  to  the  in- 
corporation before-mentioned;  of  which  eigiiteen  of  one 
and  thirty  counties,  and  twenty-four  of  sixty-six  cities  and 
boroughs^  consented  to  send  their  deputies  to  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  most  of  the  rest  excusing  themselves  for 
want  of  money  to  defray  the  expences  of  their  representa- 
tives *."  Let  us  now  hear  Dr.  Gumble,  who  wrote  at  a  time 
when  it  was  no  way  fashionable,  or,  perhaps,  safe  to  say 

much  in  praise  of  the  commonweallil.- "  The  English 

pretended  commonwealth  having  reduced  the  whole  nation 
of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  they  having  a  great  calm  of  peace 
and  tranquility,  they  fell  upon  a  project  (though  practised 
by  usurp^«,  and  men  who  had  great  fears  because  of  their 
great  crimes,  and  of  much  care  and  diligence,  because  of 
■their  future  danger  to  be  brought  to  condign  punishment) 
to  unite  all  the  three  nations  into  one  government,  and  to 
meet  in  one  parliament,  a  work  which  they  did  effect  by 
the  present  advantages  of  conquest,  and  by  a  pretended 
consent  of  some  elected  deputies  :  this  union  being  a  work 
which  king  James,  of  blessed  memorj%  set  on  foot,  and  re- 
newed by  our  gracious  sovereign  king  Charles  IL  (whom 
God  direct  to  the  conclusion)  an  affair  that  would  as  much 
tend  to  the  peace  and  publique  security  of  all  the  three  na- 
tions, as  any  other  designe  that  can  be  imagined  ;  but  these 
men,  like  the  children  of  this  world,  who  were  more  wise  in 
their  generation  than  the  children  of  light  and  truth,  who 
were  able  by  their  force  then  upon  these  conquered  coun- 
tries ;  for  so  they  were  then  in  appearance,  though,  upon 
upjust  grounds,  they  compelled  them  to  send  members  to 
the  parliament  of  England,  which  not  a  little  advantaged 
the  traffick  of  all,  which  is  since  prohibited,  but,  upon  a  re- 
^wed  union,  would  be  confirmed :  to  gain  this  point,  they 
published  an  act  of  oblivion,  to  forget  all  injuries,  and  for- 

*  Ludlowy  vol.  I.  p.  401. 
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tributed  to  the  welfare  of  the  English  natioii) 

give  all  hostilities ;  to  imitate  the  subtil  estate  of  Athens, 

that  first  gave  the  precedent. To  this  end  commissioners 

from  the  pretended  parliament  were  sent  down  into  Scot- 
land, amongst  whom  was  general  Monk  (without  whose  in- 
terposing little  good  was  to  be  done  in  Scotland)  and 
though  St.  John,  Vane  and  Salloway,  with  others,  could 
talk  more,  yet  none  could  perswade  that  nation  so  much  as 
he,  who  (though  they  looked  upon  him  in  the  times  of 
hostility  as  a  severe  enemy)  yet  they  trusted  him  in  this 
business  more  than  fdl  the  rest,  and,  upon  giving  them 
hopes  of  better  days,  submitted  to  the  present  necessities, 
r- — Upon  the  settling  all  things  there,  according  to  the 
will  and  pleasure  of  their  masters  in  England,  they  re- 
turned, and  general  Monk  with  them*." -Okv, examina- 
tion of  the  Journals,  and  Mr.  W hi tlock's.  Memorials,  who 
had  a  great  hand  in  bringing  the  union  with  Scotland  to  a 
bead,  it  appears  that  Ludlow's  account  is,  in  the  main^ 
pretty  exact  ^  However,  the  parliament  had  not  the  ho- 
nour of  finishing  this  affair.  It  was  reserved  for  CromweH, 
who,  by  an  act,  passed  April  12,  J6i>4,  intitled,  "  Scotland 
omde  one  commonwealth  with  England,**  fully  accomplished 
it.  In  the  preamble  of  this  act  the  proceedings  of  the 
•commonwealth  are  briefly  recited,  and  it  is  declared,  that 
Scotland  and  its  dependencies  shall  be  incorporated  with 
England,  and  in  every  parliament,  to  be  held  successively, 
thirty  persons  shall  be  called  from,  and  serve  for  Scotland. 
By  this  act  kingship  was  abolished  there;  the  arms  of 
Scotland  were  to  be  borne  with  the  arms  of  the  English 
commonwealth;  servitude  and  vassalage  taken  away.  Su- 
periorities, lordships,  and  jurisdictions  abolished,  and  the 
heritors  freed  from  all  militar}'  service,  and  all  forfeitures 
fall  to  the  lord  protector  for  the  time  being*'.  These,  with 
many  other  things,  were  enacted,  tending  to  destroy  the 

•  Gumble's  Life  of  Monk,  p,  47.  8vo.  lond.  1671.  »»  See  Journals  of 

October  8.  26.  and  29.  1652.  *  Scobel's  CoIIectionfi. 
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the  new  modelling  the  representation  *'  in  pai:- 

tyranny  and  power  of  the  great  men  in  that  kingdom,  imMI 
render  the  people  more  easy  and  happy.  Mr.  DaU-yinplc 
speaking  of  the  jurisdictions  of  the  Scotch,  says,  "  Crom- 
well had  enoogh  of  the  monarch  to  see  how  inconsistent 
these  private  jiMSfldiotions  were,  either  with  the  interest  of 
the  suprotiftyower,  or  the  safety  of  the  people ;  but  he  had 
too  much  of  the  tyrant,  to  think  of  making  any  reparation 
to  the  private  proprietors,  from  whom  he  took  their  juris- 
dictions, but  to  whom  he  gave  nothing  in  return  *."  What 
the  wisdom  of  monarchs  has  been  history  will  best  deter- 
mine; how  much  of  the  tyrant  appeared  in  taking  away 
these  jurisdictions  is  not  so  very  certain.  That  they  were 
inconsistent  with  the  supreme  power,  or  the  safety  of  the 
people,  were  reasons  abundant  for  their  abolition.  For  no 
juivate  interest  ought  ever  to  be  regarded  that  stands  in 
competition  with  these.  That  he  gave  nothing  to  the  pri- 
vate proprietors  might  be,  because  they  merited  nothing 
from  bis  hands.  They  had,  almost  ail  of  them,  cavalien 
and  presbyterians,  opposed  the  English  government;  they, 
had  invaded  the  English  territories,  and  put  the  government 
to  great  charges,  and  were  known,  most  of  them,  to  be  still, 
in  their  hearts,  addicted  to  the  race,  from  whom,and  for  whom, 
they  had  suflered  so  wtK^b.  Could  these  men  then  expect 
any  favour,  any  rewitfd.from  hisiiands  ?  That  the  jurisdic- 
tions were  in  the  hands  of  enemies,  and  supported  their 
power,  had  been  cause  sufficient  to  wrest  these  from  them. 
So  that,  by  this  learned  gentleman's  leave,  tyranny  is  not  to 
be  imputed  to  Cromwell  on  this  account,  but  his  policy, 
and,  indeed,  humanity,  ought  to  be  applauded,  who  di»- 
Ifrmed  a  set  of  petty  tyrants,  and  gave  freedom  to  those  who 
had  groaned  long  under  vassalage  and  chains. 

**  i^ew  modelling  the  representation  in  parliament]  At 
what  time. the  commons  began  to  have  representatives  in 
parliament  is  none  of  my  business  to  enquire.    Those  who 

■  History  of  Feudal  Property,  p.  294.  Svo.  Lond.  1757. 
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liament,   of  the    people  of  the   kingdom   of 

duire  infuritintlon  must  consult  our  historians  and  antiqua- 
ri«8,  especially  Prjiniie,  and  Petyt,  men  of  vaat  diligence 
and  erudition.  Suilice  it  here  to  say,  that  in  the  time  of 
Henry  the  Third  ihey  were  possessed  of  it. The  advan- 
tages of  this  representation  are  well  known.  The  house  of 
comiDous  has  frequently  asserted  ibe  liberties  of  the  nation, 
framed  good  laws,  brought  to  puuishmeot  bad  ministers, 
and  hindered  the  introduction  of  despotism,  to  which  some 
of  our  princes  have  been  but  too  much  inclined.  It  has 
been  the  aim  therefore  of  these  to  inHuence  the  eiecLorftin 
their  choice  of  members,  and  to  bribe,  to  flatter,  lo  menace, 
and  terrify  them  when  chosen,  from  adhering  to  the  in- 
terests of  their  country  and  constituents.  The  small  bo- 
roughs being  most  easily  led  by  the  agents  of  princes  and 
iheir  ministers,  were  from  time  to  time  privileged  with  the 
choice  of  members,  especially  if  in  any  good  degree  de- 
pendant on  ihe  crown,  whereby  it  came  to  pass  that  the 
majority  was  generally  under  court  infiuence,  and  directed 
by  the  will  of  the  sovereign,  or  his  favourite  for  the  time 
being.  This  was  an  inconvenience  which  had  long  been 
felt,  but  was  almuiit  impossible  to  be  remedied  in  the  com- 
mon course  of  things.  But  when  the  constitution  was 
broken,  when  the  power  of  the  crowa  end  of  the  lords  was 
abolished,  and  there  was  a  neceaaity  for  great  alteration  in 
the  frame  of  the  government,  one  of  the  first  things  that 
was  proposed  to  the  consideration  of  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England  was  a  more  equal  representative. 
This  was  contained  in  a  "  Petition  from  his  excellentnr 
Thomas  lord  Fairfax,  and  the  genera!  councel  of  officers  «f 
the  army,  to  the  honourable  the  commons  in  parliitmeut  db^ 
sembled,  concerning  tlie  draught  of  an  agreement  of  the 
people  for  a  secure  and  present  peace,  by  them  framed  and 
prepared,"  presented  January  20,  lfi49,  N.S,  The  agree- 
juent  was  offered  to  the  consideration  of  the  house  first,  and 
then  to  every  man  without  doors,  to  subscribe  it,  to  whose 
judgment  is  was  agreeable,     Iti  this  they  say — "  Since  our 
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Bngland,  so  much  needed  and  approved,  though 

former  oppressions^  and  not  yet  ended  troubles,  have  been 
occasioned,  either  by  want  of  frequent  national  meetings  ia 
councel,  or  by  the  undue  or  utieqnal  constitution  thereof,  or 
by  rendring  these  meetings  unefFectual :  we  are  fully  re- 
solved, God  willing,  to  provide,  that  hereafter  our  represen- 
tatives be  neither  left  to  an  uncertainty  for  time,  nor  be  un- 
equally constituted,  nor  made  useless  to  the  ends  for  which 
they  are  intended.  In  order  whereunto  we  declare  and  agree, 

"  1.  That  to  prevent  the  many  inconveniences,  apparently 
arising  from  the  long  continuance  of  the  same  persons  in 
'supream  authoritj^,  this  present  pailiament  end  and  dissolve 
upon,  or  before  the  last  day  of  April,  1649. 

"  2.  That  the  people  of  England  (being  at  this  day  very 
unequally  distributed,  by  counties,  cities,  and  burroughs,  for 
the  election  of  their  representatives)  be  indifferently  propor- 
tioned, and  to  this  end,  that  the  representative  of  the  whole 
nation  shall  consist  of  four  hundred  persons,  or  not  above ; 
and  in  each  county,  and  the  places' hereto  subjoined,  there 
shall  be  chosen,  to  make  up  the  said  representative  at  all 

times,   the   several   members    here    mentioned.'* Then 

follows  the  number  of  each  county,  with  the  boroughs^ 
towns  and  parishes  therein,  except  such  as  were  under 
particularly  named. 

It  is  observable  that  in  the  scheme  for  a  new  representa- 
tive, the  little  boroughs  were  wholly  deprived  of  the  liberty 
of  sending  members,  any  otherwise  than  as  they  had  votes 
in  common  for  the  county,  though  some  of  the  opulent 
towns  and  cities  had  the  privilege*  of  sending  one  or  more 
according  to  the  number  and  riches  of  the  inhabitants.  Thu* 
for  instance,  the  county  of  Cornwall,  with  the  boroughs, 
towns  and  parishes  therein,  were  to  send  eight;  the  bounty 
of  Devoft  with  the  boroughs,  towns  and  parishes  were  to 
have  twelve,  besides  Exeter,  which  were  to  chuse  two, 
^Plymouth  two,  and  Barnstable  one.  Wilts,  including  one 
for  Salisbury,  eight;  the  Cinque-ports  three,  &c.  But  on 
the  contrary,  the  county  of  Middlesex  wjpte  to  chuse  four ; 
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left  unfinished  by  them ;  their  attempts  to  re- 

the  city  of  London  eight,  the  city  of  Westminster  and  tlie 
duchy  two,  besides  Southwark,  which  had  two  allotted  for 
it  likewise.     Many  rules  relating  to  the  choice  and  regula- 
tion of  the  repre.sentative  were  recommended,  as   "  That  of 
course  it  should  be  chosen  every  two  years;  that  no  member 
of  any  councel  of  state,  nor  any  officer  of  any  salary,  forces 
in  the  army,  or  garrison,  nor  any  treasurer  or  receiver  of 
publique  moneys,  shall,  while  such,  be  elected  to  be  of  a 
representative;    that   one  hundred   and    fifty   members   be 
always  prc'sent  at  each  sitting  of  the  representative  at  the 
passing  of  any  law,  or  passing  any  act,  whereby  the  P60||b 
are  to  be  bound;  that  in  each  interval  betwixt  bieaqH^ 
representatives,  the  councel  of  state  (which  was  to  be  chosen 
by  parliament,  and  to  continue  till  the  tenth  day  after  the 
meeting  of  the  next  representative  for  the  management  of 
publiqne  affairs)  in  case  of  imminent  danger  or  great  ne- 
cessity, may  summon  a  representative  to  be  forthwith  chosen 
and  to  meet;  so  as  the  session   thereof  continue  not  above 
'  fourscore  days,   and  so   as  it  dissolve  at   least  fifty  days 
before  the  appointed  time  for  the  next  biennial  representa- 
tive.  With  regard  to  the  power  given  to  the  representa- 
tive, it  was  declared  that  though  the  supream  trust  was  to 
be  invested  with  them  for  the  preservation  and  governuient 
of  the  whole,  yet  many  things  ought  not  to  be  left  in  their 
power :   particularly  pressing   men  to  serve   in  war  either 
abroad  or  at  home,  unless  in  the  way  of  training  and  exer- 
cising them  in  order  to  repel  foreign  invasions,  or  quell 
intestine  commotions;  invalidating  securities  given  or  to 
be  given  on  the  publique  faith;   exempting  any  persons 
from  subjection  to  the  laws,  or  giving  judgment  on  any 
man's  person  or  estate,  where  no  law  hath  before  provided.** 
It  was  also  added,  "  That  no  representative  may  in  any 
wise  render  up,  or  give,  or  take  away  any  the  foundations 
of  common  right,  liberty  and  safety  contained  in  the  agre# 
ment;  nor  level  mens  estates,  destroy  propriety,  or  make  all 
things  common  5  and  that  in  all  matters  of  such  fundamental 
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form  the  abuses  of  the  law,  and  their  enact- 

concernment,  there  shall  be  a  liberty  to  particular  members 
of  the  said  representatives  to  enter  their  dissents  from  the 

major  voice.'* With  respect  to  religion,   they  desired, 

"  That  the  Christian  religion  be  held  forth  and  recom- 
mended as  the  publick  profession  in  the  nation;  thatpublick 
teachers  might  be  maintiiined  by  the  representatives  out  of 
the  publick  treasury,  not  by  tythes,  provided  that  popery  or 
prelacy  be  not  held  forth  as  the  publick  way  or  profession  in 
this  nation.  It  Wcis  moreover  added,  that  to  the  publick 
profession  so  held  forth,  none  be  compelled  by  penalties  or 
otherwise;  and  thafsuch  as  profess  faith  in  God  by  Jesus 
Christ,  (however  differing  in  judgment  from  the  doctrine, 
<liscipline  or  worship  publickly  held  forth)  shall  not  be  re- 
strained from,  but  shall  be  protected  in  the  profession  of 
their  faith,  and  exercise  of  their  religion  according  to  their 
consciences  in  any  place  (except  the  places  set  apart  for  the 
publick  worship,  which  without  leave  they  were  not  to 
make  use  of)  so  as  they  abuse  riot  this  liberty  to  the  civil' 
injury  of  others,  or  to  the  actual  disturbance  of  the  publick 
j^eace*."  The  officers  who  presented  this  petition  and 
jigreement  were  thanked  by  the  speaker  in  the  name  of  the 
house,  aad  told  withall  that  it  should  be  taken  into  consider- 
-ation  with  all  convenient  speed.  It  was  at  the  same  time 
ordered  by  them  to  be  printed.  According  to  their  promise, 
the  house  fell  very  seriously  to  consider  this  proposal  for  a 
new  representative.  A  committee  was  appointed.  May  15 
following,  for  this  purpose;  and  on  the  9th  of  January, 
1649,  O.  S.  Sir  Henry  Vane,  junior,  reported  from  the  com- 
mittee their  proceedings,  and  their  votes,  as  heads,  to  be 
the  grounds  of  the  debate  of  the  house.  These  contained 
the  numbers  each  county  were  to  send  to  parliament,  formed 
on  the  plan  in  the  agreement  of  the  people,  though  in  many 
instances  differing  from  it,  but  yet  proportioned  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  apparently  for  the  public  good,  and  prefer- 

•  Petition^  &c.  4to.  London  printed  for  John  Partridge,  &c.  1649. 
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ing  all  law  proceedings  to  be  in  the  English 

able  to  what  had  before  been  made  use  of*.    In  consequence 
of  this  report,  it  was  resolved  by  the  parliament,  that  the 
number  of  persons,  that  shall  be  elected  for  the  common- 
wealth, to  sit  and  serve  in  parliament  for  this  nation,  as 
members  thereof,  shall  not  exceed  four  hundred.    The  com- 
mittee had   resolved  also,  that  the  pleasure  of  the  house 
should  be  known  whether  there  should  be  a  particular  dis* 
tribution  of  the  said  proportions  upon  several  places  within 
each  respective  county.     And  moreover,  that  the  right  of 
electing  and  sending  of  members  to  parliament  for  ever, 
according  to  the  said  proportions  respectively  be  granted 
and  confirmed  by  act  of  the  then  parliament.    That  in  the 
said  act  there  be  presented  the  manner  how  the  said  elections 
shall  be  made,  together  with  the  qualifications  of  the  elettors 
and  elected,  with  some  other  heads  to  strengthen  and  con- 
firm tliese  new  regulations.     But  only  the  number  to  serve 
in  parliament  was  now  determined,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  report  was  referred  to  a  grand  committee  of  the  house, 
to  take  into  consideration  the  several  heads  reported,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  four  hundred;  and   upon  thefe( 
debate,  to  prepare  a   bill,   to  be  presented  to  the  honsA"' 
Accordingly  wc  find  in  the  journals  that  on  every  Wednes- 
day following,  till  the  differences  with  Scotland  broke  out 
into  a  war,  the  house  in  a  grand  committee  sat  and  debated 
on  this  important  subject,  and  had  not  entirely  finished  it, 
when   a  period  was  put  to  their  sitting  in  the  manner  we 
shall  soon  see. It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  had  the  parlia- 
ment finished  their  plan,  it  would  have  been  truly  excellent. 
As  it  is,  it  appears  capable  of  being  rendered  greatly  useful, 
whenever  a  set  of  men  of  wisdom  and  fortitude  shall  arise  ta 
carry   it  into  execution.    That   this  is  not  too  high   an 
encomium  on  the  parliament's  scheme  for  a  new  representa- 
tion, will  appear  from  that  part  of  the  instrument  of  govern- 
ment subscribed  by  Cromwell,  on  his  assuming  the  pr^ 

'  See  Journal  of  Jan.  9,  1649.    And  ParliamenUry  History,  vol.  XIX.  p.  245. 
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IWigue^;   their    seeking  out,   employing  and 

tectorate,  relating  to  the  summoning  and  electing  of  parlia- 
ments; which  I  am  persuaded  was  framed  by  the  grand 
committee  above-mentioned,  though  the  house  had  not  time 
to  pass  it  into  a  law.     It  is  too  long  to  be  given  here,  but  the 
curious  may  find  it  in  Whitlock  %  and  without  doubt  will 
wish  .for  its  revival.    The  rotten  part  of  the  constitution,  as 
I  think  Burnet  somewhere  calls  our  small  boroughs,  would 
then  be  incapable  by  their  venality  and  corruption  of  doing 
the  mischief  they  sometimes  have  done,  to  themselves,  their 
representatives,  and  the  public. — "  Among  the  alterations 
requisite  to  be  made  on  the  British  government,  in  order  to 
bring  it  to  the  most  perfect  model  of  limited  monarchy,'*  says 
Mr.  Hume,  **  the  plan  of  the  republican  parliament  ought  to 
be  restored  by  making  the  representation  equal,  and  by 
allowing  none  to  vote  in  the  county  elections,  who  possess- 
not  an  hundred  a  year^.''    This  restriction  appears  not  at 
all  to  have  entered  into  the  thoughts  of  the  parliament. 
An  estate  real  or  personal  of  two  hundred  pounds  in  value, 
was  the  qualification  for  an  elector,  in  the  instrunotent  of 
>    government  above  mentioned. 

**  Their  attempts  to  reform  the  law,  and  enacting  all 
law  proceedingsi  to  be  in  the  English  tongue*]  The  tedi- 
ousness  and  expensiveness  of  law  proceedings  have  long 
been  the  subject  of  complaint,  as  well  as.  that  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  law,  which  has  been  often  boasted  of 
with  high  glee  by  some  of  its  professors.  It  is  not  to 
be  doubted  but  the. slow  and  prolix  process  of  the  law 
sometimes  preserves  the  unwary  or  unskilful  from  being 
surprised,  and  aflbrds  the  fairer  opportunity  to  bring  truth 
to  light,  or  give  relief  to  the  oppressed :  but  whether 
these  advantages  are  not  outweighed  by  the  vexation, 
trouble  and  expense  necessarily  incurred  thereby,  those 
who  have  been  so  unhappy  as  to  be  engaged  in  it,  can  best 

«  p.  573.    It  is  t»  l|^  found  also  in  other  writerf.  ^  Political  Essays, 

|i.  300.  ISino.  EdiDb.  1159. 
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rfewarding  the  best  pens  for  writing  in  behatf^ 

determine. As  early  as  the  year  l64fl,  the  parliament 

was  addressed  on  this  subject,  in  the  following  words: 
"  Yee  know,  the  laws  of  this  nation  are  unworthy  a  free 
people,  and  deserve  from  first  to  last,  to  be  considered, 
and  seriously  debated,  and  reduced  to  an  agreement  with 
common  equity,  and  right  reason,  which  ought  to  be  the 
form  and  life  of  every  government.  Magna  Charta  itself 
being  but  a  beggarly  thing,  containing  many  marks  of 
intollerable  bondage,  and  the  laws  that  have  been  made 
since  by  parliaments,  have  in  very  many  particulars  made 
our  government  much  more  oppressive  and  intollerable. 
«  The  Norman  way  for  ending  of  controversies,  was  much 
more  abusive  than  the  English  way,  yet  the  conqueror, 
contrary  to  his  oath,  introduced  the  Norman  laws,  and  his 
litigious  and  vexatious  way  amongst  us;  the  like  he  did  also 
for  punishment  of  malefactors,  controversies  of  all  natures 
having  before  a  quick  and  final  dispatch  in  every  hundred. 
He  erected  a  trade  of  judges  and  lawyers,  to  sell  justice  afrd 
injustice  at  his  own  unconscionable  rate,  and  in  what  time 
he  pleased;  the  corruption  whereof  is  yet  remaining  upon 
yukf  Jo  our  continual  impoverishing  and  molestation  ;  from. 

which  we  thought  you  should  have  delivered  usV In 

the  copy  of  a  very  valuable  manuscript  paper,  formerly 
belonging  to  colonel  Saunders  of  Derbyshire,  colonel  of  a 
regiment  of  horse,  written  about  the  end  of  the  year  JG47; 
among  many  other  excellent  proposals  for  the  establishment 
of  a  firm  and  present  peace,  is  the  following.  *'  That  the 
huge  volumes  of  statute  laws  and  ordinances,  with  the 
penalties  therein  imposed,  as  well  corporal  as  pecuniary, 
be  well  revised;  and  such  only  left  iti  force,  as  shall  be 
found  fit  for  the  commonwealth,  especially  that  mens  lives 
be  more  precious  than  formerly,  and   that  lesser  punish- 


*  Remonstraoce  of  many  thousand  citizens  and  other  frceborn  people  of 
Engfaod  to  their  own  house  of  commons,  occasioned  by  the  itnprisonracAt  oi' 
John  lilburn,  4to.  without  name  or  place. 
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m«nts  than  death,  find  more  useful  to  the  publick  be 
fpund  out  for  smaller  offences :  That  all  laws,  writs,  com- 
missions, pleadings,  and  records  be  in  the  English  tongue ; 
and  that  proceedings  be  reduced  to  a  more  certain  charge, 
and  a  more  expeditious  way  than  formerly:  That  no  fees  at 
adl  be  exacted  of  the  people  in  courts  of  justice ;  but  that  the 
publick  ministers  of  state  be  wholly  maintained  out  of  the 

publLok  treasury.'* In  the  petition  of  the  lord  general 

and  officers  mentioned  in  the  preceding  note,  we  find 
among  other  things  noticed,  as  worthy  to  be  provided  for 
by  parliament,  "  The  removing  or.  reforming  of  evils  or 
inconveniences  in  the  present  laws,  and  administrations 
thereof,  the  redresse  of  abuses,  and  supplying  of  defects 
therein^  the  putting  of  all  the  laws  and  proceedings  thereof 
into  the  English  tongue,  the  reducing  of  the  course  of 
law  to  more  brevity  and  less  charge  V  These  persons  seem 
not  to  have  concurred  in  judgment  with  lord  Coke,  who 
tells  us,  "  The  law  is  the  perfection  of  reason  ;'*  *'  That  the 
law  is  nothing  else  but  reason;  and  that  if  all  the  reason 
that  is  dispersed  into  so  many  several  heads  were  united 
into  one,  yet  could  he  not  make  such  a  law  as  the  law  of 
England  is,  because  by  many  succession  of  ages  it  hath 
been  fined  and  refined  by  an  infinite  number  of  grave  abd 
learned  men,  and  by  long  experience  grown  to  such  a 
perfection,  for  the  government  of  this  realm,  as  the'  old 
rule  may  be  truly  verified  of  it,  Neminem  oportet  esse  $ajiu 
entiorem  legibus :  No  man  (out  of  his  own  private  reason) 
ought  to  be  wiser  than  the  law,  which  is  the  perfection  of 
reason^."  However  this  may  be,  the  parliament  beiny 
iiif;ed  by  seeming  considerations  of  public  utility,  on 
January  ^,  1651,  appointed  ''  A  committee  to  take  into 
consideration  what  inconveniences  were  in  the  law,  how  the 
mischief  that  grows  from  delays,  the  chargeableness  and: 
irregularities  in  the  proceedings  of  the  law  may  be  pre- 
vented, and  the  speediest  way  to  prevent  the  same."  No 
gireat  matters  however  followed  from  this  committee,  by 

*  Ilnme's  Political  Essays,  p.  28.  18mo.  Edinb.  1759.  ^  Coke  on 

Littktoi^  IbL  98.  2d  Edit. 
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reason  of  tiic  liuTry  of  the  times,  and  the  opposition  of  ibe 
lawyers,  who  were  full  of  lord  Coke's  opinion  concening 
t!ie  perfection  of  the  laws  of  EuglanJ,  as  gentlemen  of  that 
profession,  for  ihe  most  part,  will  always  be;  fora»  lliey 
then  and  now  stand,  they  are  the  nieaos  of  procuring  prft- 
ferments,  titles,  and  ministerial  estates.     Can  we  wonder 

then  they  have  vindicators,  admirers  and  applauders  f A 

little  before  the  parliament  passed  an  act,  "  That  all  the 
books  of  the  law  should  be  put  into  English;  and  that  all 
writs,  process,  and  returns  thereof,  and  alt  patents,  com- 
missions. Indictments,  judgments,  records,  and  all  rules 
and  proceedings  in  courts  of  Justice  should  he  in  the 
English  tongue.  It  was  moreover  enacted,  that  they  shonid 
be  written  in  an  ordinary,  usual  and  legible  hand  and 
character,  and  not  in  any  hand  commonly  called  court 
hand."  This  act  does  great  honour  to  the  parliament,  and 
is  an  argument  of  their  good  sense,  and  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  It  is  amazing  so  good  a  law  shotild 
not  have  been  continued  by  proper  authority  after  the 
Restoration!  But  it  was  generally  a  sufficient  reason  thai 
to  disnse  a  thing,  though  ever  so  good  in  itself,  that  it  had 
been  enacted  by  an  usurped  power.  Of  such  fatal  conse- 
quences are  prejudices!  But  thanks  be  to  God  !  we  have 
seen  the  time  when  this  most  excellent  ordinance  has  been 
again  revived,  and  received  the  sBoction  of  the  whole  l^is- 

lature. It   has  indeed  been   questioned,    "  Whether  a 

noble  dead  language,  which  has  suffered  no  variation  id  it  - 
for  above  these  thousand  years  last  past,  is  not  better  to 

preserve  records  in  than  ao  flux  a  one  as  English '." ^JW 

my  own  part,  I  should  think  not:  unless  the  uncertain  good, 
of  very  distant  posterity,  is  to  be  prcfeired  to  our  own- 
present  real  advantage,  which  I  imagine  few  will  say. 

But  to  go  on. — "  How  much  were  it  to  be  wished,  tb«ta 
committee  of  wise  and  prudent  persons  were  once  mote 
employed  to  revise,  amend  and  abridge  our  laws '.  That  we 
might  koow  ourselves  how  to  act,  and  not  be  necessitated 

■  Piirliami^lflry  History-,  to!.  XIX.  p.  45». 
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of  liberty  *',  civU  and  religious ;  the  application 

to  make  use  of  those,  who  (we  are  sensible)  lire  oa  our 

spoils. But  much  is  it  to  be  feared,  that  our  iidversaties 

will  be  too  liard  for  us,  aud  that  wc  shall  be  obliged,  for  a 
time  at  least,  to  submit  to  tiieir  yoke.  But  whenever  the 
spirit  of  true  patriotism  shall  generally  possess  the  minds  of 
our  senators,  I  doubt  not,  but  they  will  apply  ihemselvea  to 
our  deliverance  in  good  earnest,  and  bring  it  to  perfection, 
(as  it  was  long  ago  done  in  Senraark,  and  more  lately 
in  Prussia)  inasmuch  as  the  happiness  of  the  community 
absolutely  depends  thereon'." 

*'  Their  seeking  out,  and  rewarding  the  best  pens,  See] 
There  have  been  few  governments  destitute  of  writers  to 
defend  and  applaud  their  measures.  For,  to  the  disgrace  of 
letters,  venal  pens  in  all  ages  have  been  in  plentv.  Hence 
it  has  come  to  pass  that  panegyrics  have  been  made  on  the 
worst  measures  ntid  administrations,  even  by  men  who,  in 
theit  hearts,  despised  tnem.  U  is  no  way  surprising  there- 
fore that  the  parlijment  should  have  had  writers  on  theit 
side:  their  pnver  and  wealth  would  account  for  this.  But 
that  they  should  have  searched  out  and  found  men  of  real 
abilities  to  undertake  their  cause,  aud  do  justice  to  their 
actions,  musi  have  arose  only  from  their  own  judgment  and 
liberality.     The  works  of  Milton  are  well  known.     They  are 

an  honour  to  himself,  his  cause  and  his  employers. ■ 

"  The  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,"  was  written  to 
prove,  "  That  it  is  lawful,  and  hath  been  held  so  througb 
ail  ages,  for  any,  who  have  the  power,  to  call  to  account  a 
tyrant,  or  wicked  king,  and  after  due  conviction  to  depose, 
and  put  him  to  death;  if  the  ordinary  magistrate  have 
neglected,  or  denied  to  do  it." — In  a  noble  strain  it  is  here 
said,  "  None  can  love  freedom  heartily,  but  good  men  ;  the 
rest  love  not  freedom,  but  license;  which  never  hath  more 
scope,  or  more  indulgence  than  under  tyrants."  His  Icono- 
clastes  was  undertaken   in   the  behalf  of  liberty  and  the 
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of  the  targe  church  revenues  taken  from  th*» 

coramonweakli,  as  was  his  answer  to  Salmasitis  also,  by  ihe 
appointiiic-Ht,  as  he  says,  and  not  without  the  approbation 
of  the  civil  power '.  The  pariiament  rewarded  him  with  a 
thousand  pound  for  this  last  performance,  and  made  him  their 
Latin  secretary,  by  which  they  obtained  a  never-dying- 
fame.  Por  his  stale  letters  written  in  that  language,  exceed 
beyond  comparison  any  thing  of  that  kind  extant.  We  are 
not  to  wonder  therefore  tliat  Milton's  reputation  was  high 
hotli  at  home  and  abroad ;  or  that  he  was  visited  and  invited 
by  foreign  ambassadors   at  London,  not  excepting  those 

of  crowned    heads'". He    was   worliiy    of  the   honour. 

For,  "  as  he  looked  upon  true  and  absolute  freedom  to  be 
ti'ie  greatest  happiness  of  this  life,  whether  to  societies  or 
single  persons,  so  he  thoughtconstrainlof  any  sort  to  be  the 
utmost  misery;  for  which  reason  he  used  frequently  to  tell 
those  about  him  of  the  intire  satisfaction  of  his  mind,  that 
he  had  constantly  employed  his  strength  and  faculties  in  tht 
defence  of  liberty,  and  in  direut  opposition  to  slavery.  And 
hia  aversion  to  monarehy,  as  he  told  his  friend  Sir  Itobert 
Howard,  was  heightened  by  this  consideration,  tbat  the 
tr.'ppings  of  it  might  support  an  ordinary  comnaon wealth '." 

h  is  asserted  on  good  authority,  '*  That  Milton   was 

allowed  a  weekly  labfe  by  the  parliament,  for  the  enterlaiii- 
uicnt  of  foreign  ministers,  especially  such  as  come  tVom 
protestant  states,  and  for  the  learned  :  which  allowance  was 
^Bo  continued  by  Cromwell ''."  How  noble  the  example! 
— Marchomoni  Needham,  who  had  written  Mercuriua  Prag- 
maiicus  against  the  pariiament,  was  not  only  pardoned  by 
theui,  but  if  we  may  iielit-ve  Mr.  Wood,  by  promises  of 
rewards  and  places,  was  induceil  to  become  an  advocate  for 
thciB  and.  liberty.     This  was  a  writer  indeed  worth  gaining. 

'  MiItou>»  Piuse  Wotkj,  p.  599.  t  Ekhanlsiro's  Ufe  of  Milton,  p.  19. 

Iio.liond.  113*.  'IJfeof  KUton,  lif  Dr.  Birchip.  7i,  prellited  lo  fcjt, . 

?[0<sc  Worki.  '  TolaniTs  Life  of  MlFtod,  p.  !I0,  in  the  oate,  Svo.  Load.    I* 

M  edit.     N.  R.  Thii  vdition  is  cnciched  vith  muet  cuiiuus  and  raludble  obstrra 
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bishops,  deans  and  chapters,  who  by  act  of 

His  morals  or  integrity  perhaps  were  hot  the  most  strict 
(though  I  know  nothing  alleged  against  him  on  these 
heads,  except  changing  his  party  often)  but  he  had  wit, 
parts,  learning,  and  a  style  beyond  most  of  his  age.  ^'  His 
Merciirius  Politicas,  which  came  out  by  authority,  and  flew 
every  week  into  all  parts  of  the  nation  for  more  than  tea 
years,  had  very  great  influence  upon  numbers  of  inconsi- 
derable persons,  such  as  have  a  strong  presumption  that  all 
must  needs  be  true  that  is  in  print.  He  was  the  Goliah  of 
the  Philistians,  the  great  champion  of  the  late  usurper, 
whose  pen  in  comparison  of  others,  was  like  a  weavers  beam. 
And  certainly  he  that  will,  or  can  peruse  those  his  intelli- 
gences called  Merc.  Politici,  will  judge  that  had  the  devil 
himself  (thfe  father  of  all  lies)  been  in  this  Goliah's  office,  he 
could  not  have  exceeded  him.  As  having  with  profound 
malice  calumniated  his  sovereign,  scurrility  abused  the 
nobility,  impudence  blasphemed  the  church  and  members 
Mftiereof,  and  indnstry  poisoned  the  people  with  dangerous 
^principles*."  One  may  easily  gather  from  this  character, 
that  Needham  with  zeal  and  ability  defended  the  cause  of 
his  masters  against  their  adversaries.  Besides  the  quota- 
tion given  in  note  32, 1  will  add  a  few  more,  as  the  work 
from  whence  1  take  it  is  not  in  many  hands,  and  very  little 
known  even  amongst  the  curious. 

In  one  of  his  papers  he  asserts,  "  That  the  original  of  all 
just  power  and  government  is  in  the  people."  This  he 
proves  after  the  following  manner. — '• "  As  for  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Israelites,  first  under  Moses,  then  Joshua 
and  the  judges,  the  Scriptures  plainly  shew,  that  they  were 
extraordinary  governors  being  of  God's  immediate  institu- 
tion, who  raised  them  up  by  his  spirit,  and  imposed  them 
upon  that  people,  whose  peculiar  happiness  it  was  in  cases 
of  this  nature,  to  have  so  infallible  and  sure  a  direction  ;  so 
that  their  government  was  a  Theocrasie  (as  some  have  called 
U)  having  God  himself  for  its -only  original,  and  therefore 

*  Athene  OxonienteS)  toI.  II.  c.  626. 
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parliament  had  been  aboUslied,  and  the  wise 

no  wonder  we  have  in  ihat  time  and  nation  so  few  visible 
footsteps  of  the  peoples  election,  or  of  an  institution  by 
compact.  But  yet  we  find  after  tlie  judges,  that  when  this 
people  lejected  this  more  immediate  way  of  government  by 
God  (as  the  Lord  teils  Samuel,  they  have  not  rejected  thee, 
but  me)  and  desired  a  government  after  the  manner  of  otha 
nations,  then  God  seems  to  forbear  the  use  of  his  preroga- 
tive, and  leave  them  to  an  exercise  of  their  own  natural 
lights  and  liberties,  to  make  choice  of  a  new  government 
and  governor  by  iuffiroge  and  compact.  The  government 
they  aimed  at  was  kingly.  God  himself  was  displeased  at 
it,  and  so  was  Samuel  too,  who  in  hope  to  continue  the  old 
form,  and  to  fright  them  from  the  new,  tells  them  what 
monsters  in  government  kings  would  prove,  by  assuming 
unto  themselves  an  arbitrary  power  (not  that  a  king  might 
lawfully  and  by  right  do  what  Samuel  describes  (as  Salma* 
sins  and  all  the  royal  interpreters  would  have  us  believe) 
but  only  to  shew  how  far  kings  would  j^resume  to  abase  J 
iheir  power,  which  no  doubt  Samuel  foresaw,  not  only  by 
reason,  but  by  the  spirit  of  prophecy.)  Nevertheless  the 
people  would  have  a  king  ;  say  they,  Nay,  but  there  shall 
fce  a  king  over  us :  whereupon  saith  God  to  Samuel,  Heark- 
en to  their  voice:  where  you  plainly  see,  first  God  gives 
the  leave  to  exercise  their  own  natural  right,  in  making 
choice  of  their  form  of  government.  But  then  indeed  for 
the  choice  of  tbeir  governor,  there  was  one  thing  extraor- 
dinary, in  that  God  appointed  tliem  one,  he  vouchsafing 
still  in  an  e. -4 tra ordinary  and  immediate  manner  to  be  their 
director  and  protector  ;  but  yet  though  God  was  pleased  to 
nominate  the  person,  he  left  the  confirmation  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  kingship  unto  the  people,  to  shew  that  natu- 
rally the  right  of  all  was  in  them,  however  the  exercise 
of  it  were  superseded  at  that  time  by  his  divine  pleasure, as 
to  the  point  of  nomination.  For  that  the  people- might 
nndeistand  it  was  their  right,  Samuel  calls  them  all  to 
Mizpeh,  as  if  the  matter  were  all  to  be  done  a 
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part,  and  there  by  lot  they  at  length  made  choice  cf  Saul- 
and  so  immediately  proclatm  him  with  shouts  aod  ac^lamI^ 
tions;  and  then  havinf;  had  proof  of  his  valour  against  the 
Ammonites,  they  met  at  Gilgni,  and  proclaim  him  king 
once  again,  to  shew  (that  naturally)  the  validity  of  his  king- 
ship depended  wholly  on  the  peoples  consent  and  confirma- 
tion, and  so  you  see,  the  first  and  most  eminent  evidence  of 
the  inslttntion  of  political  government  in  Scriptm'e  doth 
notoriously  demonstrate,  that  its  original  is  in  or  from  the 

people*." In  another  place,  speaking  of  errors  in  policy, 

he  says,  "  The  regulation  of  affairs  by  reason  of  state,  not 
the  strict  rule  of  honesty,  has  been  an  epidemical  one.  But 
for  fear  I  he  mistaken,  continues  he,  you  are  to  understand, 
that  by  reason  of  state  here  we  do  not  condemn  the  equita- 
ble result  of  prudence  and  right  reason ;  for  upon  determi- 
nations of  this  nature  depends  the  safety  of  all  slates  and 
princes ;  but  that  reason  of  stale  which  flows  from  a  cornii* 
principle  to  an  indirect  end  ;  that  reason  of  state  which  i« 
the  statesman's  reason,  or  rather  his  will  and  hist,  when  he 
admits  ambition  to  be  a  reason,  preferment,  power,  profit, 
revenge  and  opportanity  to  be  reasons  sufficient  to  put  hiin 
upon  any  design  or  action  that  may  tend  to  present  advant- 
age ;  though  contrary  to  the  law  of  God,  or  the  law  of  com- 
mon honesty,  and  of  nations. — Reason  of  state  is  the  most 
sovereign  command,  and  the  most  important  counsellor. 
Reason  of  state  ii  the  cant  and  compass  of  the  ship.  Rea- 
son of  state  is  many  times  the  religion  of  a  state;  tlie  law, 
the  life  of  a  state.  ,'J'hat  which  answers  all  objections  and 
quarrels  about  mal-government'.  That  which  wages  war, 
imposes  taxes,  cuts  off  offenders,  pardons  offenders,  sends 
and  treats  ambassadors.  It  can  say  and  unsay;  do  and 
undo,  balk  the  common  road,  make  high-ways  to  becom': 
by-ways,  and  the  farthest  about  to  become  the  nearest  rut. 
If  a  difficult  knot  come  to  be  untied,  which  neither  the  di- 
vine by  Scripture,  nor  lawyer  by  case  or  precedent  can 
antie,  then  reason  of  state,  or  an  hundred  ways  more  which 
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ideots  know  not,  dissolve  it.  This  is  that  gr«at  empress 
which  the  Italians  call  Raggione  di  Stalo:  it  can  rant  as  a 
soldier,  compliment  as  a  monsieur,  trick  it  as  a  juggler,  strat 
it  as  a  statesman,  and  is  as  changeable  as  the  moon  in  the 
Tariety  of  her  appearances'."    This  beautiTut  piece  of  satire 

will,  1  presume,  be  acceptable  to  many  of  my  readers. 1 

will  malfe  but  one  citation  more  from  this  writer,  but  it  con- 
tains, I  believe,  the  sentiments  of  the  mnjority  in  power  at 

that  time  on  the  subject  of  church  government. "  If 

we  seriously  reflect,"  says  he,  "  upon  the  design  of  God, 
in  bringing  Christ  into  the  world,  we  shall  find  it  was  to  set 
an  end  to  the  pompous  administration  of  the  Jewish  form  ; 
that  as  his  church  and  people  ivere  formerly  confined  with- 
in the  narrow  pale  of  a  particular  nation,  so  now  the  pale 
should  be  broken  down,  and  all  nations  taken  into  the 
church.  Not  all  nations  in  a  lump ;  not  any  whole  nations, 
or  national  bodies  to  be  formed  into  churches :  for  his 
church  or  people  now  under  the  Gospel  are  not  to  be  a  body 
political,  but  spiritual  and  mystical :  not  a  promiscuous 
confusion  of  persons  taken  in  at  adventure,  but  an  orderly 
collection,  a  picking  and  chusing  of  such  as  are  calJedand 
sanctifyed,  ftc.  ISot  a  company  of  men  forced  in  by  com- 
mands and  constitutions  of  worldly  power  and  prudence, 
but  of  such  as  are  brought  in  by  the  power  and  efljcacy  of 
Christ's  word  and  spirit.  Tor  he  himself  hath  said,  My 
kingdom  is  not  from  hence;  my  kingdom  is  not  of  this 
world,  Ecc.  And  therefore  that  hand  which  hitherto  haifa 
presumed  in  most  nations  to  erect  a  power  called  ecclesi- 
astick  in  equipage  with  the  civil  to  bear  sway,  and  bind 
mens  consciences  to  certain  notions  ordained  for  orthodox, 
upon  civil  penalties,  under  colour  of  prudence,  good  order, 
discipline,  preventing  of  heresy,  and  advancing  of  Christ's 
kingdom;  and  to  this  end  hatti  twisted  the  spiritual  power 
(as  they  call  it)  with  the  worldly  and  secular  interest  of 
state;  this  I  say  hath  been  the  right  hand  of  Antichrist,  op- 
posing Christ  in  his  way,  whose  kingdom  being  not  of  this 
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.world,  depends  not  npon  the  helps  and  devices  of  worldly 
wisdom  V  These  extracts  sufficiently  show  how  well  fbfe 
.cause  of  liberty,  civil  and  religions,  was  understood  in  these 
times ;  how  much  the  parliament  had  them  at  heart.  For 
none  but  men  conscious  of  fair  intentions,  and  upright  de^ 
signs  towards  tbi^  public,  would  have  favoured  the  propaga- 
tion of  notion  dettractive  of  evil  magistrates,  and  wicked 

priests,  theur  ae?rerfaiiing    coadjutors. But  zealous  as 

these  men  we^  ibr  liberty,  they  were  careful  to  keep  their 
people  as  much  as  possible  from  popery,  and  solicitous  t6 
hinder  their  perversion  to  that  absurd  and  cruel  superstition. 
A  letter  to  the  Spanish  ambassador  will  set  this  in  a  clear 
light.  It  is  as  follows  :  '^  The  parliament  of  the  common- 
wealth of  England,  understanding  that  several  of  the  people 
of  this  city  daily  resort  to  the  house  of  your  excellency,  and 
other  ambassadors  and  public  ministers  from  foreign  nations 
here  residing,  meerly  to  hear  mass,  gave  order  to  the  coun- 
cil of  ^tate,  to  let  your  excellency  understand,  that  whereas 
such  resort  is  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  nation,  and  of 
very  evil  example  in  this  our  republic,  and  extreamly  scan- 
dalous ;  that  they  deem  it  their  duty  to  take  care  that  no 
such  thing  be  permitted  henceforward,  and  to  prohibit  all 
such  assemblys  for  the  future.  Concerning  which,  'tis  our 
desire  tliat  your  excellency  should  have  a  fair  advertisement, 
.to  the  end  that  henceforth  your  excellency  may  be  more 
careful  of  admitting  any  of  the  people  of  this  republic  to 
hear  mass  in  your  house.  And  as  the  parliament  will  dili- 
gently provide  that  your  excellency's  rights  and  priviledges 
shall  b£  preserved  inviolable,  so  they  persuade  themselves 
that  your  excellency,  during  your  abode  here,  would  by  no 
.means  that  the  laws  of  this  republic  should  be  violated  by 
yourself  or  by  your  attendants**/'  What  would  the  parlia- 
ment have  thought  of  one  hundred  thousand  Papists  in 
London  and  Westminster,  the  number  reckoned  by  persons 
employed  in  1745  ?  Since  that  time  they  have  much  in- 
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creased,  if  reports  are  to  be  relied  on.  "  In  such  open  dc- 
^aaoe  of  our  laws,"  says  an  ingenious  writer,  "  has  Popery 
lieen  long  making  great  progress.  And  wiiether  tlie  threat- 
ning  consequences  are  not  formidable,  may  well  deserve  tlie 
consideration  of  such  who  are  able  to  discern  the  Inestitna* 

ble  value  of  our  civil  and  rehgious  liberties. It  would  be 

far  from  us,  after  ail,  to  desire  any  pains  or  penalties  should 
be  inflicled  on  raen,  because  they  have  an  extravagant  ritual, 
and  are  fond  of  worshipping  a  troop  of  deities  or  demons; 
or  for  sayintr  prayers  by  tale  or  number,  either  to  real  or 
imaginary  saints :  for  venerating  a  wafer  or  crucifix.  Since 
he  who  can  feast  his  soul,  either  on  gold,  silver,  or  predons 
stones,  or  who  can  best  relish  wood,  hay,  or  stubble ;  should 
only  have  our  pity,  and  ve  ought  to  wish  him  a  less  deprav- 
ed appetite.  But  so  long  as  the  Papist  holds  opinions  sub- 
■versive  of  morality,  destructive  of  society,  dangerous  to  the 
civil  and  religious  rights  of  mankind,  i.  c.  so  long  as  the 
hand  of  popery  is  against  every  man,  so  long  every  man's 
band  should  be  against  popery.  The  voice  of  nature,  of 
self  preservation,  is  loud  iu  the  breast  of  every  protestant 
against  this  superstition'."  The  reader  will  pardon  i  doubt 
not  this  small  digression,  if  indeed  it  be  one. 

I  proceed  now  with  the  subject.  Besides  Milton  and 
Needham,  the  parliament  had  another  writer  of  some  figure 
on  their  side,  viz.  John  Parker,  father  to  Sam.  Parker,  bishop 
of  Oxon,  in  the  time  of  James  II.  This  gentleman,  "  In 
the  .year  lfi50,  printed  a  remarkable  book  called  The  go- 
vernment of  the  people  of  England  precedent  and  present 
the  same.  It  was  written  to  spirit  men  to  subscribe  to  the 
eugagemcut  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  common weallh 
as  tlien  established,  without  a  king  or  the  house  of  lords: 
and  there  he  asserts  that,  Populus  suo  magistratu  prior  est 
tempore,  natura  fc  dignitate:  quia  populus  magisiratuui 
constituit.  Si  quia  populus  sine  magistratu  esse  potest,  sed 
magistratus  sine  populo  uon  potest  esse.  Also  out  of  alio- 
tber  classical  author,  Vindicia:  contra  Tyraunos,  be  affiroiB, 

•Three  Qucstiosj resolved, p.  30.  8vo.  Loud.  I'n. 
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provision  made  for  their  state  clergy  and  the 
iHiiversities  ** ;   I  say  if  we  consider  all  these 

Reges  saot  a  popnlo  &  sunt  constituti  causa  popnii.  More 
he  undertakes  to  proVe  that  the  kings  of  England  had  none* 
gative  Yoice  rightly  and  by  law,  but  that  it  was  contrary  to  the 
law  and  their  oath  at  coronation.  And  then  a  fortiori,  that  the 
lords  neither  can  have  any  negative  upon  the  people*.* 
This  book  I  never  saw.  The  writings  of  Henry  Parker  on 
the  behalf  of  the  parliament  are  better  known.  They  are 
indeed  worth  preserving.  Mr.  Wood  has  given  us  a  cata- 
logue of  thein^.** Andrew  Marvel  is,  I  know,  commonly 

said  to  have  been  employed^  under  Milton,  by  the  common* 
wealth.    But  I  apprehend  this  to  be  a  mistake,  as  will  ap« 

pM  from  his  own  account. ^*  As  to  myself/'  says  he, 

'^  I  never  had  any,  not  the  reibotest  relation  to  publick  mat- 
ters, nor  correspondence  with  the  persons  then  predominant, 
until  the  year  1657.  When  indeed  I  entered  into  an  emr 
ployment,  for  which  I  was  not  altogether  improper,  and 
which  I  considered  to  be  the  most  innocent  and  inoffensive 
towards  his  majesty's  afiaira  of  any  in  that  usurped  and 
irregular  government,  to  which  all  men  were  then  exposed. 
And  this  I  accordingly  discharged  without  disobliging  any 

one  person  V It  mast  not  be  forgotten  that  all  these 

gentlemen  found  their  account  in  writing  for  the  parlia- 
ment and  Cromwell.  Both  the  Parkers  were  enriched  by 
lucrative  and  honourable  employs,  and  Marvel,  I  suppose, 
was  not  unrewarded  for  the  discharge  of  his  office,  by  the 
Protector. 

**  The  wise  provision  made  for  their  state  clergy,  and  the 
universities.]  The  clergy  in  most  countries  where  Christianity 
prevailed,  got  wealth,  honour  and  power.  Unmindful  of 
their  Master's  doctrine  and  example,  they  loved  the  world, 
and  the  things  which  were  in  it,  and,  by  a  variety  of  wajrs 
and  means,  accumulated  large  possessions.    How  honestly 

*  Rehearsal  TrantpToted,  part  2d.  p.  132.  Ltmd.  1 6*73. 8vo.  ^  Athena 
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things  without  prejudice,  wc  shall,  probably, 
be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  they  were  born 

they  got  some,  how  wisely  others  were  bestowed  on  them  by 
prince-i,  great  men,  weak  women,'and  persons,  indeed,  of  all 
ranks  and  degrees,  from  a  persuasion  instilled  into  them  of 
atoning  for  their  transgressions,  and  getting  better  things 
in  reversion  in  lien  of  them;  1  say,  how  all  this  happened  is 
well  known  to  most'."  Henry  VUI.  with  consent  of  par- 
liament, made  bold  to  lay  his  liand  on  the  lands,  tenements, 
and  liereditamentB  of  the  abbeys  and  monasteries,  and  gave, 
or  sold  them,  to  such  as  were  able  to  make  a  better  use  of  | 
them;  and  his  son  and  successor  Edward,  as  well  as  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  approved  of  his  proceedings,  and  MSti- 
ed  themselves  of  his  example,  by  plucking  now  and  tb^a 
goodly  manor  or  two  from  the  bishopricks.  This  (with  ftie 
power  of  translations)  made  the  bishops  cautious  of  offend- 
ing, and  solicitous  of  obtaining  the  good  will  of  the  sore- 
reign,  and  his  favourites:  and  they  applied  themselves  with 
so  much  zeal  thereunio,  that  they  soon  became  downright 
courtiers,  supple,  complaisant,  unmeaning,  and  ready  to  pat 
their  hand  to  carry  any  thing  into  execution,  which  they 
judged  agreeable  to  the  crown.  So  that,  for  the  most  part, 
they  were  friends  to  the  prerogative,  and  averse  to  liberty, 
for  these  and  other  causes,  the  lords  and  commons  thought 
proper,  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  had  the  royal  assent, 
to  exclude  them  from  the  house  of  peers;  and,  by  an  ordi- 
nance of  hoih  houses,  dated  October  y,  1646,  their  office 
was  abolished,  and  their  lands  and  possessions  settled  upon 
trustees  for  the  use  of  the  commonwealth.  The  preamble' 
to  this  ordinance  will  explain  the  motives  on  which  it  was 
made.  It  runs  thus:  "  For  the  abolishing  of  archbishops 
and  bishops,  and  providing  for  the  payment  of  the  just  and 
necessary  debts  of  the  kingdom,  into  which  the  same  hath 
been  drawn  by  a  war,  mainly  promoted  by  and  in  favour  of*' 
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fbr  legislation,  and  were  worthy  of  it.     But 

the  said  archbishops  and  bishops^  and  other  their  adherents 
and  dependants,;  be  it  ordained  V'  &c.  Thus  the  whole  of 
the  bishops'  lands  became  vested  in  the  parliamenti  who,  by 
an  ordinance,  bearing  date,  October  3,  1648,  ordered  *'  the 
trustees  to  give  warrants  to  the  treasurers  for  the  insuing  out 
and  paying  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  parsonages  impro* 
priate,  tythes,  oblations,  obventions,  pensions,  portions  of 
tythes,  parsonages  and  vicarages,  as  have  been,  or  shall  be 
received  by  the  said  treasurers,  and  have  not  otherwise  beea 
disposed  of,  fo^  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  to  such  person 
or  persons  respectively,  to  whom  the  said  rents  and  revenues 
have  been  or  shall  be  ordered  or  assigned  by  the  committee 
for  plundered  ministers,  for  augmentation  of  maintenance 
for  officiating  in  any  church  or  chapel  in  England  and 
Wales." ^After  the  commonwealth  took  place,  the  com- 
mons of  England,  in  parliament  assembled,  on  the  SOth  of 
April,  1649,  proceeded  farther  to  pass  "  an  act  for  the 
abolishing  of  deans  and  chapters,  canons,  prebends,  and 
other  officers  and  titles,  of  or  belonging  to  any  cathedral  or 
collegiate   church   or  chapel  within  England  or  Wales." 

Their  plea  for  this  was  necessity. "  Having  seriously 

weighed,  say  they,  the  necessity  of  raising  a  present  supply 
of  money  for  the  present  safety  of  this  commonwealth ;  and 
finding  that  their  other  securities  are  not  satisfactory  to 
lenders,  nor  sufficient  to  raise  so  considerable  a  sum  a&  will 
be  necessary  for  the  said  service,  are  necessitated  to  sell  the 
lands  of  the  deans  and  chapters,  for  the  paying  of  publick 
debts,  and  for  the  raising  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  present  supply  of  the  pressing  necessities  pf  the 

commonwealth,  do  enact,  &c/' However,-  they  were  not 

for  throwing  them  away,  as  much  as  money  was  wanting.^ 

■  4  See  a  collection  of  several  acts  of  parliament,  ordinances,  &c«  ibr  providing, 
maintenance  for  ministers,  heads  of  colleges,  &c.  4to.  Lond.  1657.     It  is  frooi 
this  book  I  have  taken  the  several  citations  from  the  ordinances  in  this  note. 
See  also  ScobePs  Colleotioos,  and  Kenneths  Case  of  impropriations  and  aagmenta- 
tionof  vicarages,  p.  241,  and  26S,  8vo.  Land..  1704.  ... 
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whilst  the  parhanient  was  thus  nobly  employed 

For  none  of  these  lands  were  to  be  sold  under  twelve  years 
purchase,  tliough  the  lands  of  ilie  bisliops  had  been  allowed 
to  be  sold  for  ten ;  a  tolerable  good  price,  considering  the 
high  interest  of  money,  which  was  at  about  eight  per  cent. 
at  this  time,  and  the  poaaibility  of  their  being  one  time  or 

other  reclaimed  by   their  former  possessors. Ont  of 

these  lands  thus  appointed  to  be  sold,  there  was  excepted, 
by  another  act  of  June  theSth,  lti4C|,  "all  tythes  appropriate, 
oblations,  obventions,  portions  of  tythes  appropriate,  of 
or  belonging  to  the  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  and 
denns  and  chapters,  all  which,  together  with  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds  yearly  rent,  formerly  belonging  to  the  crown 
of  England,  the  commons  thought  fit  to  be  settled  for  a 
competent  maintenance  of  preaching  ministers,  where  it 
was  wanting,  in  England  and  Wales."  This  competent 
maintenance,  in  their  opinion,  was  one  hundred  pounds  pei- 
annum,  which  they  allotted  to  the  state  preachers,  without, 
however,  taking  away  any  thing  from  the  rich  rectories, 
which  were  preserved  whole  and  entire.  I  suppose  there 
are  but  few  disinterested  persons  but  will  think  this  a  much 
better  regulated  maintenance  than  what  before  had  been  al- 
lotted. If  an  established  clergy  be  useful  and  necessary, 
and  if  the  public  must  maintain  them,  as  seems  to  have 
been  the  received  opinion,  upon  whatsoever  reasons  found- 
ed, surely  it  behoves  the  legislature  to  prevent  one  part  of 
them  from  rioting  in  wealth,  and  the  other  almost  starving 
through  poverty  !  Complaints,  1  know,  have  been  made  of 
the  scantiness  of  our  ecclesiastical  revenues  :  but  how  this 
can  be,  when  auch  a  multiplicity  of  very  lucrative  prefer- 
ments are  daily  heaped  on  a  single  person,  is  hard  to  ima- 
gine! A  tolerably  equitable  distribution  would,  at  once, 
silence  every  objection  on  this  he;id,  of  any  reasonable  man. 

Indeed,  some  very  sensible  persons  have  been  against 

loading  the  public  with  the  maintenance  of  the  clergy,  OQ 
account  of  several  inconveniences  attending  it. "  Here- 
tofore," says  Milton,  "  in  the  first  evangelic  times  (and  it 
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the  said  archbishops  and  bishops^  and  otiier  their  adherents 
and  dependants.;  be  it  ordained  V'  &c.  Thus  the  whole  of 
the  bishops'  lands  became  vested  in  the  parliamenti  who,  by 
an  ordinance,  bearing  date,  October  3,  1648,  ordered  **  the 
trustees  to  give  warrants  to  the  treasurers  for  the  insuing  out 
and  paying  of  the  rents  and  revenues  of  parsonages  impro* 
priate,  tythes,  oblations,  obventions,  pensions,  portions  of 
tythes,  parsonages  and  vicarages,  as  have  been,  or  shall  be 
received  by  the  said  treasurers,  and  hiive  not  otherwise  been 
disposed  of,  fojr  the  maintenance  of  ministers,  tosoch  person 
or  persons  respectively,  to  whom  the  said  rents  and  revenues 
have  been  or  shall  be  ordered  or  assigned  by  the  committee 
for  plundered  ministers,  for  augmentation  of  maintenance 
for  officiating  in  any  church  or  chapel  in  England  and 
Wales." After  the  commonwealth  took  place,  the  com- 
mons of  England,  in  parliament  assembled,  on  the  SOth  of 
April,  1649,  proceeded  farther  to  pass  ''  an  act  for  the 
abolishing  of  deans  and  chapters,  canons,  prebends,  and 
other  officers  and  titles,  of  or  belonging  to  any  cathedral  or 
collegiate   church   or  chapel  within  England  or  Wales." 

Their  plea  for  this  was  necessity. "  Having  seriously 

weighed,  say  they,  the  necessity  of  raising  a  present  supply 
of  money  for  the  present  safety  of  this  commonwealth;  and 
finding  that  their  other  securities  are  not  satisfactory  to 
lenders,  nor  sufficient  to  raise  so  considerable  a  sum  a&  will 
be  necessary  for  the  said  service,  are  necessitated  to  sell  the 
lands  of  the  deans  and  chapters,  for  the  paying  of  publick 
debts,  and  for  the  raising  of  three  hundred  thousand  pounds 
for  the  present  supply  of  the  pressing  necessities  pf  the 

commonwealth,  do  enact,  &c.'' However,  they  were  not 

for  throwing  them  away,  as  much  as  money  was  wanting,^ 

■  *  See  a  collection  of  several  acts  of  parllameDt,  ordioaDceSy  k,Cm  (brproviding^. 
maintenance  for  ininisteni,  heads  of  colleges.  &c.  4to.  Load.  1657.     It  is  frooi 
this  book  I  have  taken  the  several  citations  from  the  ordinances  in  this  note. 
See  also  ScobePs  Collectioos,  and  Kennet's  Case  of  impropriations  and  aagmenta- 
tionof  vicarages,  p.  241,  and  26S.  Svo.  Load..  1704.  .    . 
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not  terminated,   though  the  English,  for  the- 

spiritual  priesthood,  whereby  they  have  all  equally  access  to 
any  ministerial  function,  whenever  called  by  their  own  abi- 
lities, and  the  church,  though  they  never  came  near  com- 
mencement or  university  "*."     Mr.  Wall,  in  his  fine  letter  to 
Milton,  dated  Causham,  May  416,  1659,  has  the  following 
passage.      "  I  have  sometimes  thought  (concurring  with 
your  assertion  of  that  storied  voice  that  should  speak  from 
heaven)  uhen  ecclesiastics  were  endowed  with  worldly  pre-- 
ferments,  Hodie  venerium  infunditur  in  ecclesiam :  for,  to  use ' 
the  speech  of  Genesis  iv.  ult,  according  to  the  sense  which 
it  hath  in  the  Hebrew,  then  began  men  to  corrupt  the  wor- 
ship of  God.     I  shall  tell  you  a  supposal  of  mine,  which  is' 
this:    Mr.  Dury  has  bestowed  about  thirty  years  time  in 
travel,  conference  and  writings,  to  reconcile  Calvinists  and 
Lutherans,   and  that  with  little  or  no  success.     But  the' 

shortest  way  were, take  away  ecclesiastical  dignities/ 

honours  and  preferments,  on  both  sides,  and  all  would  soon' 
be'hushed ;  the  ecclesiastics  would  be  quiet,  and  then  the 
people  would  come  forth  into  truth  and  liberty^."  These' 
were  tbe  sentiments  of  some  of  the  sons  of  liberty  in  the 
age  of  which  I  am  now  speaking :  sentiments  proceeding 
from  minds  full  of  concern  for  truth  and  virtue,  though  they 
had  little  prospect  of  being  hearkened  to  by  the  bulk  of 
mankind,  who  prefer  wealth,  pomp  and  ease  to  every  thing 

rational,  virtuous  and  manly. The  Scheme  of  the  parlias-' 

ment  pretended  not  to  this  high  perfection.  It  only  Sup- 
pressed the  dignity,  state  and  excessive  wealth  of  the  lordly' 
ecclesiastics,  whilst  it  left  them  enough  for  every  virtuous' 
and  laudable  purpose,  and  prevented  them  from  feeling  the 
want  of  the  real  necessaries  their  stations  were  thought  to 
require.  Were  I  to  deliver  my  own  sentiments  for  the  real' 
good  of  ecclesiastics  of  all  sorts  and  kinds,  1  would  say  witlr 

•  Milton's  Prose  Works,  vol.1,  p.  636.  •>  Prcfaccto  Milton's  Icono** 

flastcs,  2d€diuL»nd.  1756. 4to.  .     "   .  .■  • 
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ilBost  part,    were  successftil)  the  lord-general 

a  late  writei  conceraing  the  Jesuits  in  particular;  "render 
them  poor,  and  they  will  be  humble;  render  them  poor,  and 
they  will  be  useful ;  reader  them  poor,  and  they  will  become 

holy*."     But  to  go  on, Beaides  the  care  taken  of  their 

parochial  clergy,  the  parliament  shewed  their  benevolence  to  « 

the  universities,  by  enacting,  "  ThaJ  the  trustees,  in  whose 
hands  the  dean  and  chapter  lands  were  vested  for  the  use  of 
the  public,  shall,  from  time  to  time,  pay  (out  of  the  above- 
mentioned  twenty  thousand)  two  thousand  pounds  yearly,  for 
the  increase  of  the  maintenance  of  the  masterships  of  colleges 
in  both  universities,  where  maintenance  is  wanting,  regard  , 

being  to  be  had  unto  the  numberof  houses  of  learning  in  each 
university,  that  are  fit  to  have  an  increase  of  maintenance,  and  | 

to  make  anassignment  of  maintenance  unto  them  accordingly ;  | 

provided  it  do  not  exceed  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  1 

to  any  one  of  them." — This  bounty  was  not  iU  bestowed.  , 

For  never,  perhaps,  were  there  men  of  more  real  merit  in  ,< 

the  university  of  Cambridge  than  now.    Witness  the  names  I 

of  Cudworth,  Whichcott,  Wiikins,  and  many  others  men-  J 

tioned  by  the  very  ingenious  Dr.  Salter",  who  educated  a  | 

race  of  men  that  were  an  honour  to  their  country ;  I  mean  4 

Tillotson,  Barrow,  Smith,  More,  and  such  like,  who  opposed  | 

themselves  to  popery  in  the  most  trying  limes,  and  taught 
men  the  principles  of  true  rehgion  and  virtue.     Whether  ' 

Oxford  was  quite  so  happy,  I  know  not;  though,  it  is  cer- 
tain, many  eminent  men  were  educated  there  in  these  limes, 
particularly  Mr.  Locke,  whose  writings  on  toleration  and 
government  will  be  for  ever  read  and  admired  by  men  of 

sense  and  honesty. What  the  sum  total   produced  by 

the  sale  of  the  lands  of  the  bishops,  deans  and  chapters, 

amounted  to,  I  cannot  say. But  here  follows  an  account  | 

of  the  sale  of  the  bishops'  lands  in  the  province  of  York,  as  I 

given  by  Mr.  Brown  Willis  \  1 

*  Reflections  of  n  Portuguese  upoa  the  McdiotIbI  preaenlcd  by  the  Jesuits  lo 

Clement  XIII.  p.  153.  Bvo.  Lond,  IIGO,  '-  Preface  lo  Tucknej'a  and  Which- 

colt's  Letters,  Bvo.  LodiI.  1753.  S«ealso  note  51.  '  Survey  of  Ibe  CallicduiN 

of  York,  &c.  4to.  1721. 
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Cromwell,  attended  by  some  soldiers  and  oflt- 

Sale  of  the  lands  of  the  see  of  York  in  the  )  ^  g«  .gg     . 

yearsi  1647,  1648,  1649>  1650, 1651,     -  3       ' 
Durham,  in  the  same  years, 
Carlisle,  .  -  -  - 

Chester,  -  -  -  . 

Man,  .  -  «  - 

Total    -     139,487  12    4^ 

From  this  some  tolerable  gness  may  be  made  of  the  Talne 
of  the  rest  of  the  bishops'  lands,  which  are  those  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Canterbury,  consisting^  of  that  archbishopric  and 

twenty-one  bishopries. A  proposal,  some  years  since,  by 

a  nameless  writer,  was  made  ''  for  vesting  the  whole  present 
property  of  the  church  in  England  and  Ireland  in  the 
crown,  not'  to  enrich  or  add  to  its  power,  but  as  a  trustee 
for  the  people,  who  should  be  always  uppermost  in  the  con- 
sideration  of  all  true  lovers  of  their  country  *. Is  it  essen- 
tially necessary,"  says  that  author,  **  that  bishops  should 
have  three,  four,  five,  six,  seven,  eight,  nine  and  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year?  Is  it  necessary  that  an  archbishop 
should  die  worth  90,000/.  besides  providing  very  honourably 
for  his  family,  in  consequence  of  his  power  and  influMcet 
Is  it  necessary  that  one  churchman  shall  enjoy  a  string  of 
benefices,  while  numbers  have  none  and  starve  ?  I  am  wiB^ 
ing  to  suppose  episcopacy  to  be  an  essential  branch  of  the 
Christian  system ;  and  therefore  hold  the  order  in  all  the 
veneration  due  to  it.  •  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  think 
that  the  Holy  Ghost  delights  more  to  abide  with  them  in 
coaches  and  palaces,  and  in  parliament,  than  if  they  had 
abided  by  the  primitive  simple  way  of  living,  practised  and 
inculcated  by  the  apostles.  I  am  no  less  willing  that  our 
prelates  retain  their  seats  in  parliament,  if  it  shall  be 
thought  that  they  have  been  always  heretofore  inspired 

^  The  State  preferable  to  the  Church,  p.  12. 8vo.  Load.  1748. 
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Cers,  entered  the  house,  upbraided  the  mem- 

with  the  spirit  of  truth  and  righteousness  in  their  legislative 
capacit3\     But  admitting,  as  I  do  very  willingly,  that  our 
good  lords  the  bishops  add  a  lustre  to  the  upper  house,  wilf 
they  shine  the  less  there  for  being  placed  more  on  the  level 
with  each  other  than  they  are  at  present  ?    The  poorest  of 
them  can  afford  clean  lawn  sleeves  in  their  present  situation ; 
and  if  the  two  metropolitans  should  be  levelled  to  an  annual' 
stipend  of  1,500/.  each,  and  their  respective  suffragans  to 
1,000/.  I  don't  see  but  they  might  keep  a  coach  in  parlia- 
ment time,  notwithstanding  the  duty  pq  carriage  wheels, 
provided  they  reside  with  thehr  flocks  the  jceat  of  the  year. 
Is  it  necessary  that  the  bishoprics  and  other  church-livings 
of  Ireland,  a  cheap  and  plentiful  country,  should  exceed 
even  those  in  England  i   or,  is  it  necessary,  that,  in  the 
north  of  that  kingdom,  where  there  are  scarce  ten  protest- 
ants  of  the  episcopal  church  in  a  whole  parish,  many  of  the 
incumbents  should  possess  livings  of  four,  six,  and  eight 
hundred  pounds  a  year?     It  is  no  uncommon  sight  in  that 
.country,  to  see  a  parson  preach,  I  should  say,  read  prayers, 
.preaching  being  disused,  to  his  clerk,  and  such  of  his  own 
family  as  had  accompanied  him  from  the  parsonage  house 
in  his  coach  and  four..   Though  the  value  of  livings  in  that 
kingdom  be  well  known  to  our  clergy,  who  are  never  want- 
ing to  themselves  in  pushing  their  way  thither,  where  they 
bask  in  plenty  and  ease,  it  would  seem  as  if  our  statesmen 
had  acquired  none  ojc  very  little  knowledge  of  the  treasure 
that  inigbt  be  raised  there  by  sale  of  the  present  possessions 
of,  the  church.    To  mention  but  the  primacy  there,  lately 
conferred  on  a  very  young  churchman,  but,  I  suppose,  of 
distinguished  piety  and  erudition,  it  would  sell,  at  twenty 
years  purchase  only,  for  above  200,000/.  no  contemptible 
aid  to  a  bleeding  country,  obliged  to  raise  above  ten  mil- 
lions annually,   though   already  above  four-score  in  debt. 
From  this  specimen  may  be  seen  how  greatly  the  trading 
and  industrious  part  of  the  people,  that  is,  the  laity,  might 
be  eased,  if  the  revenues  of  the  church,  tithes  and  all,  were 
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bers,  turned  the  speaker  out  of  the  chair,  and 

put  to  sale,  and  the  purchase  money  applied  to  the  uses  of 
the  public.  And,  surely,  in  a  time  of  such  danger  and  dif- 
ficulty as  the  present,  no  good  subject  can  warrant  opposing 
the  carrying  so  salutary  a  scheme  into  execution.  Tia  pro- 
bable our  open  foreign,  and  native  secret  enemies  might 
oppose  such  a  heahng  scheme^  but  except  the  French  and 
Spaniards  abroad,  and  our  popish  fellow-subjects  at  home,  I 
cannot  persuade  myself  that  it  would  meet  with  the  least 
opposition.  Our  protestant  laity  would  unanimously  assent 
to  it;  and  as  for  the  clergy,  if  their  suffrages  were  taken 
collectively,  I  will  answer  for  it,  the  majority  would  be 
with  me',"  Possibly  this  writer  would  have  found  himself 
mistaken ;  for,  as  there  are  but  few  of  the  inferior  clergy 
void  of  hope,  founded  on  their  belief  of  their  own  merit,  of 
preferment,  these  would  not  be  overfoud  of  the  scheme; 
and  as  for  the  dignified  ones,  they  would  naturally,  one 
and  all,  cry  out  against  it,  as  a  bi-eacb  of  the  alliance 
between  church  and  state,  which  they  would  fain  persuade 
us  is  productive  of  many  happy  coniequeuces  to  society. 
The  ignorant  laity,  for  any  thing  I  know  to  the  contrary, 
might  be  pleased  with  the  carrying  such  a  scheme  into  exe- 
cution.  After  this  brief  detail  of  the  great  actions  of  the 

parliament  at  home  and  abroad,  it  is  not  to  be  admired  that 
they  met  with  the  applause  of  the  ablest  and  begt  judges. 
To  what  the  reader  will  find  in  the  note  37,  it  will  be  proper 
to  add  the  opinion  of  the  old  chancellor  Oxenstiern  of 
Sweden,  a  name  of  the  highest  renown  for  political  abilities 
tn  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  the  same,  whose  affairs  we  ant 
now  treating  of.  It  is  mentioned  from  M.  Chanut,  both  iu 
the  appendix  to  Keysler's  Travels,  and  in  Basnage's  Annals 
of  the  United  Provinces.  "  Oxenstiern  indeed  blamed  the 
extream  barbarity  committed  on  the  person  of  the  late  kinc 
of  England,  but  commended  and  admired  almost  every  part 
of  the  plan  of  that  great  design  which  the  parliament  had 

'  The  State  pTcferadle  to  the  Chiircli,  p.  14.  Bvo.  Land.  iliS, 
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-put  an  end *',  for  the  present,  to  the  supreme 

formed."  Basnage  adds,  "  that  he  said,  it  had  been  con- 
ducted with  distinguished  pnidence,  aad  that  those  who 
then  governed  in  England,  acted  upon  such  principlesof 

policy  as  were  founded  in  truth  and  experienceV ■ 

Siffih  readers  as  are  unprejudiced,  will  not,  after  tliis,  think, 
I  am  persuaded,  that  Mr.  Hume  has  done  justice  to  the 
parliament  in  the  following  character:  "  These  men,"  saji 
he,  "  had  not  that  large  thought,  nor  comprebenBive  views, 
which  might  quahfy  them  for  acting  the  part  of  legislators: 
selfish  aims  and  bigotry  chiefly  engrossed  their  attention. 
They  carried  their  rigid  austerity  so  far  as  to  enact  laws, 
declaring  fornication,  after  the  first  act,  to  be  felony, 
withoat  benefit  of  clergy "."     Is  this  a  likeness .'     Let  facts 

determine. Undoubtedly  their  law,   with   respect  to 

fornication,  wasmuch  too  rigid.  But,  from  a  single  instance, 
to  take  a  character,  is  hardly  allowable.  To  be  able  to  see 
only  one  disagreeable  object  amongst  several  more  fair  and 
equally  obvious,  argues,  indeed,  to  use  this  gentleman's 
own  expressions,  no  large  thought  or  comprehensive  views. 
If  ever  men  were  qualified  for  acting  the  part  of  legis- 
lators, these  were  they. And  whoever  will  excel  as  such, 

must  copy  after  them  in  the  main  of  their  conduct. 

"  Cromwell  entered  the  house,  and  put  a  period,  for « 
time,  to  thecommouwealth.]  "  Manyrepublicks,"  says  an 
escellent  writer,  "  have,  with  length  of  time,  fallen  back 
ioto  despotick  governments.  This  seems  to  be  a  calamity 
that  inevitably  happens  to  every  free  government  sooner 
or  later.  And,  indeed,  how  caa  it  perpetually  resiet  every 
thing  that  saps  and  supplants  i  How  can  it  always  check 
the  ambition  of  those  great  men  whom  it  produces,  and 
harbours  in  its  bosom?     How  can  it  always  watch  against 

*  See  [taiah  Po^ndorf' s  Obtervations  od  Ue  Raalntioii  of  tbe  lut  Svedlth 
diet,  &c.  ui  ibcAppea<]ix  to  Kepler's  Traveli,  toI.  IV.  p.  51.  sod  BagOBge'i 
Annals  of  the  United- Ptoiinees,  toI.  I.  p.  243.  >■  Hiilory  of  Great  BHiain, 

ToL  II.  p.  32.  Compare  this  niCi  Ludlow,  vol.  II.  p.  453.  uid  the  quotation  fron 
Warbirton  in  the  note  46. 
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authority  of  the  commonwealth  of  England.  It 


tbe  dark  aod  secret  practices  and  machinations  of  its  aeigb- 
bours,  or  against  the  corruption  of  its  own  members,  while 
interest  prevails  in  the  world  over  every  other  motive?  How 
should  it  expect  always  to  come  off  witii  success  in  the 
wars  it  must  needs  iiiidertake  and  support  for  its  securi^? 
or  prevent  those  dangerous  conjunctures,  those  crittcat  and 
decisive  moments,  when  its  liberty  is  at  stake,  or  those  ua- 
foreseen  accidents  that  animate  and  favour  the  wicked  aod 
audacious?  If  any  armies  are  commanded  by  timid  and 
unskilful  generals,  it  falls  a  prey  to  any  enemies;  if  they 
are  headed  by  bold  and  successful  commanders,  these  will 
be  as  dangerous  in  times  of  peace,  as  they  were  useful  and 
beneficial  during  the  war.  There  are  few,  ifany  republicks, 
but  have  risen  from  the  abyss  of  tyranny  to  freedom,  and 
from  thence  have  sunk  again  into  tbe  dregs  of  servittide. 
Tlie  same  Athenians,  who,  in  the  times  of  Demoslheae^ 
provoked  and  insulted  Philip  of  Macedon,  crouched  tA 
Alexander.  The  Komans,  who  abhorred  royalty,  and  ex- 
pelled their  kings,  suffered,  some  ages  after,  the  most 
horrible  oppression  and  cnieUies  from  their  emperors.  And 
the  same  Englishmen  who  rebelled  against,  imprisoned,  and 
beheaded  Charles  I,  submissively  bore  the  galling  yoke  of 
a  protectorV  I  have  already  observed  that  the  victory  at 
Worcester,  so  fatal  to  the  affairs  of  Charles  II.  probably 
inspired  Cromwell  with  theambition  of  lording  it  over  his 
masters,  and  seizing  the  sovereignty.  Flushed  with  success 
the  brave  and  ambitious  aspire  higher  and  higher,  and  dare 
adventure  on  the  boldest  things.  Hence  the  danger  of 
continuing  a  general  long  in  supreme  command,  in  free 
states.  Immediately  after  this  important  event,  Cromwell 
seemed  determined  to  give  the  law.  He  used,  however, 
great  precaution.  Though  he  had  all  possible  honours  paid 
him  by  the  parliament  and  the  city  of  London,  yet  he 
carried  himself  with  much  affability  and  seeming  humility, 

■  Anti-M»chiavel,  p.  91,  Svo.  Lend.  114!. 
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is  not  to  be  wondered  that  this  action  was  looked 

'**  and  in  all  his  discourses  about  the  business  of  Worcester, 
would  seldom  mention  any  thing  of  himself,  but  of  the 
gallantry  of  the  officers  and  soldiers,  and  gave  (as  was  due) 
all  the  glory  of  the  action  unto  God  *.'*^— But,  if  we  may 
believe  Ludlow,  this  was  mere  affectation.  He  was,  in 
reality,  *'  so  much  jelevated  with  that  success,  that  Mr.  Hugh 
Peters,  ^  he  since  told  me,  took  so  much  notice  of  it,  as  to 
say  in  confidence  to  a  friend  upon  the  road,  in  his  return 
from  Worcester,  that  Cromwell  would  make  himself  king**.** 
Indeed,  very  soon  after  his  return  to  London,  **  he  desired 
a  meeting  with  divers  members  of  parliament,  and  some 
chief  officers  of  the  .army,  at  the  speaker's  house;  and  a 
•great  many  being  there,  he  proposed  to  them,  that  now  the 
old  king  being  dead,  and  his  son  being  defeated,  he  held  it 
necessary  to  come  to  a  settlement  of  the  nation.  And,  in 
order  thereunto,  he  had  requested  this  meeting,  that  they 
together  might  consider  and  advise  what  was  fit  to  be  done^ 
and' to  be  presei\ted  to  the  parliament."  The  questions  at 
this  meeting  were,  in  what  way  this  settlement  was  desired, 
whether  of  an  absolute  republic,  or  with  any  mixture  of 
monarchy  f  and,  if  the  latter,  in  whom  that  power  should 

be    placed?- **  In    this    conference    the    lawyers    were 

generally  for  a  mix'd  monarchical  government,  and  many 
were  for  the  duke  of  Gloucester  to  be  made  king;  but 
Cromwell  still  put  off  that  debate,  and  came  off  to  some 
other  point;  and,  in  conclusion,  after  a  long  debate,  the 
company  parted  without  coming  to  any  result  at  all,  only 
Cromwell  discovered  by  this  meeting  the  inclinations  of  the 
persons  that  spake,  for  which  he  fished,  and  made  use 
of  what  he  then  discerned*^."  In  November,  1652,  Crom- 
well met  Whitlock  in  St.  James's  Park,  apd  entered  into  a 
conference  with  him  concerning  the  dangerous  condition 
they  were  then  in,  and  how  to  make  good  their  station^  as  be 
expressed  it. ^After  taking  notice  pf  the  factious  and 

•  Whitlock,  p.  509.  *  Vol.  II.  p.  447.  *"  Whitlock,  p.  516. 
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upon  by  the  friends  of  the  partiajnent  as  base 

nuirmnringa  oftheanny,  their  distaste  against  the  parlia- 
ment, whose  actions  he  greatly  censured,  as  well  as  many 
of  their  persons,  and  the  impossibility  of  keeping  them 
within  the  bounds  of  justice,  law,  or  reason,  as  they  were 
the  supreme  power  of  the  nation,  and  liable  to  do  account 
orcoRtroul;  beadded,  "that,  unless  there  be  some  authority 
and  power  so  full  and  high,  as  to  restrain  and  keep  things 
in  hetter  order,  and  that  may  be  a  check  to  these  exorbi- 
tances, it  will  be  impossible  in  human  reason  to  prevent  our 
ruin."  Whitlock  spoke  in  vindication  of  the  parliament,  as 
much,  I  suppose,  as  he  thought  he  might  do  with  safety, 
and  Oliver  resting  unsatisfied,  he  said,  "  We  ourselves  have 
acknowledged  them  the  supream  power,  and  taken  our 
commissious  and  authority  in  the  highest  concernments 
from  them,  and  how  to  restrain  and  curb  them  after  thif, 
it  will  be  bard  to  find  out  a  way  for  it."  Hereupon  Crom- 
well plainly  asked,  "  What  if  a  man  should  take  upoa  bim 
to  be  a  kingf  One  may,  I  think,  fairly  conclude  frora 
hence,  that  he  had,  for  some  time,  thought  of  such  a  thing, 
and  was  determined  to  be  master.  Whitlock  gave  him 
honestly  his  advice  against  carrying  such  a  project  into 
execution,  and  proposed  his  treating  with  the  king  of  Scots 
as  the  surest  means  to  provide  for  his  own  and  the  nation's 
safety.  Cromwell  was  not  well  pleased  with  the  expe- 
dient, as  Whitlock  judged  from  his  countenance  and  car- 
riage, and  therefore  broke  oif,  and  went  to  other  com- 
pany*.     Possibly    he    was    not   wrong    in    rejecting    the 

proposal. The   next  month  the  scene  began  to  open. 

*•  The  parliament  were  very  busy  in  debate  of  several  acts  of 
parliament  under  consideration,  batvery  little  being  brought 
■o  effect  by  them,  the  soldiers  grumbled  at  their  delays,  and 
there  began  to  be  ill  blood  between  them  ;  the  general  and 
officers  pressed  the  putting  a  period  to  their  sitting, 
'hich  they  pronised  to  do,  bat  were  slow  in  that  business  V 
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*  And  Cronwell,  with  the  other  grandees,  now  began  t« 
assume  to  themselves  all  the  honour  of  the  past  actions, 
and  of  the  conquests  by  them  atchieved  ;  scarce  owning  the 
parliament  and  their  assistance  and  provision  for  them  ;  but 
taxing  and  censuring  the  members  of  parliament  for  injus- 
tice, and  delay  of  business,  and  for  seeking  to  prolong  their 
power,  and  promote  their  private  interest,  and  to  satisfy 
their  own  ambition.  With  these  and  many  others  the  like 
censures  (continues  my  author)  they  endeavoured  to  calum- 
niate the  parliament,  and  judge  them  guilty  of  those  crimes 
whereof  themselves  were  faulty,  not  looking  into  their  own 
actions,  nur  perceiving  their  own  defaults;  yet  censuring 
the  actions  and  proceedings  of  the  parliament  very  oppro* 

briously. The  drift  of  Cromwell  and  his  officers  was  to 

put  an  end  to  this  parliament,  which  many  wondered  at, 
and  sought  to  dissuade  him  from  it  upon  all  opportunities 
as  far  as  it  was  thought  convenient,  and  that  they  might 
not  appear  desirous  to  continue  their  own  power,  and  sitting 
in  parliament,  whereof  they  had  cause  to  be  sufficiently 
weary.  Neither  could  it  be  clearly  foreseen,  that  their  de- 
sign was  to  rout  the  present  power,  and  to  set  up  themselves ; 
against  the  which  they  were  advised,  as  pulling  down  the  foun- 
dation of  their  own  interest  and  power,  and  the  way  to  weaken 
themselves,  and  hazard  both  their  cause  and  persons.  Yet 
still  they  seemed  zealous  upon  their  common  pretences  of  right 
and  justice  and  publiclc  liberty,  to  put  a  period  to  this  parlia- 
ment, and  that,  if  the  parliament  would  notshortly  do  it  them- 
selves, that  then  the  soldiers  must  do  it*." Accordingly, 

on  the  20th  of  April,  1653,  the  parliament  not  having  put  a 
period  to  themselves  immediately,  as  Cromwell  had  desired, 
he  was  so  enraged  thereat,  "  that  he  commanded  some  of 
the  officers  of  the  army  to  fetch  a  party  of  soldiers,  with 
whom  he  marched  to  the  house,  and  led  a  file  of  mus- 
queteers  in  with  him;  the  rest  he  placed  at  the  door 
of  the  house,  and  in  the  lobby  before  it.  In  this  man- 
ner entering  the  house,  he,  in  a  furious  manner,  bid  the 

•Whitlork,  p.  iM- 
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speaker  leave  his  chair,  told   the  house,  that  they  had  sat 
long  enough,  unless  they  had  done  more  good  ;  that  some 
of  them   were  whore-masters,   looking   then   towards   Mr.     h 
Henry  Martyii  and  Sir  Peter  Wentworth.     That  others  of 
them  were  drunkards,  and  some  corrupt  and  unjust  men, 
and  scandalous  to  the  profession  of  the  Gospel,  and  that  it 
was  not  fit  ihey  should  sit  as  a  parliament  any  longer,  and 
desired  ihem  to  go  away.     The  speaker  not  stirring  from  his 
scat,  colonel  Harrison,  who  sat  near  the  chair,  rose  up  and 
look  him  by  the  arm  to  remove  him  from  his  seat,  which, 
when  the  speaker  saw,  he  left  the  chair.     Some  of  the  mem- 
bers rose  up  to  answer  Cromwell's  speech,  but  he  would     ; 
suffer  none  to  speak  but  himself,  which  he  did  with  so  much     , 
arrogance  in  himself,  and  reproach  to  his  fellow-members,     ^ 
that  some  of  his  privadoes  were  ashamed  of  it;  but  he  and 
his  officers  and  party  would  have  it  so  :  and,  among  all  the 
parliament  men,  of  whom  many  wore  swords,  and  would 
sometimes  brag  high,  not  one  man  offered  to  draw  his  sword 
against  Cromwell,  or  to  make  the  least  resistance  against 
him;  but  all  of  them  tamely  departed  the  house.     He  bid 
one  of  the  soldiers  to  takeaway  that  fool's  bauble,  the  mace; 
and  staid  himself  to  see  all  the  members  out  of  the-  house, 
himself  the  last  of  them,  and  then  caused  the  doors  of  the 
house   to  be   shut   up.     Thus   was   this  great  parliament,     < 
which  had  done  so  great  things,  wholly  at  this  time  routed 
by  those  whom  they  had  set  up,  and  that  took   their  com-     * 
missions  and  authority  from  them;  nor  could  they,  in  the      ' 
least,  justify  any  action  they  had  done,  or  one  drop  of  blood 
they  had  spilt,  but  by  this  authority.     Yet  now  the  servants      ' 
rose  against  the  masters,  and  most  ingratefully,  and  disra- 
geouonsly,  as  well  as  rashly  and   imprudently,  they  dissolv- 
ed that  power  by  which  themselves  were  created  officers  and    || 
soldiers ;  and  now  they  took  what  tiiey  designed,  all   power 
into  their  own  hands.    All  honest  and  prudent  indi^erent 

men  were  highly  distasted  at  this  unworthy  action. Thus    j 

it  pleased  God,  that  this  assembly,  famous   through    the 
world  for  its  undertakings,  actions  and  successes,  having   '' 
subdued  all  their  enemies,  were  themselves  overthrown  aad  1 
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justify  it,  as  well  as  his  apologists**.      The 

doQe;  the  speaker  and  the  members  all  departing.  Tbe 
grounds  of  which  proceedings  will  (its  probahle)  be  ahortl; 
made  pubhck."     Writers  of  Gazettes  in  all  ages  and  coaa- 

tries  are  pretty  much  tbe  same. If  the  reader  will  turn 

to  Mr.  Hume,  he  may  see  this  storj-  of  the  dissolution  of 
the  parliament  highly  embellished'.  It  may  well  enough 
be  thought  a  transaction  of  this  nature  must  have  beea 
variously  ceosuied.  Tbe  common  people,  delighted  with 
change,  were  far  enough  from  being  displeased ;  the  Cavaliers 
and  the  other  Royalists  with  pleasure  saw  those  men  displac 
ed  from  that  power  they  judged  they  had  no  right  to  assume; 
the  Dutch  were  in  hopes  of  obtaining  peace  on  better  tenat 
than  those  steady  and  resolute  men  ever  would  willingly 
have  given  tbem ;  whilst  tbe  true  Republicans  could  not 
help  crying  out  on  Cromwell,  who  had  interrupted  the  par- 
liament in  their  career  of  glory.  Mr.  Whitlock's  censure 
we  have  just  seen.     Another  author  thus  exclaims  agaiast 

him. "His  falseness  and  ingratitude,"  says  lie,  "appeared 

superlatively  in  turning  out  his  masters,  who  bad  Dot  only 
advanced  him,  but  made  themselves  more  odious  by  their 
partial  affection  towards  him,  and  in  his  doing  it  with  the 
breach  of  a  positive  negative  oath,  taken  once  a  year,  when 
madea  counsellor  of  state,  besides  the  breach  of  all  other  en- 
gagements, voluntary  imprecations,  protestations  and  oatbi, 
taken  frequently  upon  all  occasions  in  discourse  and  decla- 
rations ;  and  yet  further  (when  he  had  turned  them  out,  and 
left  them  void  of  protection,  and  exposed  them  to  the  fury 
of  the  people)  in  pursuing  them  with  false  reproachful  de- 
clarations, enough  to  have  stirred  up  the  rude  multitude  td 
have  destroyed  them,  wherever  ibey  had  met  them  "."  Mr. 
Ludlow  talks  much  in  the  same  strain.  Cromwell's  defence 
will  be  found  in  the  following  note. 

*"  Oliver  attempted  to  Justify  it,  as  well  as  his  apologists.] 
"  The  World's  Miatmke 
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grounds  and  reasons  of  this  proceeding  being 

On  the  twenty-second  of  April,  two  days  after  the  inlerrnp- 
tion  or  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  a  declaration  was  pub- 
lished in  the  name  of  the  lord-general  and  his  council  of 
officers,  shewing  the  grounds  and  reasons  thereof.  In  this 
the  neglect  of  ihe  parliament,  in  settling  a  due  liberty  in 
reference  both  to  civil  and  spiritual  things,  is  lamented,  and 
a  desire  of  perpetuating  themselves  in  the  supreme  govero- 
ment  asserted.  "  I'"or  which  purpose,"  says  the  general  and 
his  officers,  "  the  corrupt  party  [the  majority]  long  opposed, 
and  frequently  declared  themselves  against  having  a  new 
representative:  and  when  they  saw  themselves  necessitated  n 

to  take  that  bill  into  consideration,  they  resolved  to  make  1 

use  of  it  to  recruit  the  house  with  persons  of  the  same  spirit 
and  temper:  an/l  the  better  to  effect  this,  divers  petitions 
preparing  from  several  counties  for  the  continuance  of  this 
parliament  were  encouraged,  if  not  set  on  foot  by  many  of 

them." They  go  on  to  say,  "  That,   having  a  meeting  | 

with  about  twenty  members  of  parliament,  they  laid  before  f 

them  their  Judgment,  that  the  supreaui  authority  should  be  I 

by   the   parliament   devolved    upon   known    persons,   men  | 

ing  God,  and  of  approved  integrity,  and  the  govern-  } 

ntent  of  the  commonwealth  committed  unto  them  for  » 
time,  as   the  most  hopeful  way  to  encourage  and  count&'  |i 

nance  all  God's  people,  reform  the  law,  and  administer 
justice  impartially."  This,  it  seems,  found  no  acceptance  : 
bat,  instead  thereof,  "  it  was  offered,  that  the  way  was  to  < 

continue  still  this  present  parliament,  as  being  that  from      '  I 

which  we  might  reasonably  expect  all  good  tilings.     And  J 

this  being  vehemently  insisted  upon,  did   much   confirm  I 

us  in  our  apprehensions,   that   not  any   love  to  a   repre-  ij 

seotative,  but  the  making  use  thereof  to  recruit,  and   so  i 

perpetuate  themselves,  was  their  aim.     They  being  plainly  >( 

dealt  with  about  this,  and  told,  that  neither  the  nation, 
the  honest  interest,  nor  we  ourselves,  would  be  deluded  by  ^ 

such  dealings,  they  did  agree  to  meet  again  the  next  day 
in  the  afternoon  for  mutual  satisfaction,  it  being  consented 
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published,  tliey  were  approved  by  the 

to  by  the  members  present,  that  endeavours  should  be  used, 
that  nothing  in  the  mean  time  should  be  done  id  parliament 
that  might  exclude  or  frustrate  the  proposals  above  men- 
tioned. Notwithstanding  this,  the  next  morning  the  parlia- 
ment did  make  more  haste  than  usual,  in  carrying  on  their 
said  act,  being  helped  on  therein  by  some  of  the  persona 
engaged  to  us  the  night  before ;  none  of  them  which  were 
then  present  endeavouring  to  oppose  the  same:  and  being 
ready  to  put  the  main  question  for  consummating  the  said  | 
act,  whereby  our  aforesaid  proposals  would  have  been  render- 
ed void,  and  the  way  of  bringing  them  into  a  fair  and 
full  debate  in  parliament  obstructed;  for  preventing  where- 
of, and  all  the  sad  and  evil  consequences,  which  must, 
upon  the  grounds  aforesaid,  have  ensued,  and  whereby, 
at  one  blow,  the  interest  of  all  honest  men,  and  of  this 
glorious  cause,  had  been  in  danger  to  he  laid  in  the  dust, 
and  these  nations  embroiled  in  new  troubles,  at  a  time 
when  our  enemies  abroad  are  watching  all  advantages  against 
us,  and  some  of  them  actually  engaged  in  a  war  with  us: 
we  have  been  necessitated,  though  with  much  reluetancy, 
to  put  an  end  to  this  parliament;  which  yet  we  have  done 
(we  hope)  out  of  an  honest  heart,  preferring  this  cause 
above  our  names,  lives,  families,  or  interests,  how  dear 
soever;  with  clear  intentions  and  real  purposes  of  heart,  to 
call  to  the  government  persons  of  approved  fidelity  and 
honest,  believing,  that  as  none  wise  will  expect  to  gather 
grapes  of  thorns,  so  good  men  will  hope,  that,  if  persons  so 
qualified  be  chosen,  the  fruits  of  a  just  and  righteous, 
reformation,  so  long  prayed  and  wished  for,  will,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  be  in  due  lime  obtained,  to  the  refreshing 
of  all  those  good  hearts  who  have  been  panting  after  those 

things'." Mr.  Maidston,  steward   of  the  household  to 

Cromwell,  a  member  of  his  parliaments,  and  well  acquainted 
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iicers  in  tlie  fleet  and  army,  and  the  general 


jtith  his  actions,  speaking  of  his  return  to  London  from  the 
Sictory  at  Worcester,  adds,  "  He  had  not  long  coatioued 
liere,  before  it  was  strongly  imprest  upon  him  hy  tliose,  to 
Ivhom  he  had  no  reason  to  be  utterly  incredulous,  and 
^trengchned  by  his  own  observation,  that  the  persons  then 
ailed  the  parliament  of  the  commonwealth  of  England,  as 
^firom  whom  he  had  derived  his  authority,  and  by  virtue 
'-'^hereof  he  had  fought  so  many  holy  men  in  Scotland  into 
their  graves,  were  not  such  as  were  spirited  to  carry  the 
good  interest  to  an  end,  wherein  he  and  they  had  jeoparded 
all  that  was  of  concern  to  them  in  this  world;  and  I  wish 
cordially,  that  there  had  not  been  too  great  a  ground  for 
those  allegations.  The  result  of  them,  after  many  debates 
betwixt  the  members  then  sitting,  and  the  general,  with 
some  who  joined  with  him,  was  tlie  dissolution  of  that 
parliament  by  a  military  force  since  called  by  a  softer  word, 

interruption'," These  were  the  pleas  in  the  defence  of 

the  dissolution  by  those  who  had  accomplished  it.  Since 
this  others  have  taken  up  the  argument,  and  in  behalf  of 
Cromwell  observe,  "  That  the  presbyterian  party  being 
expelled  the  house,  the  small  remainder  was  only  a  junto 
which  derived  their  authority  from  the  power  of  the  sword; 
their  votes  and  acts  were  no  farther  laws  than  the  sword 
constrained  obedience  to  them  ;  they  were  only  continued 
in  their  seats  by  Cromwell  for  a  present  convenience;  and 
therefore  as  they  were  only  countenanced  and  support- 
ed by  the  power  of  the  sword,  which  was  then  in  the 
hands  of  Cromwell,  they  were  to  be  looked  upon  as  no 
other  than  a  party  set  up  by  him,  and  owing  their  authority 
to  him.  So  that  when  they  began  to  extend  that  authority 
beyond  its  limits,  and  assumed  to  themselves  a  democratical 
power  in  opposition  to  him  from  whom  they  derived  their 
subsistence,  they  were  rather  rebels  to  Cromwell,  than 
Cromwell  to  them;   and  as  he  set  them  up  in  hopes  that 
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thereupon  proceeded  to  nominate  a  new  council 

thpy  might  be  serviceable  to  him  for  the  good  of  die  na- 
tion, might  pull  them  down  again,  when  be  saw  diem  ex- 
ceeding their  commission.  Now  whether  the  design  for  the 
bringing  of  which  to  pass,  Cromwell  6xed  them  in  their 
seals  pro  Irmporr,  were  good  or  bad,  is  not  the  qaestion : 
bnt  whether  they  who  were  no  lawful  authoritj,  bnt  only 
acted  under  the  safeguard  of  another  unlawful  authority, 
had  power  to  make  any  act  good  or  evil,  as  it  snited  with 
their  interest,  or  opposed  their  designs.  For  if  they  had 
not,  which  is  most  probable,  Cromwell  is  never  a  jot  tho 
more  impious,  the  more  perjured,  the  more  villain,  because 
they  call  him  so.  For  being  a  junto  of  his  own  erecting, 
upon  such  and  such  considerations,  he  might,  without  any 
fear  of  those  reproaches,  send  them  a  grazing  when  he 
found  them  deviating  from  those  ends  for  which  he  had 

suffered  them  to  keep  their  places'." Mr.  Rapin  is  an 

advocate  on  the  same  side  of  the  question.  "  The  republi- 
cans," says  he,  "  were  enraged  against  Cromwell,  and 
deemed  him  the  most  perfidious  of  men.  This  is  not  very 
strange,  since  he  had  wrested  from  that  parliament  the 
sovereign  power,  seized  by  these  republicans  without  any 
lawful  authority.  But  what  was  this  parliament  f  It  was  an 
assembly  of  independents,  anabaptists,  fanaticks,  enthusiasts, 
and  others  of  no  religion,  who  under  colour  of  establishing 
a  free  commonwealth,  held  the  nation  ia  servitude ;  who,  to 
confirm  their  own  authority,  had  treated  their  fellow  mem- 
bers with  unheard  of  violence,  and  dared  to  imbrue  their 
hands  in  the  blood  of  the  late  king,  at  a  time  when  he  had 
almost  granted  every  thing  that  was  desired  ;  who,  in  short, 
were  industrious  to  break  the  union  of  the  church,  to  sub- 
vert all  religion,  or  introduce  the  most  ridiculous  and  extra- 
vagant one.  Was  it  therefore  more  eligible  for  England  to 
be  governed  by  these  men,  than  by  a  Cromwell*."     These 
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of  State,  and  to  call  a.  parliament.     Tins  was 

thiDgs  are  all  easily  spoken.  But  whoever  will  consider, 
that  Cromwell  hi  this  affair  was  destitute  of  the  plea  of  ne- 
cessity and  self-preseivation ;  that  he  had  received  very 
great  favours  froxn,  and  had  actually  sworn  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  commonweaUh ;  that  he  had  approved  of 
their  actions,  and  zealously  concurred  with  them  in  the 
most  exceptionable  of  them;  that  he  charges  them  not  with 
the  ill  things  done,  but  only  some  good  things  omitted,  a 
charge  to  which  every  government  on  eaith  is,  and  always 
will  be  liable :  I  say,  whoever  considers  these  tilings,  and 
withal  calls  to  mind  that  they  were  about  to  pass  an  act  for 
their  own  dissolution,  and  for  the  calling  and  settling  of 
future  and  successive  parliaments  %  even  at  the  time  Crom- 
well used  this  force,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  not  be  over  hasty 
in  his  justification.  Of  this,  however,  the  considerate  and 
unprejudiced  reader  must  be  the  judge. 

Mr.  Harrington,  after  censuring  the  form  of  government 
of  the  commonwealth,  "  as  an  oligarchy,"  because  it  was  a 
"  council  without  a  ballance,"  or  as  he  before  expresses  it, 
"  A  parliament  consisting  of  a  single  assembly  elected  by 
the  people,  and  invested  with  the  whole  power  of  the  go- 
vernment,  without  any  covenants,  conditions  or  ordeis  what- 
soever :"  I  say,  after  thus  censuring  the  form  of  that  go- 
vernment, proceeds  to  tahe  notice  of  its  dissolution  by 
Cromwell  in  the  following  terms :  "  I  come  now  to  the 
army,"  says  he,  "  of  which  the  most  victorious  captain  and 
incomparable  patriot  Olphaus  Megalelor  was  now  general : 
who  being  a  much  greater  master  of  that  art,  whereof  I 
have  made  a  rough  draught  in  these  prelimioaiies,  had  so 
sad  reflections  upon  the  ways  and  proceedings  of  the  parliar 
meat,  as  east  him  upon  books,  and  all  other  means  of  diver- 
sion, among  which  he  happened  upon  this  place  of  Ma- 
chiavel:  Thrice  happy  is  that  people  which  chances  to 
have  a  man  able  to  give  them  such  a  government  at  once, 
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surnamed  the  Little,  or  Praisegod  Barebone'^ 

at  without  alteration  may  secure  them  of  their  liberties ; 
seeing  it  is  certain,  that  Lacedeinon,  in  observing  the  laws 
of  Lycurgus,  continued  about  eight  hundred  years  without 
any  dangerous  tumult  or  corruption.  My  lord  general  (as 
it  is  said  of  I'hemistocles,  that  he  could  not  sleep  for  the 
glory  obtained  by  Miltiades  at  the  battle  of  Maratho)  took 
so  new  and  deep  impression  at  these  words  of  the  much 
greater  glory  of  Lycurgus,  that  being  on  this  side  assaulted 
with  the  emulation  of  his  illustrious  object,  on  the  other 
with  the  misery  of  the  nation,  which  seemed  (as  it  were 
ruined  by  his  victory)  to  cast  herself  at  his  feet,  he  was 
almost  wholly  deprived  of  his  natural  rest,  until  the  debate  he 
had  within  himself  came  to  a  firm  resolution,  that  the  greatest 
advantages  of  a  commonwealth  are,  first,  that  the  legislator 
should  be  one  man:  and  secondly,  that  the  government 
should  be  made  altogether,  or  at  once.  For  the  first,  it  is 
certain,  sa-ith  Machiavel,  that  a  commonwealth  is  seldom  or 
never  well  turned  or  constituted,  except  it  have  been  the 
work  of  one  man :  for  which  cause  a  wise  legislator,  and 
one  whose  mind  is  firmly  set,  not  upon  private  but  the 
publick  interest,  not  upon  his  posterity  but  upon  his  coun- 
try, may  justly  endeavour  to  get  the  sovereign  power  into 
his  own  hands;  nor  shall  any  man  who  is  master  of  reason, 
blame  such  extraordinary  means  as  in  that  case  shall  be  ne- 
cessary, the  end  proving  no  other,  than  the  constitution  of 
a  well  ordered  commonwealth.  The  reason  of  this  is'  de- 
monstrable; for  the  ordinary  means  not  failing,  the  com- 
monwealth hath  no  need  of  a  legislator;  but  the  ordinary 
means  failing,  there  is  no  recourse  to  be  had  but  to  such  as 
are  extraordinary  *."  This  was  written,  I  suppose,  to  stimu- 
late Cromwell's  ambition,  and  excite  him  by  the  desire  of 
real  glory  to  establish  a  perfect  cpmmonwealth,  and  to 
"  launch  immediately  forth  into  an  empire  of  laws.'*  But  he 
had  no  such'  intention  as  this,   and  therefore  cannot  be 

*  Flarrington's  Commonwealth  of  Oceana,  p.  49.  foK  Lond.  1656. 
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parliament*^  the  subject  of  ridicule,  reproach 

entitled  to  this  vindication.  To  come  to  a  conclnsion-rr 
Whatever  crime  the  general  was  guilty  of  in  this  affair,  it 
certainly  was  a  proof  of  his  superior  ability.  For,  as  Dr. 
Warburton  observes,  "  Cromwell  seemeth  to  be  distin- 
guished in  the  most  eminent  manner,  with  regard  to  his 
abilities,  from  all  other  great  and  wicked  men,  who  have 
overturned  the  liberties  of  their  country.  The  times  in 
which  others  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  were  such  as  saw 
the  spirit  of  liberty  suppressed  and  stifled  by  a  general 
luxury  and  venality ;  but  Cromwell  subdued  his  country, 
when  this  spirit  was  at  its  height,  by  a  successful  struggle 
against  court-oppression ;  and  while  it  was  conducted  and 
supported  by  a  set  of  the  greatest  geniuses  for  government 
the  world  ever  saw  *."  What  an  idea  is  here  given  of  the 
capacity  of  this  extraordinary  man !  What  an  eulogium  on 
his  masters  whom  he  displaced,  and  ruled  over! 

^^  He  constituted  a  council  of  state,  and  summoned 
Barebone's  parliament.]  The  parliament  being  dissolved  by 
Cromwell,  no  visible  power  was  in  beitig,  but  the  soldiery. 
This  must  have  been  an  alarming  consideration.  To  pre- 
vent the  ill  effects  of  it,  a  declaration  was  set  forth  in  the' 
general's  name  in  the  following  words :  '^  Whereas  the  par- 
liament being  dissolved,  persons  of  approved  fidelity  and 
honesty,  are  (according  to  the  late  declaration  of  the  22d 
pf  ^pril  last)  to  be  called  from  the  several  parts  of  this 
commonwealth  to  the  supream  authority ;  and  although 
effectual  proceedings  are  and  have  been  had  for  perfecting 
these  resolutions ;  yet  some  convenient  time  being  required 
for  the  assenabling  of  those  persons,  it  hath  been  found  ne- 
cessary for  preventing  the  said  mischiefs  and  inconveniences 
which  may  arise  in  the  mean-while  to  the  publick  affairs, 
that  a  councel  of  state  be  constituted,  to  take  care  of,  and 
intend  the  peace,  safety  and  present,  management  of  the 

*  Warburton's  Notes  on  Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  in  his  Works,  vol.  III.  p.  89. 
X^nd.  Svo.  1751. 
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and  censure,  from  men  who  knew  little  of  its  real 

afiairs  of  this  commonweaUh:  wbich  beiog  settled  ac- 
cordingly, the  same  is  hereby  declared  and  published, 
to  the  end  all  persons  may  take  notice  thereof,  and  in  theii 
several  places  and  stations  demean  themselves  peaceably, 
giving  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the  nation  as  heretofore :  in 
the  exercise  and  administration  whereof,  as  endeavours  shall 
be  used  that  no  oppression  or  wrong  he  done  to  the  people, 
so  a  strict  account  will  be  required  of  all  such  as  shall  do 
any  thing  to  endanger  the  publick  peace  and  quiet  upon 
any  pretence  whatsoever  V  This  bears  date  April  30,  l653. 
In  this  high  tone  spoke  Cromwell,  who  now,  having  all 
power  in  bis  hands,  printed  an  order  for  the  continuance 
of  the  assessment  for  the  payment  of  the  army  and  the  navy 
for  six  months ",  after  the  rate  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  pounds  a  month,  and  issued  outwarrants  for  several 
persons  to  appear  at  Whitehall,  and  receive  from  him  the 
supreme  power.  In  the  journal  of  the  house  of  commons, 
July  4tb,  1653,  we  have  the  following  account  of  the  calling 

this  assembly. "  Several  letters  having  issued,  under  the 

band  and  seal  of  the  lord  general,  directed  unto  divers  per- 
lons,  in  this  form;  Forasmuch  as,  upon  the  dissolution  of 
the  late  parliament,  it  became  necessary  that  the  peace, 
lafety,  and  good  government  of  this  commonwealth  should 
be  provided  for ;  in  order  whereunto,  divers  persons,  fearing 
God,  and  of  approved  fidelity  and  honesty,  are  by  myself, 
with  the  advice  of  my  council  of  officers,  nominated;  to 
whom  the  great  charge  and  tiust  of  so  weighty  affairs  is  to 
be  committed;  and  having  good  assurance  of  the  love  to, 
and  courage  for  God,  and  interest  for  his  cause,  and  of  the 
good  people  of  this  commonweaUh:  (,  Oliver  Cromwell, 
captain-general  and  commander  in  chief  of  all  the  armieB  and 
forces  raised,and  to  be  raised  in  this  commonwealth,  do  hereby 
summon  and  require  you  (being  one  of  the  ^aid 

persons   nominated)   personally  to  be   and  appear  at   die 


MEtcnriosroliticiis,  Ne.  151. p.  2tI0.  'Id.  No,  151.  p.  9506. 
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raharacter,  or  cared  not  what  they  said  about  it. 

council-chamber  in  Whitehall,  within  the  city  of  West- 
minster, upon  the  fourth  day  of  July  next  ensuing  the  date 
hereof,  then  and  there  to  take  upon  you  the  said  trust,  unto 
which  you  are  hereby  called  and  appointed,  to  serve  aa  a 
member  for  the  county  of  :  and  hereof  you 

are  not  to  fail.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal  the  aixth 
day  of  June,  1653. 

"    O.  CROMWELL. 

"  Tliis  day  there  was  a  great  appearance  of  those  persons 
(to  whom  the  letters  were  directed)  in  the  council-chamber 
at  Whitehall ;  when  tlie  lord-general  declared  unto  them 
the  grounds  and  end  of  calling  them ;  and  delivered  unto 
them  an  instrument,  in  writing,  under  his  hand  and  seal; 
and  afterwards  left  them."  In  the  Mcrcurius  Politicus  there 
is  an  article  from  Whitehall  of  the  same  date,  in  which  it  is 
said,  "  That  the  gentlemen  that  were  called  to  the  supreant 
authority,  met,  to  the  number  of  above  one  hundred  and 
twenty,  in  the  council-chamber,  and  being  set  round  about 
the  table,  the  lord-general  standing  by  the  window  opposite 
to  the  middle  of  the  table,  Snd  having  as  many  of  the  army 
officers  as  the  room  could  well  contain,  on  his  right  hand 
Hod  on  his  left ;  his  lordship  made  a  very  grave,  christian 
and  reasonable  speech,  and  exhortation  to  them;  wherein 
he  briefly  recounted  the  many  great  and  wondrous  mercies 
of  God  towards  this  nation  ; he  set  forth  also  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs  since  the  famous  victory  at  Worcester, 
wherein  that  arch-enemy  of  this  nation  was  wholly  subdued. 
He  likewise  laid  dowu  the  actings  of  the  army  thereupon, 
together  with  the  grounds  and  necessity  of  their  dissolving 
the  parliament,  which  his  excellency  declared  to  be  for  the 
preservation  of  this  cause,  and  the  interest  of  all  honest  men 
who  have  been  ingagcd  therein.  Moreover  he  very  amply 
held  forth  the  clearness  of  the  call  given  to  the  present 
members,  to  take  upon  them  the  supream  authority;  and 
did  from  the  Scriptures  exhort  them  to  their  duties, 
encourage  them  therein ;  desiring  that  a  tenderness  mi; 
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• But  they  soon   resigned  the   power  back 

be  used  towiuds  all  godly  and  conscientious  persons,  of 
what  judgment,  or  under  whal  form  soever.  Which  being 
endetl,  Ills  lordship  produced  an  instrument  under  his  owa 
hand  and  seal,  whereby  lie  did,  witli  the  advice  of  his  offi- 
cers, devolve  and  intrust  the  supreani  authority  and  govern- 
ment of  this  commonwealth,  into  the  hands  of  the  persons 
then  met,  who,  or  any  forty  of  them,  are  to  be  held  and< 
acknowledged  the  suprcam  aulhorily  of  the  nation;  unto 
whom  all  persons  within  the  same,  and  the  territories  there- 
unto belonging,  are  to  yield  obedience  and  subjection.  And 
they  are  not  to  sit  longer  than  the  third  of  November,  1654. 
Three  months  before  their  dissolution,  they  are  to  make 
choice  of  other  persons  to  succeed  them,  who  are  not  to  sit 
longer  than  a  twelvemonth,  but  it  is  left  to  them  to  take 
care  for  a  succession  in  government.  Which  instrument 
being  delivered  to  the  persons  aforesaid,  his  lordship  com- 
mended them  to  the  grace  of  GodV Mr.  Rous  wa» 

called  to  the  chair  in  this  assembly,  and  it  was  "  Resolved 
that  some  members  of  the  house  should  be  sent  to  the  lord- 
general  to  desire  him  to  afford  Mb  presence  and  assistance 
in  the  house,  as  a  member  thereof;  viz.  Sir  Anthony  Ashley 
Cooper,  Sir  Gilbert  Pickering,  Mr.  Strickland,  colonel  Si- 
denham,  Mr.  Mayer,  Mr.  Carew,  colonel  Bennet,  colonel 
.lones.  And  the  ijucstion  being  propounded,  that  major- 
general  Lambert,  major-general  Harrison,  major-general 
l^esborow,  and  colonel  Thomlinson,  be,  and  are  hereby, 
called  to  sit  as  members  of  this  house,-  it  passed  in  the  af- 
firmative''."  So  oddly  were  the  members  of  tliis  parliament 

chosen  ! — Mr.  Maidstone,  speaking  concerning  them,  say^t, 
"  The  lord-general  by  his  authority,  (which  was  but  military) 
summons  one  hundred  persons  out  of  all  parts  of  the  nation 
(with  competent  indilTerency  and  equality)  to  represent  the 
nation,  and  invests  them  with  legislative  authority.  They 
meet  and  accept  it,  assume  the  tide  of  parliament,  and  sit 
'  McrcuriuB  Politicul,  No.  16).  y.  '3563.     And  Thurloe,  vol.  L  p.  338. 
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into    his    bands,   and    tliereby    gave  him    an 

in  the  bouse  of  commons,  and  enact  sundry  laws ;  but  in  a 
short  time,  made  it  appear  to  all  considering  and  unpreju- 
diced men,  that  they  were  huic  negotio  impares,  7ion  obstante 
their  godliness;  of  which  the  more  judicious  of  them  being 
sensible,  contrived  the  matter  so  as  to  dissolve  themselves  by 
an  act  of  their  own,  and  resolve  their  autbpjity,  whence  tbey 
first  derived  it,  upon  the  general*."  Cromwell's  own  account 
of  the  proceedings  of  these  men  is  severe  enough,  though  it 
be  not  expressed  in  the  clearest  manner.  "  It  was  thought 
then,"  says  he,  "  that  men  of  our  judgment,  that  had  fought 
in  the  wars,  and  were  all  of  a  piece  upon  that  accounts  why 
surely  these  men  will  hit  it,  and  them  men  will  do  it  to  the 
purpose  whatever  can  be  desired,  truly  we  did  think,  and  I  did 
think  so,  the  more  to  blame  of,  and  such  a  company  of  men 
were  chose  and  did  proceed  in  action,  and  truly  this  was  the 
niiked  truth,  that  the  issue  was  not  answerable  to  the  simpli- 
city and  honesty  of  the  design.  What  the  issue  of  that 
meeting  would  have  been^  and  was  feared,  upon  which  the 
sober  men  of  that  meeting  did  withdraw,  and  came  and  re- 
turned my  power  as  far  as  they  could,  they  did  actually  the 
greater  part  of  them  into  my  own  hands,  professing  and 
believing  that  the  issue  of  that  meeting  would  have  been 
the  subversion  of  your  laws,  and  of  all  the  liberties  of  this 
nation,  the  destruction  of  the  ministers  of  this  nation.  In  a 
word,  the  confusion  of  all  things,  and  instead  of  order,  to  set 
up  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  in  abrogation  of  all  our  ad- 
ministrations, to  have  been  adininistred  the  judicial  law  of 
Moses,  pro  hie  &  nunc,  according  to  the  wisdom  of  any  man 
that  would  have  interpreted  the  text,  this  way  or  that  way**." 

Lord  Clarendon  assures  us,  *^That  there  were  amongst 

them  divers  of  the  quality  and  degree  of  gentlemen,  and  who 
had  estates^,  and  such  a  proportion  of  credit  and  reputation, 
as  could  consist  with  the  guilt  they  had  contracted.  But 
much  the  major  part  of  them  consisted  of  inferiour  persons,. 

*  Thiirloc,  vol.  I.  p.  765.  *»  Speech,  Ap.  21 ,  1657. 
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opportunity  of  assuming  and   exercising  the 

of  no  quality  or  name,  artificers  of  the  meanest  trades, 
kaown  only  by  tlieir  gifts  in  praying  and  preaching,  which 
was  now  practised  by  ail  degrees  of  men,  but  scholars, 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  which  number,  that  there  may 
a  better  judgment  be  made  of  the  rest,  it  will  not  be  amiss 
to  name  one,  trom  whom  that  parliament  itself  was  after- 
wards denominated,  who  was  Praise-God  (that  was  hia 
christian  name)  Barebone,  a  leather-seller  in  Fleet-street, 
from  whom  (he  being  an  eminent  speaker  in  it)  it  was  after- 
wards called  Praise-God  Barebone's*  parliament.  In  a 
word,  they  were  generally  a  pack  of  weak  senseless  fellows, 
fit  only  to  bring  the  name,  and  reputation  of  parlia- 
ments, lower  than  it  was  yet*."  Mr.  Hnme  speaks  widi 
like  contempt  of  this  assembly,  and  is  as  severe  as  Claren- 
don himself  in  his  account  of  their  proceedings, His 

lordship  afterwards  adds,  "  And  these  men  thus  brought 
together,  continued  in  this  capacity  near  six  months,  to  the 
amazement,  and  even  mirth  of  the  people.  In  which  time 
they  never  entered  into  any  grave  and  serious  debate,  that 
might  tend  to  any  settlement,  but  generally  espreascd  great 
sharpness  against  all  learning,  out  of  which  they  thought  the 
clergy  had  grown,  and  still  would  grow.  There  were  now 
no  bishops  for  them  to  be  angry  with;  they  had  already  re- 
duced all  that  order  to  the  lowest  distress.  But  their  quar- 
rel was  against  all  who  had  called  themselves  ministers, 
and  who,  by  being  called  so,  received  cytties,  and  respect 
from   their  neighbours.     They  looked  upon   the  function 

■  Sir  AothoHj  Ashley  Cooper  was  much  more  eminent  and  aotiw! ;  a>  appmn 
from  Uie  jounialj.     From  his  traosaclions  in  this  and  CrDmBetl's  after  pwfa- 

meato,  Dryden  took  oocasinn  to  cMftacterize  him  in  his  early  years  as 

A  vermin,  wriggling  in  th'usurper'6  earj 
Bart'ring  his  venal  wit  for  sums  of  gold, 
Ho  cast  hlmnelf  into  the  saint-like  moulJi 
Groan'd,  sigh'd  and  pniy'd,  while  godliness  was  gair 
Tlie  loudest  ba^ipe  of  Uie  squeaking 
,  ''  Clarendon,  toI.  VL  p,  4S3. 
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supreme   power    of    the    nation,    under    the 

itself  to  be  anticbristiaii,  and  the  persons  to  be  bnrtheDsome' 
to  the  people,  and  the  requiring  and  payment  of  tythes  lo 
be  absolute  Judaism,  and  they  (bought  fit  they  should  be 
abolished  together;  and  that  there  might  not  for  the  time 
to  come  be  any  race  of  people  who  might  revive  those  pre- 
tences, they  proposed  that  all  lands  belonging  to  the  uni- 
versities, and  colleges  in  those  universities,  might  be  sold, 
and  the  monies  that  should  arise  thereby,  be  disposed  for 
the  publick  service,  and  to  ease  the  people  from  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  and  contributions '."  This  is  very  virulent  as 
usual ;  and  as  usual  has  a  great  mixture  of  falsehood.  Many 
of  Cromwell's  after  councellors  were  in  this  assembly,  such 
as  Sir  Anthony  Ashley  Cooper,  Mr,  Strickland,  Sir  Charles 
Wolsely :  many  of  the  chief  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
as  Blake,  Moncke,  Montagu,  afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich, 
besides  the  general  and  other  officers  mentioned  above. 
What  mirth  they  afforded  I  know  not.  Tiiey  were  treated  as 
the  supreme  authority  of  the  nation,  and  had  the  most 
humble  apphcations  made  to  them  from  the  chief  cavaliers, 
such  as  the  earl  of  Worcester,  the  earl  and  countess  of  Derby, 
the  lord  Mansfield,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  many  others, 
whose  petitions  are  mentioned  in  the  journals;  not  to  take 
notice  of  their  being  solemnly  addressed  to  by  sovereign 
princes,  and  their  sending  ambassadors  abroad :  whether 
they  ever  entered  into  any  grave  or  serious  debate  which 
might  tend  to  a  settlement,  the  reader  will  be  able  to 
judge,  when  he  is  informed,  that  for  the  right  ordering 
And  settling  of  the  business  of  the  house,  they  appointed 
committees  for  the  affairs  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  ;  for  the 
law;  the  army;  for  inspecting  the  treasuries,  and  regulat- 
ing of  officers  and  salaries ;  for  the  business  of  trade  and 
corporations;  for  the  poor,  and  regulating  commissions  of 
the  peace;  for  considering  of  public  debts,  and  to  receive 
accusations  of  bribery,  public  frauds,  and  breach  of  public 

•  CUrendon,  vol,  VI,  p,  484. 
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title    of    Lord    Protector    of    the    common- 


'trust;  and  for  the  advancement  of  learning*.    And  ivho- 
ever  will  look  into  their  journals  will  find  that   they  were 
employed  about  points  of  the  highest  national  concernment, 
such  as  the  abolishing  the  court  of  chancery  on  account  of 
its  expensiveness  and  delays ;  the  forming  a  new  body  of 
the  law;  the  uniting  Scotland   with  Eaglftod,  regulating 
marriages,  and  vesting  the  solemn ization*and  eognizance  of 
them  in  the  civil  magistrate;  together  with  other  things 
of  moment.    It  noway  appears  that  they  intended  to  set 
up  the  judicial  law  of  Moses,  or  sell  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  universities,  and  therefore  the  imputation  of  such  in- 
tentions to   them,   must  be  deemed  unjust  and   abusive. 
Tythes^  from  the  beginning  had  engaged  their  attention; 
but  that  they  had  no  design  to  abolish  them,  is  plain  from 
the  following  report  made  by  Mr.  Sadler,  a  few  days  before 
their  resignation,  from  the  committee  for  tythes. Re- 
solved, "  That  it  .be  presented  to  the  parliament,*  that  all 
such  as  are  or  shall  be  approved  for  publick  preachers  of  the 
gospel  in  the  publick  meeting  places,  shall  have  and  enjoy 
the  maintenance  already  settled  by  law;  and  such  other 
encouragement,  as  the  parliament  hath  already  appointed, 
or  hereafter   shall   appoint:    and   that  where  any  scruple 
payment  of  tythes,  the  three  next  justices  of  the  peace, 
or  two  of  them,  shall,  upon  complaint,  call  the  parties  eonr 
cerned  before  them;  and,  by  the  oaths  of  lawful  witnesses, 
shall  duly  apportion  the  value  of  the  said  tythes,  to  be  paid 
cither  in  money,  or  land  by  them  to  be  set  out  according'to 
the  said  value,  to  be  held  and  enjoyed  by  him  that  was 
to  have  the  said  tythes:   and  in  case  such  apportioned 


'  Journal,  20th  July,  1653.  ^  In  the  manuscript,  belonging  formerly 

to  colonel  Saunders,  quoted  in  note  43,  it  is  proposed,  **  That  tythes  be  wholly 
taken  away,  the  parishioners  from  whom  they  are  due,  paying  in  lieu  thereof  to 
the  state  where  they  are  not  appropriate,  and  to  the  owners  where  they  are, 
moderate  and  certain  rent-charge  out  of  their  lands :  the  ministers  to  be  main- 
tained, either  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  such  as  desire  to  hear  them,  or 
else  by  some  setUed  pensioni 'dit  of  the  public  treasury." 
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wealth    of  England,    Scotland    and    Ireland. 

valae  be  not  duly  paid,  or  enjoyed,  according  to  the  order 
of  the  said  justices,  the  tythes  shall  be  paid  in  kind,  and- 
shall  be  recovered  in  any  court  of  record.  Upon  hearing  and 
considering  what  hath  been  offered  to  this  committee  touch- 
ing propriety  in  tythes  of  incumbents,  rectors,  possessors 
of  donatives,  or  propriate  tythes,  it  is  the  opinion  of  this 
committee,  and  resolved  to  be  so  reported  to  the  parliament, 
that  the  said  persons  have  a  legal  propriety  in  tythes  ^"  So 
that  a  regulation  in  tythes  we  see  was  the  thing  intended, 
which  yet  raised  a  clamour  against,  and  fixed  a  character 
on  this  parliament,  as  enemies  to  the  ministry,  to  learning, 
and  every  thing  valuable  in  society.  Such  is  the  hatred 
of  ecclesiastics  against  all  who  would  reform  their  laws  and 
customs,  however  unjust  and  tyrannical.  It  is  not  forgotten 
how  zealous  these  men  were  against  the  Quakers'  tythe 
bill  in  the  year  1736.  A  bill  founded  on  strict  justice  and 
perfect  equity,  and  opposed  through  interest,  prejudice,- 
or  worse  views,  as  was  then  shewn,  to  a  demonstration,  in 
one  of  the  best  written  tracts  of  the  age,  by  lord  Hervey^ 

^The  parliament  soon  after  resigned  back  their  power 

into  the  hands  of  Cromwell.  The  account  given  of  it  in  the 
journals  is  as  follows:  Monday,  12th  of  December,  1653. 
"  It  being  moved  in  the  house  this  day,  that  the  sitting  of 
this  parliament  any  longer,  as  now  constituted,  will  not  be 
for  the  good  of  the  commonwealth ;  and  that  therefore  it  was 
requisite  to  deliver  up  unto  the  lord  general  Cromwell  the 
powers  which  they  received  from  him;  and  that  motion 
being  seconded  by  several  other  members;  the  house  rose: 
and  the  speaker,  with  many  of  the  members  of  the  house, 
departed  out  of  the  house  to  Whitehall;  where  they,  being 
the  greater  number  of  the  members  sitting  in  parliament, 
did;  by  a  writing  under  their  hands,  resign  unto  his 
excellency  their  said  powers:  and  Mr.  Speaker,  attended 

■  Journal,  Dec.  2,  1653.  *•  Answer  to  the  Country  Parson's  P]ea 

a^insttbe  Quakers'  Tythe  Bill,  8?o.Lond.  1736. 
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The  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  new  settle- 

with  the  members,  did  present  the  same  to  his  excellency, 
accordingly."  The  following  extract  from  a  letter  of 
Bussy  Mansel,  Esq.  one  of  the  members  of  this  parliament, 
to  his  brother  Edward  Pritchard,  Esq.  will  give  us  a  clearer 
idea  of  this  affair.  "  Since  I  writ  my  last  to  you,  and  aome 
days  before,  wee  were  about  a  report  from  the  committee  of 
tieths,  about  sending  commissioners  to  the  several  circuits 
to  cast  out  all  that  they  judged  to  be  unfit  to  be  ministers, 
and  to  put  in  all  they  judged  to  be  fit  upon  the  last  day  of 
the  weeke.  This  power  and  its  appurtenances  came  to  the 
queEtion,  and  it  was  carried  in  tlie  negative.  Hereupon 
those  gentlemen,  that  were  for  the  report,  came  sooner  than 
their  nsual  hower  upon  Monday  to  the  house,  and  there 
spoke  of  the  unlikelihood  of  doing  good,  and  instanced 
in  several  things,  that  they  judged  evill,  that  was  don; 
and  therefore  desired  that  they  would  goe,  and  returne  that 
power  they  had  firom  whence  they  received  it;  and  there- 
upon about  forty,  and  the  speaker  went  to  the  generall,  and 
did  accordingly.  Twenty  seven  stayed  in  the  bouse  a. 
little  time  speaking  to  one  another,  and  goijig  to  speak'  to 
the  Lord  in  prayer,  coll.  Goff  and  lieut.  coll.  White  c»ne 
into  the  house,  and  desired  them  that  were  there  to  come 
out.  Some  answered,  that  they  were  there  by  a  call  from 
the  generall,  and  would  not  come  out  by  their  desire, 
unless  they  liad  a  command  from  him.  They  returned  noe 
answer,  but  went  out,  and  fetched  two  files  of  musquetiers, 
and  did  as  good  as  force  them  out;  amongst  whom  I  was 
an  unworthy  one'," Ludlow,  speaking  of  this  resigna- 
tion, attributes  it  to  the  ambition  and  artifice  of  Cromwell 
in  the  following  words:  "  The  perfidious  Cromwell  having 
forgot  his  most  solemn  professions  and  former  tows,  as 
well  as  the  blood  and  treasure  that  had  been  spent  in  this 
contest,  thought  it  high  time  to  take  off  the  masque,  end 
resolved  to  sacrifice  all  our  victories  and  deliverances  to  hi* 

'  Thiirioe,  ToL  I. 
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meat  will  deserve  the  attention  of  the  curious 

pride  and  ambitioo,  under  colour  of  taking  ppon  him  the 
office  as  it  were  of  a  high  constable^  in  order  'to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  nation^  and  to  restrain  men  from  cutting 
one  another's  throats.  One  difficulty  yet  remained  to  ob- 
struct his  design,  and  that  was  the  convention,  which  he 
had  assembled  and  invested  with  power,  as  well  as  earnestly 
sollicited  to  reform  the  'law,  and  reduce  the  clergy  to  a 
more  evangelical  constitution.  And  having  sufficiently 
alarmed  those  interests,  and  shown  them  their  danger  from 
the  convention,  he  informs  them  farther,  that  they  ^aiinol 
be  ignorant  of  the  confusion  that  all  things  are  brought 
into  by  the  immoderate  zeal  of  those  in  authority,  and  to 
what  extremities  matters  might  be  reduced,  if  permitted  to 
go  on;  possiblj^,  said  he,  to  the  utter  extirpation  of  law. 
and  gospel  from  amongst  us;  and  therefore  advised  that 
they  would  join.their  interests  to  his,  in  order  to  prevent 
this  inundation.  His  proposition  was  readily  embraced  by. 
the  corrupt  part  of  the  lawyers  and  clergy,  and  so  he 
»  beoame  their  protector,  and  they  the  humble  supporters  of 
his* tyranny.  But  that  his  usurpation  might  seem  lesg 
horrid,  he  so  contrived  it  by  his  instruments,  that  some 
of  the  convention  must  openly  manifest  their  disapprobation 
of  their  own  proceedings,  and  under  divers  specious  pre- 
tences put  a  period  to  their  sitting  V-- — When  the  instru- 
ment of  resignation  signed  as  above  mentioned  in  thC' 
journal,  was  brought  to  Cromwdl,  it  is  said  he  lifted  up 
his  eyes  with  astonishtnent;  and,  with  no  less  seeming 
modesty,  refused  to  receive  it;  but,  at  length,  tlirough  the 
ifldportunity  of  major-geoeral  Lambert  and  others,  repre- 
senting to  him  that  the  welfare  of  the  nation  absolutely 
required  his  acceptance  of  the  parliament's  resignation,  he 

thought  fit  to  comply  with  their  request." Cromwell 

indeed  in  a  speech  made  to  the  ensuing  parliament,  Sep* 
te^uber  1%  1654,  positively  affirms  in  the  most  solemn 

•  Thurloe,  vd,  H.  p.  471. 
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reader**.      But  how  blameworthy  soever  the 

manner,  *'  That  he  was  so  far  from  having  any  hand  in  this 
project,  that  he  was  an  absolute  stranger  to  the  design, 
till  the  speaker,  with  the  major  part  of  the  house,  came  to 

him  with  the  instrument  of  their  resignation*." For  my 

own  part,  I  much  doubt  of  the  strict  truth  of  this.  Can  it 
be  supposed  that  his  creatures  and  favourites  would  have 
ventured  on  such  a  thing  without  being  satisfied  of  his 
approbation?  Or  that  the  officers  would  have  dared  to 
bring  in  a  file  of  musquetiers,  and  in  a  manner  force  the 
non-raigners  out  of  the  house,  if  they  had  not  been  well 

assured  that  it  would  be  acceptable  to  him  i But  be  this 

as  it  may,  the  lord  general  having  the  power  of  the  nation 
thus  formally  resigned  up  into  his  hands,  he  embraced  the 
opportunity  of  exercising  it  in  his  own  n^me,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  peace  and  secure  the  laws  and  religion  of  the 
nation  as  he  professed,  though  possibly  the  lust  of  sway 
might  have  some  small  influence  on  his  determination  \ 

^  The  grounds  and  reasons  of  this  new  settlement  de- 
serve attention.]  Cromwell  having  accepted  the  parlia- 
ment's instrument  of  resignation,  called  a  council  of  officers 
and  others,  who,  after  several  days*  consultation,  resolved 


*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  XX.  p.  244.  In  this  vol.  is  the  completest  ac- 
count of  this  Parliament  extant.  **  Mr.  Home,  in  order  I  suppose  to  divert 
the  readers,  on  mentioning  Praise>God  Barebone,  has  informed  them,  that  *'  It 
was  usual  for  the  pretended  saints  at  this  time  to  change  their  names  from  Henry, 
Edward,  Anthony,  William,  which  they  regarded  as  heathenish,  into  ethers 
more  sanctified  and  godly :  even  the  New  Testament  names  James,  Andrew,  fcc« 
were  not  held  in  such  regard  as  those  borrowed  from  the  Old  Testament,  Heze* 
kiah,  Habbakuk,  Joshua,  ZorobabeL  Sometimes  a  whole  godly  sentence  was 
adopted  for  a  name."  In  proof  of  this  he  gives  a  list  of  names  of  a  jury  in  the 
county  of  Sussex  about  this  time,  on  the  authority  of  one  Hrome,  an  obscure  and 
inconsiderable  writer.  This  gentleman,  however,  should  have  known  that  this 
practice,  (not  of  changing-  their  names,  as  he  supposes,  but  of  giving  sanctified 
and  godly  ones,  to  their  children)  how  ridiculous  soever,  was  in  use  long  before 
these  times ;  and  also  that  it  was  not  more  common  then,  than  it  had  before 
been.  Cambden  [Remains,  p.  42.  4to.  Lond.  1629.]  would  have  informed  him 
of  the  one,  and  the  great  variety  of  lists  of  names  still  remaining  in  Thurioe, 
Soobel,  and  other  collectors,  of  the  other. 
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protector  might  have  been  in  the  acquisition 

that  a  council  should  be  named,  to  consist  not  of  more  than 
21,  nor  less  than  13  persons,  and  that  the  general  should  be 
chosen  lord  protector  of  the  three  nations.  On  the  l6th  of 
December,  1653,  Oliver  with  great  pomp  was  inaugurated 
in  Westminster-Hall,  after  having  first  solemnly  sworn  to 
an  instrument  of  government  prepared  by  his  council,  and 
others.  It  is  well  drawn,  and  shews  much  judgment.  By 
it  the  supreme  legislative  authority  of  the  commonwealth 
was  placed  in  one  person,  and  the  people  assembled  in 
parliament ;  but  the  executive  was  to  be  in  the  lord  pro- 
tector, assisted  with  a  council,  who  should  dispose  of  all 
magistracy  and  honor,  and  have  the  power  of  pardons 
and  benefit  of  forfeitures.  In  him  likewise,  with  consent 
of  parliament  when  sitting,  was  vested  the  power  of  the 
militia,  and  forces  by  sea  and  land,  as  well  as  the  pre- 
rogative of  making  war  and  peace.  So  that  Cromwell, 
who  by  this  instrument  was  constituted  lord  protectoi^ 
was  in  a  manner  vested  with  the  old  real  rights  of  if^ 
English  kings,  and  had  the  authority  conferred  on  him. 
But  that  provision  might  be  made  for  the  people,  and 
their  benefit  and  advantage  consulted,  it  was  declared, 
*'  That  the  laws  should  not  be  altered,  suspended,  abrogated, 
or  repealed,  or  any  new  law  made,  nor  any  tax,  charge,  or 
imposition  laid  upon  the  people,  but  by  common  consent  in 
parliament."  Triennial  parliaments  were  also  ordained ;  a 
new  representative,  in  proportion  to  the  contributions  of  the 
a-espective  counties  towards  the  public  expence,  to  the  num- 
ber of  400,  together  with  SO  for  Scotland,  and  the  like  num- 
ber for  Ireland,  enacted;  and  bills  passed  in  parliament 
declared  to  have  the  force  of  laws,  twenty  days  after  they 
should  be  offered  to  the  protector,  though  his  assent  was 
r-efused.  These  and  many  other  particulars  in  favour  of  the 
.people,  are  to  be  found  in  the  instrument  of  government,  by 
which  it  plainly  appears  that  despotism  was  far  enough 
from  being  the  intention  of  Cromwell  and  his  officers.  It 
must  not  be  omitted,  that  **  A  constant  yearly  revenue  was 
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of  liis  high  office ;    or  how   wickedly  soever 

ordained  to  be  raised  for  maintaiDing  10,000  horse,  and 
20,000  foot  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  for  the  defence 
and  the  security  thereof^,  and  also  for  a  convenient  nnmber 
of  ships  for  guarding  of  the  seas;  besides  200,000/.  jwr  an- 
jium,  for  defraying  the  other  necessary  charges  of  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  other  expences  of  the  government;  which 
revenue  vras  to  be  raised  by  the  customs,  and  such  other 
ways  and  means,  as  should  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Jwd  pro- 
tector and  the  council,  and  was  not  to  be  taken  away  or  dim  i- 
nished,  nor  the  way  agreed  upon  for  raising  the  same  altered, 
but  by  the  consent  of  the  lord  protector  and  the  parliament. 
He  was  invested  also  with  a  power,  til!  the  meeting  of  the 
first  parliament,  to  raise  money  for  the  purposes  aforesaid; 
and  also  to  make  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  peace  and  wel- 
fare of  these  nations,  where  it  should  be  necessary;  which 
should  be  binding  and  in  force,  until  order  should  be  taken 
in  parliament  concerning  the  same." 

On  Cromwell's  death  a  protector  was  to  be  elected  by  the 

council. This  was  a  bait  for  the  grandees'. It  may 

well  enough  be  thought  such  a  change  in  the  goveriunent 
as  this  could  not  happen  widiout  censure.  The  army  party 
were,  for  the  most  part,  addicted  to  a  commonwealth,  and 
many  of  the  most  able  men  io  the  nation  were  of  the  same 
judgment.  These  thought  they  bad  in  vain  abolished  king- 
ship, if  one  man  must  rule  over  them  under  what  name  or 
title  soever,  and  they  could  not  without  indignation  behold 
a  man  so  greatly  elevated  above  them,  whom  they  had  so 
lately  seen  their  equal  or  inferiour.  Nor  did  they  refrain 
asking  who  made  him  protector?  or  what  right  he  had  to 
the  supreme  power  ?  It  was  to  these  kind  of  men  Cromwell 
endeavoured  to  justily  himself,  and  thereby  to  soften  their 
prejudices,  and   obtain  their  concurrence  in  his  views  for 

■  But  when  Oliver's  sovereignty  was  more  firmly  estaUiBhed,  we  find  in  the 
humble  petition  and  advir^c  of  the  jurliament  ia  16^6,  the  power  ot  nppcriating 
aod  dealanDg  B  pertoQ  to  anccced  in  the  gOTerameal,  was  invested  ia  binuelf 
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he  atquired  it,  (for  his  admirers  confess  he  hid 

his  own  and  the  nation's  glory.     See  with  what  art  he  tialks 

to  them   in   the  following   passages. "  I  received   this 

resignation"  [the  late  parliament's]  says  he,  "  having  for- 
merly used  my  endeavours  and  persuasions  to  keep  them 
together;  observing  their  differences)  I  thought  it  my  duty 
to  give  advice  to  them,  that  so  I  might  prevail  with  them 
for  union :  but  it  had  the  effect  I  told  you,  and  I  bad  my 
disappointments  When  this  was  so^  we  were  exceedingly 
to  seek  how  to  settle  things  for  the  future.  My  power 
again,  by  this  resignation)  was  as  boundless  and  unlimited 
ns  before ;  all  things  being  subjec^ited  to  arbitrariness,  and 
myself  a  person  having  power  over  the  three  nations,  bound- 
lesly  and  unlimited;  and  upon  the  matter,  all  government 
dissolved,  all  civil  administrations  at  an  end,  as  will  be  pre- 
isently  made  appear.  The  gentlemen  that  undertook  to 
frame  this  government)  did  consult  divers  days  together 
(they  being  of  known  integrity  and  ability)  how  to  fmme 
somewhat  that  might  give  us  settlement;  and  they  ^diftf: 
•  and  that  I  was  not  privy  to  their  councils,  they  know  it. 
When  they  had  finished  their  model  in  some  measure,  or 
made  a  very  good  preparation  of  it,  it  became  communica- 
tive. They  told  mC)  that  except  I  would  undertake  the 
:government,  they  thought  things  would  hardly  come  to  a 
.composure  and  settlement ;  but  blood  and  confusion  would 
ihreak  in  upon  us;  I  denied  it  again  and  again,  as  God  and 
those  persons  know;  not  compliraentingly>  as  they  also 
koofll^  and  as  God  knows.  I  confess,  after  many  arguments, 
and  after  the  letting  of  me  know  that  I  did  not  receive  any 
thing  tliat  put  me  into  any  higher  capacity  than  I  was  in 
before ;  but  that  it  limited  riie,  and  bound  my  hands  to  aet 
nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  those  nations,  without  consent 
of  a  council,  until  the  parliament,  and  then  limited  by  the 
parliament)  as  the  act  of  government  expresseth,  I  did  accept 
it.  I  might  repeat  this  again  to  you,  if  it  were  needful  5 
but  I  think  I  need  not.  I  was  arbitrary  in  power,  having 
the  armies  in  the  three  nations  under  my  command ;  and 
VOL.  m.  z 
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AlitSy  and  pretend  not  wholly  to  exculpate 

truly  not  ▼enr  ill  beloved  by  them,  nor  veiy  ill  beloved  then 
by  the  people,  by  the  good  people ;  and  I  believed  should 
have  been  more,  if  they  had  known  the  trath,  as  things  were 
before  Gvod,  and  in  themsrives,  and  before  divers  of  those 
gentlemen  whom  I  but  now  wientioned  nnto  yon.  I  did  at 
the  intreaty  of  divers  posons  of  honour  and  quality,  at  the 
intreaCy  of  very  many  of  die  chief  officers  of  the  army  then 
pnesenty  and  at  dieir  request,  I  did  accept  of  the  place  and 
title  of  protector ;  and  was  in  the  presence  of  the  commis- 
BiotMfs  of  the  great  seal,  the  judges,  the  latd  mayor  and 
aldermen  of  the  city  of  London ;  the  soldiery,  divers  gen- 
tlemen, citizois,  and  divers  other  people  and  persons  of 
quality,  &c.  accompanied  to  Westminster  Hall,  where  I 
took  my  oath  to  this  government.  This  was  not  done  in  a 
comer ;  it  was  open  and  publick.  This  government  hadi 
been  ezetciaed  by  a  council,  with  a  desire  to  be  faithful  in 
jA  diiiiga;  and,  amongst  other  trusts,  to  be  fiuthful  in  call- 

1%  this  parliament. ^This  is  a  narrative  that  discovers  to 

you  the  series  of  providence,  and  of  transactions  leading  me 
into  this  condition  wherein  I  now  stand  *"  In  another  of 
his  speeches,  he  declares,  ^  He  undertook  the  protectorship, 
not  so  much  out  of  hope  of  doing  any  good,  as  out  of  a  de- 
sire to  prevent  mischief  and  evil :  and  he  compares  his  sta- 
tion to  that  of  a  good  constable,  to  keep  the  peace  of  the 

parish  **." ^This  renders  probable  what  Burnet  relates  cmi- 

ceming  his  speeches  to  the  republican  enthusiast^-  with 
whom  he  had  been  closely  connected,  and  of  whom  iMi^had 
^vailed  himself  in  his  rise  to  greatness. — "  It  was  no  eaqr 
thing,*'  says  he,  **  for  Cromwell  to  satisfy  those,  when  he 
took  the  power  into  his  own  hands;  since  that  looked  like 
a  step  to  kingship,  which  [John]  Goodwin  had  long  repre- 
sented as  the  great  Antichrist,  that  hindered  Christ's  being 
set  on  the  throne.    To  these  he  said,  and  as  some  have  told 


■  I'nrlinmcntary  Iliitory,  vol.  XX .  p.  355.  >  Speech  at  ■WTxitehall,  Ap.  15, 

1657. 
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I'ilim)  yet  certain  it  is  he  rivalled  the  greatest  of 

^  with  maoy  tears,  tital  he  would  rather  have  takeo  a 
•hepherd's  staff  than  the  protectorship,  since  nothing  was 
more  contrary  to  his  genius  than  a  shew  of  greatness :  but 
lie  saw  it  was  necessary  at  that  time  to  keep  the  nation  from 
falling  into  extream  disorder,  and  from  becoming  open  to 
the  common  enemy  :  and  therefore  he  only  stept  in  between 
the  living  and  the  dead,  as  he  phrased  il,  in  that  interval, 
till  God  should  direct  them  on  what  bottom  they  ought  to 
lettle:  and  he  assured  them,  that  then  he  would  surrender 
the  heavy  load  lying  upon  him,  with  a  joy  equal  to  the  sor- 
row with  which  be  was  affected  while  under  that  shew  of  dig- 
nity'-" This  was  all  very  artful,  and  probably  had  its  in- 
tended effect. 

Cromwell  in  the  foregoing  speech  talks  of  his  having,  on 
the  dissolution  of  the  parliament,  power  over  the  three  na- 
tions, boundless  and  unlimited.  This  mustsuppose  that  he 
thought  he  had  conquered  all,  or  that  all  were  subject  to  his 
rule  and  command.  A  strange  doctrine !  Hiscountry  might 
well  have  cried  out,  "  Are  we  then  so  unhappy  as  to  be  con- 
quered by  the  person,  whom  we  hired  at  a  daily  rate,  like  a 
labourer,  to  conquer  others  for  us  i  Did  we  furnish  him  with 
arms  only  to  draw  and  try  upon  our  enemies,  and  keep  them 
for  ever  sheathed  in  the  bowels  of  his  friends  ?  Did  we  fight 
for  liberty  against  our  prince,  that  we  might  become  slaves 

to  our  servant!' ^The  right  of  conquest  can  only  be  exer-- 

cised  upon  those  against  whom  the  war  is  declared,  and  tha 
victory  obtained.  So  that  no  whole  nation  can  be  said  to 
be  conquered  but  by  a  foreign  force.  In  all  civil  wars,  (nen 
are  so  far  from  stating  the  quarrel  against  their  country,  that 
they  do  it  only  against  a  person  or  party  which  they  really 
believe,  or  at  least  pretend  to  be  pernicious  to  it;  neither 
can  there  be  any  jnst  cause  for  the  destruction  of  a  part  of 
the  body,  but  when  it  is  done  for  the  preservation  and 
safety  of  the  whole.     'Tis  our  country    that  raises  men  in 

'•  Bonwt,  vol.  L  p.  10*. 
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the  English  monatchs  in  glory,  and  made  himself 

the  quarrel,  our  country  that  arms,  our  country  that  payfc 
them,  our  country  that  authorizes  the  undertaking,  and  that 
distinguishes  it  from  rapine  and  tnurder.  Lastly,  'tis  our 
country  that  directs  and  commands  the  arttiy,  and  is  indeed 
their  general.  So  that  to  say  in  civil  wars  that  the  prevail- 
ing party  conquers  their  country,  is  to  say  the  country  con- 
quers itself.  And  if  the  general  only  of  that  party  be  the 
conqueror,  the efrmy  by  which  he  is  m^deso,  is  no  less  con- 
quered than  the  army  which  is  beaten,  and  h&ve  as  little  rea- 
son to  triumph  in  that  victory,  by  which  they  lose  both  their 
honour  and  liberty.  So  that  if  Cromwell  conquered  any 
partyj  it  was  only  that  against  which  he  was  sent,  andf  what 
that  was  must  appear  by  his  commission*."  As  to  the  dis*- 
tracted  state  of  affairs,  by  reason  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
government,  and  the  tendency  all  things  had  to  confusion, 
Mr.  Cowley,  with  his  usual  spirit,  says,  "  The  government 
was  broke;  Who  broke  it?  It  was  dissolved;  Who  dis- 
solved it?  It  was  extinguished }  Who  was  it  but  Cromwell; 
who  not  only  put  out  the  light,  but  cast  away  even  the  very 
snuff  of  it?  As  if  a  man  should  murder  a  whole  family; 
and  then  possess  himself  of  the   whole  bouse,  because  'tis 

better  that  he,  than  that  only  rats  should  live  there  ^*' 

However,  though  Cromwell  probably  was  blameworthy  for 
turning  out  his  masters  and  dissolving  the  government,  yet 
'^.as  things  were,  there  seems  to  have  been  hardly  any  remedy 
so  ready  at  hand  for  the  establishment  of  peace  &nd  order,  as 
his  assuming  the  sovereignty,  and  exerting  the  power  he 
had  got  into  his  hands  for  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  three 
nations.  All  other  power,  through  his  means  indeed^  was 
extinguished ;  but  there  was  a  necessity  for  some  sove- 
reignty or  other  to  be  erected,  that  men  might  not  be 
forced  upon  new  civil  wars.  And  who  but  Cromwell  was 
capable  of  this  ?  Who  so  fit,  in  his  own  eye  at  least,  to  ex- 
ercise it  ? But  let  us  attend  to  the  reasons  which  were 

»  Cowley's  DiscouFiC  concerning  Oliver  Cromw«1I,  p.  80.  *  Id:  p.  82. 
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given  by, the  protector's  brdtr,  or  at  least  approbation,  fo^ 
this  new  settlement. .  They  are  contained  in  a  small  tract, 
intitled  "  A  true  state  of  the  case  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  &c.  in  reference  to  the  late  established  govern- 
ment,  by  a  lord  protector  and  parliament  *.'* After  hav- 
ing spoken  concerning  the  various  transactions  during  the 
war;  the  consequences  thereof;  the  authority  and  govern- 
Tuent  of  the  long  parliament;  the  carriage  and  resigaatioti 
of  the  next  chosen ;  and  severely  censured  many  of  th^ 
principles  professed  by  some  of  its  members :  it  goes  on  to 
pay,  "  Wherefore  upon  these,  and  divers  considerations,  it 
was  agreed  to  come  to  aomesuch  solid  and  certain  course  of 
settlement,  as  might  hereafter  bar  up  the  wa^  against  those 
n^anifold  inconveniences,  ^Yhich  we  have  fd^.  under  other 
fleeting  forms,  and  reduce  us  (as  near  as  may  be,  with  most 
convenience)  to  ourantient  way  of  government  by  supream 
magistrates  and  pai'liaments.  And  of  this  nature  is  the  form 
now  established,  and  already  made  publick.  But  to  the  end 
this  may  be  made  clear  and  manifest,  we  shall  in  the  next 
iplace  discourse  somewhat  concerning  it  in  general,  and  thei^ 
descend  to  particulars.  In  general,  we  say ;  that  as  this  last 
change  hath  been  made  upon  the  same  grounds  of  reason 
and  equity,  that  neoessitateil^all  foregoing  changes:  in  the 
outward  forms,  and  was  admitted  of  absolute  necessity  to 
save  a  sinking  nation  out  of  the  gulph  of  miseiy  and  confti- 
sion,  caused  by  the  changeable  counsels  and  corrupt  inte- 
rest of  other  men,  who  violated  their  principles,  and  brake 
the  trust  committed  to  them  :  so  none  of  those  former  alter- 
ations did  so  truly  make  good,  or  so  fully  provide  for  the 
security  of  those  great  ends  of  religion  and  liberty,  which 
were  as  the  blood  and  spirits  running  through  every  vein  of 
the  parliament  and  army*s  declarations ;  so  that  though  the 
commonwealth  may  now  appear  with  a  new  face  in  the  out- 
ward form,  yet  it  remains  $till  the  same  in  sub^jtaooe^  and  is 
of  a  better  complexion  and  constitution  than  heretofore, 
^nd  if  we  take  a  survey  of.  the  whole  together,  we  find  the 

'  LoadoQ,  prihted^forThoihatKewoomb/1654« 
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foundation  of  this  government  laid  in  the  people.  Who- 
hath  the  power  of  altering  old  laws,  or  making  new  ?  "Die 
people  in  parliameot;  without  them  nothing  of  this  nature 
can  be  done ;  they  are  to  be  governed  only  by  such  laws  as 
they  have  chosen,  or  shall  chuse,  and  not  to  have  any  im- 
posed upon  them.  Then  who  is  to  administer  or  govern 
according  to  those  laws,  and  see  them  put  in  execution? 
Not  a  person  claiming  an  hereditary  right  of  sovereignty, 
or  power  over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  nation  by  birth, 
allowing  the  people  neither  right  nor  liberty,  but  what  de- 
pends upon  royal  grant  and  pleasure,  according  to  the  tenor 
of  that  prerogative  challenged  heretofore  by  the  kings  of 
England;  under  whom,  if  the  commonalty  enjoyed  any 
thing  they  might  call  their  own,  it  was  not  to  be  so  mnch 
esteemed  a  matter  of  right,  as  a  boon  and  effect  of  grace 
and  favour.  But  the  government  now  is  to  be  managed  by 
a  person  that  is  elective,  and  that  election  must  take  its  rise 
originally  and  virtually  from  the  people,  as  we  shall  fijlly 
evince  by  and  by,  in  particular,  and  shew  that  all  power, 
both  legislative  and  executive,  doth  flow  from  the  coniiiin- 
nity;  than  which  there  cannot  be  gieater  evidence  of  ptib- 

lick  freedom "." "We  see  our  friends  have  taken  in  the 

good  of  all  the  three  sorts  of  government,  and  bound  them 
all  in  one.  If  war  be,  here  is  the  unitive  virtue  (but  nothing 
else)  of  monarchy  to  encounter  it;  and  here  is  the  admi- 
rable counsel  of  aristocrasie  to  manage  it :  if  peace  be, 
here  is  the  industry  and  courage  of  democraaie  to  improve 
it.  And  whereas  in  the  present  constitution,  the  legisla- 
tive and  executive  powers  are  seperated  ;  the  former  being 
Vested  in  a  constant  succession  of  parliaments  elective  by 
thepeopie,  the  latter  in  an  elective  lord  protector  and  his 
Buccessors,  assisted  by  a  council;  we  conceive  the  state  of 
this  commonwealth  reduced  to  so  just  a  temper,  that  the  ills 
either  of  successive  parliaments,  furnished  with  power  both 
■of  executing  and  making  laws,  or  of  a  perpetual  parfia- 
ment,  (which  are  division,  taction,  and  confusion)  being 


•  Coie  of  the  Commanwealth,  pi  21> 
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avoided  on  the  one  side^  and  the  inconveniences  of  an  abso- 
lute lordly  power  on  the  other;  the  frame  of  government 
appears  so  well  bounded  on  both  sides,  that  we  hope  it  may 
now  (through  the  blessing  of  God)  prove  a  seasonable  meaa 
(as  for  the  better  defending  these  dominions  against  ene* 
mies  abroad,  and  promoting  our  interest  in  foreign  parts^ 
so  also)  of  peace  and  settlement  to  this  distracted  nation  ; 
and  be  of  durable  continuance  to  succeeding  ages  * ."  In 
this  manner  was  the  erection  of  the  protectorate  defended^ 
By  the  same  writer  we  find  it  endeavoind  to  be  proyed^ 
*'  That  by  this  settlement  all  the  grand  acu  of  sovereignty 
were  either  immediately,  or  influentially  lodged  in  the  peo* 
pie;  and  that  the  objections  against  it  were  ill  founded.'' 
After  which  follows  ai  little  panegyric  on  Cromwell  and  his 
new  government,  in  the  following  words :  "  As  touching 
the  person,  whom  the  Lord  hath  now  advanced  and  set  ovet 
us  to  be  our  supream  magistrate,  we  shall  not  say  much, 
because  he  seeks  not  the  praise  of  men;  only  we  believe 
even  the  enemies  will  confess  that  he  is  every  way  worthy 
to  rule,  whom  God  hath  been  pleased  to  use  as  his  instru-' 
ment  in  that  glorious  work  of  redeeming  the  liberties  of  his 
people;  for  we  are  bold  to  say  (weighing  all  circumstances 
together)  that  this  nation  was  never  really  free,  tkor  in  a  way 
of  enjoying  its  freedom  so  fully  as  now ;  so  that  there 
wants  nothing  but  a  cordial  close  with  the  government,  to 
destroy  all  hopes  of  the  common  enemy,  and  compleat  our 

fiappiness^." This  piece  is  referred  to  by  Cromwell  for 

satisfaction  concerning  his  government,  in  one  of  his 
speeches  to  the  parliament  *^,  and  it  was  also  translated  into. 
Latin,  for  a  justification  abroad.  What  force  there  is  in  it^ 
the  reader  may  form  some  judgment  by  the  above  extracts. 

• No  sooner  had  the  inauguration  of  Cromwell  been  per*^ 

formed,  but "  he  and  his  council  had  several  applications 
and  addresses  made  to  them  from  divers  considerable  places, 
acknowledging  his  power  and  government,  and  promising. 


*  Case  of  the  Commonwealth,  p.  51.  *  Id.  p.  47.  *  See  P^r* 
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obedience  to  it*."  Indeed  there  was  an  almost  nniversat 
acquiescence  for  the  present,  as  is  owned  by  a  mortal  foe  to 
Cromwell,  in  the  following  passage.  "Thai  which  disposed 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  abstain  from  a  present  protesta- 
tion against  this  government,  besides  the  agony  of  the  late 
confusions,  and  the  astonishment  upon  the  new  wonderful 
alteration,  was,  that  it  was  but  temporary,  and  that  limited 
to  a  very  short  time;  a  free  parliament  was  to  be  called 
within  so  many  months,  which  was  entirely  lo  consider  and 
settle  the  goveroMent  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  remove  all 
those  obstructions  which  hinder  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  nation,  and  to  restore  it  to  that  tranquillity  and  qniet  it 
had  been  so  long  deprived  of:  and  the  protector  was  sworn 
to  a  due  observation  of  all  those  articles,  which  he  had 
himself  prescribed  for  his  own  rules  and  bounds,  and  there- 
fore the  more  hope  that  he  would  be  contented  to  be  limited 

by  them''." The  truth  is,  by  the  power  and  artifice  of 

Oliver  the  government  of  England  had  been  dissolved,  and 
a  new  one  was  now  erected,  which  promised  fair  enough 
for  the  preservation  and  happiness  of  the  community.  No- 
thing therefore  remained  for  the  people  to  do,  but  to  sub- 
mit unto  it,  and  make  the  best  of  it.  "  The  obligation  of 
subjects  to  the  sovereign,"  says  Mr.  Hob bs,  "  is  understood 
to  last  as  long,  and  no  longer,  than  the  power  lastelh,  by 
which  he  is  able  lo  protect  them.  For  the  right  men  have 
by  nature  to  protect  ihemselves,  when  none  else  can  protect 
them,  can  by  no  covenant  be  relinquished.  The  sovereignty 
is  the  soul  of  the  commonwealth;  which  once  departed 
from  the  body,  the  members  do  no  more  receive  their  mo- 
tion from  it.  The  end  of  obedience  is  protection;  which, 
wheresoever  a  man  seeth  it,  either  in  his  own,  or  in  ano- 
ther's sword,  nature  spptyeth  his  obedience  to  it,  and  his 
endeavour  to  maintain  it.  And  though  sovereignty,  in  the 
intention  of  them  that  make  it,  be  immortal ;  yet  it  is  in  its 
own  nature,  not  only  subject  to  violent  death,  but  foreign 

■  WhyiOfk.  p.  57ft.  '  Letter  fram  a  (rue  anii  lawful  Member  of  Par- 
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courted  and  dreaded  ^  by  the  nations  around 

war ;  but  also  through  the  ignorance  and  passions  of  men, 
it  hath  in  it,  from  the  very  institution,  many  seeds  of  na* 
tural  mortality,  by  intestine  discord  V 

^^  He  rivalled  the  greatest  of  our  monarchs  in  glory,  and 
made  himself  courted  and  dreaded  by  the  nations  around 
him.]  **  If  there  ever  appeared  in  any  state,"  says  Wicque- 
fort,  "  a  chief  who  was  at  the  same  time  both  tyrant  and 
usurper,  most  ceftakily  Oliver  Cromwell  was  such  :  and  yet 
for  all  that,  never  -  was  there  an  usurper  so  solemnly  ac- 
knowledged. Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  late  king, 
Don  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  embassador  from  Spain,  legitl- 
mated  this  bastard  republick ;  and  Oliver  had  no  sooner 
made  himself  sovereign,  under  the  quality  of  protector, 
than  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  prostrated  themselves  before 
this  idol.  To  gratify  him,  the  lawful  king,  [Charlies  II.] 
with  his  brothers,  were  driven  out  of  those  kingdoms  and 
provinces,  that  ought  to  have  served  him  as  places  of  refuge 
or  asylums.  Lockart,  who  was  embassador  from  the  usurper, 
was  not  only  received  in  France  with  all  the  honors  that 
could  have  been  done  to  the  minister  of  the  first  monarch  of 
Christendom,  but  cardinal  Mazarine  even  refused  to  see  the 
king  of  Great  Britain,  who  had  travelled  quite  through  the 
kingdom  to  come  to  him  at  the  foot  of  the  Pyrenean  hills, 
and  would  not  so  much  as  speak  to  the  person  that  came 
from  him,  and  waited  at  the  door  of  the  chief  minister : 
who  at  the  same  time  had  daily  conferences  with  the  usurp- 
ers. All  that  the  dispossessed  king  could  obtain  was,  that 
the  cardinal  gave  him  leave  that  the  duke  of  Ormond  should 
speak  to  him  as  he  passed  along,  and  as  it  were  accidentally, 
as  he  came  from  his  own  quarters  to  the  isle  of  the  confer- 
ence. *■ 

"  The  king  of  Spain,  who  was  brother-in-law  to  the  de- 
ceased king,  behaved  himself  a  little  better.  He  suffered 
the  son  to  be  in  safety  at  Brussels,  where  he  also  met  with 

•\eviathan,  p.  114!  Fol.  Lond.  165L 
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bim. The  peace  he    gave  to   the  Dutch, 

■ome  civilities:  and  his  chief  minister  Don  Lewis  deHaro, 
at  tlie  Pyrenean  hiJls,  shewed  liim  that  respect  which  the 
cardinal  had  refused  him.  The  king  of  France  being  ad- 
Tanced  as  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  the  protector  sent 
Falconbridge  his  sou-in-iaw,  to  pay  him  those  civilities, 
which  sovereigns  are  used  to  shew  one  another  oo  like  occa- 
sions :  and  the  duke  de  Crcquy,  one  of  the  first  lords  of 
France,  next  to  the  princes,  was  sent  to  London,  to  thank 
the  usurper  for  his  civilities :  and  that  nothing  might  be 
wanting  to  the  ceremony,  the  cardinal  would  have  his  ne- 
phew Mancini  accompany  the  duke.  The  difference  that  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  behaviour  of  these  two  kings  od'rance  and 
Spain,  who  were  both  nearly  related  to  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, proceeded  only  from  the  difierence  of  their  interest. 
The  Spanish  embassador  had  used  his  utmost  endeavours 
with  the  usurper,  to  engage  him  in  the  interest  of  the  king  _ 
his  master;  even  to  the  offering  him  a  hundred  thousand 
crowns  ^r  month,  two  hundred  thousand  by  way  of  ad- 
vance, and  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men  to  reconquer 
CaJice.  Cromwell  bad  rejected  these  offers;  and  as  he 
feared  more  the  neighbourhood  of  France,  than  he  hoped 
for  advantage  from  the  languishing  and  remote  strength  of 
Spain,  he  sided  with  the  first,  whose  friend  he  became;  by 
that  means  obliging  the  other  to  be  so  to  the  king  of  Great 
Britain,  whose  three  kingdoms  he  had  usurped "." 

Wicqucfort  has  not  exaggerated  matters  in  this  account : 
for  by  the  best  authority  we  are  told,  "  That  upon  Oliver's 
assuming  the  government,  both  those  crowns  [France  and 
Spain]  apphed  to  him.  Don  Alonso  de  Cardenas,  the 
Spanish  ambassador  then  residing  here,  in  a  private  au- 
dience, congratulated  his  access  to  the  government,  ex- 
pressing the  great  satisfaction  iiis  master  had  received 
therein ;  in  whose  name  he  did  assure  him  of  the  true  and 
constant  friendship  of  Spayne,   in  the  condition  that  he 

*  Embanador,  and  hit  Fanctioni,  p.  11. 
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(though  it  has  not  wanted  censureis)  was  ho- 

then  stood ;  or  if  he  would  go  a  step  farther  and  take  upon 
lira  the  crowp,  that  his  master  would  venture  the  crown  of 
Spayne  to  defend  him   in  it;  with  many  other  expressions 
of  kindness  and  goocl-wil!'."     The  distinction  with   which 
the  English  ambassador  in  France  was  treated,  will  be  best 
explained  by  a  letter  of  Lockhart's  to  Thurloc,  dated  I'aris, 
May  7,  1656.     "  My  last  from  St.  Dennis  told  your  honour, 
thai  1  was  to  lodge  at  Paris  that  night.     As  I  was  going  to 
nay  coach,  Mr.  Swift  returned  from  the  cardinal  (from  whom 
.  iie  received  extraordinary  civilities)  and   told  me  his  emi- 
nence earnestly  desired,  that  1  would  do  him  (as  he  said) 
lionor,  to  receive  a  visit  from  him  next  day  at  St.  Dennis. 
Vpon  this  I  resolved   to   stay  there  till  Monday  morning. 
Vpon  the  Lord's  day,  I  received  a  very  kind  welcome  from 
iim  by  the  master  of  the  house,  and  a  letter  very   full  of 
kind  expressions.     After  my  arrival  at  Paris,  I  renewed  my 
4Jesire  bdth  to  his  eminence  and  count  Bryen  for  audience, 
■which  is  promised  me  to-morrow   at  night;  and  after  I  am 
.assured  by  a  person  of  quality  sent  to  me  this  morning  by 
ihe  cardinal,  that  I   shall  have   the  freedom  allowed  me  to 
^vnit  upon  him  as  often  as  1  will.     Count  Bulion  sent  also 
to  me  this  morning,  to  tell  me  that  he  was  commanded  by 
the  king  to  wait  upon  me  this  day  to  congratulate  my  safe 
arrival  into  France;  and  was  very  earnest  with  me  to  appoint 
him  an  hour,  which  1  left  to  his  own  discretion  and  con- 
veniency*."     Lord  Fauconberg's  reception  in  Fr.mce  is  thus 
related  by  himself,  in  a  letter  to  H.Cromwell,  dated  White- 
hall, June  8,  1658, "  I  am  now  refunted  from  the  French 

^L  court,  where  I  have  had  the  honourablest  reccptjou  ima- 
^B  ginable.  The  king  did  not  only  keepe  bare  at  my  publiquc 
^m  andiences,  but,  when  1  made  him  a  private  visit,  he  talked 
^H  with  me  in  the  garden  an  hour  or  two  uncovered.  From  the 
^H  Cardinal  the  honours  I  had  were  particular  and  unusual:  he 
^Bft    waved   the  state  of  a  pubiique  audience,  came  out   of  his 
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nourable  to  himself,  and  the  nation.     He  pre-. 

own  room  to  meet  me,  led  me  presently  into  his  cabinet ; 
^ft^  an  hoar's  discoorse  in  private,  he  conducted  medowne 
to  the  very  door,  where  my  coach  stood,  a  ceremony  he 
dispenses  with  not  only  to  all  others,  but  even  to  the  king 
himself.    The  charge  of  two  very  handsome  tables  were 
defrayed  (for  myself  and  followers)   by  the  king,  all   the 
while  I  stayed.     In  summe,  through  all  their  actions   not 
the  least  circumstance  was  omitted,  that  might  witness  the 
truth  of  these  respects  they   beare  his  highnesse  and  the 
English  nation '."     With  what  detestation  soever  princes 
may  speak  of  usurpers,  we  see  they  submit  to  pay  them 
the  tribute  of  adulation,  when  they  suppose  it  for  their  inr 
terest :  and   thongh  with  abhorrence  they  speak  of  these 
men  as  mere  tyrants  and  rebels,  none  are  more  solicitous  to 
obtain  their  favour  and  assistance.     A  very  edifying  ex- 
fimple,  truly!     Mazarine  was  bitterly  reproached  by  some 
of  the  French  for  his  extreme  submission  to  Cromwell,  as 
we  find  in  the  following  passage  :  "  these  are  the  peoplefhis 
friends  and  counsellors]  who  make  you  treat  with  Cromwell 
in  a  manner  so  mean  and  injurious  to  the  French  natioi^ ; 
who  advise  you  to  lower  our  flags  before  his  ships,  and  who 
are  willing  to  allow  him  the  title  of  protector  of  the  protesr 
tants  of  that  kingdom**."     In  short,  the  courtship  of  the 
two  crowns  to  Oliver,  was  so  great  and  visible  that  it  exr 
posed  them  to  laughter.     "  The  Dutch  struck  a  medal  with 
the  bust  of  Cromwell  and  his  titles  on  one  side,  with  Britan- 
nia on  the  other,  and  Cromwell  thrusting  his  head  in  her 
bosom,  with  his  breeches  down  and  his  backside  bare,  the 
Spanish  embassador  stooping  to  kiss  it,  while  the  French 
embassador  holds  him   by  the    arm,    with    these    words 
inscribed,  Retire  toi^  Vhonneur  aparfient  au  Roi  mon  maitre, 
i.  e.  Come  back,  that  honour  belongs  to  the  king  my  mas- 
ter'."   This  medal  is  yet  preserved  in  several  Dutch  cabir 

•  Fauconberp:,  vol.  VII.  p.  158.  *  Advice  to  Card.  Mazarine,  at  th« 
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scribed  the  conditions,  and  they  Were  forced 

nets.  It  was  said  also  that  a  "  picture  had  been  set  to  sale 
at  Pont-neuf  [in  Paris]  wherein  the  lord  protector  was  sit- 
ting on  a  close-stole  at  his  business^  and  the  king  of  Spain 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  king  of  France  on  the  other,  offep- 

ing  him  paper  to  wipe  his  breech*." Indeed  the  friend^ 

ship  of  Oliver  was  earnestly  sought  after  by  most  of  tht 
kings  and  princes  of  his  age.  Frederick  William,  elector 
of  Brandenburg,  whose  fame  is  rendered  immortal  by  the 
pen  of  his  royal  descendant,  courted  the  friendship  of  Crom- 
well ^  Whitlock  in  a  letter  to  his  highness  dated  Upsal, 
January  13,  1653,  gives  hfm  a  particular  account  of  the  joy 
the  queen  of  Sweden  expressed  on  his  assuming  the  pro* 
tectorate,  and  in  conclusion  adds,  "  She  told  me  she  would 
write  herself  to  my  lord  protector,  and  desired  me  in  my  let- 
ters to  acquaint  your  highness,  that  no  person  had  a  greater 
esteem  and  respect  of  your  highness  than  she  had,  which  she 
Would  be  ready  to  manifest,  and  was  very  joyful  for  this 
good  news  from  England*."  The  king  of  Denmark  sent 
over  a  person  to  congratulate  his  highness,  the  lord  protec- 
tor, and  was  overjoyed  that  he  was  included  in  the  Dutch 
treaty.  The*  tenns  giy^n  to  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  the 
manner  of  demanding  satisfaction  for  his  not  executing  the 
treaty  signed  by  his  ambassador,  will  much  illustrate  the 
high  character  Cromwell  bore  among  his  fellow  sovereigns, 
and  partly  account  for  it.  It  is  well  known  that  the  bro- 
ther of  the  Portugal  ambassador,  with  his  master  of  horse, 
were  concerned  in  a  murder  in  London;  that  they  took 
refuge  in  his  house  as  in  a  sanctuary ;  that  being  delivered 
«p  they  were  tried,  and  notwithstanding  the  plea  of  public 
character  made  by  the  brother,  were  condemned  and  ac- 
cordingly executed.  "  The  Portuguese  ambassador  at 
.eight  of  the  clock  in  the  morning  signed  a  treaty  with  the 
protector,  and  departed  from  Gravesend  at  ten.     His  bro- 

•  Thurloc,  vol.  III.  p.  6$8,  *  Memoirs  of  the  House  of  Brandenburg, 
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to  accept  of  them,  though  at  the  expense  of  tB& 

ther  was  beheaded  in  the  afternoon,  and  his  man  hanged  at 
Tjbnm'."  This  was  on  the  10th  of  July,  l654.  It  may 
well  enough  be  thought  the  treaty  was  nol  dishonorurable  lo 
England ''.  "  In  one  of  the  articles  agreed  with  the  ambus- 
fador  it  was  expressed,  that  the  merchants  should  enjoy 
liberty  of  conscience  in  the  worship  of  God  in  their  own 
houses  and  aboard  their  ships,  enjoying  also  the  use  of 
English  Bibles,  and  other  good  books,  taking  care  that  they 
did  not  exceed  this  liberty."  This  article  does  honour  to 
the  humanity  of  Cromwell.  But  the  king  of  Portugal,  who 
was  underlhe  influence  of  superstition  and  her  priests,  stuck 
at  confirming  a  treaty  so  contrary  to  theirmaxims  and  views. 
"  Upon  sending  Mr.  Meadows,"  says  the  protector,  "  unless 
we  will  agree  to  submit  this  article  to  the  determitiatioD  of 
the  pope,  we  cannot  have  it;  whereby  he  would  bring  us  to 
an  owning  of  the  pope,  which  we  hope,  whatever  befall  vs, 
we  shall  not,  by  the  grace  of  God,  be  brought  unto.  And 
upon  the  same  issue  is  that  article  put,  whereby  it  is  pro- 
vided and  agreed  by  his  ambassador,  that  any  ships  coming 
to  that  harbour,  any  of  whose  company,  if  they  shall  ran 
from  their  said  ships,  shall  be  bro6ght  back  "again  by  the 
magistrate,  and  the  commanders  of  the  said  ships  not  re- 
quired to  pay  the  said  runaways  their  wages,  upon  pretence 
that  they  are  turned  Catholiques,  which  may  be  colour  for 
any  knave  to  leave  his  duty,  or  for  the  Roman  Catholiques 
to  seduce  our  men,  which  we  thought  necessary  to  be  pro- 
vided against;  yet  to  this  also,  as  I  said  before,  they  wooM 
not  consent  without  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  although 
it  was  agreed  also  by  their  ambassador.     Upon  the  whole 

•Thurioe,  «ol.  II,  p.  439. 
^  Tbe  lord  choncelior  Hfde,  in  hii  speeoh  tu  both  homes,  May  B,  lEfil,  nlll 
"  tha  Irea^,  in  very  nuiDy  respecU,  the  most  odvanCaseou*  to  this  aation  thtl 
wet  wu  entered  lata  oitb  any  prince  or  people."  And  again,  io  the  sameqicMll, 
he  soys.  "  every  article  in  it  bnt  one  [n  liberty  given  to  Portugal  lo  make  levit* 
of  ten  thousand  men  for  their  service]  OBS  entirely  for  the  benefit  of  thta  nation, 
for  the  eilraordinaty  advancement  of  trade,  tor  the  good  of  religion,  and  fol  Ibe 
konourofthecroim."— Lives  of  tbe  Laid  Chmcellon,  vol  II.  p.  ITS. 
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house  of  Orange,  to  whom  they  were  in  a  great 

matter,  we  find  them  very  false  to  as,  who  intended  nothing 

butwhat  was  simply  honest." To  treat  farther  with  men  of 

this  cast  of  mind,  Oliver,  I  suppose,  thonght  was  bootless. 
He  kuew  the  right  way  to  go  to  work  with  them;  and  he 
took  it.  This  appears  from  the  instructions  he  gave,  May 
6,  1656,  to  the  generals  Blake  and  Mountague,  ia  the  fol- 
Jowing  words :  "  Whereas  the  king  of  Portugal  doth  refuse 
to  ratify  the  treaties  lately  made  with  this  commonwealth  by 
his  extraordinary  ambassador  here,  or  to  perform  any  part 
thereof,  either  in  what  relates  to  the  state,  or  to  the  people 
and  merchants;  and  by  his  proceedings  gives  ground  to 
believe,  that  notliing  is  less  in  his  intentions,  than  to  give 
just  satisfaction  therein;  wherefore  we  do  hereby  authorize 
and  require  yon,  as  it  tviil  consist  with  the  present  eonditlou 
of  the  fleet  under  your  command,  and  with  your  other  prin- 
cipal ioBtructions,  to  use  your  best  endeavours,  by  the  fleet>^ 
or  Buch  part  thereof  as  you  shall  judge  necessary,  to  take, 
arrest,  and  seize  upon  the  fleet  or  fleets  belonging  to  the 
king  of  Portugal,  or  any  of  his  subjects,  with  their  guns, 
cash,  goods  and  merchandizes  whatever,  now  expected  from 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  tokeep  and  deteyne  the  same 
without  breaking  of  bulk  or  embezilment,  towards  such  satis- 
faction for  the  wrongs  and  damages,  which  this  state  hath 
Buffered  from  Portugal,  and  to  give  notice  forthwith  of  what 
you  shall  <lo  therein.  And  in  case  any  of  the  ships  of  the 
said  king  or  his  people  shall  make  any  resistance,  you  have 
hereby  power  to  fight  with,  kill,  and  destroy,  and  to  seek  for, 
and  burn  all  such  as  shall  so  resist.  Nevertheless,  if  Mr. 
Philip  Meadows,  our  envoy  with  the  king  of  Portugal,  shall 
before  any  seizure  or  act  of  hostility  as  aforesaid,  give  you 
assurance,  that  satisfaction  is  obtained  upon  the  said  trea- 
ties, that  tKis  instruction  shall  be  void'."  The  admirals  on 
the  receipt  hereof  sailed  towards  Lisbon,  and  made  known 
their  orders  to  the  English  agent,  who  informing  the  court 

.'TLurloe,  trol.  IV.p,T69. 
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measure  indebted  for  their  independency  and 

obtained  a  speedy  signing  of  the  treaty  by  the  king,  and  a 
very  large  sum  of  money  for  satisfaction ;  which  was  ship- 
ped on  board  the  fleet,  and  sent  to  England  *.  Mountagiie 
indeed  seems  not  to  have  been  well  pleased  with  the  peace. 
He  thought  they  had  now  Portugal  at  mercy,  and  should 
have  imposed  more  rigorous  terms.  *' You  have,"  says 
he,  (in  a  letter  to  Thurloe,  dated  June  17,  1656)  "at  this 
time  the  Portugal  upon  his  knees,  and  if  we  had  autho- 
rity to  make  farther  demands,  we  might  ask  what  we  would 
(almost),  and  he  durst  not  but  perform  it,  or  his  country  would 
be  all  in  rebellion.  But  this  is  to  no  purpose>  the  season 
being  past."  Men  of  such  spirit  and  resolution  as  these; 
were  capable  of  executing  any  commands.  We  may  sup- 
pose an  action  like   this  must    have  inspired  CromwelFs 

neighbours  with  a  fear  of  offending! After  what  has 

.li^en  related  in  this  note,  the  following  passages  from  Bur- 
Aet  will  easily  find  credit,  especially  as  several  of  them  mi^ 
be  authenticated  by  incontestible  vouchers.  '^  Cromwell's 
maintaining  the  honour  of  the  nation  in  all  foreign  countries^ 
gratifyed  the  vanity  which  is  very  natural  to  Englishmen,- 
of  which  he  was  so  careful,  that  though  he  was  not  a  crdwn- 
ed  head,  yet  his  ambassadors  had  all  the  respect  paid  them 
which  our  kings  ambassadors  ever  had.  He  said  the  dignity 
of  the  crown  was  upon  the  account  of  the  nation,  of  which 
the  king  was  only  the  representative  bead,  so  the  nation  * 
being  still  the  same,  he  would  have  the  same  regards  paid 

to  his  ministers. Another  instance  of  this  pleased  him 

much.  Blake  >Yith  the  fleet  happened  to  be  at  Malaga,  be- 
fore he  made  war  upon  Spain :  and  some  of  his  seamen  went 
on  shore,  and  met  the  hostie  carried  about ;  and  not  only  paid 
no  respect  to  it,  but  laughed  at  those  that  did.  So  one  of  the 
priests  put  the  people  on  resenting  this  indignity^  and  they 
fell  upon  them  and  beat  them  severely.  When  they  return^ 
«d  to  their  ship  they  complained  of  this  usage :  and  upoit 

•Thurloe,  vok  V.  p,  123, 124, 105. 
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freedom.      The  principal  articles  of  it,  I  shall 

that  Blake  sent  a  trumpet  to.  the  viceroy,  to  demand  the 
priest  who  was  the  chief  instrument  in  that  ill  usage.    The 
viceroy  answered  he  had  no  authority  over  the  priest,  and  so 
could  not  dispose  of  him.     Blake  upon  that  sent  him  word, 
that  he  would  not  enquire  who  had  the  power  to  send  the 
priest  to  him,. but  if  he  were  not  sent  within  three  hours  he 
would  burn  their  town:  and  they,  being  in  no  condition  to 
resist  him,  sent  the  priest  tohim,  who  justified  himself  upon 
the  petulant  behaviour  of  the  seamen.     Blake  answered,  that 
if  he  had  sent  a  complaint  to  him  of  it,  he  would  have  pu* 
nished  them  severdy,  since  h^.would  not  suffer  his  men  to 
affront  the  established  religion  of  any  place  at  which  he 
touched:  but  he  took  it  ill^  that  he. set  on  the  Spaniards  to 
do  it ;  for  he  would  have  all  the  world  to  know,  that  an 
Englishman  was  only  to  be  punished  by  an  Englishman. 
So  he  treated  the  priest  civilly,  and  sent  him  back,  being 
satisfied  that  he  had  him  at  his  mercy.     Cromwell  was  much 
delighted  with  this,  and  read  the  letters  in  council  with 
great  satisfaction;  and  said,  he  hoped,  he  should  make  the 
name  of  an  Englishman  as  great. as  ever  that  of  a  Roman  had 
been. — The  states  of  Holland  were  ip  such  dread  of  him,  that 
they  took  care  to  give  him  no  sort  of  umbrage :  and  when 
at  any  time  the  king  or  his  brothers  came  to  see  their  sister, 
^e  princess  royal,  within  a  day  or  two  after,  they  used  to 
^^l^d  a  deputation  to  let  them  know  that  Cromwell  had 
enquired  of  the  States  that  they  should  give  them  no  har- 
J^ur.     King  Charles,  when  he  was  seeking  for  colours  for 
the  war  with  the  Dutch  in  the  year  167^^  urged  it  for  one, 
'  A$fyihey  suffered  some  of  his  rebels  to  live  in  their  pro- 
vinces.   Borel,  then  their  ambassador,  answered,  that  it  was 
a  maxim  of  long  standing  among  them,  not  to  enquire  upon 
what' account  strangers  came  to  live  in  their  country,  but  to 
receive  them  all,  unless  they  had  been  concerned  in  con- 
-  ..spiracies  against  the  persons  of  princes.    The  king  told  him 
upon  that,  how  they  had  used  both  himself  and  his  brother. 
Borel,  in  great  simplicity,  answered :    Ha!  Sire,  c'  etoit  une 

VOL.   III.  A  a 
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mention  below  *%  for  the  information  of  my 

auin  chose :  Cromwell  etoit  un  grand  homme^  fy  il  se  fai$oit 
cratndre  Sf  par  terre  ^  par  mtr.  This  was  very  rough.  The 
king's  answer  was  :  Je  me  feraitraindre  aussid  mom  tour:  bat 

he  was  scarce  as  good  as  his  word. All  Italy  trembled 

at  the  name  of  Cromwell,  and  seemed  under  a  panic  fear 
as  long  as  he  lived.  His  fleet  scoured  the  Mediterranean: 
and  the  Turks  durst  not  offend  him;  but  delivered  up 
Hide,  who  kept  up  the  character  of  an  ambassador  from  the 
king  there,  and  was  brought  over  and  executed  for  it*.'* 
'Many  more  proofs  might  be  brought  of  Cromwell's  being 
courted  and  feared  by  the  nations  around  him.  But  these 
possibly  may  be  deemed  sufficient:  if  not,  many  things 
will  be  found  in  the  following  notes  more  fully  to  cod* 
firm  it. 

'^  The  principsd  articles  of  the  peace  I  shall  menUon 
below.]  In  the  note  36  I  have  given  an  account  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Dutch  war,  and  the  negotiations  for 
peace  until  the  interruption  of  the  parliament  by  the  power 
of  Cromwell.  From  this  change  in  the  government,  the 
enemy  expected  many  advantages.  But  they  soon  found 
themselves  mistaken;  fbr  the  preparations  for  war  were 
carried  on  with  equal  diligence  as  before,  and  the  Dutch 
found  to  their  cost  that  they  had  people  of  like  spirit  and 
resolution  to  deal  with.  For  notwithstanding  the  ridicule 
with  which  the  little  parliament  is  almost  constantly  treated; 
they  shewed  bravery  in  carrying  on  the  war;  justice^ 
generosity  and  good  policy  in  rewarding  the  gallantry  of 
their  admirals,  and  inferior  commanders ;  and  a  regard  to 
the  honor  of  the  nation  in  the  terms  they  insisted  p0  to 
makepeace.  "  In  the  year  1653 S  a  bloody  battle  was 
fought  between  Van  Tromp  and  the  English  admirals  Dean 
and   Moncke,   wherein   the  Dutch  were  worsted,   which 

•  Burnet,  vol.  I.  p.  126,  6^  seq.    See  also  Thurloe,  vol.  III.  p.  6. 
^  This  sea-fight  was  on  the  2d  and  3d  of  June,  the  next  on  the  29th  mnd  SOth 
of  July  following. — Gesta  Britannorum,  Lond.  1659.    So  that  Mr.  Bureliett  wfts 
negligent  and  mistaken. 
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readers,  who  will  doubtless  be  pleased  to  find 

occasioned   tumults  in   Holland:    and   the    same  year   in 
August,  there  ^  was   another  bloody  engagement,   wherein 
the  Dutch  were  again  defeated,  and  Van  Tromp  slain  in  the 
action.    The  rest  of  the  fleet- being  by  this  time  cruelly 
broken  and  shattered,  discouraged  by  this  loss,  made  the 
best  of  their  way  to  the  Texel.    The  English  having  sunk 
thirty-three  of  the  enemies  ships  in  thi»  battle,  and  taken 
about  twelve  hundred  prisoners  (which  notwithstanding  the 
forbidding  to  give  or  receive  quarter  by  Moncke  in   the 
beginning  of  the  action,    they  compassionately  took  up 
as  they  were  i^wimming  about)  did  not  think  fit  to  pursue 
far,  but  retired  to  Solebay,  having  purchased  the  victory 
with  considerable  loss ;  for  they  bad  four  hundred  men  and 
eight  captains  slain  or  drowned  in  the  fight,  and  about  seven 
thousand  wounded.     The  Dutch  had  suffered  so  extreamly, 
tliat  they  presently  sued   for  a  peace,  and  were  glad   to 
accept  it  on  Cromwell's  own  terms*."    The  principal  con- 
ditions  of  this   peace,   concluded    April    5,    1654,   were, 
*'  That  neither  of  the  two  republics  should  give  reception, 
succour,  protection,  or  assistance  to  the  enemies,  or  re- 
bellious subjects  of  the  other;  that  the  freedom  of  naviga- 
tion and  commerce  should  be  restored  [saving  all  the  laws 
and  statutes  of  either  commonwealth  respectively]  between 
the  two  nations,  who  obliged  themselves,  reciprocally,  to 
defend  each  others  ships  in  case  they  were  attacked  by  any 
other  power;  but  the  superiority  of  the  flag  was  enticely 
yielded  to  England,  and  the  Dutch  men  of  war  were  to 
strike  their  colours  to  the  English,  upon  all  occasions.     The 
republic  of  the  United-Provinces,  obliged  herself  to  pro- 
secute  and  punish  the  authors  of  the  massacre  of  Amboyna, 
if  they  were  yet  alive;  and  to  send  commissioners  to  London 
to  adjust  the  disputes  of  the  several   India  companies  of 
both  nations,  and  to  settle  the  amount  of  the  losses  sus- 
tained by  the  Enghsh  in  the  East  Indies,  Brazil,  Muscovy, 

»  Burchett»8  Naval  History,  p.  294,  384.  fbl.  LonJ.  1720. 
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the  right  of  the  Britisli  flag  asserted,  and  satis- 

EUid  Greenland,  &c,  that  rcslitiition  miglit  be  made  by  the 
States-General;  and  if  the  comnjissioners  appointed  by  the 
two  nations  should  not  be  nbk'  to  adjust  the  points  in 
dispute,  then  the  decision  of  them  was  to  be  left  to  the 
Swisa  Cantons,  who  were  pitehed  upon  for  arbitrators. 
The  kiHg  of  Denmark  after  a  threat  deal  of  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  Crojnweii,  was  included  in  ihe  treaty  as  an  ally 
of  Holland,  the  States- General  engaging  lo  make  good  the 
losses  that  the  English  merchants  had  sustained  by  the 
seizure  that  prince  had  made  of  their  ships  in  the  port  of 
Copenhagen,  Lastly,  in  order  to  render  the  alliance  firm 
and  lasting,  the  States-General  promised  not  to  confer  the 
supreani  command  of  their  forces,  eitiier  by  sea  or  land, 
upon  any   person  who  would  not  oblige  himself  by  oath  to 

an  exact  observation   of  the  treaty'," The  province  of 

Holland,  by  a  separate  article,  engitged  never  to  permit  the 
prince  of  Orange  to  be  stadtholder,  or  any  of  his  descend- 
ants. The  other  provinces,  against  their  wills,  afterwards 
did  the  like.  Mr.  Hume  has  added,  "  That  eighty-five 
thousand  pounds  were  stipulated  tn  be  paid  by  the  Dutch 
East  India  company  for  losses  which  the  English  company 
had  sustained;  and  the  island  of  Polerone  in  the  East 
Indies  was  promised  to  be  yielded  to  the  latter'"."  Nothing 
of  this  appears  in  the  treaty  itself.  Mr.  Burrish,  however, 
intorms  us,  "  That  the  Dutch  complied  very  exactly  with 
the  terms  of  the  treaty,  and  sent  commissioners  into  Eng- 
land within  the  limited  time,  who  agreed  to  restore  the 
isie  of  Polerone,  to  make  satisfaction  to  the  heirs  and 
executors  of  those  who  had  been  massacred  at  Amboyna, 
and  to  furnish  nine  hundred  thousand  livres,  at  two  pay- 
ments, by  way  of  composition,  for  all  the  pretensiouE 
England  might  hitherto  have  against  them'." 
Cromwell  carried  things  with  an  high  hand  during  this 
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faction  stipulated  for  the  murders  at  Amboyna. 
On  this  occasion  medals  were  struck  by  the 

whole  affair.  The  Dutch  deputies  were  plainly  told,  "  That 
if  the  ti-eaty  was  not  signed  before  their  departure  from 
hence^  and  mutual  engagements  passed  for  the  ratification 
thereof  within  a  time  now  to  be  agreed  upon,  his  highness 
doth  declare,  that  he  shall  not  hold  himself  obliged  there- 
unto to  any  the  parts  thereof,  but  shall  account  the  treaty  to 
be  at  an  end  * ."  And  by  the  treaty  the  States-General  were 
to  pay  down  in  London  5000/.  sterling,  towards  the 
charges  of  the  merchants  in  going  to  Denmark  about  their 
goods  and  effects  detained  there ;  20,000  rix-doUars  to  such 
of  them  as  Oliver  should  appoint  on  their  arrival  in  Den- 
mark, for  repairing  their  ships  and  fitting  them  for  sea; 
and  caution  and  security  was  to  be  given  also  by  sufficient 
men,  living  in  London,  that  restitution  should  be  made  by 
the  States-General  for  the  damages  done  by  Denmark  to  the 
.inerchants.  This  security  was  140,000/.  sterling;  the  States 
gave  a  bond  to  some  merchants  for  the  above  sum,  and  the 
ambassadors  were  forced  tp  give  them  another  for  20,000/. 

more  to  save  them  harmless  '*. ^The  peace  was  proclaimed 

at  London,  April  17,  l6o4,  with  great  solemnity:  after 
which  the  ambassadors  were  entertained  at  dinner  by  the 
Protector;  the  music  playing  all  the  while.  "  The  Lord 
Protector,"  adds  the  ambassador,  (from  whose  relation  I 
give  this)  "had  us  into  another  room,  where  the  Lady 
Protectrice  and  others  came  to  us,  where  we  had  also  music 
and  voices,  and  a  psalm  sung,  which  his  highness  gave  us, 
and  told  us,  that  it  was  yet  the  best  paper  that  had  been  ex- 
changed between  us  *^."     Cromwell  was  careful  to  act  still  in 

character. 1  have  observed  in  the  t§xt,  that  this  peace 

has  not  wanted  censurers.  Mr.  Ludlow  seems  to  blame  it, 
because  there  was  no  provision  v^fAe  by  this  treaty  for  the 
coalescence  so  much  insisted  upon  during  the  administration 
of  affairs  by  the  parlianient'*;  Mr.  Stubbe  for  its  leaving 

»  Thurloe,  vol.  I.  p.  607.  *  Id.  vol.  IL  p.  247.  '  Id.  p.  357. 

^  *  Vol.  II.  p.  487. 
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Dutch,  and  poetical  panegyrics ''  in  praise  of 
Oliver  were  composed  by  some  of  both  imi- 

undeclded  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas,  and  the  rights  of  the 
fishery*;  and  we  are  told  that  Moncke  resented  it,  "  as  a 
base  treachery  in  Cromwell,  to  make  a  sudden  peace  with 
the  Dutch,  and  betray  all  the  advantages  of  the  war,  that  he 
might  go  up  to  the  throne  with  more  peace  and  satisfac- 
tion''." To  all  which  [  may  add  that  Mr.  Burrish  observeis, 
"That  Cromwell's  acceptation  of  the  exclusion  of  the  young 
prince  of  Orange,  in  lieu  of  the  coalition,  is  an  undeniable 
proof,  that  he  demanded  the  latter,,  from  a  motive  of  self- 
interest;  because,"  says  he,  '*  I  dare  affirm,  it  could  not  be 
the  interest  of  the  nation  to  abolish  the  office  of  stadt- 
holder^"  The  reader  will  make  his  own  remarks  on  these 
censures.  I  will  close  this  note  with  observing,  that  the 
parliament  had  drawn  out  a  summary  of  the  damages  sus- 
tained by  the  English  company  in  the  East  Indies  from  the 
Dutch  East  India  company,  and  had  made  the  sum  total 
1,6^1,996/.  155.^.  Probably,  they  had  not  considered  the 
Dutch  claims  on  the  English  at  that  time. 

*'  Medals  were  struck  by  the  Dutch,  and  poetical  pane- 
gyrics made  on  Oliver.]  The  Dutch  struck  three  medals  on 
this  joyful  occasion.     These  medals  represented, 

].  Neptune  on  a  car,  drawn  by  two  sea-horses.  The 
shields  of  arms  of  England  and  Holland,  borne  on  his 
knees  ;  on  ench  side  of  him  a  Triton  swimming ;  and  on  the 
top  a  caduoeus,  which  supports  Mercury's  winged  hat 
l)^^tw(!(^n  two  branches  of  a  palm. — Round  the  medal  is  a 
v( Tse   from  Terence,  altered  thus,  Amantium  Irtc  Amiciiia 

fu'dintc^ratio  est, On  the  reverse  was  this  inscription 

in  Dutch,—-'*  In  memory  of  the  peace,  union,  and  solemn 
cMuifrdenicy  concluded  at  Westminster,  April  15,  between 
his  highness  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  their  high  mightinesses 
i\\v  States-CJeneral  of  the  United-Provinces;  of  which  the 

•  PnriKrr  JusiifKntion,  p,  66.  ^  Gumble's  Life  of  Monck,  p.  74. 

'  JUtavU  iihwtral;!,  vol.  II.  p.  519.         **  MUtoii's  Pros«  Works,  rol.  II.  p.  201. 
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versitieSy  wliose  names  stand  in  tlie  iirst  rank 

ratifications  were  duly  exchanged  by  both  parties,  May  £, 
isind  published  the  27th  of  the  same  month,  in  the  year 
1654.     N.S/' 

2.  Two  women  sitting  together,  jointly  suppprting  a  hat, 
as  an  emblem  of  the  liberty  of  the  two  republics.  The 
English  dame  bears  on  her  knees  a  harp,  aad  the  Dutch  has 
a  Belgic  lion  couching  at  her  feet, 

<*  Mentibus  uuitis  priscns  procul  absit  Amaror, 
Pilea  ne  sobito  parta  Craore  rnant." 

On  the  exergue. 

"  Conctasa  decinrnxquintQApriliB,  anno  1654." 

•  -  •  ■■  ■  •   . 

;  Reverse, . 
Two  ships,  one  carrying  the  colours  of  Holland,  and  the 

other  that  of  the  States, 

*'  Liorariat  gemind  nexu  tranqailla  Sal9  res, 
Excipit  unattimes  totius  orbis  amor." 

3.  The  figures  of  Peaee  and  Jiistice,  with  their  em- 
blems. 

'*  He  mihi  erunt  arte*." 

Reverse. 
^  Quod  foelix  faustumque  sit.  Post  atrox  Bellum,  quod 
inter  Anglic®  Belgicseque  reipublicaB  rectores,  bis  frustra 
tentatis  pacis  conditionibus,  anno  1654  exarsit,  in  quo 
maximis  utrinque  Classibm,  sex  Septentrional!,  duo  Medi- 
terraneo  Mari,  pugnata  sunt  cruenta  praelta,  Dei  Optimi 
Maximi  Beneficio,  Auspiciis  OHvarii,  Magnae  ^itanniae 
Protectoris,  Faederati  Belgii  Ordinum,  Pax  cum  antiquo 
Fsedere  restituta;  cnjus  optimss  rerum  inmemoriam  sempi- 
ternam  senatus  populusque  AmstelodamenBis  hoc  monumen- 
turn  fieri  curarunt^*'' 

I  have  mentioned  poetit^l  panegj^rics  above.  These  now 
jire  to  be  given  an  account  of.    It  had  been^  a^  it  yet  is, 

'  ParUanenUry  History,  vol.  XX.  p,  SSS. 
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among  the  learned. Cromwell,  I. know,  has 

the  custom  for  the  universities  of  this  kingdom  to  compose 
poems  in  difFcrent  languages  to  celebrate  the  inaugorations 
and  the  illustrious  actions  of  princes.  Among  these  latter^ 
the  settlement  of  peace  and  friendship  upon  honourable 
and  beneficial  tenDS,  with  a  nation  with  whom  they  con^ 
tended,  has  ever  'justly  been  deemed  most  glorious.  Inas* 
much  as  the  end  thereby  is  accomplished,  and  the  blood  and 
treasure  of  the  people  preserved,  as  well  as  their  ease  and 
safety  secured.  On  such  an  occasion,  therefore,  as  the 
peace  with  the  Dutch,  it  was  but  natural  for  the  Muses  to 
exult.  And,  in  fact,  they  did  it.  The  most  learned  men, 
the  best  geniuses,  and  those  who  afterwards  made  the 
greatest  figure  in  the  literary  world,  joined  in  celebrating 
this  glorious  event.  The  verses  composed  at  Cambridge 
were  published  there,  with  the  following  title;  "  Oliva 
Pacis.  Ad  illustrissimum  celsissimumqueOIiverum,  Reipub. 
Anglise,  Scotiae,  &  Hiberniae  Dominnm  Frotectorem;  de 
Pace  cum  Faederatis  Belgis  feliciter  sancita.  Carmen  Canta- 
brigiense  *.**  Dr.  Seaman,  vice-chancellor,  introduces  thena 
to  his  highness  in  a  poem,  of  which  the  following  lines 
make  a  small  part. 

Des  yeniam  ;  nomen.  Dux  invictissime,  Testnim 

Nostris  inscrjptum  versibus  esse  nnas. 

*re  Protectorem  Respnblica  nostra  salutat 

Te  Doroinum,  domino  tu  mihi  major  erisl 

QuIUn  facile  est,  Olivere,  tuum  grandeacere  nomeoy 

Si  meritis  titalos  accamolare  licet. 

Primos  Marte,  nee  Arte  minor,  pietate  secundus 

NuUi,  Militise  gloria,  Pacis  amor. 

Te  Dace,  solennes  agit  Anglia  Ixta  trinropbos, 
Juncto  cum  Batavis  fcedere  tuta  magis. 

Among  the  names  subscribed  to  the  poems  that  follow 
after,  are  Arrowsmith,  Tuckney  and  Horton,  men  of  fame 
in  their  own  days;  then  come  those  of  Whichcot,  and 
Cudworth,  whose  fame  still  survives,  and  whose  writings 

*  Ex  <!«ld)erriin»  Academla  Typograpbeo.  4to.  1654. 
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render  them  immortal.  Uilliugham,  Duport,  Worthing- 
Ton,  Wray  [Ray],  Gllsson,  and  Bright,  eminent  fur  tlieir 
^akill  in  various  branches  oF  learning,  bear  a  pan  in  the 
coUection,  besides  a  variety  of  others,  now  little  known 
or  regarded, 

livefsity  of  Oxford  addressed  his  highness  like- 
wise. The  book,  in  which  their  poems  are  contained,  is 
entitled,  "  Musarum  Oxoniensiuni  'EAAIO^OPI'A.  Sive, 
ob  Foedera,  Auspiciis  Serenlssimi  Oliveri  Reipub.  Ang- 
Scot.  8c  Hiber.  JJomini  Protecloris,  inter  Kempub.  Britan- 
nicam   8c   Ordines   Fcederatos   Belgii    Failiciter    Stabilita, 

GentisTogatas  ad  vada  Tsidls  Celensiiia  Metricmn '." 

The  dedication  to  thia  piece  is  in  prose  by  Dr.  Owen,  vice- 
chancellor,  and  is  full  of  expressions  of  gratitude  to  Oliver 
for  his  favours  to,  and  protection  of,  the  university.  After 
which  we  have  a  copy  of  verses  by  the  same  haad,  and  a 
great  variety  of  others  in  several  languages  by  different  pens. 
Zouch,  doctor  of  the  civil  law,  Harmer,  G  reck- profess  or, 
and  Dr.  Ralph  Bathurst,  names  well  known  In  the  republic 
of  letters,  contributed  to  this  collection,  and  joined  in  cele- 
braliug  the  protector.  Besides  these,  we  find  here  the 
names  of  Busby  (who  so  long  ruled  in  Westminster  school, 
and  complied  with  every  change  of  government  in  his  time) 
and  Locke :  the  poem  of  the  latter  I  will  here  insert,  as  it 
may,  I  am  persuaded,  be  acceptable  to  the  learned  reader. 
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I  will   only  add  some  lines  out  of  Mr.  afterwards  Dr. 
South's  poem,  m  the  same  collection. 
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with  Spaifi,  and  allying  himself  to  France  ** ; 

— Tu  Pux  pariter  Terrae  Domitorq  ;  profundi, 
Componant  laudes  cuncta  elementa  tnas. 
Chi  mens  alta  subeet  pelagoq;  profandior  ipso, 
Ciyus  fama  sonat,  (|uam  procul  unda  sonat. 

Tu  poteras  solus  moloscomponere  fluctus. 
Solus  Neptunum  sub  tua  vincla  dare. 
Magna  amul  fortis  vicisti  &  multa:  TroplMnA 
Ut  mare,  sic  pariter  ceclit  arena  tuis. 
Nomine  pacifico  gestas  insignia  pacis, 
Blandaq;  per  titulofs  serpit  Oliva  tuos. 

Would  any  one  think  this  panegyrist  should  afterwards, 
in  print,  style  Cromwell  "  a  lively  copy  of  Jeroboam*  ?**  or 
have  the  face  to  say  of  the  ruling  ecclesiastics  of  these  times, 
"  that  Latin  was  with  them  a  mortal  crime,  and  Greek,  in- 
stead of  being  owned  for  the  language  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
(as  in  the  New  Testament  it  is)  was  looked  upon  as  the  sin 
against  it ;  so  that,  in  a  word,  they  had  aU  the  confusions  of 
Babel  amongst  them  without  the  diversity  of  tongues'*?** 

But  this  was  Dr.  South. The  volume  is  closed  with 

some  verses  from  the  printer  to  his  highness  the  lord  pro- 
tector. This  was  Leonard  Lichfield,  esquire,  bedle  of  divi- 
nity, as  he  stiles  himself.  He  lived  to  perform  the  same 
hon9ur  to  Charles  IL  as  did  many  of  the  gentlemen  abovB 
mentioned.  For  praise,  for  the  time,  follows  fortune :  and 
he  who  has  the  power  of  conferring  benefits  will  never  want 
flatterers. We  see,  however,  from  hence,  that  Crom- 
well had  equal  honours  paid  him  at  home  as  weB  as  abroad, 
with  our  kings ;  which  was  no  unacceptable  thing,  we  may 
assure  ourselves,  to  so  ambitious  a  mind  as  his,  who  sought 
greedily  for  fame,  and  was  willing  to  perpetuate  his  name  by 
deeds  of  renown. 

**  Cromwell  has  been  blamed  for  his  breacb  With  Spain, 
and  alliance  with  France;  but  whether  justly,  SCc]  Instead 
of  amusing  the  reader  with  the  uncertain  conjectures  of 
Various  Writers,  on  this  very  important  subject,  I  wiH  give 
him  Mr.  Thurloe's  account  of  the  negotiations   between 

■  Soutb'8  Sermons,  vol.  I.  p.  ICe.  ffvo.  Load*  1692.      ^  Id.Tol.  IIL  p.  544. 
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whether  justly  or  no  may  be  questioned,  not* 

England,  France  and  Spain^  as  far  as  they  relate  to  Oliver ; 
then  will  naturally  follow  the  censures  past  on  his  conduct^ 
which  will  produce  some  observations  tending  to  the  pro- 
tector's j  ustification. 

"  Upon  Cromwell's  assuming  the  government,  Don  Alonso 
de  Cardenas,  the  Spanish  ambassador  then  residing  in  Lon- 
don^ after  making  the  general  compliments  in  the  high 
strain,  mentioned  in  the  note  (a  A  a),  came  to  particular 
propositions  on  the  part  of  Spayne,  propounding  a  conjunc- 
tion between  England  and  Spayne  against  France,  upon  two 
grounds:  1.  To  bring  France  to  a  good  peace,  and  thereby 
to  obtain  rest  and  quiet  to  all  Christendome,  which  was 
miserably  embroiled  through  the  ambition  of  France,  who 
would  listen  to  no  reasonable  terms  of  peace,  unless  they 
were  constrained  thereto;  and  the  most  likely  and.  visible 
means  to  effect  that  was,  by  the  united  counsels  and  forces 
of  England  and  Spayne.  Q,  In  this  peace  the  establishment 
of  Oliver  in  the  government  of  these  nations  should  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  particularly  secured,  against  the  clayme  and 
title  of  his  now  majesty  [Charles  IL] ;  propounding,  that 
one  of  the  articles  of  the  peace  should  be  to  defend  Oliver 
in  the  aforesaid  government,  declaring  that  Spayne  would 
never  lay  downe  their  arms,  nor  make  peace  with  France, 
till  that  crowee  also  would  agree  thereto;  by  which  means 
the  standing  of  Oliver  would  be  made  firm  and  stable,  hav- 
ing, besides  his  own  interest  here,  two  of  the  chiefest  crownes 
of  Europe  to  support  and  strengthen  him :  making  mention 
here,  by  way  of  inducement,  and  to  perswade  that  Spayne 
was  real,  and  in  good  earnest  in  this  particular,  of  the  great 
disobligations,  that  the  late  king  bad  put  upon  th^  king  of 
Spayne,  and  tlie  ill  dealing  he  had  received  from  him  in 
several  rencounters,  which  his  majesty  of  Spayne  did  so 
much  resent,  that  there  could  never  be  any  confidence 
Aj^ain  between  Spayne  and  that  family;  nor  would  it  be  the 
interest  of  Spayne,  that  any. of  that  lyne  should  be  restored 
fo  this  government.    Thence  concluding,  that  OliTer  could. 
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withstanding  the  number  and   quality  of  the 

not  relye  in  ttiia  niatler,  upon  nny  prince  or  slate  in  Europe, 
so  much  as  upon  Spayne,  LiboLiring,  at  the  same  lime,  to 
render  the  alliance  with  France  not  only  useless  but  danger- 
ous, save  in  the  way  before  expressed;  wherein  ihe  treaty 
might  be  so  ordered,  that  if  France  did  break  any  of  the 
articles,  in  prejudice  of  Oliver,  or  his  government  in  Eng- 
land, Spaj'ne  would  be  obliged  to  join  with  England  for  the 
making  good  thereof.  The  (larticulars  which  he  desired  of 
England  in  this  conjunction  against  France,  was  at  first  only 
four  thousand  Koldicrs  to  serve  with  the  Spanish  army,  and 
twelve  ships  of  war  to  be  joined  with  their  fleet  in  the 
designs  they  had  against  Fiance  about  Bourdeaux.  This 
proposition  came  afterwards  to  an  entire  English  army  of 
horse  and  foot,  that  might  be  able  to  march  io  any  part  of 
France.  And  as  to  the  charge  of  traosporling  and  keeping 
such  an  army.  Don  Alonao  propounded  (as  I  remember)  that 
Spayne  should  bear  two  third  parts,  and  the  like  of  the  fleet, 
which  being  computed,  he  was  willing  to  pay  part  downe, 
and  so  much  yearly,  as  long  aa  this  war  should  continue. 

"  At  the  same  lime  arrived  here  monsieur  Ligne  from  the 
prince  of  Conde,  besides  monsieur  BaiTiere,  that  was  here 
also,  and  some  deputies  from  the  town  of  Bourdeaux,  offer- 
ing reasons  for  a  war  against  France,  and  propounding 
designs  relating  to  Bourdeaux,  and  the  parts  thereabouts, 
wherein  England  might  engage  (as  they  thought)  with 
great  advantage;  and  this  part  was  also  managed  by  Don 
A  Ion  so. 

"  These  propositions  were  communicated  to  Oliver  by 
those  who  met  Don  Alonso  thereupon  ;  but  his  own  iocli- 
nations  being  not  for  any  conjunction  with  Spayne,  they 
were  only  therefore  discoursed  of,  but  the  aosivere  thereunto 
was  delayed. 

"  France,  during  this  time,  did  also  make  knowne  by 

monsieur  Bourdeaux  their  desires  of  holding  a  good  nndex- 

standing  with   Oliver,  and  sounded  his   inclinations  of  a 

conjunction  with  F'rance,  and  monsieur  de  Baas  was 
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censurers.     For  the  inequality  between  the  two 

sent  immediately  from  the  cardinally  and  as  his  confident, 
to  assure  Oliver  of  his  particular  service.  And  both  the 
one  and  the  other  did  express  the  desires  that  France  had 
of  entering  into  a  league  defensive  and  offensive  with  Engr. 
land,  and  of  proceeding  by  joint  counsels  towards  Spayne ; 
and  that  if  England  will  either  joyne  their  arms  to  France, 
or  make  war  against  Spayne  upon  their  own  bottom,  they 
would  contribute  to  the  charge;  desiring,  in  the  mean 
tyme,  that  the  former  treatys  between  these  two  states  may . 
be  renewed.  To  all  this  general  answers  were  given,  ex- 
pressing very  good  intentions  towards  France;  and  T  do> 
not  remember,  that  any  thing  more  particular  was  said  at 
f  this  time,  nor  during  all  the  time  that  monsieur  de  Baas 
stayed  here;  who  was  commanded  to  depart  this  country,- 
upon  intelligence,  that  he  had  intrigues  here  with  several 
persons,  tending  to, the  publick  disturbance. 

"  Don  Alonso  receiving  no  answer  to  his  propositions, 
and  perceiving  a  coldness  in  that  business,  signified  to 
Oliver,  that  the  intention  of  his  master  was  not  to  engage 
England  in  a  war  against  France,  in  case  the  present 
government  found  it  not  to  be  for  their  own  interest;  but 
that  his  chief  hope  was  to  maintaine  a  constant  good  in- 
telligence with  England.  And  therefore  propounded,  that 
the  former  alliances  may  be  renewed,  as  the  first  step 
towards  a  nearer  union. :  Accordingly  commissioners  were 
assigned  to  treat  with  him  thereupon,  and  severall  confer- 
rences  there  were  upon  the  concept  of  a  treaty,  mostly 
drawne  out  of  the  treaty  of  1630.  Amongst  other  difficulties 
these  three  following  were  the  chief. 

.'  ."  i.  Touching  the  West-Indies,  the  debate  whereof  was 
occasioned  upon  the  first  article  of  the.  aforesaid  treaty 
of  1630,  whereby  it  is  agreed,  that  there  should  be  a  peace, 
amity  and  friendship  between  the  two  kings,  and  their  re- 
i»pective  subjects,  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  lyellin  Europe 
as  elsewhere.  Upon  this  it  was  shewed,  that,  in  contraven- 
tion gf  this   article^  the    English    were   treated  by   the 
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crowns   was  far  enough  from  being  then  aa 

Spanyards  as  enemies^  wherever  they  were  met  in  America, 
though  sayling  to  and  from  their  owne  plantations;  and 
insisted  that  satisfaction  was  to  be  given  in  this^  and  a  good 
foundation  of  friendship  lay'd  in  those  parts  for  the  future 
between  their  respective  subjects  (the  English  there  being 
very  considerable^  and  whose  safety  and  interest  the  govern- 
ment here  ought  to  provide  for)  or  else  there  could  be  no 
solid  or  lasting  peace  established  between  these  two  states 
in  Europe. 

"  2.  The  second  difference  was  touching  the  inquisition^ 
iSit  danger  whereof  all  our  English  merchants,  trading  in 
Spayne,  were  exposed  to.  And  in  that  it  was  desired,  that 
out  of  the  article,  which  related  to  the  English  merchants 
exercise  of  their  religion  in  Spayne,  those  words  might 
be  omitted  (modo  ne  dent  scandalum)  and  that  liberty  might 
be  granted  to  the  said  merchants  to  have  and  use  in  Spayne 
English-  Bibles,  and  other  religious  books.  To  these  two 
Don  Alonso  was  pleased  to  answer,  That  to  ask  a  liberty 
from  the  inquisition,  and  free  sayling  in  the  West-indies, 
was  to  ask  his  master's  two  eyes;  and  that  nothing  could 
be  done  in  these  points,  but  according  to  the  practice  of 
former  times. 

*^  3.  The  third  difference  was  in  relation  to  some  par- 
ticulars of  trade,  as  the  king's  decrying  and  advancing  his 
coin,  to  the  infinite  prejudice  of  the  English,  &c. 

"  The  debates  upon  these  articles  gave  no  great  satisfac- 
tion to  either  side,  nor  increased  the  confidence,  but  rather 
shewed,  that  the  principles  of  England  and  Spayne,  at  that 
time,  were  very  different,  and  that  it  would  be  hard  to 
make  their  interests  to  agree.  At  the  same  time  there 
were  several  conferences  also  with  the  French  ambassador, 
upon  a  treaty  with  France  upon  the  ground  of  the  former 
alliances.  Then  it  came  into  debate  before  Oliver,  and  his 
council!,  with  which  of  these  crowiis  an  alliance  was  to  be 
chosen.  Oliver  himself  was  for  a  war  with  Spayne,  at  least 
in  the  West-indies,  if  satisfaction  were  not  given  for  the 
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visible  as  it  afterwards  appeared;  and  Crom- 

past  damages,  and  things  well  settled  for  the  future.  And 
most  of  the  council  went  the  same  way,  and  inclined  to 
hold  good  intelligence  with  France;  and  some  of  the  rear 
sons  for  this  opinion  were: 

"  1.  In  reference  to  his  majesty,  to  wit,  that  by  enter- 
tainiDg  a  good  and  confident  correspondence  with  France, 
the  king  of  England  and  his  brother  might  be  removed  out 
of  France,  and  thereby  a  perpetuall  enmity  stated  between 
his  said  majesty  and  the  king  of  France;  and  so  all  hopes 
of  his  restitution  by  succours  from  France  taken  away. 
And  France  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  foreign  power  that 
Oliver  need  consider  as  to  the  king's  restitution.    For, 

"  1.  Their  relation  in  blood  might  incline  them  to  it„ 
and  the  treatyes  upon  the  match  would  give  them  greater 
pretences  to  restore  the  king  than  any  other  state  could 
have. 

"  2.  They  could  employ  in  this  service,  and  engage  in 
it  the  protestants  of  France,  which  might  very  dangerously 
divide  us  at  home. 

"  3.  There  was  always  a  great  confidence  between  the 
French  and  the  Scots,  which  the  French  constantly  made 
use  of  as  a  back-door  into  England;  and,  as  affairs  stood  in 
Scotland,  it  would  not  be  hard  to  set  all  in  a  fiame  there. 
And,  although  it  was  supposed,  that  if  his  majesty  were 
excluded  France,  he  would  betake  himself  to  Spayne,  yet 
this  was  not  thought  dangerous;  because  his  being  in 
Spayne  seemed  rather  disadvantageous  to  his  returne  than 
otherwise,  the  English  being  always  jealous  and  afraid  of 
the  principles  of  Spayne,  and  who  had  no  interest  here  but 
the  papist;  the  presbyterian  party,  whom  Oliver  was  de- 
sirous enough  to  engage  in  his  affairs,  having  ever  shewed 
the  greatest  aversion  to  the  Spanyard. 

"  4.  In  the  next  place,  an  ill  understanding  with  France 
lay  contrafy  to  the  amity  with  Sweden,  which  Oliver  de- 
sired always  to  cherkh  upon  several  considerations. 

"  5,  A  good  intdligence  there  was  thought  safer  for  the 
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well  iilwajts  had  it  in  his  poAvcr  to  break  loose, 

protestants  there  than  a  war.  So  it  was  resolved  to  lake  all 
opporluiiitics  to  mainCayn  a  good  understanding  with 
France,  and  to  send  a  rteet  and  land  forces  into  the  West- 
Indies,  where  rt  was  taken  for  granted  the  peace  was  already 
broken  by  the  Spanyard,  contrary  to  the  former  trentyes; 
and  not  to  meddle  with  any  thing  in  Europe,  nntil  the  Spar 
nyard  should  begin,  unless  the  American  tleet  should  be 
met  with,  which  was  looked  upon  as  lawful  prise.  And 
now  the  consideration  was  of  joining  with  France  in  this 
war  upon  the  grounds  aforesaid,  which  France  offered  to  do. 
And  a  treaty  there  was  touching  a  squadron  of  ships  to  join 
with  the  French  as  auxiliaryes  only  to  France,  that  so  no 
breach  might  be  in  Europe  with  Spay  neon  the  part  of  Eng-  I 
land;  as  also  a  sum  of  money  was  propounded  to  be  given 
by  France,  in  ease  England  will  declare  war  against  Spayoe 
in  any  part  of  the  world.  But  many  difficulties  and  delays 
falling  out  in  this  treaty,  the  fleet  was  sent  away  into  the 
West-ladies.  And  a  war  followed  thereupon  between  Eng- 
land and  Spayne,  without  the  least  communication  of 
counsels  with  France,  whereby  France  had  its  end  for  no- 
thing. Then  arrives  here  the  mai-quis  de  Leda,  as  extra- 
ordinary ambassador  from  Spayne,  expressing  desires  of 
renewing  the  peace,  but  returned  re  wfecta.  And  now 
there  was  no  more  discourse  of  a  league  defensive  and 
oifensive  with  France,  which  the  councill  were  never  for; 
but  the  former  peace  was  renewed  with  some  alterations,  in 
respect  of  the  present  tyrae,  which  is  in  print;  and  an 
article  by  itself  for  exclusion  of  his  majesty,  bis  highnesse 
the  duke  of  Yorke,  presently,  and  his  highnesse  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  after  ten  years,  with  some  other  persons  parti- 
cularly named,  out  of  France.  This  was  all  that  passed  be- 
tween  Oliver  and  the  king  or  cardinall  of  France,  for  some 
years,  save  very  civil  messages  and  assurances  of  mutuall 
services,  as  occasion  should  be.  In  the  mean  tyme  Oliver 
cast  with  himself  how  to  get  footing  on  the  continent, 
which  he  always  much  longed  for.     And  there  was  a  designe 
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and  throw  himself  into  the  opposite  scale,  if 

to  have  drawne  Flanders  to  revolt  from  Spayne ;  and,  to 
that  end,  to  have  dealt  with  some  of  the  great  towns  to 
have  declared  themselves  a  commonwealth,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  prince  of  Conde ;  and  he  was  to  be  sounded 
in  it,  how  he  would  inclyne  thereto,  if  England  and  France 
did  assist  hym  therein,  and  so,  by  that  means,  to  have 
satisfyed  Conde  to  live  out  of  France,  and  to  have  eased  the 
cardinall  of  the  feare  of  his  returne.  But  proper  mediums 
being  not  found  out  to  sound  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  it 
being  not  relished  in  France,  it  was  no  further  prosecuted. 

'*  Afterwards  there  were  propositions  of  joining  in   the 
war  against   the   Spanyard   in   Flanders,  whereupon  there 
fewas  a  treaty  made  in  the  year  1657-     The  effect  was,  that 
t  Oliver  should  send  into  France  or  Flanders  6000  foot,   3000 
at  the  charge  of  England,  and  3000  at  the  charge  of  France ; 
that  the  whole  being  landed,  should  come  under  the  pay  of 
France,     That  with  these,  and  a  French  army  of  horse  and 
foot,  the  king  should  that  yeare  besiege  Graveling  or  Dun- 
kirk ;  and  either  being  taken,  to  deliver  it  with  all  the  forts 
into  the  English  hands,  viz,  Dunkirk  absolutely,  and  Grave- 
ling by  way  of  caution,  until  Dunkirk  should  be  taken  and 
delivered.    That  the  priviledges  of  the  town  and   the  reli- 
gion should  remayne  in  the  same  state  as  before;  and  that 
.  no  peace  or  truce  be  made  with  Spayne  by  either  during 
that  yeare.    The  French  that  year  took  only  Mardyke  fort, 
so  that  the  treaty  was  in  Feb.  1657-8  renewed  for  another 
yeare;  and,  according  thereto,  Dunkirk  was  taken  and  put 
into  the  English  hands.     Further  treaties  were  intended  for 
the  joint  management  of  the  war  in  Flanders,  but  the  death 

of  Oliver  prevented   it*." These   were   the  motives   of 

Cromwell's  preferring  the  friendship  of  France,  and  nii  king 
war  with  Spain,  of  which  the  intelligent  reader  will  form 
his  own  judgment.  The  world,  for  the  most  part,  liow- 
ever,  has  blamed  his  conduct  in  this  affair,  as  will  appear 

•  Thurloe,  vol.  I.  p.  759—762. 
VOL.  111.  B  b 
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circumstances  should  alter.     But,  be  this  as  it 


I 


by  the  following  quotations,  "Cromwell,"  says  Mr.Bethell, 
(for  he,  [  believe,  was  the  author  of  the  World's  Mistake  in 
Oliver  Cromwell)  "  contrary  to  our  interest,  made  anunjust 
war  with  Spain,  and  an  impolitic  league  with  France,  bring- 
ing the  first  thereby  under,  and  making  the  latter  too  great 
for  Christendomc;  and,by  that  means,  broke  the  ballance 
betwixt  the  two  crowns  of  Spain  and  France,  which  his 
predecessors,  the  long  parliament,  had  always  tfisely  pre- 
served. In  this  dishonest  war  with  Spain,  he  pretended 
and  endeavoured  to  impose  a  belief  on  the  world,  that  he 
I^d  nothing  in  his  eye,  but  the  advancement  of  the  pro- 
testant  cause,  and  the  honour  of  the  nation ;  but  his  pre- 
tences were  either  fraudulent,  or  he  was  ignorant  in  foreign 
affairs  (as  I  arn  iipt  to  think,  that  he  was  not  guilty  of  too 
,  much  knowledge  in  them.)  For  he  that  had  known  any 
r '^iog  of  the  temper  of  the  popish  prelacie,  and  the  Frencli 
^urt-policies,  could  not  but  see,  that  the  way  to  increase, 
t  preserve,  the  reformed  interest  in  France,  was  by  render- 
ing the  protestants  of  necessary  use  to  theirking;  for,  that 
longer  than  they  were  so,  they  could  not  he  free  from  per- 
■  fecutioij,  and  tliat  the  way  to  render  ibemso,  was  by  keep- 
ripg  the  ballance  betwixt  Spain  and  France  even,  as  thai 
Hbich  would  consequently  make  them  useful  to  their  king: 
Bitbj  overthrowing  the  ballaiice  in  his  War  with  Spain,  and 
uiuiag  with  France,  he  freed  the  French  king  from  bis 
^feare  of  Spain,  enabled  him  to  subdue  all  factions  at  home, 
imd  tliereby  to  briug  himself  into  a  condition  of  not  slaml- 
iug  in  need  of  any  of  them,  and  from  thence  hath  pro- 
ceeded the  persecution  that  hath  since  been,  and  still  is,  in 
that  nation,  against  the  reformed  tliere;  so  that  Oliver,  in- 
stead of  advancing  the  reformed  interest,  hath,  by  an  error 
in  his  politicks,  been  the  author  of  destroying  it.  The 
honour  and  advimtage  he  propounded  to  this  nation  in  his 
pulling  dawn  of  Spain,  had  as  ill  a  fonndation :  for,  if  tme, 
as  was  said,  that  we  were  lo  have  had  Ostend  and  Newport, 
so  well  as  Dunkirk,  (when  we  could  get  them)  they  bore  no 
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may,  honour  and  profit^  aiccrued  hereby  to  the 

proportion,  in  any  kind,  to  all  the  rest  of  the  king  of  Spain's 
European  dominions,  which  must  necessarily  have  fallen  to 
the  French  king's  share,  because  of  their  joining  and  near- 
ness to  him,  and  remoteness  from  us,  and  the  increasing 
the  greatness  of  so  near  a  neighbour,  must  have  increased 

our  future  dangeis  */' Mj,  Burrish>  after  riaftitioning  the 

offers  made  to  Cromwell  from  France  and  Spain;  ill  order  to 
obtain  his  friendship,  says,  "  in  these  circumstances^  per- 
haps, the  wisest  course  had  been  to  have  sate  still,  and 
entertained  both  sides,  in  suspence^  under  favour  of  which 
the  commerce  of  Great  Britain    Could  not  fail  to  have 
flourished.    But  the  protector  was  not  easy  at  home.  Some 
of  those  who  had  been  the  meah$  of  his  elevation,  either 
from  envy,  or  a  true  republican  principle,  were  becoiiie  his 
enemies*;  the  nation  was  accustomed  to  war,  and  seemed  to 
take  pleasure  in  it;  all  which  induoed  Cromwell  to  break 
with  some  of  his  neighbours,  that  he  might  find  employ- 
ment abroad  for  those  busy  spirits,  which,  if  left  at  home, 
would   certainly    have    engaged-  in    popular  commotions. 
Thus  the  protector  having  resolved  a  war  from  a  motive  of 
self-interest,  the  same  principle  made  him  prefer  the  alli- 
ance of  France  to  that  of  Spaia;  because  Philip  IV.  was 
neither  so  redoubtable  an  enemy  as  L^wis  XIV.  nor  so 
capable  of  serving  Cromwell  in  the  quality  of  a  friend. 
The  principal  dominions  of  Spain  were  situated  at  a  great 
distance  from  England;  and,  as  to  the  naval  power  of  th^,t 
crown,  which  had  lately  been  the  terror  of  the  universe,  it 
was  now  so  reduced,  that  when,  in  consequence  of  the  fore- 
mentioned  treaty,  monsieur  deTurenne  forinedrthe  siege  of 
Dunkirk  with  the  confederate  troops  of  France  and  England, 
a  small  squadron  of  English  ships  served  to  block  up  the 
port,  and  prevent  the  garrison  from  receiving  any  relief  by 
sea.    In  these  circumstances  the  Spaniards  run  a  very  great 
risque  of  having  their  flota  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng^ 

*  The  VITorld's  Mistake,  kc  p.  ♦. 
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English  nation,  and  sucli  too  as   it  has,  and 

lish,  and  to  tliis  we  may  add,  that  the  ill  condition  of  their 
affairs  in  (lie  West-lntiies,  gave  tlie  protector  hopes  of 
anneiing  Hispaniola  to  tbe  dominions  of  Great  Britain. 
But  this  weakness  of  the  Simniards,  which  invited  Crom- 
well into  the  war,  and  seemed  to  assme  him  of  success,  was 
a  very  strong  reason  why  he  ought  not  to  have  broke  with 
them;  because  he  could  not  continue  to  depress  the  crown 
of  Spain  without  destroying  the  equality  of  power,  that 
ought  to  subsist  between  the  sevei-al  great  states  of  Europe, 
and  elevating  France  to  such  an  exorbitant  degree,  as  would 
enable  her  to  lord  it  at  pleasure  over  all  her  neighboiirK. 
The  protector  knew  this  extremely  well,  and  there  are  those 
who  have  affirmed,  that,  before  his  death,  he  had  taken  a 
resolution  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  court  of  Madrid. 
After  having  acquired  Dunkirk  and  Jamaica,  during  his 
alliance  with  France,  he  had  a  mind  to  possess  himself  of 
Calais  by  the  assistance  of  the  Spaniards;  but,  as  he  did 
not  live  to  effect  this,  he  left  the  French  very  great  goners 
by  the  measures  they  had  taken  with  him'."  Lord  Bollng- 
broke  censures  Oliver  in  strong  terms  likewise.  Hear  him. 
"  Cromwell  either  did  not  discern,"  says  hislordship,  "  this 

turn  of  the  ballance   of  power  [from  Spain  to  France] 

or,  discerning  it,  he  was  induced  by  reasons  of  private  in- 
terest to  act  against  the  general  interest  of  Europe,  Crom- 
well joined  with  France  against  Spain,  and  tho'  he  got 
Jamaica  and  Dunkirk,  lie  drove  the  Spaniards  into  a  neces- 
sity of  making  a  peace  with  France,  that  has  disturbed  the 
peace  of  the  world  almost  fourscore  years,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  which  have  well  nigh  beggared  in  our  times  the 
nation  he  enslaved  in  his.  Tliere  is  a  tradition,  I  have 
heard  it  from  persons  who  lived  in  those  days,  and,  I  be- 
lieve, it  came  from  Thurloe,  that  Croinweil  was  in  treaty 
with  Spain,  and  ready  to  turn  his  arms  against  France, 
when  he  died.     If  tliis  fact  was  certain,  as  little  as  I  honour 


•  Dntiiia  nhittrata,  lol,  I!,  p.  483. 
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yet    continues    to    enjoy.      For    though    the 

his  memory,  I  should  have  some  regret  that  he  died  so  soon. 
But  whatever  his  intentions  were,  we  must  charge  the 
Pyrenean  treaty,  and  the  fatal  consequences  of  it,  in  great 
measure,  to  his  account.  The  Spaniards  abhorred  the 
thought  of  marrjring  their  infanta  to  Lewis  XIV.  It  was 
on  this  point  that  they  broke  the  negotiation  Lionne  had 
begun :  and  your  lordship  will  perceive,  that  if  they  re- 
sumed it  afterwards,  and  offered  the  marriage  they  had 
before  rejected,  Cromwell's  league  with  France  was  a  prin- 
cipal inducement  to  this  alteration  of  their  resolution  *.*' 

Mr.  Hume  joins  in  the  cry  against  Cromwell,  and 

peremptorily  declares,  "  That,  if  he  had  understood  and 
1-egarded  the  interest  of  his  country,  he  would  have  sup- 
ported the  declining  condition  of  Spain  against  the  danger- 
ous ambition  of  France,  and  preserved  the  ballance  of 
power,  on  which  the  greatness  and  security  of  England  so 
much  depends.  Had  he  studied  only  his  own  interests,  he 
would  have  maintained  an  exact  neutrality  betwixt  those 
two  great  monarchies  ;  nor  would  he  ever  have  hazarded  his 
ill  acquired  and  unsettled  power,  by  provoking  foreign 
enemies,  who  might  lend  assistance  to  domestick  faction, 
and  overturn  his  tottering  throne.  But  his  magnanimous 
courage  undervalued  danger:  his  active  disposition  and 
avidity  of  extensive  glory  mad^e  him  incapable  of  repose  V 
These  are  the  principal  objections  to  Cromwell's  enter- 
ing into  the  war  with  Spain,  and  leaguing  with  France: 
objections  it  must  be  owned  at  this  distance  of  time,  and  in 
our  view  of  things,  extremely  plausible,  but  which  pos- 
sibly would  have  been  deemed  but  of  little  force  had  they 
been  urged  when  these  important  affairs  were  under  deli- 
beration. For  let  it  be  considered  that  Cromwell  was  at 
liberty  to  wage  war  with  Spain,  on  account  of  its  cruelties 
to  the  English  in  America,  and  the  restrictions  laid  on  their 


'Letters  on  the  study  and  use  of  history,  vol.  I.  p.  !258.  8vo.  Loud* 
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expedition    to    jHispaniola,    under    the   joint 

commerce.  To  avenge. innocent  blood,  procure  satisfactioa 
for  injuries  past,  and  security  for  the  time   to  come^  lis 

worthy  ^  sovereign,  and  merits  praise  froqi  all. Again^ 

with  .France  the  protector  had  no  quarrel;  Calais  was  too 
old  an  affair  to  ground  g;  war  on;  and  the  making  use  of  it 
as  a  pretence  for  Jt,  WQuld  have  beea  deemed  ridiculous 
and  mijust.-^ — France,  it  i^  true,  was  capable  of  hurting 
Oliver  more  than  Spain ;  but  it  must  be  very  idle  to  make  it 
crinain^l  in  him  to.  prefer  her  friendship  fpr  that  am6ng 
other  reasonjs.  It  is  sufficient  the  public  good  is  not  sacti-^ 
@C€Kl.to  private  interest:  to  expect  men  in  power,  how  wise 
and  good  soever, .  will  have  no  regard  to  their  own  pre^e^ 
vation  and  safety,  is  perhaps  to<)  much.  I  do  uot;  remember 
many  instances  of  it  in  latter  times.  But  the  great  objee- 
tion  we  see  isj,  the  balance  of  power  between  the  two 
crowns  was  by  Cromwell's  means  broken,  and  France  there- 
by enabled  to  give  the  law  to  Christenjdom.  But  Oliver,  I 
presume,  must  be  acquitted  on  this  head,  ^if  it  appears  that 
it  was  imagined  at  that  time  that  the  balance  was  on  the 
side  of  Spain;  that  in  fact  the  two  crowns  were  much 
nearer  on  an  equality  than  the  objectors  suppose;  that 
Cromwell  kept  it  in  his  power  to  turn  the  scale  as  he  thought 
fit;  and  that  the  Pyrencan  treaty  in  reality  placed  the  two 
crowns  in  proper  situations  with  respect  to  each  other,  and 
to  their  neighbours. 

1.  Spain  was  not  then  viewed  in  that  weak  state  which 
she  afterwards  appeared.  CromwelFs  parliaments  were  not 
over  complaisant  to  him,  nor  prone  to  approve  his  actions 
merely  as  such.  "  Yet  the  parliament,"  says  Mr.  Thurlo^ 
in  a  letter  to  general  Montague,  dated  Whitehall,  October 
25,  1656,  "  declared  themselves  cordiajly  and  unanimously 
concerning  the  Spanish  war,  having  after  two  days  debate 
declared  their  approbation  thereof  nemine  contradicente :  and 
this  before  they  heard  one  tittle  of  your  success  V    The 


•  Ormonde's  State  Papers,  vol.  II.  p.  115. 
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same  gcndeman  writing  to  the  general,  August  £8,  preced- 
ing, says,  "  The  Spaniard  hath  had  great  success  in  Flanders 
this  year  against  the  French.  To  that  of  raising  the  siege 
of  Valenciennes,,  be.had  added  the  taking  of  Conde,  and  is 
very  likely  to  lodge  himself  this  year  in  France;  so  that 
the  cardinal  hath  not  been  able  to  draw  any  army  to  the  sea- 
coast,  as  was  intended,  being  scarce  able  to  defend  his  own 
country  V 

2.  There  was  not  in  fact  that  inequality  between  the  two 
crowns  which  the  objectors' suppose,  it  is  well  known'that 
through  several  preceding  reigns,  it  was  the  house  of  Austria 
only  had  been  formidable;  that  injured  our  royal  family  in 
the  Palatinate;  and  alone  threatened  the  liberties  of  Europe. 
France  had  not  yet  given  occasion  to  her  neighbours  to  fear. 
A  long  war  had  been,  now  earned  on  between  the  two 
crowns,  with  various  success.  If  Spain  was  weakened  by 
the  revolt  of  Portugal  and  Catalonia,  it  is  certain  France 
was  distracted  with  domestic  contentions  even  in  Paris  it- 
self, as  well  as  other  parts  of  the  kingdom:  contentions  the 
more  dangerous,  as  persons  of  the  most  elevated  rank  and 
greatest  power  were  concerned  in  them.  So  .that  Spain  car- 
ried on  the  war  on  a  foot  of  equality,  not  of  defence.  If 
the  prince  of  Conde  had  cut  off  their  bfist  veterans  at  Roc- 
roy,  he  now  himself  headed  their  troops  with  .the  acknow- 
ledged reputation  of  being  the  best  general  in  Europe, 
though  Turenne  figured  in  the  field,  and  had  performed 
deeds  of  renown.— This  eqiiality  is  visible  through  several 
campaigns ;  but  the  raising  of  the  siege  of  Arras  on  one 
side,  and  that  of  Valenciennes  on  the  other,  proves  it  be- 
yond doubt;  to  which  may  be  added,  that  even  after  the 
taking  of  Mardyke  in  pursuance  of  the  league  with  Eng- 
land, by  Turenne,  the  French  met  with  several  losses^. 

We  seem  therefore  to  deceive  ourselves  with  our  after 
knowledge,  when  we  blame  Cromwell  for' overturning  the 
balance  of  power. 


*  Ormonde's  State  Papers,  vo!.  II.  p.  112.  ^  Ramsay's  life  of  Turenne, 
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3.  It  should  be  observed,  that  Cromwell  held  the  balance 
of  power  in,  bis  own  hands  the  more  firmly,  by  his  French 
league.  We  see  froui  Tburloe's  account  with  what  camion 
he  engaged  in  it.  The  treaty  was  but  for  a  yeai',  till  Dun- 
kirk should  be  conquered  for  England  by  the  help  of  France, 
and  when  Cromwell  had  got  it,  he  was  at  liberty,  if  he  saw 
fit,  at  the  end  of  that  year  to  make  a  peace  with  Spain,  and 
use  this  very  town  against  France.  The  English  troops 
conquered  little  or  notiting  for  the  French  crown;  but 
France  by  giving  England  a  footing  on  the  cjntinent  just 
on  the  confines  of  the  two  coniending  parties,  enabled  it  to 
hold  the  balance  of  power  so  much  the  more  steadily  be- 
tween them,  and  become  so  much  the  more  formidable  to 
Fiance  as  well  as  Spain-  He  t'duud  the  scales  even,  and  in 
possessing  himself  of  Dunkirk,  he  made  the  French  give 
him  bold  of  the  handle  of  the  balance  to  kctp  ihem  so. 

If  any  after  this,  should  condemn  Cromwell  for  weakening 
the  Spaniards  by  making  tliis  conquust  of  Dunkirk,  what 
must  they  think  of  ChLrlea  II.  who  by  the  advice  of  his 
chancellor  Hyde  sold  it  to  France,  and  thereby  threw  so 
great  a  weight  into  that  scale,  which  then  appeared  more 
manifestly  to  preponderate? 

4.  I  he  1  yrenean  treaty  placed  the  two  crowiis  in  proper 
situations  with  respect  to  each  other,  and  to  their  neigh- 

bours. In  the  treaty  between  the  emperor,  Spain  and 

Holland  in  1673,  the  States- general  stipulated  to  "  make  no 
peace  with  France  'tdl  the  Catholic  king  was  put  in  pos- 
session'of  all  that  his  most  Christian  raiijesty  had  taken  in 
the  Low  Countries  since  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees."  In  the 
grand  alliance  between  the  emperor,  England  and  Holland, 
in  1689,  it  was  agreed,  "  That  no  peace  should  be  made 
with  France,  till  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  Osnabrug,  Mun- 
ster,  and  the  Pyrenean  were  by  the  help  of  God,  and  com- 
mon force  vindicated,  and  all  things  restored  to  their  former 
condition,  according  to  tbe  tenor  of  the  same."  And  king 
William  111.  when  prince  of  Orange,  though  justly  warmed 
with  resentment  against  France,  declared,  "  That  whenever 
Spain  passed  the  bounds  of  the  Pyrenean  treaty,  he  would 
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command  of  Penn  and  Venables  ",  through  a 

bec'ome  as  good  a  Frenchman  as. he  was  then  a  Spaniard  *.** 
These  facts  I  think  fuily  shew,  the  Pyrenean  treaty  to  have 
been  well  calculated  for  the  repose  of  Europe,  and  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  contracting  powers.  However,  it  was  not 
Cromweirs  league  that  produced  this  treaty  and  its  fatal  con- 
Beq'ieaces,  as  lord  Bolingbroke  suggests.  The  proposal  of 
giving  the  infanta  to  Lewis  XIV.  was  rejected  by  Spain,  when 
there  was  no  other  heir  to  that  throne;  it  was  accepted  when  a 
son  was  born  to  ascend  it^.  The  consequences  of  this  marriage 
were  indeed  fatal  to  Europe.  But  they  arose  from  the  ill  con- 
duct of  bpain,  and  the  injustice,  ambition,  and  perjury  of 
Lewis,  who  with  the  zeal  of  a  bigot,  the  superstition  of  a 
priest,  and  the  sensuality  of  an  epicurean,  delighted  in  shcri- 
ficing  the  blood  of  millions,  to  his  own  foolish  idea  of  glory. 

1  will  conclude  this  note  with  observing  that  Cromwell's 

irresolution  and  delay  in  choosing  his  side  in  the  war  seem 
justly  censurable ;  more  especially  as  he  neglected  to  close 
in  with  the  offers  made  him  by  France,  even  after  he  had 
determined,  and  sent  his  fleet  for  the  West  Indies.  Bour- 
deaux,  the  French  ambassador's  letters,  are  full  of  the  delays 
he  met  with  in  his  negotiation  for  this  purpose;  and  Mr. 
Thurlo^  points  out  the  wrong  measures  taken  on  this  occa- 
sion, when  he  says  above,  **^  France  offered  a  sum  of  money, 
in  case  England  would  declare  war  against  Spain  in  any 
;^art  of  the  world ;  but  many  difficulties  and  delays  falling 
out  in  this  treaty,  the  fleet  was  sent  away  into  the  West 
Indies,  and  a  war  followed  thereupon  between  England  and 
Spain,  without  the  least  communication  of  counsells  with 
France,  whereby  France  had  its  end  for  nothing." 

^^  The  expedition  to  Hispaniola  miscarried.]  Cromwell's 
instructions  to  general  Venables,  commander  of  the  land 
forces  sent  to  America,  are  to  be  seen  in  Burchett.  From 
these  it  appears  that  no  particular  place  was  the  object  of 
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variety  of  causes  was-  unsuccessful ;    and  sub- 

tbeir  destination,  but  much  was  left  to  tlie  prudence  of  the 
commandeis.  Reasons  are  therein  mentioned  for  attempt- 
iug  the  islands,  or  leaving  these,  to  attack  the  main  land, 
more  especially  Carthagena;  whereby,  if  conquered,  they 
might  be  masters  of  the  Spanish  treasures  which  come 
from  Peru  by  way  of  Panama  in  the  South-Sea,  to  Porto 
Bcllo,  or  Nombre  de  Dios  in  the  North-Sea'-  But  where, 
after  all,  the  descent  was  to  be  made,  the  generals  with  the 
commissioners,  or  any  two  of  them,  were,  on  proper  con- 
sultation, to  determine.  So  that  lord  Clarendon  was  much 
mistaken  in  saying,  "  Their  orders  from  Cromwell  were 
very  particular  and  very  posilive,  that  they  should  land  at 
such  a  place,  which  was  plainly  enough  described  to 
them"."  The  fleet  left  England,  December  19,  1634,  and 
arrived  at  Barbadoes,  January  2y,  1654,  O.  S.  Here  it  was 
supposed  they  should  meet  with  many  things  they  stood  in 
need  of.  But  their  expectations  were  not  answered.  Even 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  were  wanting. 
"A  sad  matter,"  says  Venables  in  a  letter  to  Montague, 
written  from  Barbadoes,  February  28,  following,  "  when 
we  must  attempt  so  high  with  little  or  nothing,  or  return 
home  and  do  nothing !  which  few  of  us  had  a  great  deal 
more  chearfuily  hear  the  news  of  death  than  be  guilty  of." 
The  progress  and  ill  success  of  the  fleet  and  army,  1  will 
relate  in  the  words  of  Venables.  "  We  left,"  says  he,  *'  Bar- 
badoes the  last  of  March,  and  came  to  St.  Christophers, 
where  wc  found  a  regiment  formed;  and  not  staying  to 
anchor,  we  sailed  thence  without  setting  foot  on  shore,  and 
in  a  fortnight's  time  came  to  Hispaniola,  where  we  landed 
upon  Saturday  the  14th  of  April,  near  forty  miles  to  the  west 
of  Santo  Domingo.  The  reason  was,  our  pilots  were  all 
absent;  the  chief  had  outstayed  his  order,  being  sent  out 
to  discover,  ^nd  none  with  us  save  an  old  Uutchmag,  .that 
knew  no  place  but  that:  whereas  we  resolved  to  have  lati4ed 
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jected  the  nation  to  disgrace;  yet  the  taking 

wher^  Sir  Francis  Drake  did,  except  forced  off  by  a  fort 
(said  to  be  there ;)  and  then  in  such  a  case  to  have  gone  to 
the  other.    From  our  landing  we  marched  without  any 
guide,  save  heaven,  through  woods ;  the  ways  so  narrow, 
thai  500  men  might  have  extreamly  prejudiced  20000  by 
ambushes;  but  this  course  the  enemy  held  not,  save  twice. 
The  weather  extream  hot,  and  little  water;  our  feet  scorched 
through  our  shoes,  and  men  and  horse  died  of  thirst :  but 
if  any  had  liquor  put  into  their  moutljs,  presently  after  they 
fell,  they  would  recover,  else  die  in  an  instant.     Our  men 
the  last  fortnight  at  sea  had  bad  bread,  and  little  of  it  or 
other  victuals,  notwithstanding  general  Penn's  order;  so 
that  they  were  very  weak  at  landing,  and  soQie,  instead  of 
three  days  provision  at  landing,  had  but  one,  with  which 
they  marched  five-  days,  and  therefore  fell  to  eat  limes, 
granges,  lemons,  Sec.  which  put  them  into  fluxes  and  fevers. 
Qf  the  former  I  had  my  share  for  near  a  fortnight,  with  cruel 
gripings,  that  1  could  scarce,  stand.    Col.  Butler  was  order- 
ed to  land  to  the  east  of  the  city^  but  could  not ;  and  there- 
fpre  he  and  the   Christopher's  regiment  under  col.  Holdip 
were  landed  where  we  first  resolved,  and  were  ordered  by 
general.  .Peqn  (whose  order  I  enjoined  them  to  obey)  to  stay 
there  fojcjus  :  but  they. marched  away,  which  contrary  to  the 
first  resolution,  .with  some,  other  reasons,^  drew  us  beyond 
their  .Iandi/ig.(where  we  .were  to  receive  more  victuals)  to 
spcure  them  who  were  straggling  up  and  down  for  water. 
Which  put  the  enemy  upon  placing  of  an  ambush  for  theta, 
which  fell  upon  our  £Drlom  and  routed  them;  but  the  van 
immediately  beat  them  back  with  Ibss^  and  pursued  them 
near  to  the  city  walls,  who  shot  at  us.    Victuals  we  want- 
ed,, having  fasted  two  days  every  man  of  us;  our  ammuni- 
tion spent;  no  water;  and   our  men  ready  to  faint,  and 
spme  died ;  the  eagerness  and  beat  of  fight  had  drawn  them 
beyond  their  strength.     Whereupon  it  was  resolved  by  a 
council  of  war,  to  retreat  for  meat  and  ammunition  ;  which 
we  did ;  but  our  long  march  and  this  delay  did  give  the 
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and  settling  of  Jamaica,  will  always  be  deemed 

enemy  lime  to  call  in  all  the  coiiDlry  to  at  least  4  or  5,000, 
and  left  our  men,  after  travel  by  sea,  bad  diet,  and  fasting, 
veiyweak:  so  that  wheo  ue  advanced  the  next,  they  fell 
upon  our  forlorn  again,  routed  them,  and  then  in  the  nar- 
row lanes  and  thick  woods  routed  mine  and  major  general 
Heane"s  regiments,  slew  my  major  and  three  of  my  captains, 
slew  the  major  general,  and  wounded  his  lieutenant  colonel, 
who  is  since  dead;  and  were  not  repulsed,  tiU  the  regiment 
of  seamen  (with  v.houi  1  was)  gave  slop  to  this  disorder, 
Never  did  my  eyes  see  men  more  discouraged,  being  scarce 
able  to  make  ihem  stand,  when  the  enemy  was  retreated, 
who  never  looked  upon  us  until  we  were  ready  to  faint  for 
water:  they  having  (which  I  forgot  to  Icll  before)  stopt  np 
all  tlieir  wells ;  so  that  we  had  not  of  ten  miles  at  least,  one 

drop  of  water'." Mr-  Daniel,  auditor  general  in  (his 

expedition,  gives  much  the  same  account;  and  then  adds, 
"  I  cannot  omit  to  express  something  concerning  this  great 
business,  which  I  am  sure  the  world  will  mistake  in  report- 
inge  ;  but  myself  being  a  present  eye-witness  there  on  the 
place,  and  amongst  the  crowd,  in  the  midst  of  danger,  near 
maj  or-general's  person,  I  have  not,  neither  shall  I,  relate  any 
thing  but  what  I  know  for  certain  truth,  I  know  a  three- 
fold cord  cannot  be  easily  broken ;  but  where  they  twist  not 
equally  together,  they  many  times  cut  oije  another;  and 
this  1  am  sure,  that  in  martial  affairs,  where  commands 
execute  like  lightnings,  and  those  variable  as  the  winds, 
according  as  the  present  emergency  requires,  and  not  for 
consent  of  others,  to  the  losse  of  ail-  I  well  know  his  high- 
ness would  never  submit,  in  ail  his  past  actions,  to  such 
curbs,  nor  can  brave  designs  ever  succeed  with  such  bridles, 
which  1  hope  to  see  amended."  This  seems  a  sensible  re- 
HectioDon  joining  commissioners  and  the  admiral  in  autho- 
rity with  the  genera!,  and  thei-eby  rendering  their  advice  and 

■  Ormonde's  Slate  Papers,  Vol.  It.  p.  M,  See  also  Thtirloe,  to!.  In.  p.  504-~ 
508.    And  Howard's  Collectign  of  Letters,  vol.  L  p,  1—21.  tto.  Loud.  1753. 
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as  an  eSsential  service  to  Britain,  and  meriting 

consent  absolutely  necessary  in  every  aifair.  This  was  one 
unhappy  cause  of  the  ill  success  they  met  with,  we  may 
well  enough  suppose.  Another  was  the  dislike  of  the  admi- 
ral and  some  of  the  sea  officers,  to  the  land  forces,  as  the 
same  gentleman  hints  in  the  following  passage.  "  The 
uncharitableness  of  our  rear  admiral,"  says  he,  "  will  not 
suffer  my  silence,  for  by  that  time  we  were  by  order  shipped 
from  Hispaniola,  he  did  furiously  and  most  unchristian-like 
say,  before  good  witness,  where  are  these  cowardly  Spa- 
niards now  ?  Will  they  not  come  and  cut  off  these  army 
rogues,  that  we  may  noe  more  be  troubled  with  them  ?  And 
his  own  lieutenant,  my  former  acquaintance,  being  by  acci- 
dent aboard  the  ship  where  I  came  into  weak,  and  so  ill  not 
able  to  stand,  after  salutes  and  some  discourse,  told  me  to 
my  face  (like  to  his  profession)  w^  were  all  overboard,  that 
they  might  be  rid  of  us  again ;  speaking  the  same  words  to 
capt.  Fincher,  in  his  extremity  of  weakness,  and  also  to 
others  \" 

On  the  other  hand,  great  complaint  was  made  of  general 
Venables.  He  was  looked  on  as  covetous  and  niggardly, 
and  was  possessed  but  of  little  esteem  amongst  the  soldiery^, 
having  prohibited  them  from  plundering  on  pain  of  death  *^. 
A  thing  no  way  pleasing  in  such  an  expedition,  where  every 
man  flattered  himself  with  the  hopes  of  making  a  fortune. 

^Such  were  the  causes  of  the  failure  of  the  expedition 

to  Hispaniola;  causes  which  will  always  produce  like 
effects.  For  unless  there  is  unanimity  of  counsel,  obedi- 
ence to  orders,  confidence  in  the  commander,  and  sufficient 
store  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  it  can  never  be  expected 
but  that  things  will  go  amiss.  It  were  well  if  this  had  been 
the  only  affair  in  which  dishonour  and  disgrace  had  accrued 
to  the  nation  through  the  disagreement  of  commanders,  and 
the  envy  and  ill  will  of  the  land  and  sea  officers  one  towards 

»  Thurloe,  vol.  III.  p.  507.  ^  Id.  p,  689.  «  Id.  p.  505. 
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the  highest  applause^*.    The  attempt •(«. His- 

another  L  Cromtreirs  genins  did  not  appear  in  planning  this 
•zpedttion*^ 

•  '^  The  taking  and  settling  of  Jamaica,  was  an  eisential 
seiriGe,  .to  Britain.]  After  the  disgrace  recerved  "by:  tte 
English,  ^  mentioped  in  the  preceding  note,  the  iumiy  was 
leduced  to  the  greatestextvemitiesi  >  ^  The  rains  ii^^a^asing,- 
iiajs  the  auditor  Daniel,-^'  our  taea  weakening,  all ^ym^nafo 
d^ath  fluxing,  the  seamen  aboard  neglecting,  that.fc»ed  in 
to  eat  all  our  troop  horses,  (the  enemy  denying  d&  ^ief, 
trhimpbing)  and  these  miseries  increasing,  our  cotm^dTe- 
islred  by  seeking  God,  to  purge  the  army.  First,  J^ksktott 
fUjatant-gOMral]  found  guilty  of  cowardice,  had  his  swoid 
lnoken  over  his  head  for  a  coward,  his  commission  taked 
•ray,  and  espulst  the  army,  and  to  be  swabber  to  hospital 
ships  of  sick. people,  which  .was  accordingly  done.  Somt 
women  found  in  mens  appai;el  were  punished,  and.  all  |» 
pected  whores  (Barbados  and  those  plantations  yieliug 
few  else)  narrowly  sought  after;  all  officers  and  soldioi 
Strictly  comAianded  to  observe  duty,  upon  greatest  pains;] 
pne  of  major-general  (now  Fortescue)*  soldiers,  proved  tt] 
run  away,  hanged;  and  indeed  like  a  wise  prudent  geacntj 
all  things  by  him  ordered;  yet  our  sickness  increasii^ij 
was  resolved  again  to  ship,  and  so  directly  for  Jamaici^^ 

-i Venables  himself  shall  relate  the  success.     "  Upon^ 

disaster  and  our  mens  fears  we  fell  to  new  counsels, 
resolved  to  try  Jamaica  (from  which  nothing  diverted 
first  attempt,  but  that  it  wanted  a  name  in  the  wosld,oifj 
men  refusing  to  march  again  for  Domingo)  where  we  laoddj 
(having  beaten  the  enemy  from  off  his  forts  and  oi 
upon  the  tenth  of  May  ;  and  find  the  country  in  our  ]\ 
ments  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Uispaniola:  and  in 
miles  march  here,  I  saw  more  cattle  and  plantations  thaaj 


*  See  Account  of  the  Earopean  Settlements  in  America,  vol.  II.  p.  6i 
LoDd.lV5S.  *  Thurloe,  vol.  III.  p.  507. 
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paniola  quickly  reached  the  ears  of  the  Catho- 

forty  in  Hispaniola,  and  a  better  air,  the  site  more  adyan- 
tagious  to  intercept  the  Spanish  Plate  fleet.  The  Recovery 
and  William  of  London  are  come  to  us- with  some  biscuit^ 
which  we  extreamly  want,  bat  the  fleet  claim  it  as  theirs; 
and  then  we  starve:  for  the  enemy  here,  after  signing 
articles,  have  run  into  the  woods,  and  drove  away  all  the 
cattle  into  the  mountains,  and  left  us  nothing  but  bare  walls 
and  roots  to  shelter  and  feed  upon.  We  are  getting  horse 
to  make  troopers  and  dragoons :  and  then  we  hope  well,  if 
the '  Lord  bless  a  party  we  have  sent  forth  under  colonel 
Butler.  The  people  have  broke  dl  their  promises  all  along ; 
but  we  have  their  governor  and  another  principal  man  as 
two  hostages;  they  say  the  articles  are  too  harsh  V  All 
things  at  last  however  were  settled,'  and  Venables  and  Penn, 
between  whom  there  was  an  ill  understanding,  and  who- had 
difierent  parties  even  among  the  land  forces,  took  the  first 
opportunity  of  returning  to  England.  Cromwell,  greatly 
displeased  at  their  whole  conduct,  and  disappointed  in  his 
blgb  hopes,  we  may  well  suppose  was  angry;  and  after 
hearing  their  mutual  accusations  and  defences,  committed 
them  to  the  Tower.  Certain  it  is,  many  of  the  officers 
complained  greatly  of  Venables'  behaviour,  both  at  His- 
paniola  and  Jamaica  ^  The  English  were  no  sooner  known 
to  be  gone  to  this  latter  place,  but  an  account  was  sent  by 
Mr.  Muddiford  from  Barbadoes,  of  its  great  utility  and 
importance.  "  It  is  apparently,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  dated 
June  20,  1655,  (seeing  they  would  have  an  island)  "  far 
more  proper  for  their  purposes,  than  the  odier  or  Porto  Rico, 
as  the  situation  in  the  maps  will  make  more  visible.  It 
hath  an  excellent  harbour,  and  is  accounted  the  most 
healthful  and  plentiful  of  them  all.  It  will  be  sooner  filled, 
and  'is  far  more  convenient  for  attempts  on  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  mcJre  especially  the  Carthagena  fleet,  which  must 
halt  within  sight  of  it,  as  they  go  to  the  Havannah.    And 

*  Ormonde's  Papers,  vol.  IIj  p,  50.  "  See  Thurloe,  yoI.  III.  p.  646—755. 
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lie  king)  who  iminediatel  j  thereupbiL  si^o^ 

believe  it,  thjs  will  more  trouble  the  court  of  Spaiii  lima 
tea  of  the  other;  and  therefore  it  must  be  expected  mott 
attempts  will  be  by  the  Spaniards  to  supplant  them. 
If  therefore  you  have  an  opportunity,  press  his  highness 
and  the  council  to  send  speedy  and  great  supplies  of  meii| 
anas,  ammunition,  and  doathes.-— — 1  am  confident  that  if 
this  place  be  fully  planted,  which  in  three  or  four  yean 
may  with  ease  be  done,  hid  highness  may  do  what  he  wfll 
in  the  Indies*."  Cromwell  was  sensible  of  its  trnpodttce^ 
and  issued  out  a  proclamation  for  the  eneouragelnent^df 'aU 
persons  inclined  to  settle  there,  promising  the  erectkm  of 
civil  government;  protection  against  enemies;  exemption 
from  custouis  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  all  other 
things  requisite  to  induce  men  to  transport  themselfci 
thither^.  Incredible  were  the  hardships  the  first  £ngliih 
planters,  as  well  as  the. officers  and  soldiers,  met  with  in  the 
beginning.  •  But  Cromwell  was.  continually  sending  tkedi 
relief,  and  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  make  them 
easy  and  happy  ^.  Nothing  can  more  fully  confirm  iHn 
than  the  following  letter  written  by  him  to  major-general 
Fortescue,  commander  of  the  forces  there,  after  the  depar« 
ture  of  general  V  enables. 


€< 


SIR, 


"  You  will  herewith  receive  instructions  for  the  better 
carrying  on  of  your  business,  which  is  not  of  small  account 
here,  although  our  discouragements  have  been  many ;  for 
which  we  desire  to  humble  ourselves  Ijefore  the  Lord,  who 
hath  sorely  chastened  us.  I  doe  command,  in  the  midst  of 
others  miscarriages,  your  constancy  and  tVithfulness  to  your 
trust,  in  every  *  *  where  you  are,  and  takibg  care  of  a  com- 
pany of  poore  sheepe  left  by  their  shepherds ;  and  be  as- 
sured, that  as  that  which  you  have  done  hath  been  good  in 


*  Thurloe,  vol.  IIL  p.  565. 
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the  persons  and  effects  of  the  English  mer- 
chants in  his  dominions,  caused  an  open  war 
between  the  two  nations.     Cromwell,  far  from 


itseir,  ajid  becoming  an  honest  man,  so  it  hath  a  very  good 
favour  here  with  all  good  Christians  and  all  true  Englishineii, 
.(ind  will  not  be  forgotten  by  me,  as  opportunilie  shall 
serve.  I  hope  you  have  long  before  this  time  received  that 
good  supplye  which  went  from  hence  In  July  last,  whereby 
you  will  perceive,  that  yon  have  not  been  forgotten  heere. 
I  hope  also  the  ships  sent  for  New  England  are  before  this 
tyme  with  you ;  and  let  me  tell  you,  as  an  encouragement  to 
you  and  those  with  you  to  improve  the  utmost  diligence, 
and  to  excite  your  courage  in  this  business,  though  not  to 
occasion  any  negligence  in  preaentinge  that  affair,  nor  to 
give  occasion  to  slacken  any  improvement  of  what  the  place 
may  afford,  that  you  will  be  followed  with  what  necessary 
supplies,  as  well  for  comfortable  subsislance,  as  for  your 
security  against  the  Spaniard,  this  place  may  aflbrd  or  you 
want.  And  therefore  study  first  your  securitie  by  fortifie- 
ing;  and  although  you  have  not  monies  for  the  present, 
wherewith  to  do  it  in  such  quantities  as  were  to  be  wished, 
yet  your  case  being  as  that  of  a  marcbinge  army,  wherein 
every  soldier  out  of  principles  of  nature  and  according  to 
the  practice  of  all  discipline,  ought  to  he  at  the  pains  to 
secure  thecommon  quarter;  wee  hope  no  man  amongst  you 
will  be  soe  wantinge  to  himself,  consideringe  food  is  pro- 
vided for  you,  as  not  to  be  willinge  to  help  to  the  uttermost 
therein ;  and  therefore  I  require  yon  and  all  with  you  for 
ihe  safetie  of  the  whole,  that  this  be  made  your  principal 
intention.  The  doinge  of  this  will  require,  that  you  be 
verie  careful  not  to  scatter,  till  you  have  begun  a  securitie 
in  some  one  place.  Next  I  desireyou,  that  you  would  con- 
sider how  to  form  such  a  body  of  good  iiorse,  as  may,  if 
the  Spaniard  should  attempt  upon  you  at  the  nest  comeing 
into  the  Indies  with  his  gaUions,  be  iu  a  readiness  to  march 
to  "hinder  his  landinge,  who  will  hardly  Iftnd  upon  a  body  of 
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being  intimidated,  sent  immediate  orders  ta 
Blake,  who  was  then  in  the  Mediterranean, 
to  act  against  Spain.     His  orders  were  obeyed, 

horse ;  and  if  he  shall  land^  he  in  a  posture  to  keep  the  pro- 
visions of  the  country  from  him,  or  him  from  the  provisions, 
if  he  shall  endeavour  to  march  towards  you.  Wee  trust 
wee  shall  furnish  you  with  bridles,  saddles,  and  horse-shoes, 
and  other  things  necessary  for  that  worke,  desiring  you  to 
the  uttermost  to  improve  what  you  have  already  of  those 
sorts.  Should  it  be  knowne  that  you  had  500  horse  well 
appointed,  ready  to  march  upon  all  occasions  in  that  island, 
even  that  alone  might  deterre  the  Spaniard  from  attempt- 
inge  any  thing  upon  you.  Wee  have  sent  commissioners 
and  instructions  into  New  England,  to  trye  what  people 
may  be  drawn  thence.  Wee  have  done  the  like  to  the 
English  windward  islands,  and  both  in  England^  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  you  will  have  what  men  and,  women  we.  can 
well  transport.  Wee  thinke,  and  it  is  much  designed 
amongst  us,  to  strive  with  the  Spaniard  for  the  mastery  of 
all  those  seas ;  and  therefore  wee  could  heartily  wish,  that 
the  island  of  Providence  were  in  our  hands  againe,  belief- 
inge  that  it  lyes  so  advantagiously  in  reference  to  the 
mayne,  and  especially  for  the  hindrance  of  the  Peru  trade 

• 

and  Cartagena,  that  you  would  not  only  have  great  advan- 
tage  thereby  of  intelligence  and  surprize,  but  even  blocke 
up  the  same.  It  is  discoursed  here,  that  if  the  Spaniard 
doe  attempt  you,  it  is  most  likely  it  will  be  on  the  east  end 
of  the  island  towards  Cuba,  as  also  Cuba  upon  Cuba  is  a 
place  easily  attempted,  and  hath  in  it  a  very  rich  copper 
mine.  It  would  be  good  for  the  first,  as  you  have  opportu- 
nity, to  informe  yourself,  and  if  there  be  need,  to  make  a 
good  work  thereupon,  to  prevent  them ;  and  for  the  other, 
and  all  things  of  that  kinde,  wee  must  leave  them  to  your 
judgment  upon  the  place,  to  doe  therein  as  you  shall  sec 
cause.  To  conclude,  as  we  have  cause  to  be  humbled  for 
the  reproof  God  gave  us  at  St.  Domingo  upon  the  accoant 
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and  wealth  ",  honour  and  renown,  accrued  to 

of  our  owne  sins,  as  well  as  others ;  soe  truly  upon  the 
reports  brought  hither  to  us  of  the  extreame  avarice,  pride, 
and  confidence,  disorders  and  debauchedness,  profaneness 
and  wickedness  commonly  practised  amohgst  the  army; 
wee  cannot  onlie  bewail  the  same,  but  desire  that  all  with 
you  may  doe  so,  and  that  a  very  special  regard  may  be  had 
soe  to  governe  for  tyme  to  come,  as  that  all  manner  of  vice 
may  be  thoroughly  discountenanced  and  severely  punished, 
and  that  such  a  frame  of  government  may  be  exercised 
that  virtue  and  godlinesse  may  receive  due  encourage- 
ment." 

t  « 

■ 

He  lived  not  indeed  to  see  the  beneficial  effects  of  his 
care.  But  the  English  nation  has  sufficiently  experience^ 
it.  Jamaica  for  pear  a  century  has  returned  an  immense 
treasure  to  her  mother  country,  and  enabled  her  to  injure 
Spain  when  necessary,  in  a  very  sensible  manner.  This 
she  long  h^  done,  and  as  it  is  said,  is  yet  capable  of  doing 
much  more,  if  properly  cultivated,  and  improved,  and  res- 
cued out  of  the  hands  of  monopolizers.  How  far  this  is 
true,  it  may  become  those  who  have  the  affairs  of  our 
colonies  under  their  inspection  to  enquire ;  but  whatever  be 
the  result,  it  will  be  an  indisputable  truth  that  Jamaica  is 
is  one  great  source  of  wealth  to  Britain. 
•'"  Wealth  and  honour  accrued  to  his  country  by  Blake's 
behaviour.]  On  the  king  of  Spain's  seizing  the  persons  and 
effects  of  the  English  by  way  of  retaliation  for  what  had 
•passed  in  America,  Cromwell  published  a  manifesto  in 
Xatin,  written,  as  is  supposed,  by  Milton,  setting  forth 
his  reasons  for  his  conduct  in  that  affair.  This  piece  conr 
tains  a  great  variety  of  instances  of  the  barbarity,  cruelty 
and  oppression  exercised  by  the  Spaniards  on  the  English, 
which  are  little  known.  Ships  were  taken,  men  murthered, 
and  the  islands  of  Tortuga  and  Providence  wrested  out  of 
the  hands  of  the  English  in  times  of  full  peace.  Besides 
these  abominable  deeds  in  the  new  world,  an  account  is 
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his  country  by  the  behiiviour  of  that  gallant 

given  of  many  hostifc  acts  against  the  same  nation,  by  the 
Spaniards,  even  in  Europe;  from  all  which,  says  the  man i- 
Icgio,  "  We  are  confident,  we  have  made  it  plain  to  all, 
who  weigh  things  fairly  and  impartially,  that  net«9sity, 
honour  and  justice,  have  prompted  iis  to  undertake  this  late 
expedition.  First,  we  have  been  prompted  to  it  by 
necewily;  it  being  absolutely  necessary  to  go  to  war  with 
the  Spaniards,  since  they  will  not  allow  us  to  be  at  peace 
with  thera:  and  ihen  honour  aod  justice,  seeing  we  cannot 
pretend  to  either  of  these,  if  we  sit  still  and  suffer  Buch 
insufferable  injuries  to  be  done  our  countrymen,  as  those 
we  have  shown  to  be  done  them  in  the  West  Indies*." 
But  Cromwell  rested  not  in  words.  He  sent  orders  to 
Blake  to  attack  the  Sp<iniards  in  the  Mediterranean  or  else- 
where, and  to  seize  every  thing  he  could  lay  his  hand  on 
belonging  unto  tlrem.  Blake  wanted  nothing  more.  "  Shortly 
after,  cruising,  in  conjunction  with  general  Montague,  off 
of  Cadiz,  to  intercept  tlie  Spanish  Flota,  captain  Sta^Tier, 
with  three  ships  of  the  fleet,  feH  in  with  eight  galitHjns, 
with  which  he  dealt  so  efiectually  in  two  or  three  hour; 
engagement,  that  one  was  sunk,  another  set  on  fire,  two 
were  forced  on  shore,  and  two  he  took,  having  on  board  in 
money  aud  plate,  to  the  value  of  six  hundred  thonsaiid 
pounds,  and  only  two  escaped  into  Cadiz"."  This  action 
was  on  the  9th  of  September,  I6a6.  Capt.  Stayner,  in  his 
letter  to  the  generals  of  the  fleet,  written  on  the  day  of  the 
engagement,  says,  "  The  ship  he  took  was  as  good  as  Hit  the 
fleet  besides,  and  the  other  that  capt.  Harman  took  was 
very  ricli ;  though  but  little  silver  in  her^"  By  the  calcula- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  therewas  taken  and  lost  nine  milliont 
of  pieces  of  eight,  of  which  abont  five  millions  fell  to  the 
Bhare  of  the  English''.  Besides  this  great  sum  of  moner, 
so  aseftti  to  Cromwell  at  this  time,  advantage  was  made 
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hdmiial.     Very  few  commanders  ever  shewed 

Ldf  the  iDtelligence  given  by  the  young  marquis  of  Baydejf,' 
I  prisoner,  who  was  bom  in  Lima,  and  understood  well 
I  the  state  of  the  West  indies.  Montague  spent  aJmost  a 
L  whole  afternoon  in  discourse  with  hlui,  and  obtained  such 
[  ^n  account  from  him,  as  he  thought  worth  transmitting  to 
I  Tburloe'."  So  intent  was  he  on  procuring  all  possible  helps 
■for  his  country.  "  The  next  year  admiral  Btitke  went  out 
with  a  stroug  squadron  on  tlie  same  design  of  intercepting 
the  Spanish  West  India  Beet,  and  took  his  station  off  of 
Cadiz,  where  receiving  intelligence  that  those  ships  were 
arrived  at  Teneriffe,  he  made  the  best  of  his  way  to  that 
island.  The  Flota  lay  in  the  bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  drawn  up 
in  form  of  a  half-moon,  with  a  strong  barricado  before 
them;  the  bay  itself  defended  by  seven  forls  disposed 
round  the  same,  with  two  castles  at  the  entrance,  which 
were  ueil  furnished  with  ordnance:  in  which  posture  the 
Spanish  admiral  thought  himself  so  Becure,  that  he  sent  out 
word  by  a  Dutch  merchant,  Blake  might  come  if  he  durst. 
The  admiral  having  taken  a  view  of  the  enemy's  situation, 
sent  in  captain  Stayner  with  a  squadron  to  attack  them, 
who  soon  forcing  his  passage  into  the  bay,  was  presently 
supported  by  Blake  with  the  whole  fleet.  Placing  some  of 
his  ships  so  as  that  tliey  might  lire  their  broadsides  into  the 
castles  and  forts,  himself  and  Stayner  engaged  the  Spanish 
fleet,  and  in  few  hours  obtaining  a  compleat  victory, 
possessed  himself  of  all  the  ships;  but  being  not  able  to 
bring  them  off,  lie  set  them  on  fire,  and  they  were  every 
one  burnt  V  Sixteen  galleons  were  destroyed,  besides 
others.  Most  of  them  had  a  great  part  of  their  loading 
aboard,  which  perished  all  with  the  ships'.  "  The  last 
intelligence  from  Cadiz  (says  Mr.  Maynard,  the  English 
consul  at  Lisbon,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Thnrloe,  dated  June  6, 
1657,  N.  S.)  saies,   that  the  loase  of  those  ships  in   the 
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like  conduct  and  bravery.     Nor  were  the  Eng- 

Canaries  goes  near  their  hearts;  they  thinking  it  a  greater 
losse  to  them  than  the  galleons  with  the  plate  taken  formerly;, 
for  the  consequence  of  this  losse  will  be  greate,  in  respect, 
they  are  wholly  disappointed  of  furnishing  the  West  India 
with  such  necessaries  as  they  wante;  for  those  ships  were 
designed  to  have  gone  from  thence  in  few  days,  if  general 
Blake  had  not  prevented  them ;  so  now  they  are  driven  to 
their  laste  shifte  to  freight  Hollanders,  and  send  them  some, 
and  some  for  the  India*."-- — Such  were  the  naval  exploits 
under  the  protector!.  Exploits,  which  Mr.  Waller  has 
celebrated  in  more  than  one  of  his  poems, 

Britain,  looking  with  a  jost  disdain 
Upon  this  gilded  majesty  of  Spain ; 
And  knowing  well,  that  empire  mutt  decline. 
Whose  chief  snpport,  and  sinews  are  of  coin ; 
Our  nation's  solid  virtue  did  oppose, 
To  the  rich  troublers  of  the  world's  repose. 
And  DOW  some  months,  incamping  on  the  main. 
Our  naval  army  had  besieged  Spain : 
They  that  the  whole  world's  monarchy  designed. 
Are  to  their  ports  by  our  hold  fleet  confin'd  ; 
,  From  whence,  our  red  cross  they  triumphant  see. 

Riding  without  a  rival  on  the  sea. 

And  again, 


The  sea's  our  own  :   and  now  all  nations  greet 
With   bending  sails,  each  vessel  of  our  fleet  : 
Your  pow'r  extends  as  far  as  winds  can  blow, 
Or  swelling  sails  upon  the  globe  may  go. 

He  has  not  used  too  much  poetical  licence. 

Blake,  *^  after  this  glorious  atchievement,  returned  to 
the  coast  of  Spain,  and  having  cruised  there  some  time,* 
was  coming  home  with  the  fleet  to  England,  when  he. 
fell  ill  of  a  scorbutic  fever,  of  which  he  died  just  as  he 
was  entring  Plymouth  sound.  Cromwelrs  parliament, 
upon  the  news  of  his  exploit  at  Santa  Cruz,  had  ordered 
him  a  jewel  of  five  hundred  pound,  and  now  upon  his  death 

*  Thurloe,  vol.  VI.  p.  312. 
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lish  less  suceessfiil  on  the  continent.  A  body 
of  men  being  sent  into  Flanders,  joined  the 

1>estowed  on  him  a  solemn  and  sumptuous  funeral^  interring 
him  in  Henry  VII/s  chappie  V  This  was  on  the  4th  of 
September,  l657,  "When  his  corps  was  conveyed  from 
Greenwich  house  by  water  in  a  barge  of  state,  adorned 
with  mourning,  escutcheons,  standards,  &c.  and  attended 
by  divers  of  his  highnesses  privy  council,  the  commissioners 
of  the  admiralty,  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy,  the 
lord  mayor  and  aldermen  of  the  city  of  London,  Sec.  in 
their  passage  along  the  river  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
bridge  and  at  the  Tower,  the  great  guns  were  discharged,  as 
also  on  this  side  of  the  bridge,  till  they  came  to  West- 
minster in  the  New  Palace-Yard.  From  thence,  the  corps 
was  by  the  same  persons  of  honor  conducted  to  Henry 
VII/s  chappie  in  the  Abbey,  where  it  was  interred  in  a 
'vault  made  on  purpose;  and  at  the  interment,  the  regi- 
ments of  horse  and  foot  which  attended  gave  many  great 
volleys  of  shot.  The  whole  was  very  honourably  performed, 
according  to  the  merit  of  that  noble  person,  who  had  done 
so  many  eminent  services  for  his  country  both  by  sea  and 
land  *^."  I  would  not  have  given  this  detail  of  the  honours 
paid  to  the  corpse  of  this  most  virtuous,  valiant  and  disinter- 
ested man,  who  loved  his  country,  and  was  beloved  and 
praised  by  men  of  all  parties  who  had  any  sense  of  merit : 
I  say,  I  would  not  have  done  this,  were  it  not  to  shew  how 
different  his  treatment  was  now,  from  what  it  was  after  the 
return  of  Charles  IL  when  his  body  (in  virtue  of  his 
majesty^s  express  command)  was  taken  up  and  buried  in  a 
pit  with  others  in  St.  Margaret's  church-yard,  September  12, 
l66l :  "  In  which  place,"  says  Wood,  "  it  now  remaineth, 
enjoying  no  other  monument,  but  what  is  reared  by  his 
valour,  which  time  itself  can  llardly  defaceV*  This  base 
action   bishop  Kennet .  being,  as  I  suppose,  ashamed  of, 

*  Burchett,  p.  396.  **  Mercurins  Politicos,  No.  3S0.  p.  169S.    And 
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French  under  Turenne,  who  taking  Dunkirk  '*, 

immediately  jjut  it  in  the  possetfiitni  of  the 

veils  over,  by  saying  oqIj  "  his  body  waa  taken  up  aaA 
■buried  in  tlie  church-yard'."  What  authority  a  late  io- 
genioQS  writer  had  to  say  that  Blake's  "  remains  were  with 
great  decency  re-interred  in  St.  Margaret's  church-yard," 
is  hard  to  say^.  He  refers  indeed  to  Kennel  in  the  place 
above  cited.     Hie  authority  will  by  no  means,  we  see,  bear 

him  out. Some  of  the  other  bodies  taken  up,  and  treated 

thus  ignominiously  at  the  same  lime,  were  admiral  Dean's, 
a  man  of  braveiy,  who  lost  his  lite  iu  the  service  of  his 
country;  col.  Hump.  Mack  worth's;  sir  William  Constable's; 
col.  Boscawen's,  a  Cornish  gentleuian,  of  a  family  distin- 
guished by  its  constant  attachment  to  liberty,  and  flourish- 
ing in  great  reputation,  by  the  well  known  exploits  of  the 
admiral  of  that  name;  and  many  others  too  long  to  he  here 
mentioned.  Such  was  the  politeness  and  humanity  intro- 
duced by  the  Restoration! 

'^  Dunkirk  was  immediately  put  in  possession  of  the 
protector.]  France  and  England  had  been  but  on  iodiffer- 
ent  terms.  Bourdeaux  had  arrived  iu  London,  and  entered 
on  a  negotiation  for  peace.  He  aiet  with  various  difficul- 
ties and  delays;  and  during  the  treaty,  news  arrived  that  an 
embargo  was  laid  on  the  English,  in  the  pons  of  France. 
This  was  by  way  of  reprisal  for  some  hostile  acts  said  to  be 
done  by  them  on  ihe  subjects  and  possessions  of  that  crown. 
Hereupon  the  treaty  was  at  a  stand,  and  Cromwell  refused 
absolutely  to  conclude  on  any  thing  till  the  embargo  was 
taken  off.  The  French  were  forced  to  comply,  and  great 
was  the  joy  expressed  by  them  for  the  peace.  Cardinal 
Mazarine,  in  a  letter  to  Bourdeaux,  dated  Paris,  December 
8,  1635,  N.  S.  writes  as  follows.  "  You  will  understand 
by  monsieur  de  Briennc  all  the  rejoicings  that  were  made 
here  for  the  peace.     I  will  pnly  tell  you,  that  amongst  other 

*  Regitter  and  Chronicle,  p,53G.  fiil>  Load.  17S8.  >  Bk«mphia 
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— Such  were  the  actions  of  Crom- 


signs  of  joy,  the  king  hath  ordered  all  the  guns  to  be 
discharged  generally  in  all  the  frontier  places  of  tliis  king- 
dom;  a  thing  which  was  never  done;  and  likewise  his 
majesty  will  have  me  to  have  the  honor  In  ciitertam  hiin  t« 
day  to  dinner  in  publick,  and  jyu  may  believe  we  shall  not 
forget  to  remember  in  a  solemn  manner,  the  health  of  the 
lord  prolector\"  After  this,  in  ibe  year  l(iJ7,  a  league 
offciiaivc  and  defensive  against  Spain,  was  made  betwjeen 
Fiance  and  England:  by  which  the  protector  engaged  to 
send  six  ihonsand  foot  into  Fkuders,  on  condition  that  the 
French  should  undertake  the  siege  of  Mardyke,  Gravelin,  or 
Dunkirk,  and  that  if  either  of  the  two  iormer  places  were 
first  talien,  it  sliould  be  put  into  bis  hands,  to  be  ai  a 
hostage  till  he  should  be  made  master  of  Dunkirk,  which  he 
was  to  keip,  restoring  the  other  to  France''.  These  troops 
were  sent  into  Flanders  at  thejoint  expeuce  of  the  contract- 
ing powers,  but  on  their  landing  were  token  into  French 
pay,  and  took  place  of  all  the  regiments  of  Turenne's  army, 
save  the  two  old  regiments  of  guards'.  Mardjke  the 
first  campaign  being  taken,  was  delivered  up  to  the  English, 
who  greatly  complained  of  their  being  ill  used  by  the 
French,  in  respect  of  provisions.  Cromwell  was  ill  pleased 
that  Dunkirk  had  not  been  besieged  instead  of  Mardyke, 
and  tlicrefore  peremptorily  insisted  on  its  being  undertaken 
early  in  the  year  1658.  Mazmine  durst  not  refuse.  Tu- 
renne  had  orders  to  invest  it.  He  obeyed,  and  was  soon 
joined  by  the  English  forces.  Lockhart,  the  English  am- 
bassador, had  the  command  in  chief  of  these,  under  whom 
was  Morgan,  an  officer  of  great  bravery  and  experience. 
The  Spaniards,  on  hearing  of  the  siege,  marched  to  raise 
it.  This  produced  a  battle,  in  which  the  victory  fell 
to  the  allied  army,  and  Dunkirk  surrendered  on  conditions. 
The  next  day  Lewis  XIV.  and  all  his  court  entered  trism- 
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well  abroad; — actions  which  drew  the  eye  of 

phantly  into  the  town,  and  then  delivered  it  up,  according 

to  treaty,  to  the   English,  June  15,  1658,  O.  S. Thua 

had  Oliver  his  desire,  of  obtaining  a  footing  on  the  conti- 
nent, at  the  expence  almost  wholly  of  France.  Lockhart 
in  his  letter  to  Thurloe,  written  the  day  before  Dunkirk 
was  delivered  into  hia  hands,  has  the  following  expressions. 
"  To  morrow  before  five  of  the  clock  at  night,  bis  high- 
nesi's   forces   under  my   command,    will   be  possessed   of 

Dunkirk. 1    have   a  great   many   disputes   with  the 

cardinal,  about  several  things.  1  have  agreetl  he  shall  have 
all  the  cannon  in  the  town,  that  have  the  armes  of  France 
upon  them;  but  some  other  things,  concerning  shipping 
in  the  harbor,  and  the  quartering  the  French  guards,  and 
lodging  the  chief  officers  of  the  army,  is  yett  in  contro- 
versie;  neverlhelesse  I  must  say,  I  find  him  willing  to 
hear  reason;  and  though  the  gcneralliiy  of  court  and 
arms  are  even  mad  to  see  themselves  part  with  what 
they  call  un  si  bon  morceaii,  or  so  delicatl  a  bit,  yet  he 
is  still  constant  to  his  promises,  and  seems  to  be  as 
glad  in  the  general!  (notwithstanding  our  differences  in 
little  particulars)  to  give  this  place  to  his  highness,  as 
I  can  he  to  receive  it.  The  king  is  also  exceeding 
oblyging  and   civil,  and  hath  more   trew    worth    in   him 

than    I   could  have   imagined'." From   this   letter,  it 

demonstrably  appears  that  the  following  anecdote  of  Dr. 
Wehvood's,  though  confidently  delivered,  and  frequent- 
ly, from  him,  repeated,  is  an  absolute  fiction.  "  There 
was  an  article,"  says  he,  "between  France  and  the  pro- 
tector, that  if  Dunkirk  came  to  be  taken,  it  should  im- 
mediately be  delivered  up  to  the  English ;  and  his  ambassa- 
dor Lockhart  had  orders  to  take  possession  of  it  accord- 
ingly. When  the  French  army  being  joined  with  the 
English  auxiliaries,  was  in  its  march  to  invest  the  town, 
Cromwell  sent  one  morning   for  the  French  ambassador  to 
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by-standers,  and   procured  him  an  extraordi- 
nary renown! To  these  we  must  add   his 

deeds  of  real  merit,  and  worthy  of  the  highest 

Whitehall,  and  ^'upbraided  him  publicly  for  his  master's  de- 
signed breach  of  promise  in  giving  secret  orders   to  the 
French  general  to  keep  possession  of  Dunkirk^  in  case  it 
was  taken,  contrary  to  the  treaty  between  them.    The  am- 
bassador protested  he  knew  nothing  of  the  matter,  as  indeed 
he  did  not,  and  begged  leave  to  assure  him  that  there  was 
no  such  thing  thought  of.    Upon  which  Cromwell  pulling 
a  paper  out  of  his  pocket.  Here  (says  he)  is  a  copy  of  the 
cardinal's  order :  and  I  desire  you  to  dispatch  immediately 
an  express  to  let  him  know,  that  I  am  not  to  be  imposed 
upon;  and  that  if  he  deliver  not  up  the  keys  of  the  town  of 
Dunkirk  to  Lockhart  widiin  an  hour  after  it  shall  be  taken, 
tell  him  I'll  come  in  person,  and  demand  them  at  the  gates 
of  Paris.    There  were  but  four  persons  said  to  be  privy  to 
the  order,  the  queen  mother,  the  cardinal,  the  mareschal 
de  Turenne,  and  a  secretary,  whose  name  it  is  not  fit  at 
this  lime  to  mention.     The  cardinal  for  a  long  time  blamed 
the  queen,  as  if  she  might  possibly  have  blabbed  it  out  to 
some  of  her  women  :  whereas  it  was  found  after,  the  secre* 
tary's  death,  that  he  had  kept  a  secret  correspondence  with 
Cromwell    for   several  years;    and    therefore  it  was  not 
doubted  but  he  had  sent  him  the  copy  of  the  order  above- 
mentioned  *."    What  invention !    What  falsehood !    Excel- 
lent is  the  use  of  state  papers,  were  it  only  to  detect  such 

hasty,  credulous,  positive  writers. Burnet  tells  us, '^  The 

trade  of  England  suffered  more  in  this,  than  in  any  former 
war  V'  and  Puffendorf,  if  I  remember  right,  says,  1500 
ships  were  taken  by  the  Spaniards.  It  is  not  improbable. 
The  commerce  of  England  was  at  a  greater  height  now  than 
formerly..  And  the  Spaniards  by  the  loss  they  had  sus- 
t»ned,  were  incapable  of  making  any  head,  unless  by  pri- 
vateering,  whereby  indeed  the  merchants  of  England  could 

•  Memoirs,  p.  96.  12mo.  Lond.  1736.  *  Vol.  !•  \jA\^» 
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praise,  viii.  his  interposition  in  behalf  of  the 
Vaudois  ",  when  under  persecution  from  their 
sovereign  on    account  of   their  religion,    and 

not  but  be  sufferers.  Tills  always  will  be  the  case  of  a  com- 
Hierdal  naiion,  wlih  superior  force,  braving  her  cneinics, 
and  blocking  up,  or  destroying  tbeir  fleets.  However,  in 
Gucli  a  case,  tbe  merchants,  as  sufferers,  must  have  leave  to 
complain, 

^'  His  iuierposition  in  behalf  of  tbe  Vaudois,  &c.]  If 
protcstanliBiii  Has  merely  an hntred  of  the  pope;  if  ii con- 
sisted hardy  in  receiving  the  communion  in  both  kinds,  or 
chantinji;  Clement  Marot's,  or  our  Siernhofd's  old  psalms, 
it  would  justly  be  liable  to  tlie  ridicule  and  contempt  with 
which  it  has  been  treated,  of  late,  by  some  men  of  genius'. 
Or  if  indeed  it  tended  to  destroy  tnonurchical  power*",  to 
subvert  the  laws,    and   throw   all   things    into  confusion; 

princes  would  do  well  to  be  on  tbeir  guard  against  it. 

But  if,  on  the  contrary,  protesiantistn,  as  such,  is  merely 
a  revival  of  the  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  whereby  the  know- 
ledge and  worship  of  the  one  true  God  of  the  universe  was 
established,  and  piety  and  virtue,  in  tbeir  full  extent,  re- 
comuieudedj  and  commanded,  under  the  sanctions  of  rewards 
and  punishments  in  another  world:  if  this  religion  is 
simple,  intelligible,  friendly,  and  benevolent,  and  void  of 
every  thing  to  amu^e  or  corrupt,  then  it  is  worthy  of  esteem. 
What  is  the  real  slate  of  the  case,  those  only  are  judge* 
who  are  well  versed  in  the  writings  of  the  New  Teslararat, 
which  the  authors  above  referred  to,  I  presume,  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be.  One  strong  presumption,  however,  in  favour  of 
protestantism  is,  its  being  the  constant  object  of  the  hatred 
of  those  kings  and  priests  who  delight  to  trample  under 
foot,  tbe  liberties  of  mankind,  and  render  all  subject  to 
their  own  wicked  wills.  A  doctrine  of  liberty  can  ill  be 
digested   by   men    seaeible  of   designs   subversive   of  it* 

*  See  Memoirt  of  the  Hoiifc  of  Brandenburg,  p.  I4i.  *  See  Vult>ire'i 

Age  of  Lewi*  XIV..  Tol,  II.  p.  ISU. 
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the  generous  relief  he  afforded  them  in  their 


lave  arisen  the  persecutions  of  protestants,  and  in  this 
light  haye  they,  I  think,  generally  been  viewed.  Almost  every 
ivhere,  when  in  power,  have  ^e  ruling  ecclesiastics  stirred 
up  princes,  to  crash  and  extirpate  a  race  of  men  who  coni- 
stantiy  oppose  themselves  to  their  designs.  The  Vandois, 
who  long  before  Luther's  time  (perhaps  from  the  first  ages 
of  Christianity)  had  entertained  opinions  contrary  tothos€ 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  and  were  for  the  most  part  a  plain 
honest,  well-meaning  kind  of  men,  (that  had  been  craelly 
used  for  their  opinions  only)  ^'  had  now  a  new  persecution 
raised  against  them  by  the  dnke  of  Savoy.  So  CromweU 
sent  to  Mazarine  desiring  him  to  put  a  stop  to  that ;  iddtog 
that  b^  knew  well  they  had  that  duke  in  their  po\teiv  Kid 
could  restrain  him  a^  they  pleased :  and  if  they  did  not^.  hi 
must  presently  break  with  them.  Mazarine  objected  to  this 
as  unreasonable:  he  promised  to  do  good  offices;  bat  he 
could  not  be  obliged  to  answer  for  the  effects  they  might 
have.  This  did  not  satisfy  Cromwell :  so  they  obliged  the 
duke  of  Savoy  to  put  a  Hop  to  that  unjust  ftury :  and  Cnom* 
well  raised  a  great  sum  for  the  Vaudois,  and  sent  over  Mor^ 
land  to  settle  all  their  cQuoerns,  and  to  supply  all  their 

losses  V Mr.   (afterwards  Sir    Samuel)   Mprland,    has 

written  '^  The  History  of  the  Evangelical  Churches  of  the 
valleys  ot  Pi^emoot:''  Iq  which,  among  other  tbiiQgs,  i$ 
"  a  most  naked  ami  punciual  relation  of  the  late  bloody 
massacre,  1606,  and  a  narrative  of  all  the  following  trans^ 
actions  to  the  year  of  our  Losrd  l65aV'  From  authentic 
papers  in  this  book,  it  appears  that  the  protestaots  under 
the  protection  of  edicts,  confirmed  the  preceding  year  by 
their  sovereign,  and  guilty  of  no  crime,  were,  by  an  order, 
dated  January  25,  1655,  obliged  to  quit  houses  and  estates, 
within  three  days,  upon  pain  of  death,  in  case  tbey  did  no« 
make  it  appear  that  they  were  become  Catholics  within 
twenty  days.    This,  though  in  the  depth  of  winter,  old  and 

•  Burnet,  toI.  L  p.  120.  ^  Folio,  Indon,  1658. 
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distresses   and    sufterings.    This    (wiUi    very 

young  complied  with.  Soon  after,  a  body  of  troops  Was 
sent  into  tiie  villages  and  districts  of  these  unhappy  crea- 
tnres,  who  piunderiug  and  spoiling  every  thing  that  came 
in  their  way,  provoked  the  sufferers  who  had  notice  of  it  so 
much,  that  they  stood  up  in  their  owndefence,  and  put  to 
flight  their  persecutors.  Orders  hereupon  were  given  to 
afford  no  quarter.  In  consequence  hereof  a  terrible  scene 
was  exhibited.  The  utmost  cruelties  were  exercised  upon 
persons  of  every  age,  sex  and  condition.  Hanging,  burn- 
ing, dismembering,  ravishing,  and  every  barbarous  and  cruel 
punishment,  the  most  diabolic  imagination  could  invent 
was  inflicted  on  them.  The  Swiss  protestant  cantons, 
alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  interposed  with  the  duke  of 
Savoy,  in  behalf  of  these  his  much  wronged  subjects.  But 
in  vain.  They  had  little  attention  paid  to  them,  and  were 
out  of  hopes  of  procuring  any  redress. The  news  how- 
ever reaching  Cromwell,  "  He  was  so  deeply  affected  with 
the  poor  people's  calamities,  that  he  was  often  heard  to  say, 
that  it  lay  as  near,  or  rather  nearer  his  heart,  than  if  it  had 
concerned  his  nearest  and  dearest  relations  in  the  world. 
Neither  indeed  were  the  effects  of  his  charity  and  Christian 
compassion,  at  ali  inferiour  to  those  his  zealous,  earnest, and 
palhetick  expressions'."  He  immediately  ordered  a  collec- 
tion through  the  kingdom  for  a  supply  of  their  necessities, 
which,  through  the  innate  generosity  of  the  English, 
amounted  to  the  sum  of  thirty-eight  tliousand,  ninety-seven 
pounds,  seven  shillings  and  three-pence  ^  The  protector 
contributed  towaids  this,  out  of  his  own  pocket,  two  thou- 


•Morland,  y.  552.  ''  CroinweU's  advtTSarica,  wlio  sluck  at  notbinB  tu 

blackpn  bim,  had  the  boldnejs  to  affirm,  "  Thai  niosl  of  tbit  monf  y,  which  ksj 
collected  for  this  purpose,  was  retumrd,  and  applied  to  the  levying  of  s  bodyet 
SffitB,  to  be  brouglit  over  to  coatroul  the  army,  and  rnluue  thepcopls  taasitn- 
pliril  ofcedienCB  to  hig  government." — Letter  from  a  true  and  lanful  Member  of 
Parliamert,  p.  56.  This  is  a  ridicnloua  tale,  and  kbnudantly  confuted  bv  Mor- 
laad'i  accounts,  in  vhich  the  distribution  of  the  charitr  appears  to  have  been 


lestly  and  eiDCtlymadc. 
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many  other  instances  which  might  be  men- 
sand  pounds  *. Our  forefathers,  we  see,  were  not  wholly 

unacquainted  with  that  spirit,  which  the  present  age,  with 
some  reason,  values  itself  so  much  upon.    With  this  libera- 
lity, however,  Cromwell  did  not  rest  satisfied.    He  imme- 
diately writ  to  the  kings  of  Sweden  and  Denmark,  to  the 
States-General,  and  the  protestant  Swiss  cantons,  r^uest- 
ing  them  to  use  their  interposition  in  behalf  of  their  per- 
secuted brethren,  and  declaring  that  if  it  should  prove  in- 
effectual, that  he  was  ready   to  advise  with  them  about 
such  means  as  might  be  most  conducing  to  their  redress 
and  relief^.    Aiid  that  he  might  in  the  most   powerful 
manner  effect  it,  he  gave  orders  to  Mr.  Morland,  May  23, 
1555,  to  prepare  himself,  ^'  in  order  to  carry  a  message 
from  his  highness  to  the  duke  of  Savoy,  to  intreat  him  to 
recal  that  merciless  edict,  and  to  restore  the  remnant  of 
hk  poor  distressed  subjects  to  their  antient  liberties  and 
haoitations;  as  likewise  in  his  way  to  deliver  a  letter  from 
his  highness  to  the  king  of  France,  to  soUicit  his  majesty  to 
'  lemploy  his  power  and  interest  with  the  duke  for  ibe  same 
purpose."    The   orders  were  soon  obeyed.    The  letter  to 
the  French  king  was  delivered,  who  returned  an  answer 
very  respectful ;  containing  assurances  of  his  having  already 
mediated  in  behalf  of  the  protestants  in  Piedmont,  and  that 
he,  would  still  continue  so  to  do.    To  this  was  added,  that 
he  had  grounds  to  hope,  that  his  mediation  would  not  be 
unprofitable.    Morland  then  proceeded  on  to  Turin,  where, 
after  being  nobly  entertained,  he  had  audience  of  the  duke 
of  Savoy,  in  the  presence  of  Madame  Royale,  his  mother. 
Hei^,  in  a  very  eloquent  an^  pathetic  speech,  he  lamented 
the  unheard-of  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  duke's  protestant 
subjects,  and  said  every  thing  to  move  him  to  compassion. 
After  this  the  protector's  letter  was  delivered  on  the  same 
subject.      Madame    Royale^   hereupon  told  the  English 


*  Morland,  p.  588.  ^  Id.  p.  554.  562. 

^  The  duke  was  young,  and  under  the  tuition  of  hit  mother* 
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tioned  of  liis  concern  for  the  pi'otestant  inter- 
envoy,  "  That  as  on  llie  one  side  she  could  not  but 
extreamiy  applaud  the  9hi<^ular  goodneas  and  charity  of 
his  higlmcss  the  lord  protector  towards  their  sobjecls, 
whose  condition  had  been  represented  to  him  ao  exceeding 
sad  and  lamentflble,  as  she  perceived  by  that  discourse  of 
his;  so  on  the  other  s,ide  she  could  not  but  extreamly 
admire,  that  the  malice  of  men  should  ever  proceed  so  far, 
as  to  cloath  such  fatherlike  and  tender  chnstisements  of  their 
most  lebelHoua  and  insolent  subjects,  with  so  black  and 
ugly  a  character,  to  render  them  thereby  odious  to  all 
neighbouring  princes  and  states,  with  whom  they  so  much 
desired  to  keep  a  good  understanding  and  friendship, 
especially  with  so  great  and  powerful  a  prince  as  his  high- 
ness the  lord  protector;  and  withal!,  she  did  not  doubt, 
hut  that  when  he  should  be  particularly  and  clearly  in- 
formed of  the  truth  of  ail  passages,  he  would  be  so  ftdly 
satisfied  with  the  duke's  proceedings,  that  he  would  not 
give  the  least  countenance  to  those  his  disobedient  sabjects. 
But  however,  for  his  highness's  sake,  they  would  not  only 
freely  pardon  tlieir  rebellious  subjects  for  those  so  heinous 
crimes  which  they  had  committed,  but  also  would  accord 
to  them  auch  priviledges  and  graces,  as  could  not  but  give 
the  lord  protector  a  sufficient  evidence  how  great  a  respect 
they  bare  both  to  his  person  and  mediation'," In  conse- 
quence of  the  protector's  application  to  the  protestant 
princes  and  states,  a  genera!  disposiiion  appeared  to  favour 
theVaudois.  And  very  probable  it  is,  the  court  of  Turin 
would  have  beeu  obUged  not  only  to  have  given  them  a 
pardon,  but  proper  security  for  the  enjoyment  of  their 
reiigioQ  and  iiberties.  Unhappiiy,  they  were  too  hasty 
in  procuring  themselves  a  little  ease.  For  while  the  Dutch 
ambassador  was  on  his  journey  in  their  behalf,  and  Oliver 
bad  sent  two  persons  to  join  with  Morland  in  negotiating  a 
peace,  a   treaty  was  concluded  by  means  of  the  French 

■  MoHnnd,  p,  575. 
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ambassador  Scryient^  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  Swiss 
Protestant  Cantons;  a.  treaty  specious  in  appearance,  but 

productive  of  many  woes. Cromwell,  however,  ceased 

not  to  take  care  of  the  interest  of  those  poor  people.  For 
understanding  that  they  were  still  oppressed  in  many 
instances,  though  a  stop  was  put  to  the  massacres  and 
other  notorious  acts  of  violence,  lie  sent  a  letter  to  Lock- 
hart,  his  ambassador  at  the  court  of  France,  dated  May  26, 
1658,  in  which  he  desires  him,  "  To  redouble  his  instances 
with  the  French  king,  in  such  pathetick  and  affectionate 
expressions,  as  may  be  in  tfome  measure  suitable  to  the 
greatness  of  their  present  sufferings  and  grievances,  which 

(the  truth  is,  says  he)  are  almost  inexpressible/' In  this 

letter  is  contained  a  list  of  their  grievances,  whereof  Lock- 
h<irt  is  ordered  to  make  his  majesty  thoroughly  sensible,  and 
to  persuade  him  to  give  speedy  and  effectual  orders  to  his 
ambassador,  who  resides  in  the  duke's  .court,  to.  act  vigor- 
ously in  their  behalf*. — ^This  detail  plainly  shews  the  little 
exactness  there  is  in  the  above-cited  passage  from  Burnet, 

It  is  not  impossible  however,  if  Cromwell  had  lived 

a  little  longer,  he  would  have  fully  carried  his  point  with 
regard  to  these  men;  bis  connections  and  influence  ia 
France  being  about  this  time  at  their  height. — I  will  add 
one  relation  more  on  this  subject  from  Clarendon,  a  relation 
hononrable  indeed  to  Cromwell,  though  I  am  afraid  not 
much  to  be  depended  on;  as  no  traces,  except  of  the 
tumult,  are  to  be  found  in  Lockhart's  letters.——"  In  the 
city  of  Nismes^  which  is  one  of  the  fairest  in  the  provinpe 
of  Languedoc,  and  where  those  of  the  religion  do  most 
abound,  there  was  a  great  faction  at  that  season  when  the 
consuls  (who  arc  the  chief  magistrates)  were  to  be  chosen. 
Those  of  the  reformed  religion  had  the  confidence  to  set  up 
one  of  themselves  for  that  magistracy ;  which  they  of  the 
Roman  religion  resolved  to  oppose  with  all  their  power. 
The  dissention  between  them  made  so  much  noise,  that  the 
intendant  of  the  province,  who  is  tbe  supream  minister  im 

•  Morland,  p.  697,,  dT  sej, 
VOL.  XlF»  ©  d 
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all  civil  affairs  throughout  the  whole  province,  went  thithei 
to  prevent  any  disorder  that  might  happen.     When  the  day 
of  election  came,  those  of  the  religion  possessed  themselves 
with  many  armed  men  of  the  TowaJiouse>  where  the  elec- 
tion was  to  be  made.    The  magistrates  sent  to  know  what 
their  meaning  was;  to  which  they  answered,  *  They  were 
there  to  give  their  voices  for  the  choice  of  the  new  consuls, 
and  to  be  sure   that  the  election  was  fairly  made.'    The 
bishop  of  the  city,  the  intendant  of  the  province,  with  all 
the  ofloicers  of  the  church,  and  the  present  magistrates  of 
the  town^  went  together  in  their  robes  to  be  present  at  the 
election,  without  any  suspicion  that  there  would  be  any 
force  used.    When  they  came  near  the  gate  of  the  Town- 
house,  which  was    shut,   and    they    supposed   would  be 
opened  when  they  came,  they  within  poured  out  a  volley 
of  musket  shot  upon   them,  by  which  the  dean  of  the 
church,  and  two  or  three  of  the  magistrates  of  the  town, 
were  killed  upon  the  place,  and  very  many  others  wounded; 
whereof  some  died  shortly  after.     In  this  confusion,  the 
magistrates  put  themselves  into  as  good  a  posture  to  de- 
fend themselves  as  they  could,   without  any  purpose  of 
offending  the  others,  till  they  should  be  better  provided; 
in  order  to  which  they  sent  an  express  to  the  court  with  a 
plain  relation  of  the  whole  matter  of  fact;  and  that  there 
appeared  to  be  no  manner  of  combination  with  those  of  die 
religion  in  other  places  of  the  province,  but  that  k  was  an 
insolence  in  those  of  the  place,  upon  the  presumptioD  of 
their  great  numbers,  which  were  little  inferiour  to  those  of 
the  catholics.    The  courts  was  glad  of  the  occasion,  and 
resolved  that  this  provocation,  in  which  other  places  were 
not  involved,    and   which   nobody   could   excuse,    should 
warrant  all  kinds   of  severity  in   that  city,  even  to  the 
pulling  down  their  temples,  and  expelling  many  of  them 
for  ever  out  of  the  city;  which,  with  the  execution  and 
forfeiture  of  many  of  the  principal  persons,  would  be  a 
general  mortification  to  all  of  the  religion  in  France,  with 
whom  they  were  heartily  offended ;  and  a  part  of  the  army 
was  forthwith  ordered  to  march  towpirds   Nismes,  to  see 
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est,  and  the  protection  he  always  granted  it) 

this  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour.  Those  of  the  religioa 
in  the  town,  were  quickly  sensible  into  what  condition 
they  had  brought  themselves;  and  sent,  with  all  possible 
submission^  to  the  magistrates  to  excuse  themselves,  and 
to  impute  what  had  been  done  to  the  rashness  of  particular 
men,  who  had  no  order  for  what  they  did. 

"  The  magistrates  answered,  that  they  were  glad  they 
were  sensible  of  their  miscarriage;  but  that  they  could  say 
nothing  upon  the  subject,  till  the  king's  pleasure  should  be 
known;  to  whom  they  had  sent  a  fall  relation  of  all  that 
had  passed.  The  others  very  well  knew  what  the  king's 
pleasure  would  be,  and  forthwith  sent  an  express,  one 
Moulins,  who  had  lived  many  years  in  that  place,  and  in 
Montpelier,  to  Cromwell,  to  desire  his  protection  and  inter- 
position. The  express  made  so  much  haste,  and  found  so 
good  a  reception  the  first  hour  he  came,  that  Cromwell, 
after  he  bad  received  the  whole  account,  bad  him  refresh 
himself  after  so  long  a  journey,  and  he  would  take  such 
care  of  his  business,  that  by  the  t;jime  he  came  to  Paris  he 
should  find  it  dispatched;  and  that  night,  sent  away  another 
messenger  to  his  embassador  Lockhart;  who,  by  the  time 
Moulins  came  thither,  had  so  hr  prevailed  with  the  cardi- 
nal, that  orders  were  sent  to  stop  the  troops,  which  were 
upon  their  march  to  Nismes;  and,  within  few  days  after, 
Moulins  returned  with  a  full  pardon,  and  amnesty  from  the 
king,  under  the  great  seal  of  France,  so  fully  confirmed 
with  all  circumstances,  that  there  was  never  farther  mentioa 
made  of  it,  but  all  things  passed  as  if  there  had  never  beeu 
any  such  thing.  So  that  no  body  can  wonder,  that  his 
memory  remains  still  in  those  parts,  and  with  those  people, 

in  great  veneration*." 1    will   not  vouch,   as  I  hinted 

above,  for  the  truth  of  this  relation.  It  is  certain  the  be- 
haviour of  the  protestants  is  misrepresented,  as  will  appear 
from  the  following  passage  of  Lockhart's  to  Thurloe,  dated 

*  darendon,  vol.  VJ*  p.  651. 
Dd2 
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yielded  just  matter  of  praise  to  his  admireri^  ^, 

Paris,  Janaarj  12,  165S,  N.  S. "  Wee  were  yesterday 

alarmed  with  ill  news  from  Nismes,  one  of  the  most  con- 
siderable cities  of  the  protestants.  It  was  reported,  that 
they  and  the  Roman  catholicks  had  been  by  the  ears,  and 
that  much  blood  had  been  shed.  Their  courier  arrived  thia 
morning,  and  informs,  there  hath  been  some  dispute  upon 
the  account,  that  the  governor,  by  the  instigation  of  tl>eir 
bishops,  would  have  deprived  the  citizens  of  their  privi- 
ledge  of  choosing  their  magistrates:  the  catholicks,  asr 
well  as  the  protestants,  opposed  the  governor,  who  had 
armed  the  garrison  against  this  town.  There  is  not  above 
half  a  score  killed  of  the  garrison,  and  the  chief  of  the 
protestants  saved  the  bishop's  and  governor's  life*/*  How 
different  this  from  Clarendon!  It  is  strange  he  never  could 
adhere  to  truth  in  his  narratives  ! 

^'  This  yielded  just  matter  of  praise  to  his  adinirers,  &c.] 
Let  us  hear  Mr.  Morland,  a  gentleman,  a  scholar,  and  a 
close  observer  of  the  actions  of  the  protector.  In  his  dedi- 
cation of  the  book,  so  much  made  use  of  in  the  preceding 
note,  addressing  himself  to  Oliver,  be  speaks  as  follows. 
"  It  is  an  observation  of  that  excellent  prince,  the  duke  of 
Rohan,  that  the  interest  of  the  chief  magistrate  of  England 
is,  by  all  mejins  to  become  head  of  tlie  reformed  party 
throughout  Europe;  and  it  is  your  highness's  glory  and 
crown,  that  you  have  formed  all  your  counsels  in  order 
thereunto,  and  laying  aside  all  other  reasons  of  state,  have 
adhered  only  to  this,  that  your  own  interest  may  appear  one 
and  the  same  with  the  universal  interest  of  the  evangelical 
churches  in  their  respective  nations.  The  piety  of  which 
resolution  the  Lord  himself  hath  born  witness  to,  by  a  con- 
tinued series  of  wonderful  providences  and  heavenly  bene- 
dictions tliat  have  always  accompanied  you  in  your  most 
honourable  and  heroic  enterprizcs;  whereas  those  other 
princes  that  went  before  you,  who  had  little  regard  in  the 

•  Thurloe,  vol.  VI.  p.  TZT.- 
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and  has  accordingly  been  celebrated  by  them. 

administration  of  their  government,  either  to  the  honefit 
maxims  of  haman  policy,  or  to  the  wholesome  rules  of  the 
holy  Scriptures  (which  they  ought  to  have  bound  about 
their  necks,  and  to  have  graven  on  the  tables  of  their  hearts) 
but  miserably  spent  the  best  of  their  powerful  interests,  and 
precious  taints,  in  persecuting  tender  consciences  in  their 
own  dominions,  and  most  treacherously  betraying  the  pro- 
testant  cause  in  Germany,  France,  and  other  countries,  did 
at  last,  to  their  great  astonishment,  even  in  the  height  of 
those  their  oppressions,  and  in  the  midst  of  all  their  jolli- 
ties, behold  with  their  eyes  a  Mene  Tekel  upon  the  walls  of 
their  palaces  and  banquetting  houses,  and  of  late  years  in 
all  the  branches  of  their  families  have  tasted  the  bitter  fruits 
of  their  own  unrighteous  doings.  This  is  a  doom  which 
was  long  since  pronounced  against  them  by  the  most  pious 
pastors  and  professors  of  foreign  churches,  who  oft-times 
heretofore  have  been  heard  to  say.  That  God  would  one  day 
render  a  recompence  to  that  house  for  all  their  perfidious 
dealings  towards  his  poor  servants,  and  now  many  of  those 
godly  men,  who  have  lived  to  see  the  execution  of  those  his 
righteous  judgments,  considering  on  the  other  side  the 
wonderful  passages  of  divine  providence  leading  the  way  to 
the  extirpation  of  that  family,  and  to  the  placing  of  your 
highness  in  the  princely  dignity,  have  of  late  frequently 
declared  (as  1  myself  have  been  divers  times  au  ear  witness) 
with  tears  of  joy  in  their  eyes,  that  they  looked  on  you  as  a 
man  miraculously  raised  up  by  God,  and  endowed  with  an 
extraordinary  spirit  of  wisdom  and  courage,  to  pledd  the 
cause  of  his  afflicted  ones  against  the  mighty,  that  they 
may  no  more  oppress.  Who  is  there  so  ignorant  in  these 
our  days  who  knows  not,  that  all  the  peace,  tranquillity, 
and  priviledges,  which  those  of  the  reformed  religion  en- 
joy at  present  in  any  part  of  the  European  world,  does  some 
way  or  other  own  your  patronage  and  protection  ?  4nd 
who  is  there  Fikewise  that  knows  not  that  when  first  you 
w^re  called  forth  in  the  view  of  the  world,  and  singled  out 
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Let  us  now  take  a  view  of  Cromwell's 

• 

as  a  chosen  instrument  to  go  forth  to  help  the  Lord  against 
the  mighty,  and  to  figlit  his  battles   against  the  great  per- 
secutors, the  estate  and  condition  of  the  church  militant 
was  but  at  a  very  low  ebb  r     The  mighty  floods  of  popery 
and  atheism  were  broken  in  upon  the  isles  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  the   poor  protestants  in  all   other   parts 
were   even  sinking  down  under  the  heavy   burthens  laid 
upon  their   shoulders   by   those  cruel   task-masters  of  the 
church  of    Rome;    yea,    the   plowers   were  almost  every 
where  plowing  and  making  long  furrows  upon  the  backs  of 
the  faithful  ones  in  all  the  quarters  and  corners  of  their 
habitations!     It  was  a  time  when  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
took  crafty  coiinsel  together  against  his  people,  and  were 
confederate   against  his  hidden    ones  (the  tabernacles  of 
Edom  and  the  Ishmaelites!    Amaleck  and  the  Philistines, 
with  thjem  that  dwell  at  Tyre !)  they   said  one  to  another, 
Come  and  let  us  cut  them  off  from  being  a  people,  that  so 
their  name  may  be  had  no  more  in  remembrance.     And  the 
truth  is,  they  had  undoubtedly  compassed  their  hellish  de- 
signs, had  not  the  sliepherd  of  Israel  awoke  as  a  man  out 
of  sleep,  and  found  out  a  man  (1  mean  your  liighness)  to 
stand  in  the  gap,  girding  you  with  strength  unto  the  battle, 
and  putting  his  own  sword  into  your  hand,  to  smite  those 
his  enemies  in  the  hinder  parts,  and  put  them  to  a  perpe- 
tual reproach  *.'* 

This  application  of  ancient  names  of  Gentile^  and  ido- 
latrous nations,  to  the  Romish  church,  and  the  opinion  so 
publicly  avowed  of  Cromweirs  being  raised  up  by  Provi- 
dence to  defend  God's  true  church,  and  confound  its  ene- 
mies: these  things,  I  say,  render  probable  the  conjecture 
of  a  very  learned  and  judicious  friend,  that  Milton  intended 
some  lines  in  his  Samson  Agonistes,   should  be  applied  to 

•  Morland's  Dedication  to  his  History  of  the  Churches  of  Piemont,  p.  2. 
*  See  Burnet  de  futuri  Judsorum  Restaurationc,  p.  19.  8vo.  Loud.  17"21. 
And  Dr.  Newton  on  the  Prophecies,  voU  III.  p.  378.  8vo.   Lond.  1760. 
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^vernment  at  home,  in  which  there  were 
many  things  truly  laudable.     His   court  was 

Cromwell  and  his  followers,  and  the  national  desertion  of 
his  cause,  his  family,  and  his  friends.  Such  are  the  follow- 
ing, though  mixt  with  a  circumstance  or  two  peculiar  to 
the  history  of  Samson. 

cnoRus. 
In  seeking  just  occasion  to  provoke 
The  Philistine,  thy  country's  enemy, 
Thou  never  wast  remiss,  I  bear  thee  witness ; 
¥et  Israel  stiU  serves  with  all  his  sons. 

SAMSON. 

That  fault  I  take  not  on  me,  but  transfer 

On  Israel's  governors,  and  heads  of  tribes. 

Who  seeing  those  ^eat  acts,  which  Gk)d  had  done 

Singly  by  me  against  their  conquerors. 

Acknowledged  not,  or  .not  at  all  cooflider'd 

Deliverance  ofier'd :  I  on  th'  other  side 

Us'd  no  ambition  to  commend  my. deeds. 

The  deeds  themselves,  though  mute,  spoke  loud  the  doer,  &c.  * 

Had  Judah  that  day  join'd,  or  one  whole  tribe. 
They  had  by  this  possess'd  the  tow'rs  of  Gathy 
Jlnd  lorded  over  them  whom  now  they  serve : 
But  what  more  oft  in  nations  grown  corrupt. 
And  by  their  vices  broaght  to  servitude. 
Than  to  love  bondage  more  than  liberty. 
Bondage  with  ease,  than  strenuous  liberty  | 
And  to  despise,  or  envy,  or  suspect 
Whom  God  hath  of  his  special  favor  rais'd 
As  their  deliverer ;  if  he  ought  begin. 
How  frequent  to  desert  him,  and  at  last 
To  heap  ingratitude  on  worthiest  deeds  **? 
♦    ♦♦*♦*♦*♦* 

•But  I  a  private  person,  whom  my  country 
^  a  league-breaker  gave  up  bound,  pretum'd 
Single  rebellion  and  did  hostile  acts. 
I  was  no  private  but  a  person  rais'd 
With  strength  sufficient  and  command  from  heaven 
^o  free  my  country ;  •  if  their  servile  minds 
Me  their  deliverer  sent  ««^  not  receive. 
But  to  their  masters  gave  nfe  up  for  nought, 
Th' unworthier  they  J  whence  to  this  day  they  serve,  ice* 

•  Statfon  Afonirtes,  v.  «37.  *  W.  ▼.  «««.  *  H.  v.  1208, 
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more  free  from  vice  thaai  the  generality  of  courts 
are  supposed  to  be,  nor  did  he  care  to  comrte- 

Toreturp. We  find  another  of  his  panegyrists  speak- 
ing of  him  in  yet  loftier  terms,  in  the  following  passages. 
"  He  is  not  only  a  refuge  for  good   men,  and  the  very 
sanctuary  of  religion,  not  its  fortresse  only  and  sure  castle 
of  defence;  but  he  hath  his  troops  flying  to  disarm  tyrants 
and  oppressors  ;  his  forces  are  ready  to  march  out  against 
the  storms  and  tempests  of  any  menacing  enemy.    You 
may  see  him  like  a  champion  with  a  great  spirit  and  gaunt- 
let, stalking  forward  like  a  giant  with  lightning  in  his  eyes, 
and  an  all-conquering  look,  stretching  forth  a  brawney  arme 
as  if  he  meant  to  cut  off  a  hundred  thousand  heads  at  a  blow ; 
you  may  see  him  dealing  with  wild  beasts  and  serpents, 
and  how  he  clears  the  coast  amidst  a  company  of  devils: 
how  he  makes  a  lane  throogh  them,  and  opens  a  passage 
for  God's   people  through    all    hazards    and    difficulties, 
amidst  all  the  gloomy   powers   and  principalities  of  dark* 
nesse.     You  may  see  angels  heading  his  weapons,  and  his 
lances  sent  him  from  heaven  :  his  graces  aie  all  zealous  to 
be  serviceable  in  the  advancement   and    guardianship  of 
the  true   protestant  interest*."     In  such  strains  were  these 
generous  actions  spoken  of  ill  his  own  times!-: The  fol- 
lowing wish  of  a  very  modern  writer  will   be  deemed  per- 
haps equally  as  honourable  to  the  memory  of  Cromwell. 
It  is  put  into  the  mouth  of  Burnet  just  after  the  revolution. 
'*0h!^'  says  he,  "that   I   might  see  the  day,   when  our 
deliverer  [William  III.]  shall  become,  what  a  bold  usurper 
nobly  figured  to  himself  in  the  middle  of  this  century,  the 
soul  and  conductor  of   the  protestant    cause  through   all 
Europe!  and,  that  as  Rome  hath  hitherto  been  the  centre 
of  slavish  impositions  j^nd  antichristian  politicks,  the  court 
of  England  may  henceforth  be   the  constant  refuge  and 
asylum  of  fainting  liberty  and/eligion**." 

•  The  unparalleled  Monarch,  p.  14.  12ma  Lond.  16.59. 
'    ^  Moral  and  Political  Dialogues,  p.  255.  8ra.  Loud.  17^9. 
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nance  ^'  and  encourage  any  of  profligate  man- 

''  His  court  was  more  free  from  vice,  &c.]  However  it. 
happens,  men  are  generally  prejudiced  against  tlie  moralg 
and  integrity  of  courts.  Perhaps,  it  is  through  ignorance, 
or,  perhaps,  through  prejudice,  or  some  other  cause  equally 
as  unreasonable.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  divines 
and  poets,  historians  and  moralists,  caution  their  readers 
against  the  danger  of  such  places,  and  exhort  them  to  fly 
swiftly  from  their  infection.  And  some  there  have  been, 
long  versed  in  them,  who  have  declared  them  incompatible 
with  virtue  \  Quotations  to  support  these  assertions  would 
be  needless.  Allowances,  however,  ought  to  be  made  for 
the  language  of  declamation,  resentment,  disappointment, 
and  the  heightenings  of  poetical  compositions.  Though, 
after  all,  it  were  well  if  there  was  not  ground,  fully  sufficient 

to  complain, In   this  respect,  however,  as  well  as  many 

others,  the  court  of  the  protector  was  distinguished.  AU 
here  had  an  air  of  sobriety  and  decency :  nothing  of  riot  or 
debauch  was  eeen  or  heard  of.  Cromwell's  own  manners 
were  grave,  and  such  were  the  manners  of  those  around  him, 
though  seasoned,  on  occasion,  with  pomp,  state  and  plea- 
santry. "  What  palace,'^  says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  was 
ever  less  adulterated  than  his?  Nay  in  that  very  place, 
where  pimps  and  panders  were  used  to  trafiique,  and  sport 
in  the  base  revelliags  of  Inst,  there  is  now  sitting  a  religious 
covent  of  our  best  and  most  orthodox  divines ;  and  whereas 
formerly  it  was  very  difficult  to  live  at  court  without  a  pre- 
judice to  religion,  it  is  now  impossible  to  be  a  courtier 
without  it.  Whosoever  looks  now  to  get  preferment  at 
court,  religion  must  be  brought  with  him  instead  of  money 
for  t  place :  here  are  none  of  those  usual  throngs  of  viciousr 
and  debaucht  swash  bucklers,  none  of  those  servile  and  tayl- 
^haking  spaniels,  none  of  those  moe  hair,  linsie-woolsy,  nits 
and  lice  gentlemen^  no  such  changeable  camelious  V*  ■  *  * 

*  See  Whiston's  life,  p.  3,  4.  Bvo.  Lond.  1749.  ^  Unparalleled  Mpsarch, 

.p.  70.. 
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ners, — He   filled   the  benches  with   d,ble  and 

Let  us  add  hereunto  the  testimony  of  an  adversary.  '  "  His 
•  own  court,"  says  he,  "  was  regulated  according  to  a  severe 
discipline;  here  no  drunkard,  nor  whoremaster,  nor  any 
guilty  of  bribery,  was  to  be  found,  without  severe  punish- 
ment*." But  that  we  may  not  rest  wholly  on  words,  we  will 
produce  some  facts  which  will  fully  evince  the  truth  of  the 
text.  The  two  following  passages  are  related  by  Whitlock. 
— *'  Being  now  in  London,  and  hearing  of  the  queen  of 
Sweden's  intention  to  come  into  England,  I  made  it  known 
to  the  protector ;  but  he  would  not  give  her  any  encourage- 
ment ;  he  put  it  all  upon  the  ill  example  she  would  giv^ 
here  by  her  course  of  life,  and  would  not  be  satisfied  by  me 

to  the  contrary. Graef  Hannibal   Sesthead,   a  lord  of 

Denmark,  who  had  married  the  king's  half  sister  there,  and 
been  vice-roy  of  Norway,  but  afterwards  grew  out  of  favour 
with  his  king,  came  into  England  to  see  the  protector,  and 
made  his  applications  to  me,  whom  he  had  been  acquainted 
with  in  Germany.  I  brought  him  to  the  protector,  and  he 
used  him  with  all  courtesy;  he  diired  with  him  several 
.  times,  and  the  protector  was  much  taken  with  his  company; 
he  being  a  very  ingenious  man,  spake  many  languages,  and 
English  perfectly  well,  and  had  been  employed  in  several 
great  charges  and  ambassies,  but  he  was  a  very  debauched 
person ;  which,  when  the  protector  knew,  he  would  not 
admit  him  any  more  into  his  conversation;  and,  not  long 
after,  he  departed  out  of  England  ^f* 

Bishop  Burnet  informs  us,  that  the  earl  of  Orrery  told 
him,  "  That  coming  one  day  to  Cromwell,  during  the  de- 
bates about  his  accepting  the  title  of  king,  and  telling  him 
he  had  been  in  the  city  all  that  day,  CromweU  asked  him 
what  news  he  bad  heard  there :  the  other  answered,  that  he 
w^s  told  he  was  in  treaty  with  the  king,  who  was  to  be  re- 
stored, and  to  marry  his  daughter.  Cromwell  expressing  no 
indignation  at  this,  lord  Orrery  said,  in  the  state  to  which 

'Sates,  p.  191.  ^  Whitlock's  Memorials, p.  599.  627^ 
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honest  judges,  and  caused  ^"^  justice^  for  the 

things  were  brought,  he  saw  not  a  better  expedient :  they 
might  bring  him  in  on  what  terms  they  pleased ;  and  Crom- 
well might  retain  the  same  authcfcijr  be  then  had  with  less 
trouble.  Criiiawell  answered,  the  king  can  never  forgive 
his  father's  blood.  Orrery  said,  he  was  one  of  many  con- 
cerned in  that,  but  he  would  be  alone  in  the  merit  of  restor- 
ing him.  Cromwell  replied,  he  was  so  damnably  debauched 
he  would  undo  us  all;  and  so  -turned  to  another  discourse 

without  any  emotion*." Lady  Mary  Cromwell,  in  a  letter 

written  to  her  brother  Henry  Cromwell,  June  23, 1656,  says, 
that  the  reason  of  her  father's  n#t  embracing  of  the  terms 
offered  by  the  earl  of  Warwick,  in  consideration  of  the 
marriiige  proposed  between  his  grandson  Mr.  Rich,  and 
their  sister  Frances,  for  some  time,  ^*  was  not  so  much  estate 

as  some  private  reasons, which  was  adislik  to  the  young 

person,  which  he  had  from  som  reports  of  his  being  a  visions 
man,  given  to  play  and  such  lik  things,  which  oflBs  was  done 
by  som  that  had  a  mind  to  brak  of  the  match**.*'  The 
reports,  however,  on  c;xamination,  proving  false,  the  match 
was  concluded  with  the  consent  of  the  protector.  These 
passages  sufficiently  evince  the  care  of  Oliver  to  avoid 
giving  even  countenance  to  vice;  and  also  the  regularity  of 
manners  in  those  who  partook  of  his  favour  and  encourage- 
ment. We  may  well  suppose  the  nation  must  be  improved 
in  their  morals  by  such  examples. 

^  He  filled  the  benches  with  able  and  honest  judges,  &c.] 
The  historians  of  all  parties  have,  by  the  notoriety  of  the 
fact,  been  forced  to  pay  this  tribute  of  praise  to  Cromwell. 
I  could  mention  many;  but  will  content  myself  with  the 
authorities  of  Clarendon  and  Coke,  who,  though  of  different 
principles,  were  equally  foes  to  the  government  and  memory 
of  the  protector.  The  former  affirms,  *'  That  in  matters, 
which  did  not  concern  the  life  of  his  jurisdiction,  he  seemed 
to  have  great  reverence  for  the  law,  rarely  interposing  be- 

m 

*  Burnet,  vol.  T.  p.  107.  *»  Thnrloc,  vol.  V.  p.  t4«. 
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most  part,  to  be  equally  and  impartiallj  ad*- 

tween  party  and  party  V  The  latter  assnrcs  us  "That 
Westminster-hall  was  never  replenished  with  more  learned 
and  upright  judges  llull^fcy  him  ;  nor  was  justice  either  in 
law  or  equity,  in  civil  cases,  more  equally  disUfbuted,  where 
he  was  not  a  party  ^''  The  names  of  his  judges,  possibly, 
may  not  be  unacceptable  to  some  readers.  They  were  as 
follows:  the  lord-chief  justices  Glyn  and  S.t.  John;  the 
justices  Warburton,  Newdigate,  Atkins,  Hale,  Windham; 
the  barons  Nicholas,  Parker,  Hill^  The  commissioners  of 
the  great  seal,  at  first  were  the  famous  Mr.  Whitlock,  Wid- 
rington  and  Lenthal ;  afterlRrards  Fiennes,  Lisle  and  Lenthal. 
The  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  still  mention  the  names  of 
some  of  these  persons  with  great  honour.  How  solicitous 
Cromwell  was  to  appoint  the  most  able  and  upright  persons 
to  fill  the  important  posts  of  the  law,  will  best  appear  by 

the  following  quotations. "  Cromwell  seeing  him  (Mr. 

Hale)  possest  of  so  much  practice,  and  he  being  one  of  the 
eminentest  men  of  the  law,  who  was  not  at  all  afraid  of  doing 
his  duty  in  those  critical  times,  resolved  to  take  him  off" 
from  it,  and  raise  him  to  the  bench.  Mr.  Hale  saw  well 
enough  the  snare  laid  for  him,  and  though  he  did  not  much 
consider  the  prejudice  it  would  be  to  himself,  to  exchange 
the  easy  and  safer  profits  he  had  by  his  practice  for  a  judge's 
place  in  the  common  pleas,  which  he  was  required  to  accept 
of,  yet  he  did  deliberate  more  on  the  lawfulness  of  taking  a 
commission  from  usurpers;  but  having  considered  well  of 
this,  he  came  to  be  of  opinion,  that  it  being  absolutely  ne- 
cessary to  have  justice  and  property  kept  up  at  all  times,  it 
was  no  sin  to  take  a  commission  from  usurpers,  if  he  made 
no  declaration  of  his  acknowledging  their  authority,  which 
he  never  did.  He  was  much  urged  to  accept  of  it  by  some 
eminent  men  of  his  own  profession,  who  were  of  the  king*s 

•  Clarendon,  vol.  VI.  p.  650.  *  Detection,  vol.  II.  p.  72.  *  Catakgue 

•f  tlie  Ilukes,  Marquisses,  &c.  with  all  the  honours  that  his  highness  hath  hcstowwl 
since  boi  began  his  government  to  this  prescMt.  By  T.  W.  i.  a.  Tha  Walklcy, 
Svo. 
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ministered. He  sought  out  every  whete  for 

into  of  abilities  ^^  in  order  properly  to  employ 

party,  as  Sir  Orlando  Bridgman,  and  Sir  Geoffery  Palmer; 
and  was  also  satisfied  concerning  the  laAvfulness  of  it,  by  the 
resolution  of  some  famous  divines,  in  particular  Dr.  Sheldon, 
and  J)r.  Henchman,  who  were  afterwards  promoted  to  the 
sees  of  Canterbury  and  London.  To  these  were  added  the 
importunities  of  all  his  friends^  who  thought^  that  in  a  time 
of  so  much  danger  and  oppression,  it  might  be  no  small 
security  to  the  nation,  to  have  a  man  of  his  integrity  and 
abilities  on  the  bench :  and  the  usurpers  themselves  held 
him  in  that  estimation,  that  they  were  glad  to  have  him  give 
a  countenance  to  their  courts,  and  by  promoting  one  thai 
was  known  to  have  different  principles  from  them,  affected 
the  reputation  of  honouring  and  trusting  men  of  eminent 
virtues,  of  what  pcrswasion  soever  they  might  be,  in  relation 
to  publick  matters  V— — Another  work  speaks  more  plainly 
on  this  subject.—"  He  [Cromwell]  studied  to  seek  out 
able  and  honest  men,  and  to  employ  them.  And  so  having  . 
heard  that  my  father  had  a  very  great  reputation  in  Scot- 
land, for  piety  and  integrity,  tho'  he  knew  him  to  be  a 
royalist,  he  sent  to  him,  desiring  him  to  accept  of  a  judge's 
place,  and  to  do  justice  in  his  own  country,  hoping  only  that 
he  would  not  act  against  his  government,  but  he  would  not 
press  him  to  subscribe  or  swear  to  it  V  How  great!  how 
genen^us !  it  was  hardly  possible,  but  a  man  of  such  a  dis^ 
position  must  be  well  served.        * 

*'  He  sought  out  every  where  for  men  of  abilities,  and 
gave  them  proper  employment.]  That  princes  have  such 
poor  tools  oftentimes  about  them  is  owing  to  their  own 
weakness  or  negligence.  They  have  not  either  sense 
enough  to  discern,  or  fortitude  to  refuse  or  repel  such  as, 
without  merit,  aspire  to  their  favour.  So  that  their  minis- 
tors  are  sometimes  of  different  and  contradictory  characters, 

•  Burnet's  Lift  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  p.  35.  Svo.  Lond,  1682. 
^  Borpet's  History  of  bis  own  Times,  vol.  I.  p.  125. 
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them  :  endeavouring  hereby  to  provide  for  M» 
own  honour  and  the  nation's  welfare. Leani- 

and  hinder  more  thaa  forward  the  business  in  which  they 
pretend  to  engage.  Mobs  are  in  most  courts ;  wise  men 
are  distinguished  alone  in  those  whose  princes  themselves 
exceL     From  the  choice  of  ministers  and  favourites  the 

character  o(  the  sovereign  may  be  oftentimes  taken. 

Cromwell  was  all  eyes.  He  saw  every  thing,  he  judged  of 
every  thing ;  few  persons  escaped  his  notice  j  merit  was  the 
object  of  his  choice.  The  authorities  I  shall  now  produce, 
will,  1  am  persuaded,  justify  mj  assertions.  The  following 
anecdote  is  prior,  indeed^  in  point  of  time,  to  the  protecto- 
rate, bnt  it  IS  properly  a  part  of  Cromwell's  history,  and 
tends  to  ill.ustrate  most  this  parX  of  his  character.  It  is 
given  by  Mr.  Morrice,  a  gentleman  of  character,  who  had  it 

from    lord  Broghill. "  After  the  horrid   murder  was 

committed  upon   the  king's  sacred  person,   lord  Broghill, 
giving  up  all  Ireland  for  lost,  retired  into  England,  to  a 
small  estate  left  him  by  his  father  at  Marston  in  Somerset- 
shire, where  he  lived  till  1649.     During  this  retirement,  his 
lordship  lamenting  the  sad  condition  of  the  royal  family,- 
and  th^  ruin  of  these  kingdoms,  and  reflecting   upon  the 
cruelties  and  inhumanities  of  the  Irish  rebels,  he,  at  last, 
thought  it  too  much  below  his  spirit  and  duty   to  sit  still, 
and  see  all  rights  thus  trampled  under  foot  by  usurpers. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  attempt  something  for  the  publick 
as  well  as  private  good;  and,  accordingly,  under  pretence 
of  going  to  the  Spa  waters  in  Germany,  he  intended  to  cross 
the  seas,  and  apply  himself  to  king  Charles  II.  for  a  com^ 
mission  to  raise  what  forces  he  could  to  restore  his  majesty 
in  Ireland,  and  to  recover  his  own  estate,  then  given  for 
lost.     But  in  order  to  the  accomplishing  this  resolution,  he 
sent  to  the  earl  of  Warwick,  who  had  an  interest  in  the  pre- 
vailing party,  desiring  him  to  procure  a  licence  for  him  to 
pass  beyond  the  seas  to  Spa ;  not  acquainting  that  lord  with 
the  main  intent  of  his  going,  and  only  communicating  bis 
design,  to  some  friends,  whom  he  imagined  to  be  loyal  and 
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ing  he  favoured,  ^nd  was  munificent  to  such  as 

secret.     He  had  already  made  up  a  considerable  sum  of 
money,  and  was  no\r  arrived  at  London,  in  order  to  prose^ 
cute  his  voyage  ;  when  a  gentleman  belonging  to  Cromwell, 
who  was  then  made  general  in  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax's  place, 
came  to  his  lodgings,  to  let  him  know  that  the  general,  hid 
master,  intended  to  wait  upon  him,  if  he  knew  but  the  hour 
when  he  would  be  at  leizure  to  receive  him.    My  lord  wad 
very  much  surprized  at  this  passage,  because  he  had  never 
any  acquaintance  with  Cromwell,  nor  ever  exchanged  one 
word  with  him.     Wherefore  he  told  the  gentleman,  he  pre^ 
sumed  he  was  mistaken,  and  that  he  was  not  the  person  to 
whom  the  general  had  sent  him  with  that  message.    The 
gentleman  made  answer,  he  was  sent  to  lord  Broghill ;  and, 
therefore,  if  he  was  that  lord,  he  was  sent  to  him.    My  lord 
finding  that  there  was  np  mistake  in  the  gentleman,  owned 
that  he  was  the  lord  Broghill ;  but  desired  the  gentleman  to 
present  his  humble  service  to  the  general,  and  to  let  him 
know  that  he  would  not  give  him  the  trouble  to  come  to 
him,  but  that  he  would  wait  on  the  general,  if  he  knew 
where  he  was,  and  when  he  might ;  and  to  that  end  would 
immediately  make  himself  ready  for  it.    The  gentleman 
told  my   lord  he  would  acquaint  his  excellency  with  it, 
and  so  took  his  leave.    His  lordship,  in  the  mean  time, 
was  mightily  concerned  what   CromwelFs   business   with 
him  should  be.    While  he  was  thus  musing,  Cromwell  came 
to  him ;  and,  after  mutual  salutations,  told  him,  he  had  a 
great  kindness  and  respect  for  his  lordship,  and  therefore  he 
was  come  to  acquaint  him  with  something  that  did  very 
nearly  concern  him,  and  to  give  him  his  advice  in  the  matter. 
He  then  proceeded  to  let  him  know,  that  the  council  of 
state  was  acquainted  with  his  designs,  that  he  was  come  to 
town  in  order  •  to  his  passing  beyond  sea ;  but  instead  of 
going  to  the  Spa  for  his  gout,  was  going  to  the  king  for  a 
commission  to  raise  men,  and  oppose  their  government  in 
Ireland  ;  and  that  under  this  pretence  the  ^•*'^  '^^  Warwick 
had  got  him  a  licence  from  the  state  to 
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Cromwell  was  going  on,  my  lord  interrupted  him,  and  told 
him,  he  presumed  his  excellency  was  mistaken  in  the  matter, 
for  he  was  not  capable  of  doing  any  thing  that  way ;  and 
therefore  desired  him  to  believe  no  such  thing.    But  Crom- 
well told  him,  he  had  good  proof  for  what  he  said,  and 
could  shew  copies  of  his  letters  to  that  purpose,  and  there- 
fore desired  him  not  to  deceive  himself;  for  the  councilhad 
ordered  him  to  be  clapt  in  tlie  Tower  upon  his  arrival  in 
town ;  which  hud  been  executed  accordingly,  had  not  he 
himself  interposed  in  his  behalf,  and  procured  some  time  to 
confer  with  him,  to  see  whether  he  might  not  be  drawn  off 
from  his  purpose.    Upon  this,  and  other  circumstances,  my 
lord,  finding  that  he  was  discovered,  begged  Cromwell's 
pardon,  and  thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  and  desired  him 
to  advise  him  what  to  do.    Cromwell  told  him,  that  neither 
he,  nor  the  council,  were  strangers  to  his  actions  in  the  Irish 
war;  and  therefore  the  subduing  of  the  Irish  rebels  being 
left  to  his  care,  he  had  obtained  leave  from  the  council  to  make 
an  offer  to  lord  Broghill,  that  if  he  would  serve  in  the  wars 
against  the  Irish,  be  should  have  a  general  officer's  com- 
mand, and  should  have  no  oaths  or  engagements  laid  upon 
him,  nor  should  be  obliged  to  fight  against  any  but  the 
Irish.     My  lord  did  not  a  little  wonder  at  this  large  oflFer, 
and  would  have  excused  himself,  desiring  some  time  to  con- 
sider of  it :  but  Cromwell  told  him,  he  must  resolve  present- 
ly, for  there  was  no  time  to  deliberate,  because  the  council, 
from  whom  he  came,  were  resolved  to  send  his  lordship  to 
the  Tower  as  soon  as  ever  Cromwell  should  return  to  them, 
in  case  this  offer  was  not  readily  accepted.     Lord  Broghill 
seeing  no  subterfuges  could  any  longer  be  made  useof,  and 
finding  his  liberty  and  life  were  in  danger,  whereby  he  might 
be  rendered  utterly  incapable  of  serving  his  majesty ;  and 
not  knowing  but,  by  accepting  this  offer,  he  might  after- 
wards be  serviceable  to  tlie  royal  party,  he  resolved  to  ac- 
cept of  it  upon  the  conditions  which  Cromwell  mentioned; 
promising  upon  his  word  and  honour,  he  would  faithfully 
assist  Cromwell  in  subduing  the  Irish  rebellion.     Where- 
upon Cromwell  assured  him,  he  shpuld  have  those  condi- 
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tious  performed  to  a  tittle^  and  desired  bim  to  hasten  dewlk 
to  Brislol^  where  men  should  be  sent  to  liim,  and  ships  wait 
for  his  transportation,  and  he  himself  would  follow  him  with 

another  army ;  all  which  wa&accprdingly  done  V ^Brog- 

hill  was  worthy  of  Cromwell's  choice:  he  served  him  faith- 
fully, was  sincerely  attached  to  the  interests  of  his  family, 

and  did  every  thing  to^  support  it. rThe  next  instance  t 

shall  give  from  Wood,  who  chose  not,  we  may  well  suppose, 

to  falsify  in  favour  of  the   pirotector. "  In  1649,"  says 

he,  "  one  Mr.  Greaves  of  Gray's-Inn,  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance with  Dr.  Meric  Casaubori,  brought  him  a  message 
from  Oliver  Cromwell,  then  lieutenant-general  of  the  par- 
liament's forces,  to  bring  him  to  Whitehall  to  confer  with 
him  about  matters  of  moment,  but  hU  wife  being  then  lately 
dead,  and  not,  as  he  said,  buried,  he  desired  to  be  excused. 
Afterwards  Greaves  came  again,  and  our  author  [Casaubon] 
being  in  some  disorder  for  it,  fearing  that  evil  might  follow, 
he  desired  him  to  tell  him  the  meaning  of  the  matter,  but 
Greaves  refusing,  went  away  the  gecond  time.  At  length 
he  returned  again,  and  told  him,  that  the. lieutenant-general 
intended  his  good  and  advaneement,  and  that  his  {terticular 
errand  was^  that  he  would  make  use  of  hid  pen  to  write  the 
history  of  the  late  war,  desiring^  withall,  that  nothing  but 
matters  of  fact  be  impartially  set  down,  8cc.  To  which  he 
returned  answer,  that  he  desired  His  humble  service  and 
hearty  thanks  be  returned  for  that  great  honour  ddne  onto 
him,  and  withall,  that  he  was  uncapable,  in  seveiraD  ii6fpecis, 
for  such  an  employment,  and  could  not  so  impartially  engage 
in  it,  but  that  his  subject  would  force  him  to  make  such 
reflections  as  would  be  ungrateful,  if  not  injurious  to  his 
lordship.  Notwithstanding  this  answer,  Cromwell  seemed 
so  sensible  of  his  worth,  that  tho'  he  could  not  win  him  over  to 
his  desires,  yet  he  acknowledged  a  great  respect  for  him,  and, 
as  a  testimony  thereof,  he  ordered  that,  upon  the  first  demand^ 
there  should  be  delivered  three  or  four  hundred  pounds  by  a 

»  Morrtce's  life  of  Lord  Orrery,  prefixed  to  his  State  Papers,  fol.  Load*  1742. 
And  Budgell's  Memoirs  of  tiie  Boyles,  p.  43.  8vo.  Lond.  1739, 
VOL,  m.  B  e 
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n  bookseller  in  London  (wlfose  name  was  Cromwell) 
whensoever  his  occasions  should  require,  without  acknow- 
ledging any  benefactor  at  the  receipt  of  it.  But  this  ofler, 
as  I  have  been  iofbrniedby  our  author's  son  John  Casaubon, 
he  Bcorned  to  accept,  though  his  condition  was  then  mean. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  proposed  by  the  said  Greaves(who 
belonged  to  the  library  at  St,  James's)  that  if  our  author 
would  gratify  him  in  theforegoingrequest,  Cromwell  would 
restore  unto  him  all  his  father's  [Isaac  Casaubon'sJ  books, 
which  were  then  in  the  royal  library  there  (given  by  iving 
James,  who  had  invited  him  into  England)  and,  withall,  a 
patent  for  three  hundred  per  annum,  to  be  paid  to  the  family 
so  long  as  the  youngest  son  of  Dr.  Isaac  Casauhon  should 

live.  'But  this  also  wan  refused"." It  appears  from  a 

letter  of  Dr.  Cudworlh's,  that  he  was  consulted  by  Mt. 
Thurloe  {no  doubt  but  by  the  protector's  orders)  with  regard 
to  the  characters  of  such  persons  in  the  university,  as  were 
proper  to  be  employed  in  political  and  civil  affairs.  The 
doctor  mentions  several  men  of  distinguished  learning  and 
abilities,  and  then  adds,  "  many  more  names  I  could  set 
down  :  but  these  may  suffice  for  your  choice ;  and  you  may, 
if  you  think  good,  enquire  further  concerning  any  of  them 
from  some  others,  and,  if  you  please,  from  this  gentleman, 
whom  I  have,  for  that  purpose,  desired  to  present  this  to 
you,  Mr.  George  Rust,  fellow  of  Cbrist-CoUedge,  who  can 
further  inform  and  satisfy  you  concerning  them.  He  is  an 
understanding,  pious,  discreet  man,  and  himself  I  tnow  to 
be  a  man  of  exceeding  good  parts,  and  a  general  schobr, 
but  one  that  seems  not  so  wiUing  to  divert  himself  from 
preaching  and  divinity,  which  he  hath  of  late  intended; 
otherwise  I  know  his  parts  are  sueh,  as  would  enable  him 
for  any  employment.  If  you  please  to  enquire  further  from 
him,  and  by  him  signify  your  further  pleasure  to  me,  1  shall 
be  ready  in  tills,  or  any  thing  else,  that  I  am  able  to  expresse 
myself. 

Sir,  your  affectionately  devoted  friend  and  servant, 

R.  CtJDWOBTlI. 
•  M'ood'a  Athenio,  vol.  II.  c.  4B5, 
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^xceUed  in  science    .     Nor    did  he    fail    of 

Mr.  Zachary  Cradock  was  recommended  to  the  secretary 
by  this  gentleman,  for  the  place  of  chaplain  to  the  English 
merchants  at  Lisbon.  He  was  afterwards  provost  of  Eaton^ 
and  greatly  celebrated  for  his  genius  and  learning*.  Dr. 
John  Pell,  eminent  for  his  skill  in  the  mathematics,  in  the 
Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  Italian,  French,  Spanish, 
and  High  and  Low  Dutch  languages,  was  appointed  envoy 
from  the  protector  to  the  protestant  cantons  in  Swisserland^ 
Mr.  (afterwards  Sir)  William  Petty  was  ordered  by  Oliver, 
to  take  a  survey,  and  make  maps  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland, 
for  which  he  had  a  salary  of  365/.  per  annum,  besides  many 
other  advantages  which  enabled  him  to  raise  a  great  Estate*. 
And  it  is  said,  however  improbably,  "  That  Cromwell  was 
so  pleased  with  many  of  Mr.  Hobbes's  principles  laid  down 
in  the  Leviathan,  which  tended  to  justify  and  support  his 
usurpation,  that  the  great  place  of  being  secretary  was 
jproflFered  to  him*." 

If  to  these  instances,  we  add  Milton,  Mr.  Marvel,  and 
Mr.  Morland  before  mentioned,  together  with  Nat.  Bacon, 
author  of  the  celebrated  discourses  on  government,  who 
was  one  of  CromweH's  masters  of  requests,  Francis  Os- 
bom,  a  writer  of  good  repute,  who  had  public  employments 
tinder  him,  and  Mr.  Samuel  Hartlib,  to  whom  he  allowed 
one  hundred  pounds  a  year  for  his  industry  and  expences 
in  several  public  services ;  we  shall  be  convinced  that  he 
was  not  destitute  of  men  of  abilities,  or  negligent  of  em- 
ploying them  in  a  manner  honourable  to  themselves,  as  W6M 
as  advantageous  to  the  nation. 

*  He  favoured  learning,  and  was  munificent  to  such  as 
excelled  in  science.]  We  have  seen  in  the  two  preceding 
notes,  the  care  of  the  protector  to  select  men  capable  of 
transacting  public  business  in   an  honourable  and  useful 


*  Gndworth's  Life  b]r  Dr.  Birch,  prefixed  to  the  first  vol.  of  the  Tntellectual 
^yit^rp.  84  4to.  Loud.  1743.  ^  Birch's  Life  of  Boyle,  p.  117.  8vo. 

Lend,  1744.  ?  Wood's  Athene,  vol,  II,  c.  808.  f  Id.  c.  646. 
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making  use  of  the  methods  of  kindnesd  and 

manner  to  the  community  of  which  he  had  taken  on  him- 
self to  be  the  head.  Most  of  these  were  well  versed  in  the 
sciences,  and  consequently  wonld  well  enough  have  served 
for  proofs  of  Cromweirs  favour  to  the  learned.  I  shall  add 
however  others,  that  his  regard  to  learning  may  be  put  out 

of  a  possibility  of  doubt. Oliver  was  chancellor  of  the 

university  of  Oxford,  and  within  a  year  after  his  assuming 
the  protectorate,  "  at  his  own  charge,  he  bestowed  on  the 
public  library  there,  twenty  five  antient  manuscripts ;  ten 
of  which  were  in  folio>  and  fourteen  in  quarto,  all  in  Greeb 
except  two  or  three.  He  moreover  ordered  to  a  private 
divinity  reader  there  (newly  chosen  to  that  place)  an  annuity 
of  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum,  out  of  the  exchequer, 

ibr  the  said  reader's  encouragement  V When  the  great 

design  was  on  foot  of  publishing  the  Polyglott,  by  Dr. 
Walton,  the  protector  permitted  the  paper  to  be  imported 
duty  free^.  And  it  is  a  fact^  attested  by  his  very  enemies, 
that  he  hindered  the  sale  of  archbishop  Usher's  valuable 
library  of  prints  and  manuscripts,  to  foreigners,  and  caused 
it  to  be  purchased,  and  sent  over  to  Dublin,  with  an  inten- 
sion to  bestow  it  on  a  new  college  or  hall,  which  he  had 
proposed  to  build  and  endow  there ^  Dr.  Parr  and.Dr* 
Smith  say,  the  purchase  was  made  by  the  officers  and  sol- 
diers of  the  army  in  Ireland,  but  how  this  is  consistent 
with  Parr's  saying  afterwards,  that  "  when  this  library  was 
brought  over  into  Ireland,  the  usurper  and  his  son,  who 
then  commanded  in  chief  there,  would  not  bestow  it  on  the 
college  of  Dublin,"  is  very  hard  to  say.  I  presume  they 
would  notiiave  claimed  the  right  of  bestowing,  if  they  had 
not  acquired   that  right  by   purchasing.     Dr.  Smith,  sen- 

•  Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  223.  p.  3713.    And  Whitlock,  p.  605.  *  To- 

wards  the    close  of  Walton's  preface  we  find  the  following  words :   Primo  «o- 
tem  commemorandi  quorum  favore  Chartam  a  Vectigalibus  immunem  habui- 
mus,  quod  quinque  ab  bine  annis,  a  Concilio  secretion  primo  concessuro,  postea 
a   Serenissimo   D.     Protectore    ejusque    Concilio,    operis    promovendi    causa 
benigne  coufirmatum  ct  continuatum  erat.  *  See  Parr'f  Life  of  Ufher, 

p.  102. 
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condescension,   in  several  respects,  to  conci- 

sible  of  this,  has  varied  from  his  original/ (for  he  is  little 
more  than  a  translator  of  Parr)  and  attributes  both  purchase, 
refusal  of  bestowing  on  the  college  of  Dublin,  tod  inten- 
tion of  erecting  a  new  building  for  its  reception,  to  the 

officers  and  soldiers  only*. Smith  however  allows  with 

Parr,  that  Cromwell  had  the  merit  of  hindering  the  expor- 
tation of  this  valuable  library  into  foreign  parts ;  and  with 
astonishment  cries  out,  "  Quis  autem  crederet  hominera, 
enthusiasmi  furoribus  subind^  correptum,  &  humaniori9 
literature  osorem,  cavisse,  lie  thesaurus  iste  extra  Angliam, 
non  sine  summ^  injuria  genti  inurendll,  exportaretur  ^' 
His  astonishment  would  have  ceased,  had  he  known  the 

true  character   of  the  protector. But  to  go  on. — -—A 

representation  having  been  made  to  the  parliament  of  the 
commonwealth  of  England,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county 
of  Durham,  and  sent  up  by  the  high  sheriff  to  the  par- 
liament, inter  alia,  that  the  college  and  houses  of  the 
dean  and  chapter,  being  then  empty  and  in  decay,  might 
be  employed  for  erecting  a  college,  school,  or  academy  for 
the  benefit  of  the  northern  counties,  which  are  so  far  from 
the  universities ;  and  that  part  of  the  lands  of  the  dean  and 
chapter  near  the  city,  might  be  set  out  for  pious  uses :  it 
was  referred  to  a  committee  to  state  the  business  and  report 
their  opinion.  This  was  in  May,  1650.  From  this  time 
till  about  seven  years  aftei*,  we  hear  no  more  of  it.  But 
on  the  15th  of  May,  1657,  the  lord  protector,  by  writ  of 
privy  seal,  erected  a  college  at  Durham,  consisting  of  one 
provost  or  master,  two  preachers  or  senior  fellows,  and 
twelve  other  fellows.  "  And  for  the  endowment  of  the  said 
college,  the  cathedral  church  and  church-yard  of  Durham, 
and  the  several  messuages  with  their  appurtenfinoes  there- 
unto belonging  were  granted.  To  these  were  added  a  yearly 
rent-charge  of  one  hundred  and  seventeep  pounds,  fifteen 

•  Vita  Jacobi  Usserii,  Scriptore  Thotna  Smitbo,  S;  TbeologiaB  Doctore  '& 
Ecclesia)  Anglicanae  Presbytero,  prefixed  to  Usher'f  Annalt,  Geneva.  1722^ 
foUq,  ;p,  55. 
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liate  the  ^^  affections  of  his  enemies  to  his  p«r- 

shillings  and  eight-pence^  and  another  of  five    hundred 
pounds  issuing  out  of  the  manors  of  Gateshead  and  Wick- 
ham  in  the  said  county   of  Durham,   as   also  one   other  of 
two  hundred  eighty-four  pounds,  four  shillings  and  four- 
pence,  issuing  out  of  lands  lately  belonging  to  the  bishop 
or  dean  and  chapter  of  that  diocese.     Besides  all  the^e  do^ 
nations,  the  books  printed  and  manuscript  belonging  to  the 
late  bishop,  dean  and  chapter  were  added,  and  a  liberty  of 
purchasing  or  receiving  lands,  not  exceeding   the  yearly 
vahie  of  six  thousand  pounds*/'     We  may  see  by   this, 
that  "Oliver  was  a  friend  to  learning,  and  zealous  to  promote 
i-t:  but  whether  the  means  in  this  instance  made  use  of, 
were  the  most  eligible,  must  be  left  to  the  reader  to  deter- 
mine.—! had  forgot  to  add,  that   this  foundation  of  a  col- 
lege at  Durham  was  opposed  by  the  universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  and  that  it  was  but   of  a   short  duratioB. 
For  on  Richard's  resignation,  it  of  course  dropped.— I 
will  mention  but  one  instance  more  of  the  protector's  regard 
and  encouragement  of'  literary  merit.— Dr.  Seth  Ward, 
who  was  afterward  bishop  of  Exeter  and  Sarum  successively, 
standing  candidate,  in  the  year  1657,  for  the  principalship 
of  Jesus  college  in  Oxford,  lost  it  through  means  of  Crom- 
well's pre-engagement  to    another.     But   upon   being  in- 
formed of  the  merit  and  learning  of  Ward,  (who  had  suc- 
ceeded the  very  learned  Mr.  John  Greaves    as   astronomy 
professor  in  that  university)  he  received  and  conversed  with 
him  with  great  freedom,  and  enquiring  of  the  value  of  the 
principalship,   promised   to  allow  him   the  like  sum  anoU' 
ally  ^.    This  Dr.  Ward  became  after  the  Restoration  a  tho- 
rough-paced court-bishop,  applying  himself  to  politics,  and 
adhering  to  the  interest  of  those  to  whom  he  owed  his  pre- 
ferments.    I  think  he  never  shewed  any  return  of  kindness 
to  the  friends  of  Cromwell. 
*'  He  made  use  of  the  methods  of  kindness  and  condes- 

•  Peck's  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  among  the  Collection  of  curious  hii- 
torical  Pieces,  p.  60.  4to.  Load.  1740.  *»  Howe's  life  by  Calamy,  p.  19. 
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son  aiMl  govennnent.    These    were   some   of 

censioa  to  his  eiKemies.]  Here  are  my  authorities.  '^  The 
nobles  and  giea|.  men/'  says  Bates,  '^  (for  with  some  few  o£ 
them  he  had  an  intimacy)  he  delighted  with  raillery  and 
jesting^  contended  with  them  in  mimical  gestures,  and  en- 
tertained them  with  merry  collations,  musick,  hunting  and 

hawking. When  he  was  in  the  countiy,  he  used  once  ox 

oftener  a  year,  to  give  the  neighbours  a  buck,  to  be  rua 
do\yn  in  his  park,  and  money  to  buy  wine  to  make  merry 
with*/' — ^-The  following  .account,  we  are  told,  was  deli- 
vered by  Dr.  Thomas  Smith,  and   was  first  published  by 
Mr,  Thomas  Hearne,  in  his  Appendix  to  the  Cbronicon  de 
Dunstable,    **  I  will  relate  a  passage,  that  the  marquis  toldi 
me  concerning  the  old  marquis  of  Hartford.    A  little  after 
the    death    of  the  lord  JBeauchamp  his   son,  in  the  yeac 
1656,  (which  was  of  unspeakable  grief  to  him)  the  Protec- 
tor sent  Sir  Edward  Sidenham  to  him,  to  condole  with  him 
for  the  great  loss  he  had  sustained,  and  many  fine  words» 
and  compliments  besides.    The  marquis  of  Hartford  would 
have  been  glad  Cromwell  had  spared  that  ceremony ;  but' 
however  received  it  in  the  best  manner  he  could;  and  re« 
turned  a  suitable  acknowledgment  for   the  same.    Some, 
time  after  this  Cromwell  sent  again  to  invite  the  marquis  to^ 
dine  with  him :  which  this  great  and  brave  nobleman  knew 
iK>t  how  to  wave  or  excuse;  considering  it  was  in  Crom^ 
well's  power  to  rujra  him,  and  all  his  family.    Therefore 
sent  him  word  he  would  wait  upon  his  highness.     In  a  lit* 
tie  time  after  he  went  accordingly,,  and  Cromwell  received 
him  with  open  arms;   and  at  dinner  drank  to  him,  and 
carved  for    him  with  the  greatest^  kindness  imaginable. 
After  dinner,  he  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  led  him  into 
his  drawing-room,  where  (only  they  two  being  alone)  he 
told  the  m£u:quis,  he  had  desiced  his  company,  that  he 
nught  have  his  advice  what  to  do.    For,"  said  he,  ''  I  am. 
not  able  to  bear  the  weight  of  I^siness  that  is  upon  me ;  I 

•  Part  11.  p.  195. 
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the  illustrious  actions    of  Cromwell :    actions 

am  weary  of  it ;  and  yon,  my  lord,  are  a  great  and  wise 
man,  and  of  great  experience,  and  have  befea  nanch  verst  in 
the  business  of  government;  pray  advise  ine  what  I  shall 
do.  The  marquis  was  much  surprized  at  this  discourse  of 
the  protector's,  and  desired  again  and  again  to  be  excused: 
telling  him,  he  had  served  king  Charles  all  along,  and  been 
of  his  private  council ;  and  that  it  no  ways  consisted  with 
his  principles,  that  either  the  protector  should  ask,  or  he 
(the  marquis)  adventure  to  give  him  any  advice.  This  not- 
withstanding would  not  satisfy  Cromwell,  but  he  prest  him 
still,  and  told  him  he  would  receive  no  excuses  nor  denials; 
but  bid  the  marquis  speak  freely,  and  whatever  be  said,  it 
should  not  turn  in  the  least  to  his  prejudice.  The  marquis 
seeing  himself  thus  prest,  and  that  he  could  not  avoid  giv- 
ing an  answer,  said.  Sir,  upon  this  assurance  that  you  have 
given  me,  I  will  declare  to  your  highness  my  thoughts,  by 
which  you  may  continue  to  be  great,  and  establish  your 
name  and  family  for  ever.  Our  young  master  that  is  abroad 
(that  is,  my  master,  and  the  master  of  us  all)  restore  him 
to  his  crowns,  and  by  doing  this  you  may  have  what  you 
please.  The  protector,  no  way  disturbed  at  this,  answered 
very  sedately,  that  he  had  gone  so  far,  that  the  young  gentle- 
man could  not  forgive.  The  marquis  replied,  that  if  bis 
highness  pleased,  he  would  undertake  with  his  master,  for 
what  he  had  said.  He  replied  again,  that  in  his  circum- 
stances, he  could  not  trust.  Thus  they  parted,  and  the 
marquis  had  never  any  prejudice  hereby  so  long  as  Crom- 
well lived*.-  Lord  Clarendon  speaks  also  of  Cromwell'^ 
'*  making  addresses  to  some  principal  noblemen  of  the  king- 
dom, and  some  friendly  expostulations  with  them,  why  they 
reserved  themselves,  and  would  have  no  communication  or 
acquaintance  with  him  V — From  these  facts,  we  may  judge 
of  Cromwell-s  address,  and  his  knowledge  of  the  human 

■  Peck's  Preface  to  hif  Memoirs  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  37.  ^  Scc 

FoLVLp.  593, 
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still  more  remarkable,  as  his  reign  was  short, 

heart,  which  by  flattery  is  soonest  of  all  things  captivated 
and  ensnared.  His  method  of  treating  his  enemies  was  many 
times  also  very  mild  and  generous.  "  He  understood,"  says 
Burnet,  "  that  one  Sir  Richard  Willis  was  chancellor  Hyde*s 
chief  confident,  to  whom  he  wrote  often,  and  to  whom  all 
the  party  submitted,  looking  on  him  as  an  able  and  wise 
man,  in  whom  they  confided  absolutely.  So  he  found  a  way 
to  talk  with  him  :  he  said,  he  did  not  intend  to  hurt  any  of 
the  party;  his  design  was  rather  to  save  them  from  ruin: 
they  were  apt  after  their  cups  to  run  into  foolish  and  ill- 
concerted  plots,  which  signified  nothing  but  to  ruin  those 
who  engaged  in  them:  he  knew  they  consulted  him  in  every 
rfving :  all  he  desired  of  him  was  to  know  all  their  plots, 
that  he  might  so  disconcert  them  that  none  might  ever  suf- 
fer for  them :  if  he  clapt  any  of  them  up  in  prison,  it  should 
only  be  for  a  little  time;  and  they  should  be  interrogated 
only  about  some  trifling  discourse,  but  never  about  the  busi- 
ness they  had  been  engaged  in.  He  offered  Willis  whatever  he 
would  accept  of,  and  to  give  it  when  or  as  he  pleased.  He 
durst  not  ask  or  take  above  2000  pounds  a  year.  None  was 
trusted  with  this  but  his  secretary  Thurloe,  who  was  a  very 
dexterous  man  at  getting  intelligence.  Thus  Cromwell  had 
all  the  king^s  paity  in  ^  net.  He  let  them  dance  in  it  at  plea- 
sure: and  upon  occasions  clapt  them  up  for  a  short  while; 
but   nothing  was  ever  discovered  that  hurt  any  of  them  V 

What  is  about  to  be  related,  will  still  more  display  the 

truth  of  the  text.  "  One  day,  in  a  gay  manner,  Oliver  told 
lord  Broghill  that  an  old  friend  of  his  was  just  come  to 
town.  The  lord  Broghill  desiring  to  know,  whom 
his  highness  ;neant?  Cromwell  to  his  great  surprize,  an- 
swered, the  marquis  of  Ormond.  The  lord  Broghill  pro- 
testing he  was  wholly  ignorant  of  it :  I  know  that  well 
enough  (says  the  protector ;)  however,  if  you  have  a  mind 
to  preserve  your  old  acquaintance,  let  him  know,  that  I 
am  not  ignorant  either  where  he  is,  or  what  he  is  doing. 
He  then  told  him  the  place  where  the  marquis  lodged; 

•VpLL  p.  101. 
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and  his  revenue  scanty  **. — But  his  govern- 

and  lord  Broghill  having  received  tliis  generous  pei- 
missioii  to  save  his  friend,  went  directly  to  hitn,  and 
acquainted  him  with  what  had  passed;  who  fiading  him- 
self discovered,  instantly  left  London,  and  with  the  first 
opportunity  returned  to  the  Itiog.  Soon  iifier  Cromwell 
being  informed  that  the  lady  Ormond  was  engaged  in 
several  practices  against  the  government,  and  corresponded 
wit!)  her  husband.  For  the  better  accomplishing  of  them, 
had  resolved  to  use  her  with  great  severity;  and  told  the 
lord  Crogbill  with  a  frown,  the  first  time  he  saw  him,  "Vott 
have  passed  your  word  for  the  quiet  behaviour  of  a  fine 
person:  the  lady  Ormond  is  in  a  conspiracy  with  her  hus- 
band against  me,  though  at  your  request,  1  permit  her  to 
stay  in  London,  and  allow  her  ICiOQl.  per  annum.  I  find 
ahe  is  an  ungrateful  woman,  and  shall  use  her  accordingly. 
Lord  Broghill,  who  saw  the  protector  weis  thoroughly 
provoked,  but  knew  that  a  soft  answer  usually  appeased 
him,  told  him  in  the  most  submissive  manner,  that  he  was 
sorry  the  lady  Ormood  had  given  his  highness  any  occasion 
to  be  displeased  with  her,  hut  humbly  desired  to  koow, 
what  ground  he  had  for  suspecting  her  ?  Enough  :  (says 
Cromwell)  I  have  letters  under  her  own  hand,  which  were 
taken  out  of  her  cabinet:  and  then  throwing  him  a  letter, 
bid  him  read  it.  He  had  no  sooner  perused  it,  than  be 
assured  the  protector  with  a  smile,  that  what  he  had  read, 
was  not  the  hand  of  lady  Ormond,  but  of  lady  Isabella 
Thyn,  between  whom  and  the  marquis  of  Ormond,  there 
had  been  some  intrigues.  Cromwell  hastily  asked  him, 
how  he  could  prove  that?  Lord  Broghill  answered  very 
easily;  and  shewed  him  some  other  letters  from  the  lady 
Isabella;  of  whom  he  told  two  or  three  stories,  so  pleasant, 
as  made  Cromwell  lose  all  his  resentment  in  a  heartjE 
laugh '." 

**  His  revenue  scanty,]  Whoever  considers  what  Cron** 
well  did  at  home  and  abroad;  the  greatness  of  his  fleets  and 
armies;  hU  spies  and  intelligencers ;  his  ambasaadocs  aad. 
'  Budgeir*  Memoirs  of  the  Boylei,  p.  S3.  Eiographia  Brilanniea,  p.  8. 899. 1068. 
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ment,  however,  was  far  from  being  free  from 
blame.   His  edict  against  the  episcopal  clergy  ^^ 

envoys^  and  the  state  he  on  some  occasions  assumed ;  I  say, 
whoever  considers  his  government  which  made  so  great  9 
figure  in  the  tyes  of  Europe,  and  is  still  talked  of  with 
admiration,  will  be  astonished  to  find  that  the  whole 
revenue  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  amounted  to 
but  1,900,000/.*  His  enemies  moreover  add,  that  whea 
he  assumed  the  government,  "  The  publick  stock  was  five 
hundred  thousand  pounds  in  ready  money,  the  value  o| 
seven  hundred  thousand  pounds  in  stores,  and  the  whole 
army  in  advance,  some  foiir,  and  ©one  under  two  months ; 
so  that  though  there  might  be  a  debt  of  near  five  hundred 
thousand  pounds  upon  the  kingdom,  he  met  with  above^ 
twice  the  value  in  lieu  of  it^."  Mr.  Cowley  says,  "  Hc^ 
found  the  commonwealth  in  a  ready  stock  of  aboy t  800,000i 
pounds,  and  left  it  some  two  miHions  and  an  half  in  debtV 

-. Allowing  all  this  to  be  true,  Cromwell  must  have  been 

an  excellent  ceconomist.  For  what  prince  almost,  could 
have  done  so  much  on  so  little  ?  We  may  be  sure  ther^ 
could  have  been  no  great  waste  of  the  public  treasure  oa 
favourites,  no  needless  parade,  or  expensive  follies,  when 
the  sum  to  be  managed  for  every  purpose  was  so  con- 
tracted. But  the  force  of  oeconomy  is  great;  its  efficacy 
powerful ;  and  he  who  spends  or  gives  when  it  is  proper, 
and  only  when  it  is  so,  may  do  things  beyond  the  imagina- 
tion ofmosf*. 

^^  His  edict  against  the  episcopal  clergy  was  very  cruel.] 

.Cromwell  by  nature,   as  1  have  more  than  once  had  an 

opportunity  of  shewing,  was  generous  and  humane,  ki^d 

and  compassionate;  but  when  he  was  provoked  he  shewed 

•  Protector's  Speech,  April  21,  1657.  *»  World's  Mistake  in  Oliver 

Cromwell,  p.  3.  ^  Diseoarse  concerning  the  Government  of  Oliver  Crom- 

well, p.  92.  "  Turning  to  Thurloe,  I  find  the  following  estimate  of  ther 

charge  of  a  year,  ending  the  first  of  November  1 657.  This  estimate  is  something 
beyond  what  1  have  given  from  the  protector's  speech ;  but  48  it.  has  the  air  of 
exactness  it  possibly  may  deserve  the  alkwtmof  the  public. 

The 
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was  very  cruel,  as;  it  deprived  them  in  a  good 
measure  of  their  maintenance,    and  of  their 

his  resentment,  and  made  his  enemies  feel  the  weight  of  it. 
With  respect  to  religion  he  was  no  bigot*;  and  yet, 
exasperated  by  the  conduct  of  the  cavalieA,  who  had  so 
foolishly  risen  against  him  under  WagstaflF,  Penruddock 
and  Grove  in  the  west,  he  treated  the  clergy  of  that  party 
very  rigorously.  In  a  declaration  bearing  date,  October  4, 
1655,  we  find  the  following  prohibitions.  "  His  highness, 
by  the  advice  of  his  council,  doth  publish,  declare  and 
order,  that  no  person  or  persons  aforesaid  (whose  estates  had 
been  sequestered  for  delinquency,  or  who  had  been  in  arms 
against  the  parliament)  do,  from  and  after  the  first  day 
of  January  1655,  keep  in  their  houses  and  families,  as 
chaplains  or  school-masters,  for  the  education  of  their 
children,  any  sequestered  or  ejected  minister,  fellow  of 
any  college,  or  school-master,  nor  permit  any  of  their  chil- 
dren to  be  taught  bj^  such,  upon  pain  of  being  proceeded 
against  in  such  sort,  as  the  said  orders  do  direct  in  such 
cases.  And  that  no  person  who  hath  been  sequestered  or 
ejected   out  of  any  benefice,  college  or  school  for  delia- 

L  s,  d. 

The  charge  at  sea              -              -             -              -            994,500  0    4 

The  charge  of  the  army  in  the  three  kingdoms           -          1,132,489  0    0 

The  government                r             -             -            -                200,000  0    0 


Sum  is        -        2,326,989    0    4 

The  present  Reyenue. 

The  assessment  in  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland        -         1,464,000     4    0 
The  excise  and  customs,  estimated  at  -  -  700,000    0    0 

The  other  revenue  payable  into  the  receipt,  estimated  at         1 98,000    0    0 

Sum  is        -        2,362,000    4    0 

N.  B.  Cromwell  had  only  400,000/.  from  his  par- 
liament towards  the  war  with  Spain.  See 
Thurloe,  voL  IV.  p.  596. 

*  See  note  10* 
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liberty  of  worshipping  God  according  as  ap- 

r 

quency  or  scandal,  shall,  from  and  after  the  first  day  of 
January,  keep  any  school,  either  public  or  private,  nor 
any  person  who  after  that  time  shall  be  ejected  for  the 
causes  aforesaid, 

*'  And  that  no  person,  who,  for  delinquency  or  scandal, 
hath  been  sequestered  or  ejected,  shall  from  and  after  the 
first  day  of  January  aforesaid,  preach  in  any  public  place, 
or  at  any  private  meeting  of  any  other  persons  than  those  of 
his  own  family,  nor  shall  administer  baptism  or  the  Lord's 
supper,  or  marry  any  persons,  or  use  the  book  of  common* 
prayer,  or  the  forms  of  prayer  therein  contained,  upon  pain 
that  every  person  so  offending  in  any  of  the  premises,  shall 
be  proceeded  against,  as  by  the  said  orders  is  provided 
and  directed.  And  to  the  end  all  persons  concerned  may 
take  notice  hereof,  and  avoid  the  danger  of  any  of  the  said 
penalties,  his  highness  doth  charge  and  command  all  sheriffs 
within  their  respective  counties,  cities  and  towns,  to  cause 
this  declaration  to  be  proclaimed  and  published.  Neverthe- 
less his  highness  doth  declare,  that,  towards  such  of  the 
said  persons,  as  have,  since  their  ejection  or  sequestration, 
given,  or  shall  hereafter  give,  a  real  testimony  of  their  god- 
liness and  good  affection  to  the  present  government,  so 
much  tenderness   shall  be  used,  as  may  consist  with   the 

safety  and  good  of  the  nation*."- It  would  be  useless 

to  spend  words  in  exposing  the  cruelty  of  this  declara- 
tion. Persecution  is  written  on  the  face  of  it,  nor  is  it 
capable  of  a  vindication.  We  are  told  that  some  of  the 
most  considerable  episcopal  clergy,  on  the  issuing  forth 
of  this  decree,  applied  to  archbishop  Usher,  to  use  his 
interest  with,  the  protector,  "That  as  he  granted  liberty 
of  conscience  to  almost  all  sorts  of  religions,  so  the  epis- 
copal divines  might  have  the  same  freedom  of  serving  God 
in  their  private  congregations,  (since  they  were  not  per- 
mitted the  public  churches)  according  to  the  liturgy  of  the 

*  Harleian  MiiodiaDy,  vol.  V.  p.  249.    Mercuriiiis  Politicus,  No.  255.  p.  5774. 
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peared  best  to  their  own  understandings. 

church  of  England;  and  that  neither  the  ministers,  noc 
those  ihal  frequented  that  service,  might  be  any  more 
hindered  or  disturbed  by  his  soldiers.  So  according  to 
their  desires,"  continues  Dr.  Parr,  "  he  went  and  used  his 
utmost  endeavours  with  Cromwell,  for  the  taking  off  this 
restraint,  which  was  at  last  promised,  (though  with  some 
difficulty)  that  they  should  not  be  molested,  provided  they 
meddled  not  with  any  matters  relating  to  his  government: 
but  when  the  lord  primate  went  to  liim  a  second  time,  to 
get  this  promise  ratified,  and  put  into  writing, Crom- 
well answered  him  to  this  effect,  that  he  had  since  better 
considered  it,  having  advised  with  his  council  about  it, 
and  that  they  thought  it  not  safe  for  him  to  grant  liberty  of 
conscience  to  those  sort  of  men,  who  are  restless  and  im- 
placable enemies  to  him  and  his  govMnment ;  and  so  took 
his  leave  of  him,  though  with  good  words,  and  outward 
civility:  the  lord  primate  seeing  it  was  in  vain  to  nrgeit 
any  farther,  said  little  more  to  him,  but  returned  to  his 
lodgings  very  much  troubled,  and  concerned  that  his  en- 
deavours had  met  with  no  better  success ;  when  he  was  in 
his  chamber,  he  said  to  some  of  his  relations  and  myself, 
that  came  to  see  him.  This  false  man  hath  broken  his 
word  with  me,  and  refuses  to  perform  what  be  promised; 
well,  he  will  have  little  cause  to  glory  in  his  wickedness, 
for  he  will  not  continue  long;  the  king  will  return ;  though 
I  shall  not  live  to  see  it,  yOu  may:  the  government  both  in 
church  and  state  is  in  confusion,  the  papists  are  advancing 
their  projects,  and  making  such  advantages  as  will  hardlf 
be  prevented"."  This  truly  venerable  primate  had  reason 
to  be  out  of  humour.  For  whatever  might  have  been  the 
practices  of  many  of  the  episcopal  clergy,  it  is  certain  there 
were  amongst  them  wise,  pious,  learned,  and  peaceable 
men,  who  merited  a  very  different  treatment  from  this 
which  was  given  them  by  Oliver.     Not  to  take  notice  that  it 

'UfeofUslicr,  p.  75. 
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cavaliers  had  hard  measure  from  him",  as  they 

is  a  very  barbaroDs  thing  to  prohibit  men  the  use  of  those 
forms  of  address  to  the  Deity,  which  they  imagine  ai-e  most 

honourable  and  acceptable  to  him. However,  injustice 

to  the  protector,  it  must  be  said,  that  notwithstanding  this 
declaration,  he  winked  at,  or  permitted  some  worthy  epis- 
copaliails  to  officiate  in  the  public  places  of  worship,  nor 
do  we  find  that  they  suflFered  any  inconveniences  on  account 
of  it."  The  books  referred  to  in  the  margin  will  be  deemed 
full  authority  by  those  acquainted  with  the  character  of 
their  authors^.  So  that  some'  tenderness  was  used  towards 
such  as  were  not  of  obnoxious  characters,  though  it  cannot 
be  doubted  but  many  innocent  and  worthy, men  must  have 
received  very  hard  measure, 

^  The  cavaliers  had  hard  measure  from  him,  being 
Subjected  to  heavy  taxes,  &c.]  Cromwell,  though  an  enemy, 
had  shewn  favour  to  the  cavaliers  in  a  variety  of  instances, 
and  zealously  promoted  the  act  of  oblivion  whereby  they 
obtained  many  solid  advantages.  But  they  could  not  be 
quiet.  They  were  continually  plotting  how  to  bring  in  the 
young  king,  and  restore  him  to  what  they  called  his  right. 
For  in  the  eyes  of  these  men  nations  and  kingdoms  were 
patrimonial  estates,  and  as  such  were  to  pass  from  father  to 
son,  without  asking  the  consent  of  those  who  constituted 
them. What  made  them  more  forward  was  the  discon- 
tent which  had  arisen  among  their  adversaries,  on  Crom- 
well's seizing  the  government,  and  exercising  the  supreme 
rule.  For  many  zealous  republicans  now  turned  against 
him,  and  even  joined  with  their  sworn  foes,  to  complete  his 
destruction.  So  blind  is  revenge!  Among  these  were  Over- 
ton and  Wildman,  men  of  parts  and  interest  in  the  army  **. 
But  nothing  was  concealed  from  the  eye  of  Cromwell.  He 
seized  many  of  the  conspirators,  and  disappointed  their  in- 
tended   insurrections.      Grove  and   Penrudduck  appeared 

•  See  Walker's  Sufferings  of  the  Clergy,  part  ii.  p.  23,  24,  26,  69.  fol.  Lond. 
1714.    Nelson's  life  of  Biahop  Bull,  p.  29,  47,  8vo,  Lond.  1713.  ^  See 

note  72, 
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were  Avithout  exception^  almost^  rendered  subject 

however  in  tiie  west,  and  with  a  small  body  of  men,  carried 
off  the  judges  on  the  circuit  a,t  Salisbury;  but  being  pur- 
sued, were  taken,  and  executed  at  Exeter.  Had  Cromwell 
stopt  here,  had  he  only  punished  such  as  had  appeared  in 
arms,  or  truly  engaged  in  the  plot  against  him,  there  had 
been  no  blame.  Men  who  will  venture  on  such  exploits, 
must  take  the  consequences ;  nor  is  a  government  to  be 
blamed  for  making  them  examples.  But  prbvoked,  Crom- 
well went  much  farther.  He  punished  the  whole  body  of 
cavaliers,  and  made  little  distinction  between  them.  An 
order  was  made  that  *'  all  those  who  had  ever  borne  arms 
for  the  king,  or  declared  themselves  to  be  of  the  royal  party, 
should  be  decimated,  that  is,  pay  a  tenth  part  of  all  that 
estate  which  they  had  left,  to  support  the  charge  which  the 
commonwealth  was  put  to,  by  the  unquietness  of  their  tem- 
pers and  the  just  cause  of  jealousy  which  they  had  adminis- 
tered."  By  another  declaration,  "  they  were  rendered 

incapable  to  be  elected,  or  give  their  vote  in  the  election  of 
any  person  or  persons  to  any  office  or  place  of  trust  or  go^ 
vernment,  within  the  commonwealth :  or  to  hold  or  execute 
by  themselves  or  deputies,  any  such  office  or  place  till  his 
highness's  command  was  farther  known*.''  And  a  great 
number  of  persons  of  quality  w^ere  clapped  up  in  prison, 
against  whom  little  more  was  to  be  alledged  than  that  they 
had  been  of  the  royal  part3^  This  treatment  could  not  but 
be  deemed  by  many,  hard,  and  unjust.  But  Cromwell  and 
his  council  undertook  to  vindicate  it,  in  a  declaration,  pub- 
lished October  31, 1655,  wherein,  after  taking  notice  of  the 
events  of  the  late  war ;  the  punctual  performance  of  the  arti- 
cles granted  to  the  cavaliers ;  and  the  act  of  grace  and  obli- 
vion granted  to  them,  in  order  to  heal  and  cement,  and  take 
away  all  seeds  of  difference  and  separation :  I  say,  after 
taking  notice  of  these  things,  the  declaration  goes  on  to 
observe^  '^  That  there  can  be  no  other  construction  made  of 

•See  Clarendon, vol.  VI.  p.  570.    Merourius  Politicus,  No;  276.  p.  56Z% 
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to  heavy  taxes  and  ^pther  inconveniences,  up#n 

the  actings  of  that  party,  to  the  disturbance  of  the  publick 
peace,  and  to  the  subversioa  of  the  government,  but  that 
they  are  implacable  in  their  malice  and  revenge,  and  never 
to  be  drawn  from  their  adhering  to  that  cursed  interest, 
which  hath  been  the  shedding  of  so  much  innocent  blood, 

and  almost  the  ruin  and  destruction  of  these  lands." 

As  to  the  act  of  oblivion,  against  which  these  proceed- 
ings were  deemed  contrary,  it  was  answered, "  That 

the  parliament,  by  that  act,  intended  not  only  an  obli- 
vion of  the  offences  of  the  party,  [the  cavaliers]  but  that 
this  kindness  should  be  answered  with  obedience  on  their 
part,  and  produce  a  real  change  in  their  principles  and  inte- 
rest, as  to  the  common  cause  this  great  contest  had  been 
about,  for  otherwise  this  act  cannot  be  considered  as  obliga^- 
tory  to  those  who  ga,ve  it:  and  in  this  case  forbearance 
from  outward  action  will  not  avail,  to  intitleto  the  benefit  of 
the  pardon,  if  yet  there  be  malice  and  revenge  in  the  heait, 
and  such  a  leaning  and  adheriqg-  to,  the  old  interest,  that 
nothing  is  wanting  in  the  dUcoverj  thereof,  but  a  fitting 
opportunity;  for  aa  such  men  cannot,  in  justice  and  inge^ 
nuity,  claim  the  benefit  of  ^n  act  of  favour  from  the  supream 
magistrate,  to  whom  they  themselves  be  enemies,  so  neither 
is  that  magistrate  bound  in  justice  before  God  or  mea  to 
give  it  to  them,  if  he  hath  reason  to  believe  from  the  course 
of  their  conversations  that  they  are  such,  and  that  their 
intentions  towards  the  government,  under  which  they  live, 
are  the  same  as  when  they  were  in  open  arms  against  it,  and 
is  at  liberty  to  carry  himself  towards  them,  as  if  no  such  act 
had  been.  JNay,  he  may  proceed  against  them  with  greater 
severity,  inasmuch  as  he  hath  used  the  last  means  to  reclaim 
them  without  fruit,  and  knows  by  experience,  that  nothing 
but  the  sword  will  restrain  them  from  blood  and  violence. 
Then  if  this  be  the  case  between  us  and  the  late  king's  party, 
to  wit,  that  they  have  notoriously  manifested  it  to  the  con- 
sciences of  all  men,  that  they  do  not  only  retain  their  old 
principles  and  still  adhere  to  their  former  interest,  in  direct 

VOL.  III.  F  f 
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account  of  the  rashness  and  imprudence 


opposition  to  ihe  government  ealablished,  but  have  be«n  all 
along  hatching  new  disturbances,  and  endeavouring  as  well 
by  secret  and  bloody  assassinations,  as  by  open  force  to 
tnti'oduce  the  one,  and  overthrow  and  subvert  the  other;  it 
will  not  be  thought  strange  upon  any  account  whatsoever, 
that  we  did  lately  secure  so  many  of  the  men  ol"  that  interest, 
although  they  were  not  visibly  in  arms  upon  the  late  insur- 
rection ;  nor  that  we  have  laid  a  burden  upon  some  of  their 
estates,  beyond  what  is  imposed  upon  the  rest  of  the  nation, 
towards  the  defraying  of  that  charge  which  ihey  are  the 
occasion  of,  with  some  other  things  which  we  have  found 
necessary  in  this  time  of  danger  to  direct  concerning  them, 
for  the  i)eace  and  safety  of  the  whole'."  After  this  follows 
a  clear  and  distinct  narrative  of  the  plot,  supported  by  such 
evidence  as  appeared  to  the  government  convincing.' 

But  what  was  all  this  to  the  innocent  ? Yes,  proceeds  the 

declaration,  "  Admit  that  some  of  that  party  wei«  as  inno- 
cent, as  they  would  now  have  it  believed  they  were,  enough 
hath  been  done  by  their  fellows  in  u  common  cause  (whicb 
hardly  any  of  them  know  how  to  disown,  which  they  love, 
and  of  which  they  glory)  to  draw  the  whole  party  under  « 
just  suspicion,  and  the  consequences  thereof;  all  that  Ut 
peaceably  minded  in  the  nation  are  ready  to  say,  these  are 
the  men  of  whom  we  go  in  danger,  and  certainly  it  is  both 
just  and  necessary,  that  all  those  of  whom  the  people  have 
reason  to  be  afraid  (not  only  as  their  profest  enemies,  but  also 
numerous)  should  pay  for  securing  the  state  against  that 
danger  which  they  are  the  antliors  of." "  That  cha- 
racter of  difference  between  them  and  the  rest  of  the  people, 
which  is  now  put  upon  them,  is  occasioned  by  themBclves, 
not  by  us;  there  is  nothing  they  have  more  industriously 
laboured  in  than  this,  to  keep  themselves  sepaiated,  atiii 
distinguished  from  the  well-affected  of  thia  nation :  to  which 

*  DrtkMtion,  p.  W.  Wo.  Printed  at  landon,  b;  Heorr  Hiill  and  John  FJcM. 
Pnaters  to  bis  Highncsa  the  lord  Prolf  Ctor,  1 655.  '  W.  p.  36. 
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some  of  their  party.     Nor  mmt  it  be  forgotten 

end  they  have  kept  their  coavewatioa  apart,  as  if  th^y 
"woulcl  avoid  the  very  begiaoings  of  union,  have  bred  and 
educated  their  children  by  the  aequestred  and  ejected  clergy, 
and  very  much  confined  their  marriages  and  alliances  within 
their  own  party,  a»  if  they  meant  to  entail  their  quarrel,  and 
prevent  the  means  to  reconcile  posterity ;  which,  with  the 
great  pains  they  take  upon  all  occasions  to  lessen,  and  sup* 
press  the  esteem  and  honour  of  the  English  nation,  in  all 
their  actions  and  undertakings  abroad,  striving  withal  to 
make  other  nations  distinguish  their  interest  from  it,  gives 
us.  ground  to  judge  that  they  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  body  of  the  nation ;  and  therefore  we  leave  it  to  M 
mankind  to  judge,  whether  we  ought  not  to  be  timely  jealous 
of  that  separation,  and  to  proceed  so  against  them,  as  they 
may  be  at  the  charge  of  those  remedies  which  are  required 
against  the  dangers  they  have  bred*/^  Such  are  the 
principles  on  which  this  rigour  was  justified !  Principles 
unjust  and  tyraiiaoiis,  and  fit  to  support  the  most  arbi* 
trary  and  destraccive  measures!  And  accordingly  they 
have  been  made  use  of  by  L'Estrange  professedly,  to  insti^r 
gate  the  magistrate  to  crush  the  party  that  opposed  him. 
-^'  That  which  is  sawce  to  a  goose,''  says  he,  *^  is  sawce 


■■ w 


to  a  gander.  They  that  thought  this  proceeding  lawful  and 
reasonable,  from  Cromwell  to  the  cavaliers,  will  certainly 
never  think  it  hard  in  return,  from  a  rightful  prince  to  a 
hand  of  traytors  **.*'  It  were  to  have  been  wished^  some 
have  thought,  that  no  such  principles  had  been  acted  on  in 
a  much  more  modem  period,  by  men  who  professed  and 
gloried,  in  words  at  l^ast,  in  asserting  the  cause  of  liberty^. 
It  is  said  this  declaration  was  drawn  up  by  the  lord  com- 
missioner Fiennes,  once  governor  of  Bristol,  for  the  surren- 
der of  which  he  was  sentenced  to  death  by  a  court*martial, 
butftordoned  by  the  kindness  of  the  earl  of  Essex,  then 

*  Oeelaratioii,  &c.  p.  38.  ^  Obserrator,  No.  367.  ^  See  the 

Debatfi^  laying  an  extiaordiaary  Tax  on  the  Estates  of  the  Papists,  in  Torbiick's 
PaiUamntanr  Dabalet,  voL  VIII.  p.  285.  Sro.  Lend.  1741. 
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here  to  mention  his  institution  of  major-gene- 
lord  general  for  the  parliament.     Lord  Clarendon  tells  xxsy. 
**  T  hat  when  this  declaration  was  sent  to  Cologne^  the  king 
caused  an  answer  to  be  made  to  it  upon  the  grounds^  that 
were  laid  down  in  it;  and  as  if  it  was  made  by  one  who  had 
been  always  of  the  parliament  side^  and  who  was  well  pleased 
to  see  the  cavaliers  reduced  to  that  extremity;  but  with, 
such  reflections  upon  the  tyranny  that  was  exercised  over 
the  kingdom,  and  upon  the  foulness  of  the  breach  of  trust 
the  protector  was  guilty  of,  that  it  obliged  all  the  nation  to 
look  upon  him  as  a  detestable  enemy,  who  was  to  be  remov- 
ed by  any  way  that  offered  itself*.'*     The  writer  of  this,  it 
seems,  was  his  lordship  himself,  who  has  also  assumed  the 
merit,  such  as  it  is,  of  most  of  the  answers  to  the  parlia- 
ment's declarations  before  the  war,  which  have  been  gene- 
rally given  to  Charles  himself*.    The  "  letter  from  a  true 
and  lawful  member  of  parliament,  and  one  faithfully  engaged 
with  it  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  end,"  I  believe 
is  the  answer  intended ;  it  exactly  suiting  the  description 
given  by  his  lordship,  and  should  therefore  be  added  to  the 
list  of  his  writings.     Sir  Peter  Pett,  I  know,  in  his  "  Future 
happy  state  of  England,"  says  it  was   attributed  to  lord 
Holies  ;  though  I  cannot  find  it  mentioned  by  any  writer 
among  his  works.     I  will  conclude  this  note  with  a  speci- 
men of  the  answer  to  this  declaration  contained  in  the  above 
letter,  that  it  may  appear  how  deeply  Cromwell's  proceeding 
was  resented  by  the  royal  party.     "  You  have,"  says  the 
writer; "  cancelled  all  obligations  of  trust,  and  taken  away  all 
possible  confidence  from  all  men  that  they  can  ever  enjoy 
any  thing  that  they  can  call  their  own  during  this  govern- 
ment; and  having  so  little  pleasure  left  them  in  life,  they 
will  prefer  the  losing  it  in  some  noble  attempt  to  free  their 
country  and   themselves  from  the  bondage  and  servitude 
they  live  under,  to  the  dying  ignobly  in  some  loathsome 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  VI.  p.  5^,2.  "Clarendon's  Life,  voL    I.  p.  363,  ^ 
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rals*%  who  in  a  variety  of  instances  lorded  it 

prison,  when  you  please  to  be  afraid  of  them. \Vheu 

the  despair  you  have  put  thetn  into  shall  make  them  consi- 
der, that  as  the  misery,  calamity,  servitude  and  infamy  under 
which  the  three  kingdoms  suffer,  proceed  entirely  from  you, 
so,  that  they  will  be  determined  by  you.  That  the  general 
hatred  and  detestation  of  you  is  such,  that  it  is  very  probable 
that  those  noble  patriots,  whose  spirits  shall  be  raised  to 
destroy  you,  shall  not  onlj'  reap  unutterable  honour  from  it, 
but  find  safety  in  it,  either  from  the  confusion  that  must 
instantly  attend,  or  from  the  abhorring  your  memories  to 
those  that  shall  survive  you.  If  they  shall  perish  in  or  upon 
their  attempt,  what  a  glorious  fame  will  they  leave  behind 
them  ?  What  a  sweet  odour  will  their  memories  have  with 
the  present  and  succeeding  ages?  Statues  will  be  erected 
to  them,  and  their  names  recorded  in  those  roles,  which 
have  preserved  the  Bruti,  the  Horatii,  the  Fabii,  and  all  those 
who  have  died  out  of  debt  to  their  country,  by  having  paid 
the  utmost  that  they  owed  it ;  their  merits  will  be  remem- 
bered, as  those  of  the  primitive  martyrs,  and  their  children 
and  kindred  will  be  always  looked  upon  as  the  descendants 
from  the  liberators  of  their  country,  and  esteemed  accord- 
ingly;  their  fate  will  be  like  his  in  the  son  of  Sirach,  if  he 
die,  he  shall  leave  a  greater  name  than  a  thousand :  and  if  he 
live,  he  shall  increase  it  V* 

^^  Major-generals  who  lorded  it  over,  and  oppressed  the 
country.]  At  the  same  time  that  Cromwell  had  determined 
to  decimate  the  cavaliers,  he  projected  a  division  of  the 
kingdom  into  several  districts,  over  which  he  placed  officers 
of  trust  and  confidence,  who  were  to  inspect  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  inhabitants,  and  treat  them  according  to  orders 
received  from  the  protector;  The  number  of  these  men 
•were  eleven,  distinguished  by  the  title  of  major-generals, 
'who  presided  over  the  counties  of  England;^  in  the  manner 
following. 

*  Letter  from  a  true  aud  lawfol  Member  of  Parliament,  pu  62, 6S. 
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over  and  oppressed  the  country.-— ^-But  there 

Kent  and  Surrv,  coiond  KelseY. 

Sussex,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  colonel  Goffe. 

Gloucester,  Wilu,  Dorset,  Somerset,  Devon,  Cornwall, 
general  Disborowe. 

Oxon,  Bucks,  Hertford,  Cambridge,  isle  of  Ely,  Essex, 
Norfolk,  Suffolk,  lord  deputy  Fleet  woo  n. 

London,  mdjor*general  Skippon. 

Lincoln,  Nottingham,  Derby,  Warwick,  Leicester,  com- 
missary-general Whalley. 

Northamptoo,  Bedford,  Rutland,  Huntington,  majof 
Butler. 

Worcester,  Hereford,  Salop, North  Wales,  colonel  Beret* 

Cheshire,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  colonel  Wo rslet. 

Yorkshire,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Westmorland,  Norlfc* 
umberlatid,  lord  Lambert. 

Westminster,  Middlesex,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
colonel  Bark8tead\ 

The  commission  given  to  Disborowe  is  preserved  itt 
Thurloc's  collections.    As  it  may  be  acceptable  to  some 

readers,  I  will  here  insert  it. ^'  Oliver  lord  protector  of 

the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  saii 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging,  to  onr  right  tmsty  and 
well  beloved  major-general  John  Disbrowe,  greeting.  We 
reposing  special  trust  and  confidence  in  your  fidelity,  dis- 
cretion, courage,  experience,  and  conduct  in  military  afafan, 
do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  you  the  said  major-general 
Disbrowe  to  be  major-general  of  all  the  miittta  forces 
raised  and  to  be  raised  within  the  counties  of  Comwatt, 
Devon,  Somersett,  Donett,  Wilts  and  Gloucester;  \9hiA 
said  forces  you  are  by  virtue  of  this  commission  to  receive 
into  your  charge  as  major-general^  and  the  same  to  traift 
and  exercise  in  arms,  and  to  command,  lec^l,  and  coindact 
for  the  service  of  us  and  the  commonwealth,  keepitig  tbetti 

•  Mercuries  iPoliticcs,  No.  tWl.  p.  5*71 1.    Hmrloe,  vol.  IV.  p.  IIT. 
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WM  yet  fiurther  reason  to  complam. He 

ia  good  ol^otjliid  disciplioe.  And  all  officers  and  soldiers 
of  the  said'fiii^'toe  hereby  required  to  obey  you  as  their 
major-general  for  tb«  said  service.  And  you  are  to  observe 
and  follow  such  directions  a^  you  shall  froiQi  ttine  to  time 
receive  from  ourself.  Given  at  Whitehall  the  28tb  day  of 
May,  1655.    Signed  Oliver  P.**' 

Part  of  the  instructions  to  the  i]iajor-geDeraI»  were,  ^^  To 
endeavour  to  suppress  all  tumultA,,  insurrections^  rebellion 
Of  other  unlawful  assemblieii  which  shall  be  in  the  said 
counties ;  to  disarm  all  papists,  and  »uch  as  have  been  in 
arms  against  the  parliament,  and  aU  others  who  are  danger^ 
ous  to  the  peace  of  the  nation ;  to  apprehend  thieves  and 
jobbers,  and  prosecute  them  according  to  law ;  to  have  a 
strict  eye  upon  the  conversation  wd  carriage  of  all  dis- 
affected persons  within  the  several  oounties;  to  pernnit  no 
horse-races,  cock-fightings,  bear  or  stage  plays ;  to  cocnpet 
'the  idle  to  labour,  and  provide  employment  and  maia^ 
tenance  for  the  poor  and  impoteot.^  To  these  were  added 
orders  to  encourage  godliness  and  virtue  in  their  constaal 
carriage  and  conversation,  and  to  discourage  their  continsr. 
nes ;  as  well  as  to  take  an  exact  account  of  what  proceedings 
had  been  upon  the  ordinance  for  ejecting  af  igaoraot,  in^ 
sufficient  aad  scandalous  miaist^rs  and  schoolmasters  ^ 
3doceover,  all  persons  who  had  borne  arms  against  the  par- 
liament, or  that  lived  dissolutely,  or  without  a  ealling,  or 
at  m  high  rate,  having  no  visible  estate  answerable  tbere^ 
UQto,  were  to  give  bond  with  two  sureties  in  s^ch  sums  as 
the  major-generals  should  thiok  fit  (with  respect  to  their 
qualities)  for  their  own  peaceable  demeanor ;  for  revealing 
aoy  plots  or  conspiracies  that  came  to  theiir  knowledge; 
nd  for  their  personally  appearing  at  such  time  and  place 
as  the  majoT'-geoeral  or  his  deputy  should  appoint,  and  as 
ofu^  as  they  sbould  direct ;  a^  also  thc^  they  should  not 
cbafOge  their  plaices  of  abode  without  giving  ^otke,  and 

*  Thurloe,  vol.  IIJ.  p.  4S6.  *  M^rcurioi  ?«litk«i^  No.  289.  p.  5851 . 
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made  use  of  packed  juries  on  soiiie  occasidns^ 

declaring  to  the  major-general  or  his  depitRptiie  place  to 
which  they  were  about  to  remove*/'  ft  i*- very  evident 
from  these  instructions  that  the  major-generals  had  the 
country  very  much  in  their  power :  and  it  appears  that  they 
made  use  of  it  in  the  manner  which  the  protector  intended. 
The  cavaliers  were  forced  to  dance  attendance ;  to  submit  to 
decimations ;  to  have  their  houses  searched,  and  their  per- 
sons imprisoned.  But  nothing  can  convey  so  good  an  idea 
of  their  actions  as  their  own  accounts,  which  are  to  be  found 

10  Thurloe's  papers,  one  or  two  of  which  I  wfll  insert. 

Major-general  Worsley  in  a  letter  to  secretary  Thurloe,  dated 
StaflFord,  December  8,  1655,  writes  as  follows : ^**  Yester- 
day we  had  a  meeting  at  this  town ;  and  I  have  made  a  good 
progress  in  our  business.  We  have  assessed  divers,  and  the 
rest  must  expect  it  with  all  speed,  I  doubt  not  but  before  the 
five  and  twentyth  of  this  instant.  I  hope  we  shall  pay  our 
county  troope  out  of  what  we  have  done  already,  and  pro- 
vide you  a  considerable  sum  for  other  uses.  We  have  sent 
out  warrants  to' give  notice  to  the  whole  county,  and  our 
day  of  meeting,  when  we  shall  sit  upon  the  ordinance  for 
ejecting  of  scandalous  ministers.  We  have  disarmed  the 
disaffected  in  this  county.  Wee  shall  now  fall  of  snapping 
some  of  our  old  blades,  that  will  not  let  us  be  quiet.  There 
is  so  few  in  that  ordinance  for  scandal,  that  they  have  much 
adoe  both  here  and  in  other  countries  to  get  a  coram.  I 
commend  that  to  you  from  the  commissioners  upon  their 
desire ;  and  alsoe  in  their  name  to  believe,  that  what  is  in 
their  power  shall  not  be  wanting  to  effect  what  they  have 

received  from  his  highness  and  council. P.  S.  Wee 

understand  that  Mr.  Halsoe  is  taken  at  London:  if  soe,  he 
may,  I  believe,  discover  divers  of  our  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  gentlemen.  Wee  have  found  an  estate  of  Penridock, 
that  was  executed,  and  have  ordered  it  to  be  sequestered ; 
for  I  have  taken  orders  for  the  takeing  of  security  for  all 


;..jr 
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disaffected  persons  in  that  country.  I  hope  shortly  to  give 
you  a  good  account  of  the  rest  of  the  countyes*." — Dis- 
browe,  another  of  these  gentlemen,  writes  as  follows  to  the 
protector,  in  a  letter,  dated  Sarum,  Dec.  18,  1655. — "  I 
have  received  your  letter,  in  reference  to  the  lord  Seymour, 
and  have  perused  his  to  your  highness ;  wherein  I  find  no 
more  than  any  cavalier  in  the  west  of  England  shall  pretend 
for  himself.  I  must  confess  I  should  be  glad  of  a  real 
change ;  but  1  humbly  conceive,  without  some  publicque 
declaration  to  the  world  by  him  of  the  alteration  of  bis 
spirit  and  principles,  and  of  his  real  engagement  to  the 
present  government,  it  will  but  open  a  door,  and  give 
occasion  to  the  enemy  to  cry  out  of  our  partiality ;  especially 
if  favour  and  respect  shall  be  shewn  to  him,  and  denied  to 
others,  that  will  doe  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  he  hath 
done.  If  his  spirit  be  such  as  he  can  cordially  close  with 
the  people  of  God,  (as  capt.  Burgess  seems  to  hold  forth) 
he  will  not  be  ashamed  to  disown  that  interest,  wherein  he 
formerly  engaged ;  and  for  satisfaction  of  friends  manifest 
his  integrity  to  the  publick.  However,  for  the  present, 
the  commissioners  understanding  your  highnesses  pleasure/ 
seem  willing  to  let  him  alone,  untill  they  be  ascertained, 
whether  there  be  any  difference  betwixt  him  and  his  former 
practices.  Yesterday  we  proceeded  upon  taxing  7  or  8  of, 
this  county,  amongst  whom  was  sir  James  Tbynn,  who  was 
at  the  first  a  little  averse,  and  did  plead  as  much  innocency 
as  my  lord  Seymour  hath  done;  but,  at  last,  having  no 
refuge,  was  constrained  to  comply ;  and  I  think  of  those  8, 
which  we  have  already  dealt  withall,  the  sum  will  amount 
to  6  or  700/.  per  annum.  There  are  four  more  to  appear 
this  morning;  and  then  I  intend  for  Blandford  to  attend 
the  Dorsetshire  gentlemen,  and  so  to  Marlborough,  where 
there  are  20  more  to  be  summoned.  In  my  last,  I  gave 
Mr.  Secretary  a  list  of  some  names  for  Cornwall,  Devon, 
Somerset  and  Dorsett,  to  be  sheriffs ;  and  have  presented 
your  highness  with  3  for  Wilts,  the  two  former  being  of  the 

•^  Thurloe,  fol.  IV.  pi  300. 
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Jast  parliament,  and  signing  the  recognition.  Por  Glou- 
cester I  must  crave  leave  till  I  come  upon  the  place"." 

But  6ning  the  cavaliers  was  not  the  sole  business  of  the 
major-generals:  other  employment  they  had,  as  we  find  in 
another  letter  from  Uisbrowe  to  the  protector,  dated  Wells, 

Jan.  7,  1655. "  I  had  not  tyuie  by  my  last  to  give  youi 

highness  an  account  of  all  my  proceetU,  therefore  shall  take 
the  boldness  at  present  to  acquaiat  your  highnesse,  thai 
at  Bristol  intimation  was  given  me  by  some  honest  people, 
that  sundry  of  the  aldermen  and  justices  were  enemies  to 
the  publique  interest,  relay ninge  liicir  old  malignant 
principles,  discountenancinge  the  godly,  and  apholding 
the  loose  and  prophane  which  indeed  is  a  disease  predomi* 
natinge  in  moat  corporations.  Now  I  judged  it  my  duty  to 
declare  against  such,  wheresoever  1  &nd  them,  but  resolved 
to  do  it  with  as  little  noyse  as  i  could  ;  and  in  order  there- 
unto I  made  my  repair  to  Mr.  Mayor,  and  acquainted  him, 
that  such  of  bis  bretherene  I  understood  were  see  and  soe ; 
and  desired  him  from  me  to  advise  them  tacitly  to  residue, 
otherwise  I  should  be  necessitated  to  make  them  pablique 
examples.  Whereupon  Mr.  Mayor  engaged  to  deale  faith- 
fully with  them,  and,  asl  understand,  they  have  taken  my 
advice,  which  will  makewayfor  honester  men.  There  were 
also  articles  of  delinquency  proved  against  nine  of  the  magis- 
trates of  Tewksbury,  and  particularly  against  Hill  their 
towne  clarke :  1  have  also  dismissed  them,  and  four  of  the 
common  councell  of  Gloucester,  for  adheiinge  to  the  ScotU 

king's  interest ''," One  instance  more  of  the  behaviour  of 

these  major-generals  will  give  the  reader  a  tolerable  good 
view  of  them,     it  is  contained  in  a  leller  from  major-general 

Haynes  to  Thurloe,  dated  IJury,  August  15,  1655. "  I 

am  going  into  Norfolke  to  morrow,  wbetc  we  shall  make 
Uie  most  use  of  it ;  [a  letter  from  his  highness]  and  X  hope 
it  will  quicken  them  in  their  endeavours  upon  the  election- 
day  at  band,  in  which  they  have  been  much  discouraged  by 
tlie  poteocie  of  the  adverse  p^ty.    Yett  all  the  stieagth  c 
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and  displaced  judges  for  refusing  to  follow  *'  his 

be  gott  is  endeavoured  to  crowde  ia  my  lord-deputy  [Fleet- 
wood] amongst  them,  that.the  honest  people  may  have  some 
one  in  parliament  to  address  themselves  to.  I  am  doing 
my  most  to  avoid  the  election  of  John  Hubbert  of  Norwich, 
and  Mr.  Ph.  Woodhouse  against  whom  you  have  8ome« 
thing  already  by  yon  from  major  Harvy,  which  it's  hoped, 
if  they  shoald  carry  it  here,  will  not  pass  with  you  V— — 
These  proceedings  of  the  major-generals,  founded  on  no 
law,  but  the  will  of  the  protector,  rendered  them  generally 
odiou8>  and  raised  a  mighty  clamour  against  them  in  the 
kingdom.  A  parliament  being  called  they  were  spoken 
against,  even  by  court  dependants,  and  soon  afterwards 
abolished  by  Cromwell,  as  unacceptable  and  burthensome 
to  the  people^  From  henceforth  we  read  of  no  more  deci* 
mations. 

^  He  packed  juries  on  occasion,  and  displaced  judges 
for  refusing  to  follow  his  directions.]  Here  are  my  proofs. 
— "  When  judge  Hale  was  on  a  circuit,  he  understood 
that  the  protector  bad  ordered  a  jury  to  be  returned  for  a 
tryal  in  which  he  was  more  than  ordinarily  concerned :  upon 
this  information  he  examined  the  sheriff  about  it,  who  knew 
nothing  of  it  ,*  for  he  said  he  referred  all  such  things  to  the 
under-sheriff,  and  havi^  next  asked  the  under-sheriff  coik 
ceming  it,  he  found  the  jury  had  been  returned  by  ord^ 
from  Cromwell;  upon  which  he  shewed  the  atatute  that  all 
juries  ought  to  be  returned  by  the  sheriff  or  his  lawful 
x>fficer;  and  this  not  being  done  according  to  law,  be  dis- 
missed the  juiy,  and  would  not  try  the  cause :  upon  wbidi 
the  protector  was  highly  displeased  with  him,  and  at  bis 
«turn  from  the  circuit,  he  told  him  in  anger,  he  was  not 
fit  to  be  a  judge,  to  which  all  the  answer  be  made  was^ 
That  it  was  very  um^*' 

That  this  may  be  title  is  rendered  very  probable  by  letteri 
>te  Thurioe,  part  of  which  I  will  here  transcribe.    The  fir«t 

•  Tb*wl0c,  vol.  V.  f.5H.  *  »Jc'«  Life, f.  43. 
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directions. He  committed  men  illegally  ttf 

is  from  Mr.  Dove,  high-sheriff  of  Wilts,  dated  Samm, 
March  29,  l655,  relating  to  the  intended  trials  for  rebel- 
lion against  the  protector. "  I  understand  a  commission 

of  Oyer  and  Terminer  is  issued  out  for  tryall  of  the  rebels 
in  the  west ;  and  ther  is  a  mistrust  of  my  under-sheriflFe. 
Sir,  [  resolve,  that  noe  one  man  shall  be  returned  in  the  one 
or  other  juries,  but  such  as  may  be  confided  in,  and  of  the 
honest  well  affected  party  to  his  highness,  and  the  present 
government.  Yf  there  be  but  enough  to  be  found  of  them 
through  the  whole  county  (which  1  hope  there  is)  it  is  and 
ivill  be  my  greatest  care  for  that  business  to  see  it  punctually 
done,  and  not  trust  my  under-sheriffe  therewith*.*'  I  sup- 
pose he  was  as  good  as  his  word,  for  both  the  juried  I  find 
highly  commended  by  the  solicitor,  and  other  of  his  high- 
nesses agents,  in  their  accounts  of  the  trials  of  the  unhappy 
sufferers. — Colonel  Lilburne,  in  a  letter  to  the  secretary, 
dated  York,  April  10, 1655,  has  the  following  passage,  on  a 
like  subject.  "  As  for  jurors,  happily  the  law  may  give 
liberty  to  choose  them  without  the  liberties  of  this  city, 
both  fact  and  act  riseing  in  the  county,  and  then  we  shall 
doe  pretty  well :  but,  if  otherwise,  there  shall  be  no  dili- 
gence or  care  wanting  to  pick  upp  such  as  are  right  V— 
Practices  of  this  nature  could  not  but  be  dangerous  to  the 

subject. What  is  said  in  the  text  concerning  Oliver's 

displacing  of  judges,  is  founded  on  the  authority  of  Whit- 
lock.  "  Baron  Thorpe,  and  judge  Newdigate,"  says  he, 
**  were  put  out  of  their  places,  for  not  observing  the  pro- 
tector's pleasure  in  all  his  commands  ^"  I  know  not 
whether  I  ought  to  insert  under  this  head  the  displacing 
Whitlock  and  Widdrington,  commissioners  of  the  great 
seal,  for  refusing  to  proceed  according  to  an  ordinance 
made  "  for  the  better  regulating  and  limiting  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  High  Court  of  Chancery."  Possibly  the  protec- 
tor, however  he  might  be  mistaken,  really  thought  his  regn^ 

*  Thurloe,  yoU  IIL  p.  318.  »>  Id.  p.  tiSO,  «  MemorialB,  p.  625. 
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prison,  and  permitted  them  not  to  enjoy  ^^  tlie 

lation  for  the  public  good,  and  therefore  could  not  be 
blamed  for  dismissing  such  as  were  not  to  be  prevailed  on 

to  concur  with  him  therein. These  gentlemen,  however, 

as  they  were  deemed  by  the  protector  men  of  honour  and 
abilities,  were  employed  in  other  departments,  and  enjoyed 
his  countenance  and  encouragement.  His  speech,  on  the 
taking  away  the  seal  from  these  commissioners,  was  remark- 
able. "  The  protector,  in  the  council-chamber,  very  gravely 
told  OS,"  says  Whitlock, "  that  he  was  sorry  some  of  us 
could  not  satisfy  our  own  consciences,  to  execute  the  ordi- 
nance concerning  the  Chancery,  which  they  were  informed 
had  much  good  in  it  to  the  publick,  but  he  confessed,  that 
every  one  was  to  satisfy  himself  in  matters  to  be  performed 
by  him,  and  that  he  had  not  the  worse  opinion  of  any  man 
for  refusing  to  do  that  whereof  he  was  doubtful ;  but  in  this 
particular  the  affairs  of  the  commonwealth  did  require  a 
conformity  of  the  officers  thereof,  and  their  obedience  to 
authority,  and  (being  some  of  us  refused  to  execute  this 
act,  as  was  enjoyned)  they  were  compelled  thereby  to  put 
this  charge  of  the  custody  of  the  great  seal  into  the  hands  of 
some  others,  who  might  be  satisfied  that  it  was  their  duty 
to  perform  this  command,  and  to  put  the  ordinance  in  exe- 
cution *."  I  have  said  the  protector  possibly  was  not  to  be 
blamed  for  his  conduct  in  this  affair :  the  reader,  however, 
must  judge  of  this. 

^'  He  committed  men  illegally  to  prison,  and  permitted 
them  not  the  benefit  of  the  laws.]  The  author  of  '^  the 
World's  Mistake  in  Oliver  Cromwell"  will  supply  me  with 
sufficient  proofs  of  this.  "  To  prove,"  says  he,  "  that  Oli- 
ver's time  was  full  of  oppression  and  injustice,  I  shall  but 
instance,  in  a  few  of  many  particulars,  andbegin  with  John 
lalburne,  not  that  I  think  him  in  any  kind  one  that  deserved 
favour  or  respect,  but  that  equal  justice  is  due  to  the  worst 
so  well  as  to  the  best  men,  and  that  he  comes  fir^t  in  order  of 
tim^^ 

n  *  Memorials,  p»C26. 
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benefit  of  the  laws.   He  caused  men  to  be  tried 


^ 


"  1.  John,  in  1049,  was,  by  order  of  the  then  parlia- 
ment, tryed  for  his  life,  with  an  intent,  I  believe,  of  taking 
htm  away,  but  the  jury  not  finding  him  guilty,  he  was 
immediately,  according  to  law,  generously  set  at  liberiy 
by  those  that  had  quarrel  enough  against  him.  This  ex- 
ample in  the  parliament,  of  keeping  to  the  laws  in  the  case 
of  one,  who  was  a  professed  implacable  enemy  to  iheo), 
ought  to  have  been  copied  by  Cromwell;  but,  in  the  con- 
trary, to  shew  that  there  was  a  difference  betwixt  Wb  and 
his  predecessors'  (the  long  parliament's)  principles,  when 
the  law  had  again,  upon  a  second  trial  (occasioned  by 
Oliver)  cleared  Lilborne,  the  parliament's  submitting  lo  the 
law  was  no  example  to  him;  for,  contrary  to  law,  be  kept 
him  in  prison,  untill  he  was  so  far  spent  in  a  consumption, 
that  he  only  turned  him  out  lo  dye. 

"  2.  Mr,  Conie's  case  is  so  notorious  that  it  Deeds  bat 
little  more  than  naming:  he  was  a  prisoner  at  Cromireirii 
suit,  and  being  brought  to  the  King's-Bencli  barr  by  a 
Habeas  Corpus,  had  his  counsell  taken  from  the  barr,  and 
sent  to  the  Tower  for  no  other  reason,  than  the  pleading  ol' 
their  client's  cause;  an  act  of  violence,  that,  I  believe,  the 
whole  story  of  England  doth  not  parallel."  This  was  on 
the  18th  of  May,  1653.  The  gentlemen  thus  committed, 
were  Maynard,  Twisden  and  Windham,  men  of  great 
eminence  in  their  profession,  who  could  find  no  release 
from  their  imprisonment,  hut  by  humbly  petitioning  the 
protector'. But  to  go  on. — 

"  3dly,  Sir  Heniy  Vane,  above  any  one  person,  was  die 
author  of  Oliver's  advancement,  and  did  so  long  and  cor- 
dially espouse  his  interest,  that  he  prejudiced  himself  (in 
the  opinion  of  some)  by  it,  yet  so  ungrateful  was  this 
monster  of  ingratitude,  that  he  studied  to-  destroy  him, 
both  in  life  and  estate,  because  he  could  not  adhere  to  hia 
in  his  perjury   and   falseness.     The   occasion  be  took  was 

•  See  MercuriiK  Politicu?,  No.  9?9.  p.  535*. 
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before  new  created  tribunals,  and  adjudged  to 

this:  he  appointing  a  day  of  humiliation,  and  seeking  of 
God  for  him,  invited  all  God's  people  in  his  deolaratloD,  to 
offer  him  their  advise  in  tlic  weighty  affairs  then  upon  his 
shoulders:  Sir  Henry  taking  a  rise  from  hence  offered  hii 
advice  by  a  treatise  called  the  Healing  Question;  but 
Cromwell,  angry  at  being  taken  at  his  word,  seized,  im> 
prisoned,  and  endeavoured  to  proceed  further  against  him, 

lor  doing  only  what  he  invited  him  to  do. 

"  4lhly,  In  Richard's  asaembiy,  certain  prisoners  in  the 
Tower,  uader  the  then  lieutenant,  and  some  sent  thence  to 
Jersey,  and  other  places  beyond  the  sea,  complained  of 
false  imprisonment.  Their  gaoler  was  sent  for,  and  being 
required  lo  shew  by  what  authority  he  kept  these  persons  ia 
hold,  produceth  a  paper  all  under  Oliver's  own  hand,  ai 
followeth.  Sir,  I  pray  yon  seize  such  and  such  persons, 
and  all  others  whom  you  shall  judge  dangerous  men;  doit 
quickly,  and  you  shull  have  a  warrant  after  it  is  done. 
The  nature  of  this  wunant  was  by  Richard's  assembly  d&. 
bated,  and  having  first  Richard's  own  counsell's  opinion  in 
the  case,  as  sevjeant  Maynard,  8cc.  they  voted  the  commit- 
ments of  the  complainants  to  be  illegal,  unjust  and  tyran- 
nical; and  that,  first,  because  the  warrant  by  which  they 
were  committed,  was  under  the  hand  of  the  then  (as  they 
called  him)  chief  magistrate,  who,  by  law,  ought  not  to 
commit  any  by  his  own  warrant.  Secondly,  Because  no 
cause  was  shewn  in  the  warrant;  and  thirdly, (in  the  case  o^ 
those  sent  out  of  the  reach  of  a  Habeas  Curpui,  which  in 
■  law  is  a  banishment)  Because  no  Englishman  ought  to  be 
banished  by  any  less  authority  than  an  act  of  parliament. 
And,  therefore,  for  these  reasons  they  voted  farther,  that 
the  prisoners  should  be  set  at  liberty  without  paying  any 
fees  or  charges.  But  the  turning  out  and  punishing  the 
lieutenant  by  the  assembly  (for  obeying  so  unjustawarraat) 
was  prevented  by  their  sudden  dissolution'."     Most  of  the 
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death  without  tlie  verdict  of  a  jury.     These 

facts  here  recited  are  well  known  to  those  versed  in  this  part 
of  the  English  history,  and  may  be  established  on  the  best 
authorities.  But  on  consulting  the  Journals  of  the  parliar 
ment,  here  referred  to,  1  find  a  mistake  relating  to  the  com- 
mitments by  Oliver.-^ — On  Saturday  the  26th  of  Feb. . 
1658,  say  the  Journals,  Mr.  Terill  "  reported  from  the 
grand  committee  of  the  house  for  grievances  and  courts  of 
justice,  the  state  of  the  case,  concerning  Mr.  John  Port- 
mans,  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,  as  it  appeared  to  the  com- 
mittee; viz.  That  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  i^  third  of 
FeJ)ruary,  1657,  received  a  letter  from  the  later  lord  pro* 
tector,  early  in  the  morning,  directing  him  to  apprehend 
Mr.  John  Portmans  (amongst  others)  forthwith  :  that  the 
same  day,  in  the  afternoon,  a  warrant  was  sent  to  the  lieu- 
tenant of  the  Tower,  under  the  hand  of  the  late  lord  pro- 
tector, to  require  and  authorize  him  to  apprehend  and  im- 
prison Mr.  Portmans :  that  the  same  nighc,  or  shortly  after> 
upon  that  warrant,  Mr.  Portmans  was  taken  by  a  lieutenant 
and  about  six  soldiers,  under  the  command,  and  by  the 
order  and  direction,  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower;  and 
hath  ever  sithence  remained  a  prisoner  there,   without  any 

tryal,   or  other  proceedings  had  against  him." "  On  the 

26th  of  March  following,  the  warrant  for  the  commitment 
and  detaining  major-general  Overton  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey 
was  read;  and  was  signed  Oliver  P.;  and  directed  to  the 
governor  of  the  Isle  of  Jersey  or  his  deputy;  and  was  in 
these  words;  viz.  These  are  to  will  and  require  you  forth- 
t«ith  to  receive  into  your  charge  the  bodies  of  Robert 
Overton,  major  Norwood,    and   Sir  Thomas   Armstrong, 

Imd Weston,  esq;  and  them   detain,  under  secure 

imprisonment,  in  the  castle  of  Jersey,  until  you  shall 
receive  further  orders  from  us :  and,  for  so  doing,  this  shall 
be  your  warrant.  Given  at  Whitehall,  the  8th  of  JanuarVi 
1657.  These  commitments  were  voted  by  the  house  illegal 
and  unjust,  and  the  gentlemen  were  ordered  to  be  dis- 
charged from  their  imprisonment.'' .It  appears  also  from 
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courts  were  styled  High  Courts  ^"^  of  justice, 

the  Journal  of  the  same  day,  that  the  committee  found, 
"  that  divers  commoners  of  England  had,  by  illegal  wan-ants, 
been  committed  to  prison  into  the  islands  of  Jersey,  and. 
other  the  islands  belonging  to  this  commonwealth,  out  of 
the  reach  of  the  Habeas  Corpus/*  Thus  we  see  that  Crom- 
well, who  had  opposed  and  punished  Charles  for  his  illegal 
acts,  became  an  imitator  of  him,  and,  in  some  of  these  in- 
stances, went  even  beyond  him  :  for  I  question  whether  all 
Charles's  reign  can  produce  so  daring  a  violation  of  the 
right  of  the  subject,  as-  his  imprisoning  Maynard  and  his 
brethren,  for  pleading  in  behalf  of  Coney  their  client :  nor 
is  there  a  greater,  than  the  imprisoning  and  banishing  men 
on  his  own  warrdnt,  and  depriving  them  of  the  benefit  of 
the  laws  made  for  their  relief.  Vain,  indeed,  might  the  uor 
happy  sufferers  have  said,  were  the  efforts  made  against 
the  king,  when  the  effect  of  them  was  still  slavery  and 
oppression!    . 

^^  The  High  Courts  of  justice.] .  The  erection  of  a  High 
Court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  Charles  gave  rise  to  many 
''others.    When  the  nature  of  the  supposed  crime  was  such 
as  fell  not  under  the  cognizance  of  the  common  law  ;  when 
the  persons  accused  were  of  a  quality  which  might  incline 
a  jury  to  treat  them  with  compassion  and  regard;  or  whea 
they  had  been  engaged  in  actions  popular,  though  illegal, 
it  was  then  thought  proper  by  those  in  power  to  erect  High 
Courts  of  justice,  in  order  that  offenders  might  not  escape 
punishment.    These   courts  were  constituted  of  commis- 
sioners'  named  by  the  government,  who  performed  the  se- 
veral offices  of  judges  and  juries,  and  determined  concern- 
ing the  law  and  the  fact.     The  Attorney -General  generally 
managed    the   evidence    against    the    prisoners,    and  few 
escaped  who  were  cited  before  these  tribunals.    The  duke 
of  Hamilton,  and  the  lords  Holland  and  Capel,  Christopher 
Love  and  Mr.  Gibbons,  with  some  others,  were  sen  fenced  to 
die  by  courts  thus  constituted,  who,  probably,    before   an- 
other  kind  of  judicature,  would  have  met  with  a  milder 
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the  terror  of  the  Royalists,   as  their  enemies 

treatment,  though,  as  the  laws  then  were,  they  could  not 

but  be  deemed  offenders. When  Cromwell  came  to  the 

government,  he  made  use  of  th.e  same  methods  of  trial  on 
several  occasions:  and  in  the  year  1656,  the  parliament 
passed  "  an  act  for  the  security  of  his  highness  the  lord 
protector  his  person,  and  continuance  of  the  nation  in 
peace  and  safety."     In  the  preamble  it  is  said,  "  Forasmuch 

as  the  prosperity  and  safety  of  this  nation very  much 

dependeth,  under  God,  upon  the  security  and  preservation 
of  the  person  of  his  highness ;  and,  for  that  it  hath  mani- 
festly appeared,  that  divers  wicked  plots  and  means  hav& 

been  of  late  devised  and  laid to  the  great  endangering 

his  highness  person,  and  the  einbroyling  this  common- 
wealth in  new  and  intestine  wars  and  seditions;  therefore 
be  it  enacted,  that  if  any  person  shall  attempt,  compass 
or  imagine  the  death  of  the  lord  protector,  and  declare  it 
by  open  deed;  or  shall  advisedly  and  malitiously  proclaim, 
declare,  publish  or  promote  Charles  Stuart,  or  any  other 
person  claiming  from  the  late  king ;  or  shall  aid  and  assist, 
hold  intelligence  with,  or  contribute  money  towards  the 
assistance  of  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  his  brothers  or  mo- 
ther, &c.  then  all  and  every  the  offences  above-mentioned 
shall  be  adjudged  to  be  high  treason:  and  that  in  all  such 
cases,  and  upon  all  such  occasions,  the  lord  chancellor,  the 
iord  keeper,  or  lords  commissioners  of  the  great  seal  of 
England  for  the  time  being,  are  authorised  and  required, 
from  time  to  time,  by  warrant  from  his  highness  to  issue 
out  one  or  more  commission  or  commissions,  under  the 

great  seal  of  England,  to — 8cc. or  any  seventeen  or 

more  of  them :  which  said  commissioners  shall  have  au<* 
thority  to  hear,  examine  and  determine  all  matters,  crimes 
and  offences  aforesaid;  and  also  to  hear  and  determine  ali 
misprisions  of  the  treasons  in  this  act  mentioned,  and  to 
take  order  for  charging  the  offender  or  offenders,  with  all 
or  any  the  crimes  aforesaid,  and  for  the  receiving  their  per- 
sonal answer  thereunto;  and  fbr  examination  of  witnesses 
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were  their  judges ! — —If  to  all  these  things  we 

upoa  oath^  and  thereupon,  or  upon  the  confession  of  the 
party,  or,  in  default  of  such  answer,  to  proceed  to  con- 
viction and  final  sentence,  as  in  cases  of  high  treason,  and 
misprision  of  treason,  acconling  to  justice  and  liie  merits 

of  the  cause. Commissioners  were  also  appointed  for  the 

same  purpose  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.  ■  ■■■  This  act  was  to 
continue  in  force  unto  the  end  of  the  last  session  of  the 
next  parliament,  and  no  longer*/'  By  this  last  clause  it 
seems  sufficiently  evident  that  the  framers  of  this  law  were 
sensible  of  its  severity  and  ill  consequeneet.  However, 
this  seemed  to  give  a  sanction  to  it.  But  what  is 'Unreason- 
able never  satisfies.  It  was  urged  that  triak  by  juries  were 
the  birthrights  of  Englishmen;  that  all  trials  -for  treason 
were  to  be  had  and  used  only  according^ to  the  due  order 
and  course  of  the  common  laws  of  the  realm,  and  not 
otherwise.  Upon  inquest  and  presentment  by  the  oaths  of 
twelve  good  and  lawiul  men,  upon  good  and  probable  evi- 
dence and  witness ;  and.  that  if  any  thing  be  done  to  the 
contrary,  it  shall  be  void  in  law,  redressed  and  holden  for 
error  in  nought :  and  if  any  statute  be  made  to  the  con- 
trary, that  shall  be  holden  for  none.  That  to  proceed 
against  any  without  legal  indictment,  presentment  and 
trial,  in  the  way  of  the  high  courts  of  justice,  was  very 
unequitable;  the  commissioners  themselves  being  both 
^and  and  petty  juiy,  and  judges  likewise,  if  not  parties 
interested,  to  whom  no  peremptory  or  legal  challenges 
leould  be  made;  and,  finally,  that  such  proceedings  were 
contrary  to  Magna  Charta  ;  the  petition  of  right;  the  decla- 
rations of  the  parliament:  and  to  an  -article  in  the  instru- 
ment of  government  which  was  sworn  to  by  the  protector 
himself**. — —How  good  soever  these  pleas  might  have 
be-rn,  they  were  not  suffered  to  be  of  use  to  the  prisoners. 
Judges  are  generally  well  enough  satisfied  of  the  authority 

•  Scobel.  ^  See  the  Trials  of  Gerard,  Vowel,  and  Dr.  Bewet^  in  the 

9d  VOL  of  State  Triak,  FoL  1730. 
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add  the  violation  of  the  privileges  of^'  parlia« 

by  which  they  act,  and  will  not  have  it  questioned.  To 
demur  to  the  jurisdiction,  or  refuse  to  answer,  is  equivalent 
to  the  clearest  proof  of  guilt,  and  judgment  is  accordingly 
given.  However,  the  protector  had  his  end  by  this  method 
of  proceeding.  "  He  thought  it  more  effectual,"  says 
Whitlock,  '^  than  the  ordinary  course  of  tryals  at  the  com- 
mon law,  and  would  the  more  terrify  the  offenders  *  :*'  and 
terrify  it  did;  for,  on  the  erection  of  the  last  High, Court  of 
justice,  according  to  Clarendon,  '^  it  put  all  those  who 
knew  how  liable  they  themselves  were,  under  a  terrible  con- 
sternatiou.''  Whitlock  would  not  sit  when  nominated  as  a 
commissi(H)er,  it^being,  as  he  says,  against  his  judgment. 

^This  is  to  his  reputation. 

''  The  violation  of  the  privileges  of  parliament,  &c.] 
Cromwell  seems  to  have  had  honest  intentions,  when  he 
'  adopted  the  form  of  chusing  members  of  parliament,  which 
his  old  masters  had  prescribed.  "  He  did  not  observe, 
therefore,  the  old  course  in  sending  writs  out  to  all  the 
little  boroughs  throughout  England,  which  use  to  send 
burgesses  (by  which  method  some  single  counties  send 
more  members  to  the  parliament  than  six  other  counties  do) 
betook  a  more  equal  way,  by  appointing  more  knights  for 
every  shire  to  be  chosen,  and  fewer  burgesses ;  whereby  the 
number  of  the  whole  was  much  lessened;  and  yet,  the 
people  being  left  to  their  own  election,  it  was  not,  by  him, 
thought  an  ill  temperament,  and  was  then  generally  looked 
upon  as  an  alteration  fit  to  be  more  warrantably  made,  and 
in  a  better  time**."  Indeed,  at  first  sight,  it  appears  that 
•very  little  room  was,  or  could  be  given  in  this  way,  for 
bribery  and  corruption,  whether  from  private  hands  or  the 
public  exchequer.  The  first  speech  to  the  parliament  that 
met  September  3,  1654.  was  calculated  to  sooth  the  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  give  them  great  hopes  from  the  new  govern- 
ment.   After  having  told  them  what  things  he  had  alrieady 

'  MempriaU,  p.  673.  *»  Clarendon,  Yol.  VL  p.  495» 
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ment,  so  much  and  so  justly  complained  of^ 

done,  and  what  a  prospect  there  was,  through  their  means^ 
of  advancing  the  happiness  of  the  nation,  the  protector 
added,  *'  Having  said^this,  and,  perhaps,  omitted  many 
other  material  things  through  the  fraihy  of  my  memory, 
I  shall  exercise  plainness  and  freedom  with  you,  in  telling 
you,  that  I  have  not  spoken  these  things  as  one  that 
assumes  to  himself  dominion  over  you;  but  as  one  that 
doth  resolve  to  be  a  fellow  servant  with  you,  to  the  interest 
of  these  great  affairs,  and  to  the  people  of  these  nations.". 
The  parliament,  after  some  needful  preliminaries,  fell. upon 
business.  On  the  5th  of  September  it  was  resolved  by  them 
that  the  house  do  take  the  matter  of  the  government  into 
debate  the  first  business  to-morrow  morning.  On  that  day  ^. 
it  was  again  resolved  upon  the  question,  rtiat  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  debate  to-morrow  morning  shall  be,  whether 
the  house  shall  approve  the  government  shall  be  in  one 
single  person  and  a  parliament.  Accordingly,  on  the  three 
following  days,  this  important  subject  was  debated,  whereint 
the  courtiers  and  republicans  exerted  themselves*.  Crom-- 
well  was  alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  and.  On  the  12th  of 
the  same  month,  sent  a  message  to  the  parliament,  desiring 
.  them  to  meet  him  in  the  painted  chamber.  The  members 
being  come,  he  made,  according  to  his  custom,  a  long 
speech,  expressing  his  resentment  at  their  conduct,  telling 
them  what  he  expected  from  them,  or  else  what  they  must 
trust  to.  Among  others  we  find  the  following  passages. 
iP  At  that  meeting  [the  opening  of  the  parliament]  1  did 
acquaint  you  what  the  first  rise  was  of  this  government 
which  hath  called  you  blither;  and,  in  the  authority  of 
which  you  came  hither.  Among  other  things  that  I  told 
you  of  them,  I  said  you  were  a  free  parliament,  and  so  you 
are,  whilst  you  own  the  government  and  authority  that 
called  you  hither ;  for,  certainly,  that  word  implied  a  recipro- 
cation, or  it  implied  nothing  at  all.    Jndeed  there  was  a 
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by  writers  of  different  parties  and  persuawons, 

reciprocation  implied  and  expressed;  and^  I  think,  your 
actions  and  carriages  ought  to  be  suitable :  but  I  see  it 
will  be  necessary  for  me  now  a  little  to  magnify  my  office; 

which  I  have  not  been  apt  to  do. 1  had  this  thought 

within  myself,  that  it  had  not  been  dishonest,  nor  dis* 
honourable,  nor  against  true  liberty,  no  not  of  parliaments, 
when  a  parliament  was  so  chosen,  in  pursuance  of,  in  con- 
formity to,  and  with  such  an  approbation  and  consent  to  the 
government,  so  that  he  that  runs  might  read  by  what  au- 
thority you  came  hither,  that  an  owning  of  your  call,  and 
of  the   authority  bringing  you   hither,    might  have  been 
required  before  your  entrance  into  the  house ;  but  this  was 
declined,  and  hath  not  been  done,  because  I  am  perswaded 
scarce  any  man  could   reasonably   doubt  you  came  with 
contrary  minds.    And  I  have  reason  to  believe  the  people 
that  sent  you  least  doubted  thereof  at  all;  and  therefore  I 
must  deal  plainly  with  you :  what  I  forbore  upon  a  just 
confidence  at   first,  you  necessitate  me  unto    now ;  that, 
seeing  the  authority  that  calK  d  you  is  so  little  valued,  and 
so  much  slighted,  till  some  such  assurance  be  given  and 
made  known,  that  the  fundamental  interest  of  the  govern- 
ment be  settled  and  approved,   according  to   the  proviso 
contained   in   the  return,  and  such  a  consent  testified  as 
will  make  it  appear  that  the  same  is  accepted,  I  have  caused 
a  stop  to  be  put  to  your  entrance  into  the  parliament  house. 
I  am  sorry,  I  am  sorry,  and  I  could  be  sorry  to  the  death, 
that  there  is  cause  for  this:    but  thire  is  cause,    and   if 
things  be  not  satisfied  that  are  reasonably  demanded,  I,  for 
my  part,  shall  do   that  which  bAomes   me,    seeking  my 
counsel  from  God.     There   is  therefore  somewhat   to  be 
offered  to  you,  that,  1  hope,  will  answer,  being  understood 
with  the  qualifications  that  I  have  told  j^ou  of;  reforming 
circumstantials,  and   agreeing  in  the   substance   and   fun- 
damentals, which   is  the   government   settled,   and   is   ex- 
pressed  in  the  indenture  not  to  be  altered.     The  making 
your  minds  known  in  that,  by  your  giving  your  assent  and 
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we  shall  be  able  to  form  some  tolerable  judg- 

subscription  to  it,  is  that  which  will  let  you  in  to  act  those 
things  ad  aparliament,  which  are  for  the  good  of  the  people. 
And  this  uiiog  shewed  to  you,  and  signed  as  aforesaid, 
doth  determine  the  controversy,  and  may  give  a  happy 
progress  and  issue  to  this  parliament.    The  place  where  yoa 
may  come  thus  and  sign,  as  many  as  God  shall  make  free 
thereunto,  is  in  the  lobby  without  the  parliament  door*-" 
In  this  strain  spoke  the  protector,  who,  agreeably 
to  his  threats,  caused  a  stop  to  be  put  to  their  entrance  into 
the  parliament  house,  by  guards,  till  such  time  as  they  had 
subscribed  the  following  recognition  :  "  I  do  hereby  freely 
promise  and  engage,  to  be  true  and  faithful  to  the  lord, 
protector,   and  th^  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland 
and  Ireland ;  and  shall  not,  according  to  the  tenor  of  the 
indenture,    wherebj'^     I    am    returned     to    serve    in    this 
present  parliament,  propose,  or  give  mj  consent,  to  alter 
the  government,  as    it  is  settled   in   one  person  and    a 
parliament**.'*    This   was   immediately   subscribed  by   the 
speaker,  Lenthall,   and  many  others;   and  after  its  being 
explained    "  to   comprehend   not    the    whole  instrument 
of   government,   but   only    what   concerned    the   govern- 
ment   of    the   commonwealth,    as    it   was    then    settled 
in  one  person   and  a  parliament*."      Much   the    greater 
part  of  the  house  followed  the  example.    However,  this 
act  stuck   deep  in   the  minds  of  the  members;  between 
whom  and  the  protector  there  was  so  little  good  will  that  he 
dismissed  them  at  the  end  of  five  months,  the  term  fixed  by 
the  instrument  of  government  for  their    sitting,  with   a 
speech  full  of  reproaches.    Mr.  Ludlow,  and  many  others, 
speak  loudly  against  these  proceedings  of   Cromwell,  and 

scruple  not  to  tax  them  with  tyranny. "  So  soon,"  says 

he,  "  as  this  visible  hand  of  violence  appeared  to  be  upon 
them  [in  the  affair  of  the  recognition]  most  of  the  eminent 
assertors  of  the  liberty   of  their  country  withdrew  them- 

■ 

*  Fadiamebtaiy  History,  vol.  XX.  p.  349—968.  *  Jenroale.  '  U. 
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ment  of  his   illegal  and    tyrannical   actions. 

selves,  being  perswaded  they  should  better  disoharge  their 
duty  to  the  nation  by  this  way  of  expressing 'Wfelir'abhor- 
rence  of  his  tyrannical  proceedings,  than  by  siirreAdering 
their  liberties  under  their  own  hands,  and  then  treating  with 
him  who  was  possessed  of  the  sword,  to  recover  some  part 

of  them  again  */' Another  contemporary   speaks  in  a 

like  strain.  "These  grave,  necessary  and  important  de- 
bates," says  he,  *'  were  no  sooner  entered  into,  than  in  con- 
tempt of  all  privileges  of  parliament;  which  will  not  allow 
matters  in  debate  to  be  taken  notice  of,  the  prbtectpr,  like  a 
king,  Nam  impune  qinelihet  facere,  id  est,  regem  esse,  sum- 
mons them  into  his  presence,  with  the  highest  and  sharpest 
language,  reproaches  them  for  disputing  his  authority,  by 
whom  they  were  called  together;  requires  them  to  re- 
nounce and  disclaim  that  liberty,  before  they  preceded  to 
farther  consultation,  and  to  that  purpose  delivered  an  in- 
strument, without  subscribing  to  which,  the  band  of  sol- 
diers which  guarded  the  door  of  the  parliament  house, 
would  not  suffer  any  niAn  to  enter,  whereupon  a  major  part 
of  the  parliament  departed  to  their  houses,  and  they  only 
went  in  who  submitted  to  the  conditions,  which  many 
afterwards  did,  who  in  detestation  of  the  violence,  at  that 
time  had  forborne  to  subscribe.  Thus  he,*  who  without  the 
consent  or  privity  of  a  dozen  persons,  had  assumed  to  him- 
self the  title  and  stile  of  protector  of  three  kingdoms,  and 
therefore  found  a  general  submission,  because  he  had 
bound  himself  witliin  a  short  time  to  call  a  parliament,  that 
might  settle  the  government,  when  it  was  now  met  and 
possessed  of  the  power  it  was  to  have,  because  they  came 
together  upon  his  call,  would  not  suffer  them  to  question 
nny  thing  he  had  done,  or  what  he  should  do  hereafter, 
their  submission  (as  he  said)  to  his  authority  of  summoning 
them,  being  a  tacit  acknowledgment  of  his  power,  which 
he  would  not  eud-ure  to  be  argued  against,  without  calling 

*  Ludlow,  vol.  II.  p.  50h 
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to  mind  (besides  the  practice  of  these  last  ill  years)  that  by 
the  express  letter  of  the  law,  any  restraint  from  altering  or 
revoking  an  ordinance  or  act  of  parliament  itself,  is  void, 
being  against  the  jurisdiction  and  power  of  parliament^." 

But  this  treatment  was  nothing  when  compared  with 

that  which  be  gave  many  members  returned  to  the  parlia-' 
ment  September  17,  1656.  After  it  was  deemed  expedient 
(by  reason  of  the  Spanish  war)  to  call  a  parliament  to  meet 
at  this  time,  every  art  was  made  use  of  usual  on  those  occa- 
sions,' money  excepted,  to  procure  a  choice  of  such  mem-  ' 
bers  as  might  fall  in  with  the'views  of  the  protector.  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  were  in  his  own  hands,  and  the  members 
sent  from  thence  were  to  be  depended  on,  three  only  of  the 
latter  excepted,  who  met  not  with  approbation ''.  In  Eng- 
land things  went  not  so  well.  For  though,  it  is  said,  182 
of  Cromwell's  kinsmen,  dependants,  placemen  or  officers, 
were  chosen  %  yet  were  a  great  number  of  zealous  republi- 
cans and  anti-courtiers,  of  different  principles,  returned, 
who  wanted  not  will  or  ability  to  give  much  interruption 
to  the  business  and  designs  of  the  government.  This  was 
well  known,  and  therefore  without  ceremony,  admission 
was  given  to  none  who  produced  not  a  certificate,  signed 
by  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth  in  chancery,  "  that  he 
was  returned  to  serve  in  this  present  parliament,  and  ap- 
proved by  the  council,  [Oliver's]**."  This  was  undoubtedly 
an  high  act  of  tyranny,  and  surpassed  any  thing  to  be  met 
with  in  our  histories.  The  gentlemen  unapproved  were 
about  one  hundred;  fifty-six  of  whom  sent  a  letter  to  the 
Speaker,  Sir  Thomas  Widdrington,  which  was  read  in  the 
house  the  next  day,  in  these  words.  "  Sir,  We  whose 
names  are  subscribed  (with  others)  being  chosen,  and  ac- 
cordingly returned  to  serve  with  you  in  this  parliament ; 
and,  in  discharge  of  our  trust,  offering  to  go  into  the  house, 

*■  Letter  from  a  true  and  lawful  Member  of  Parliament,  p.  54.  ^  Thnrloe, 

vol.  V.  p.  ^77.  *  See  Narrative  of  the  late  Parliament,  in  the  3d  vol. 

of  thn  HarU'ian  Miscellany,  p.  A\0,  *•  Jonrnhls.     And  Tburloe,  vol.  V. 
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were^  at  the  hibhj  door,  kept  back  by  scddierst  whicb, 
lest  we  should  be  wanting  to  onr  doty  to  yon,  and  to  onr 
country,  we  have  thought  it  expedient  ta  represent  unto 
you,  to  be  communicated  to  the  house,  that  we  maybe 
admitted  thereinto."  After  the  reading  this  letter  it  was 
ordered.  That  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth  in  cbanceiy 
be  ordered  to  attend  the  house  tonnorrow  morning,  widi 
all  the  indentures  of  returns  of  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  chosen  to  serve  in  this  parliament.*'  The  deputy 
of  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth  attended  then  with  the 
returns,  which  being  examined,  confirmed  the  truth  of 
what  the  secluded  members  had  written^ — The  house  being 
acquainted  that  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth  was  himself 
at  the  door :  he  was  called  io  ;  and  by  order  of  the  house, 
Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  him,  ''  That  upon  the  perusal  of 
the  indentures,  it  appears,  divers  persons  are  elected,  which 
are  not  returned  to  the  house:  and  he  was  demanded  by 
what  order  it  was  done.  He  returns  this  answer :  that  be 
received  an  order  from  his  highness's  council,  that  he 
should  deliver  tickets  to  all  such  persons,  and  such  only, 
as  being  returned  to  serve  in  parliament,  should  be  certified 
unto  him,  from  the  council,  as  persons  by  them  approved: 
and  that  he  did  receive  several  orders  of  approbation  for 
several  persons ;  and  so  he  made  out  the  tickets.''  Being 
demanded  whether  he  had  the  order  itself:  answered  he 
knew  not  whether  it  were  at  the  door.  But  being  with- 
drawn; and  again  brought  in  by  the  serjeant;  he  delivered 
in  the  order,  subscribed  by  Mr.  Jessorp,  clerk  of  the  coun- 
cil. This  order  being  read,  it  was  resolved  the  next  day, 
"  That  this  house  doth  desire  the  council  to  give  unto  this 
house  on  Monday  next,  their  reasons,  why  those  members, 
who  are  returned  from  the  several  counties  and  boroughs 
for  members,  are  not  approved;  and  why  they  are  not  ad- 
mitted to  come  into  the  house."  Accordingly  on  Monday^ 
the  22d  of  September,  '*  The  lord  commissioner  Fiennes 
reported  by  word  of  mouth,  from  the  council,  their  answer 
to  the  order  made  by  the  house,  to  this  effect:  Whereas 
the  parliament  did  desire   the   council  to  give  unto   them, 
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their  reasons,  why  those  members  who  are  returned  for  the 
several  counties  and  boroughs  for  members  are  not  ap^ 
proved;  and  why  they  are  not  admitted  into  ,the  bouse;  the 

.  council  have  commanded  me  to  return  this  humble  answer : 
That  whereas  by  a  clause  in  the  government  it  is  ordered, 
that  the  clerk,  called  the  clerk  of  the  commonwealth,  &c. 
as  in  the  one  and  twentieth  article ;  and  by  another  clause 
in  the  government,  it  is  ordained,  1  hat  the  persons  who 
shall  be  elected  to  serve  in  parliament,  shall  be  such,  as  are 
persons  of  known  integrity,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  con- 
versation :  That  the  council  in  pursuance  of  their  duty,  and 
according  to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  have  examined  the 
said  returns,  and  have  not  refused  to  approve  any  who  have 
appeared  to  them  to  be  persons  of  integrity  to  the  govern^ 
ment,  fearing  God,  and  of  good  conversation :  and  those 
who  are  not  approved,  his  highness  hath  given  order  to 
some  persons  to  take  care   that  they  do  not  come  into  the 

bouse." -This  was  very  plain  language,    and  perfectly 

well  understood  by  the  members.  As  it  appeared  therefore 
in  vain  to  contend  with  the  master  of  legions,  as  there 
might  be  little  disposition,  it  was  resolved  on  the  question 
by  a  majority  of  125  to  29?  "  That  the  persons  who  have 
been  returned,  from  the  several  counties,  cities,  and  bo- 
roughs^ to  serve  in  this  parliament,  and  have  not  been 
approved,  be  referred  to  make  their  application  to  the 
council  for  an  approbation ;  and  that  the  bouse  do  proceed 
with  the  great  affairs  of  the  nation  *.'^  Thus  ended  this 
affair  in  parliament.  But  the  secluded  members,  far  enough 
from  being  satisfied  with  this  determination,  made  an  appeal 
^b  the  public  in  a  remonstrance  which  does  honour  to  their 

..  .^courage  and  abilities.     Some  parts  of  it  I  will  here  insert. 

' "  We  believe,"  say  they,  "  the  rumour  is  now  gone 

through  the.  nation,  that  armed  men  employed  by  the  lord 
pi-otector  have  prevented  the  free  meeting   and  sitting  of 

,     the  intended   parliament,   and  have  forcibly   shut  out  of 
dpo^  such  members  a^  he  and  his  council  suppose  would 

^  Journals. 
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not  be  frighted,  or  flattered  to  betray  their,  coantrj)  and 
give  up  their  religion,  lives  and  estates  to  be  at  his  will,  to 
serve  his  lawless  ambition.  But  we  fear  that  the  slavery, 
rapines,  oppressions,  cruelties,  murders  and  confiisions  that 
are  comprehended  in  this  one  horrid  fact,  are  not  so  sensibly 
discerned,  or  so  much  laid  to  heart  as  the  case  requires; 
and  we  doubt  not  but,  as  the  common  practice  of  the  man 
hath  been,  the  name  of  God,  and  religion,  and  formal  fasts 
and  prayers,  will  be  made  use  of  to  colour  over  the  black- 
ness of  the  fact;  we  do  therefore  in  faithfulness  unto  God, 
and  our  country  hereby  remonstrate  ;*  First,  That  whereas 
by  the  fundamental  laws  of  this  nation,  the  people  ought 
not  to  be  bound  by  any  laws  but  such  as  are  freely  con- 
sented unto  by  their  deputies  in  parliament,  and  it  is  a  most 
wicked  usurpation,  even  against  the  very  laws  of  nature, 
for  any  man  to  impose  his  will  or  discretion  tipon  another. 
as  a  rule,  unless  there  be  some  pact,  or  agreement  between 
the  parties  for  that  intent.  And  whereas  by  the  mercy  of 
God  only  in  preserving  the  fundamental  law  and  liberty, 
the  good  people  of  England  have  beyond  memory  of  any 
record  preserved  their  estates,  families  and  lives,  which  had 
been  otherwise  destroyed,  at  the  will  of  every  wicked  tyrant; 
and  by  keeping  this  only,  as  their  undoubted  right,  they 
have  been  kept  from  being  brutish  slaves  to  the  lusts  of 
their  kings,  who  would  otherwise  have  despoiled  them  of 
their  persons,  lives,  and  estates,  by  their  proclamations, 
and  the  orders  of  themselves,  and  their  courtiers  as  they 
pleased:  and  by  virtue  of  this  their  undoubted  right  the 
people  have  commonly  disputed,  resisted,  and  made  void 
the  proclamations  of  their  kings,  and  the  orders  of  their 
council-table,  where  they  have  crossed  the  laws  unto  which 
they  have  consented  in  their  parliaments.  Now  the  lord 
protector  hath  by  force  of  arms  invaded  this  fundamental 
right  and  liberty,  and  violently  prevented  the  meeting  of 
the  peoples  chosen  deputies  in  parliament.  And  he  and  his 
council  boldly  declare.  That  none  of  the  peoples  deputies 
shall  meet  in  parliament,  unless  they  agree  to  the  measure  of 
their  phantasies,^  humours,  or  liists ;  they  now  render  the 
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people  such  fools  or  beasts,  as  know  not  who  are  fit  to  be 
trusted  by  them  with  their  lives,  estates,  and  families.     But 
he  and  his  council  that  daily  devour  their   estates,   and 
liberties,  will  judge  who  are  fit  to  counsel  and  advise  about 
laws  to  preserve  their  estates  and  liberties:  thus  doth  he 
now  openly  assume  a  power  to  pack  an- assembly   of  his 
confidents,  parasites  and  confederates,  and  to  call  them  a 
parliament,    that  he  may  thence   pretend  that  the  people 
have  consented  to  become   his  slaves,  and  to  have  their 
persons  and   estates  at   his  discretion.     And  if  the  people 
shall  tamely  submit  to  such  a  power,  who  can   doubt  but 
he  can    p^k  such  a  number  as   will  obey  all  his  com- 
mands, and  consent   to  his   taking  of  what   part  of  our 
esutes  he  pleasetb,  and  to  impose  what  yokes  he  thinks  fit 
to  make  us  draw  in.     Secondly,  And  whereas  the  parlia- 
ment of  England,  consisting  of*  the  peoples   chosen  depu- 
ties, always  have  been,  and  ought  to  be  the  ordainers,  and 
creators  of  dignities,  offices,  and  authorities  in  this  nation, 
and  have  always  of  right  exercised  the  power  of  disposing 
even  the  kingly  office,  and  authority  of  enlarging  and  re- 
. straining  the  kingly  power,  and  of  questioning,  making 
void,  or  confirming  all  commissions,  proclamations,  char- 
ters, and  patents  of  any  of  our  former  kings ;  and  have 
.questioned,  censured  and  judged  even  the  persons  of  our 
kings  for  abusing  their   trusts,  and   invading  the  peoples 
laws,  rights,  and  liberties;  and  by  this  means  the  highest 
officers,  and  the  kings  themselves  have  acknowledged  their 
power  to  be. only  trusted  to  them  for  the  peoples  welfare; 
and  they  have  always  dreaded  the  peoples  parliaments  who 
(Could  call  them  to  an  account  for  any  injustice,  or  violence 
.done  upon  the  person,  or  estate  of  any  man;  and  hereby 
the  people  were  secured  under  the  laws  from  the  rapine,  and 
.oppression  of  the  highest  grandees,  and  courtiers;  even  the 
kings  themselves,  fearing  the  peoples  complaints   in   their^ 
parliaments,  and  well  knowing  the  peoples  custom  to  choose 
.for  their   deputies  the  most  known   champions  for   their 
liberties,  against  the  arbitrary  powers,  and  injustice  of  the 
jkings  and  tJl^m  courtiers ;  and  none  of  the  most  wicked 
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kings  in  their  highest  hope  to  erect  a  tyranny^  ever  daring 
since  members  were  sent  to  parliaments  by  electionty  to 
throw  aside  by  force  as  many  of  the  chosen  members  as  they 
thought  wocrld  not  serve  their  ends;  they  knowing  it  to  be 
the  undoubted  right  of  the  people  to  trust  whom  they  thiak 
fit,  and  as  much  the  right  of  every  man  duly  chosen  and 
trusted  to  meet  and  vote  in  parliament  without  asking  thek 
leave  or  begging  their  tickets.  And  although  here  bath 
been  frequently  secret  designs  for  many  years  to  subvert 
religion,  liberty  and  property  in  this  nation,  and  to  that 
end  the  designs  of  tyranny  have  attempted  to  destroy, 
sometimes  the  being,  and  sometimes  the  power,  privileges 
and  freedom  of  parliaments,  yet  the  mercy  of  God  hath 
aliiiost  miraculously  fM'eserved  the  being,  privileges  and 
authority  of  parliaments,  and  therein  religion,  liberty  and 
property,  until  the  time  of  the  lord  protector.  But  now 
he  hath  assumed  an  absolute  arbitrary  sovereignty  (as  if  he 
came  down  from  the  throne  of  God)  to  create  in  himself, 
and  his  confederates,  such  powers  and  authorities,  as  must 
not  be  under  the  cognizance  of  the  peoples  parliaments. 
His  proclamations  he  declares  shall  be  binding  laws  to  par- 
liaments themselves,  he  takes  upon  him  to  be  above  the 
whole  body  of  the  people  of  England,  and  to  judge  and 
censure  the  whole  body,  and  every  metnber  of  it^  -by  no 
other  rule  or  law  than  his  pleasure,  as  if  he  were  their  abso- 
lute lord,  and  had  bought  all  the  people  of  England  for  his 
slaves.  Doubtless,  if  he  would  pretend  only  to  have  con- 
quered England  at  his  own  ex  pence,  and  were  there  as 
much  truth  as  there  is  falshood  in  that  pretence,  yet  he 
could  not  but  know  that  the  right  of  the  peoples  deputies  in 
parliament  to  their  antient  powers  and  privileges,  would 
remain  good  against  him,  as  against  their  publick  capital 
enemy,  whom  every  man  ought  to  destroy,  until  by  some 
^agreement  with  the  body  of  the  people  in  parliament, 
some  sort  of  governing  power  in  him  were  submitted  unto, 
that  hereby  he  might  cease  to  be  a  publick  enemy  and  de- 
stroyer, and  become  a  king  or  governor  according  to  the 
conditions  accepted  by  the  people,  and  if  he  •'would  so  pre- 
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tend,  he  coBld  not  be  so  discharged  from  his  pnblick 
enmity  by  any  conditions  or  agr^raent  made  with  a  part  of 
the  peoples  chosen  deputies^  whilst  he  shut  out  the  other 
part ;  for  no  part  of  the  representative  body  are  trusted  to 
oonsent  to  any  thing  in  the  nation's  behalf,  if  the  whole 
have  not  their  free  liberty  of  debating,  and  voting  in  the 
liMitters  propounded.  If  he  would  pretend  no  higher  than 
to  be  our  conqueror,  who  for  peace  and  his  own  safety's 
%ake  was  content  to  cease  from  being  a  publick  enemy,  and 
to  be  admitted  a  governor,  he  could  not  compass  those  ends 
by  forcibly  esrcluding  (as  now  he  hath  done)  whom  he 
pleased  of  %te  representative  body  of  the  people,  who  were 
to  submit  to -.him  in  the  people's  behalf;  therefore  either 
takes  upon  him  to  be  such  a  conqueror  as  scorns  the  peo- 
ples acceptance  of  him  by  their  representative  as  their 
governor,  and  fears  not  to  remain  a  publick  enemy,  or  else 
he  takes  himself  to  be  such  an  unheard-of  sovereign,  that 
against  him  the  people  have  no  claim  of  right,  or  property 
in  themselves,  or  any  thlug  else;  for  he  hath  bow  declared 
that  the  people's  choice  cannot  give  any  man  a  right  to  sit 
in  parliament,  but  the  right  must  be  derived  from  his  gra- 
cious will  and  pleasure,  with  that  of  his  counsellors ;  and 
his  clerks  ticket  only  must  be  their  evidence  for  it.  Thus 
hath  he  exalted  himself  to  a  throne  like  unto  God's,  as  if 
he  were  of  himself,  and  liis  power  from  himself,  and  we 
•were  all  mdde  for  him,  to  be  commanded  and  disposed  of 
by  him,  to  work  for  him,  and  serve  his  pleasure  and  ambi- 
tion. Seeing  therefore  this  total  subversion  of  all  law  and 
right,  and  the  distractions,  miseries,  blood  and  confusions, 
that  will  be  the  mdst  certain  consequences  of  it,  and  with- 
all,  remembering  the  late  effusion  of  blood  upon  no  other 
account  than  to  secure  religion,  liberty  and  property,  and 
the  freedom,  power  and  privileges  of  parliaments,  as  the 
bulwarks  thereof;  and  that  by  those  very  hands  who  now 
overturn  the  very  foundations  of  all  liberty,  right  and  pro- 
perty, and  of  the  beings  of  parliaments ;  and  our  very  souls 
trembling  at  the  loud  cries  of  that  sea  of  blood,  and  at  the 
horrid  clamours  of  the  many  falsified  oaths  and  promises 
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made   upon  the  same  account." ^*  For  the  acquitting 

therefore  of  their  souls^  they  solemnly  protested  and.  re- 
monstrated unto  all  the  good  people  of  England,  that  the 
violent  exclusion  of  the  people's  deputies  in  parliament, 
doth  change  the  state  of  the  people  firom  freedom  into  meer 
slavery;  that  such  members  of  parliament  as  shall  approve 
the  forcible  exclusion  complained  of,  or  shall  sit,  vote  sad 
act,  while  many  members  are  by  force  shut  out,  are  be- 
trayers of  tjie  liberties  of  England,  and  adherents  to  the 
capital  enemies  of  the  commonwealth;  and  that  the  pre- 
sent assembly  at  Westminster,  being  under  the  awe  and 
terror  of  the  lord  protector,  is  not  the  repr64|||bittve  body 
of  England,  nor  can  tax  or  tallage  be  justly  or  lawfuUy 
raised  by  them*/' 

This  remonstrance  being  '^  printed  was  sent  in  great 
white  boxes  some  1000  of  them,  to  be  left  in  several  houses 
in  London,  and  by  them  to  be  delivered  out  when  called 

for." But  the  court  having  private  intelligence  of  the 

matter,  "  got  four  or  five  of  the  boxes  from  the  owners  of 
the  houses,"  and   thereby  prevented  their  being  dispersed 

according   to  the   intention   of  the  subscribers'*. lam 

sorry  to  add,  that  many  of  the  gentlemen,  who  put  their 
hands  to  this  admirable  remonstrance,  were  but  mere 
talkers,  and  soon  fouad  a  way  to  ingratiate  themselves 
with  the  protector,  take  their  seats  in  the  house,  and  ser- 
vilely adore  him  whom  in  such  terrible  colours  they  here 
blacken!  So  uncertain  *re  the  signs  of  patriotism  !  But  in 
justice  it  must  be  said  that  there  were  others  of  them  who 
were  true  to  their  principles,  and  above  being  worked  on  by 
fear  or  flattery.  These  at  length,  in  virtue  of  an  article  in  the 
Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  which  required  "  that  those  per- 
sons who  were  legally  chosen  by  a  free  election  of  the  people 
to  serve  ia  parliament,  should  riot  be  excluded  from  sitting 
therein,  but  by  judgment  and  consent  of  the  house  whereof 
they  were  members,"  were  also  admitted  to  their  seats 
January  20,  1657,  O.  S.    The  oath  taken  by  them  on  this 

•  Whitlock,  p.  651.  *  Thurloe,  vol.  V.  p.  456. 
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Possibly,  however,  some  persons  will  find  an 

occasion^  was  in  these  words.  ^^  I  A.  B.  do^  in  the  presence^ 
and  by  the  name  of  God  Almighty,  promise  and  swear,  that, 
to  the  uttermost  of  my  power,  in  my  place,  I  will  uphoM 
and  maintain  the  true  reformed,  protestant,  christian  reli- 
gion, in  the  purity  thereof,  as  it  is  contained  in  the  Holy 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  and  encourage 
the  profession  and  professors  of  the  same;  and  that  I  will  be 
true  and  faithful  to  the  lord  protector  of  the  commonwealth 
of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  and 
territories  thereunto  belonging,  as  chief  magistrate  thereof; 
and  shall  not  contrive  or  design,  or  attempt  any  thing  against 
the  person  or  lawful  authority  of  the  lord  protectcw::  and 
shall  endeavour,  as  much  as  in  me  lies,  ft»  a  fficmber  of  par- 
liament, the  preservation  of  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the 
people  *." — —Thus  was  the  wise  taken  ia  his  own  craftiness ! 
Men  under  a  deep  sense  of  injury,  were  now  admitted  into 
the  house,  who,  it  might  have  been  foreseen,  would  use 
their  utmost  endeavour  to  embarrass  and  perplex  that  go*- 
vernment,  which  they  had  looked  on  and  treated  as  usurped 
and  tyrannical.     It  must  not  be  omitted  that  this  parliament 

was  dissolved  also  in  great  resentment  by  the  protector. 

These  were  the  high  andarbitfary  proceedings  of  Cromwell; 
proceedings  which  might  easily  iaduce  a  very  ingenious 
-writer  to  observe  that  '^  he  who  hated  tbe  tyrant,  admired 
the  tyranny'*."  For  what  more. odious  in  therei^n  of  the 
conquered  king,  than  these?  What  more  opposite  to  the 
principles  of  liberty  and  freedom  i  *'  In  the  reigQi  or  rather 
under  the  tyranny,  of  this  single  hand,  the  whole  govern- 
ment and  administration  contradicted  the  national  constitu- 
tion ;  but  this  contradiction,  was  planned  by  a  craft  and 
policy  as  dexterous,  as  it  was  new ;  and  carried  on  by  a 
genius  as  bold  as  cunning.  Cromwell,  when  mounted  to  the 
head  of  affairs,  found  the  materials  of  liberty  and  freedom 
rooted  in  the  people,  but  saw,  that  these  materials  were  with* 

*  Journals.  ^  Liberty  and  Right;  part  I.  p.  39.  Sto.  Lond.  1747. 

VOL.  Ill,  Hh. 
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apology  for  sojne  of  these  ^*  proceedings,  in  the 

out  form,  without  orders,  and  without  laws,  to  bind  and  se* 
cure  them.  The  people  were  powerful,  but  ignorant  and 
divided ;  divided  in  opinion,  and  ignorant  of  true  govern* 
ment  and  real  security.  Cromwell  therefore  applied  him* 
self  to  the  times ;  encoaraged,  discountenanced,  protected 
and  oppressed  by  turns,  different  sects  and  parties ;  and  thus 
artfully  keeping  them  divided  in  their  religious  and  civil 
views,  prevented  the  nation  from  uniting  in  any  thing  that 
was  natural  and  proper  to  freedom  and  liberty.  The  same 
army  which  had  conquered  for  the  people,  be  taught  by  mu* 
tilation,  augmentation,  largesses  and  privileges,  to  oppress 
the  people *.''-: — Hov  far  this  is  a  just  representation^  the 
foregoing  notes  will  enable  the  reader  to  determine. 

^^  Some  isay  fipd  an  apology-r^in  the  situation  and  cir* 
bumstances  of  the  protector.]  ^*  Civil  war  ia  naturally  more 
«l|bject  to  rigour,"  says  Mr.Ascbam,  ^' than  other  wars: 
liecause  they  who  yesterday  were  enemies,  would  be  inha- 
Utants  always.  The  conqueror  suspects  that  these  will  be 
the  first  infringers  of  his  new  laws ;  the  violation  of  which 
ought  at  the  beginning  to  be  severeliest  censured,  as  of 
dangerous  consequence.—?—^ — Wherefore  for  these  reasons 
though  the  usurper  thought  not  of  establishing  himself  in 
•an  absolute  jurisdiction,  yet  at  last  he  will  find  himself 
obliged  to  secure  his  conquest  by  the  same  means  he  ob- 
tained it.  ^And  Dido  gave  ^neas  the  true  reason  of  the 
smnecase^'*' 

-Res  dura  &  regni  novitas  me  talia  cogunt 

Moliri,  &  lat^  fines  custode  tueri.  Tiacr* 


My  cruel  fate, 


And  doubts  attending  an  unsettled  state^ 

Force  me  to  guard  my  coasts  ^  brydbn. 

This  had  long  before  been  taught  by  Machiavel,  in  the 
following  words :  '*  When  a  prince  would  keep  his  subjects 
united  and  faithful,  be  must  not  heed  the  reproach  of  cruelty ; 

'  liberty  and  Rigbt,  part  I.  p.  39.  8vo.  Lond.  1747.  »»  Confawws  and 

B^TplutioDS  Qf  Gofijttmaents,  p.  97^  12ino.  Lond.  1649. 
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situation  and  circumstances  of  the  protector. 

for  if  lie  makes  a  few  examples  of  justice,  he  acts  with  less 
cnieity  than  those  who,  through  an  excess  of  mercy,  suffer 
many  disorders  to  arise,  which  occasion  rapine  and  murder. 
Now  these  are  prejudicial  to  the  whcJe  society ;  whereas  - 
particular  executions,  which  are  ordered  by  the  prince,  affect 
only  particular  men.  Besides,  all  new  governments  are  ex- 
posed to  so  many  dangers,  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  new 
prince  to  avoid  the  scandal  of  being  cruel.  Thus  Virgil 
makes  Dido  say, 

Res,  &c.  V'  '    ' 

If  ever  any  prince  upon  earth  had  iI^iMib'  V6  aet  on  these 
principles,  it  was  CromiVell.  Without 's<fttle  a^of  severity 
what  could  he  have  done  i  How  totteting'-n^iiJQld'  have  been 
bis  throne  ?  How  precarious  his  life  ?  The  cavalferis,  the  pres- 
byterians,  the  republicans,  and  the  €fth-monarchy-men  were 
all  his  foes>  and  even  his  most  intimate  friends  did  not  ap- 

piove  his  management  in  a  variety  of  respects. Mr.  St. 

John,  between  whom  and'  the  protector  there  had  been  the 
nearest  union,  highly  disliked  his  setting  up  himself.  ''  He,'^ 
[St.  John]  says  Mr.  Thurloe, "  was  so  far  from  advising  Oliver 
to  s^up  himself,  that  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge  and  ob- 
servation lie  \nur  a^  great  enemy  to  it,  and*  hath  often  to  me 
spake  against  it;  And  as  for  that  called  the  Instrument  of 
Govempi€int,  I»  never  spake  with  my  lord  St.  John^  either 
about  the  whole  or  any  part  of  it  (nor  ever  heard'  that  any 
body  else  did)  until  some  months  after  it  was*  published  in 
prints- when  going  to  visit  him  after  a  long  and  dangerous 

sickness, ^he  told  nae,  he  had  just  then  read  our  govern- 

VQexkt\  and  taking  it  up  in  his  hands,  he  cast  it  from  him 
ift  great  dislike,  and  sayed,  i%  this  all  the  fruit  the  nation' 
fdftsdl  have  of  their  waire^  or  words  to  that  purpose;  and 
theatooke  occasion  to  speak  much  against  it.  And' as  he 
hadMiditbinge  to  doe  ift  settinge  up  this  government,  soe 

^^nce,  c«  1  f.    CoDsalt  alsd  Amelot  de  la  Houisay's  notes  oa  the  pUe«% 

H  h  ^ 


I 
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Had  he  accepted  the  kingship,  which  was 

neither  was  there,  soe  farr  as  I  knowe  or  have  heard,  any 
communication  of  counsels  between  Oliver  and  him,  medi- 
ately or  ymmcdiately,  touchinge  the  mauageinent  of  any 
part  of  the  publique  atfairs,  my  lord  St.  John  always  refiis- 
inge  to  meddle  in  any  thioge,  but  what  concerned  his  place 
as  a  judge;  and  in  that  he  refused  to  proceed  upon  any  of 
the  laws  made  under  that  government;  for  which  he  was 
complayned  of  to  the  counsel),  and  it  was  imputed  to  bis 
example,  that  the  judges  refused  to  act,  upon  the  last  high 
court  of  justice.  Nor  was  bee  (to  my  knowledge)  advised 
with  in  the  Petition  and  Advice.  The  truth  is,  that  my 
lord  St.  John  was  so  far  from  being  a  confident,  that  some, 
who  loved  and  valued  him,  had  something  to  doe  to  preserve 
him  under  that  government  V  In  a  letter  to  Henry  Cromwell 
dated  16  December,  l656,  hesays,  "  His  Higbnesse  meetes 
with  his  iryals  here  at  home  of  alt  sorts,  beipge  under  daylye 
exercises  from  one  hand  or  other;  and  I  wish  he  may  not 
have  occasion  to  say.  My  familiar  friends,  in  whom  1  trusted, 
have  lifted  up  the  heele  against  me  ^"  It  appears  also  from 
a  variety  of  Mr.  Secretary's  letters,  that  the  protector's  go- 
vernment was  clogged  with  great  difficulties,  and  that  the 
opposition  made  to  it  was  6erce  and  violent.  In  a  letter  to 
Henry  Cromwell,  then  major-general  of  the  army  in  Ireland, 
dated  20ih  May,  1656,  he  says,  "  Blessed  be  God,  that  all 
things  remain  quiett  in  Ireland;  soe  they  doe  alsoe  here. 
Both  is  very  much  against  the  intentions  of  enemies  of  all 
sorts,  who  have  their  daily  meetinges  for  begeitinge  trou- 
ble. The  Spanyard,  cavaleir,  papists  and  levellers,  are  all 
come  into  a  confederacy.  What  monstrous  birth  thiswombe 
will  bring  forth,  I  cannot  tell.  They  threaten  hard,  but  I  per- 
ceive they  arc  not  yet  quite  ready.  The  common-wealths- 
men  looke  also  for  a  sudden  turne,  and  hope  they  shall 
play  next'."  In  another  letter  written  to  the  same,  16  June, 
1656,  he  says,  "  Wee  are  yet  very  much  troubled  with  the 


'  Thiirloe,  vol.  VII.  p.  914, 


"li.nlV.p.lOS, 


'  Id.  .01.  V.  p.  45. 
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offered  by  his  parliament,  a  firmer  settlement 

fifth-monarchy-men  and  the  levellers,  who  have  their  con- 
stant meetrnge  to  pUfftis  in  hlood.  By  the  levellers,  I  meane 
those,  who  pretend  to  a  republique  or  popular  forme  of  go- 
vernment.  It  is   certain  it  doth  behove  us  to  have  a 

watchful  eye  upon  that  interest*." ^There  was  reason  for 

it.  Algernon  Sydney  (a  name  ever  venerable !)  called  Crom- 
well, as  he  said  on  his  trial,  ''  A  tyrant  every  day  of  his 

life,  and  acted  against  him  too*^.** And  to  such  a  height 

of  resentment  had  some  warm  men  of  the  party  carried  it,  as 
to  join  with  their  old  and  sworn  foes  in  order  to  destroy  him. 
"  The  levellers,"  Mr.  Thurloe  tells  the  same  glentleman,  in  a 
letter  dated  December  9,  1656,  "  are  very  buissie,  and  are  in 
perfect  conjunction  with  the  kinge  of  Spayne.  The  part 
they  have  first  undertaken,  is  to  assassinate  my  lord  protec- 
tor, and  have  laid  the  way  of  doing  it.  This  I  know  with  as 
much  certeintye,  as  that  your  lordship  is  in  Ireland.  I  trust 
the  Lord  will  dissapoint  them,  as  he  hath  done ;  but  wee  see 

hereby  the  spirit  of  these  men*." With  regard  to  his 

parliaments  after  his  assuming  the  protectorate,  they  were 
composed  of  men,  a  good  part  of  whom  were  his  ill-willers. 
*'  In  the  debates,  concerning  Cromweirs  accepting  the 
crown,  some  of  the  cavalier  party,  or  rather  their  children, 
came  to  bear  some  share.  They  were  then  all  zealous  com- 
monwealths-men, according  to  the  directions  sent  them  from 
those  about  the  king.  Their  business  was  to  oppose  Crom- 
well on  all  demands,  and  so  to  weaken  him  at  home/  and 
expose  him  abroad.  When  some  of  the  other  party  took 
notice  of  this  great  change,  from  being  the  abettors  of  prero- 
gative to  become  the  patrons  of  liberty,  they  pretended  their 
education  in  the  court,  and  their  obligation  to  it  had  engag- 
ed them  that  way;  but  now  since  that  was  out  of  doors, 
they  had  the  common  principles  of  human  nature  and  the 
love  of  liberty  in  them.    By  this  means,  as  the  old  republi- 


»  Thurloe,  vol.  V.  p.  129.  *  Trial,  p.  33,  Lond,  folio,  1634:         •  Thurloe^ 
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aad  a  milder  ajdministration  might  have  taldo 

cans  assisted  and  protected  tbem,  so  at  the  same  time  Aey 
strengthned  the  faction  against  CrownfeYL.  But  these  v^ 
men  at  the  restoration  shook  off  this  disguise^  and  reverted 
to  their  old  principles  for  a  high  prerogative  and  absolute 
power.  They  said  they  were  for  liberty,  when  it  was  ameaa 
to  distress  one  who  they  thought  had  no  right  to  govern ; 
but  when  the  government  returned  to  its  old  cb^nel;  they 
were  still  as  firm  to  all  prerogative  notions,  and  f^  great 

enemies  to  liberty  as* ever V In  certain  conjunpt|ire» 

this  may  again  happen,  notwithstanding  the  smooth  t^lk  f4' 
coalition  or  extinction  of  parties ! 

Mr.  Maidstone  speaking  of  the  protector's  first  psurliamept^ 
says,  "  The  house  consisting  of  many  disobliged  personft 
(some  upon  the  king's  account,  and  ochers  upon  a  preteoe^ 
of  right  to  sit  upon  the  former  foundation,  as  not  bein( 
legally,  though  forceably,  dissolved ;  and   others  judging 
that  the  powers  given  by  the  instrument  of  government  to 
the  protector  were  too  large ;  professing  that  though  they 
were  willing  to  trust  him,  yet  they  would  not  trust  his  suc- 
cessors with  so  large  a  jurisdiction)  fell  into  high  animo- 
sities;   and   after  five  months  spent  in    framing  another 
instrument  instead  of  the  fo|:mer  (which  they  said   tbej 
could  not  swallow  without  chewing)  they  were  bj  the  pro- 
tector dissolved  V     Mr.  Whitlock  informs  us,  **  That  tbi^ 
parliament  continued  their  debates  touching  the  govemmenti 
wherem  many  things  were  spoken,  which  gave  great  offence 
to  the  protector  and  his  council,  and  cause  of  suspicion  that 
no  good  was  to  be  e:i^pected  from  them^/'     Many  of  these 
same  men,  in  spite  of  court  influence,  were  cho^n  in  the 
next  parliament,  and  Cromwell,  that  matters  might  go  on 
the  more  smoothly,  ordered  them  to  be  denied  admittance. 
In  pursuance  however  of  the  humble  Petition  ^d  Advice, 
as  before  mentioned,  they  afterwards  took  their  seats,  aod 

»  Burnet,  voL  I.  p.  7a  ^  Thurloe,  vol.  I.  p.  765.  f  Whitlock, 
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place:   but  hii^  most  intimate  friends ^'   op- 
gave  the  protsttor  great  vexation  by  spurning  at  the  new 
erected  house  of  lords,  And  controverting  their  title.    I  need 
not  add  that  the  government  was  continually  alarmed  with 
plots  and  conspiracies,  and  that  juries  were  but  ill  disposed 
to  do  justice  on  state  criminals. — -r— These  are  some  of  the 
chief  arguments  that  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  violent 
and  illegal  acts  of  Cromwell.    His  situation  and  circum- 
stances were  perplexed  and  dangerous,  and  would  he  secure 
himself,  or  thtose  who  depended  on  him,  severity  and  rigour 
schemed  requisite. — --"  What  would  you  have  one  in  my 
station  do  i  said  he  to  some  who  talked  to  him  about  his 
excesses  and  usurpation.    He  was  well  answered,  says  Mr. 
Oordon,  Sir,  we  would  have  nobody  in  your  station.    To 
vindicate  murder,''  continaes  this  writer,  '*  from  the  neces- 
sity of  committing  it,  in  order  to  conceal  robbery ;  is  to 
argue  like  a  murderer  and  a  robber ;  but  it  is  honest  logic, 
to  reply.  Do  not  rob,  and  then  you  need  not  be  tempted  to 
murder;   but  if  you  will  do  one,  and  consequently^  both, 
remember  that  punishment  does  or  ought  to  follow  crimes, 
and  the  more  crimes  the  Inore  punishment.     If,  by  a  repeti-« 
tion  of  crimes,  you  become  too  mighty  to  be  punished,  you 
must  be  content  to  be  accursed  and  abhorred  as  an  eneiny  to 
human  race ;  you  must  expect  to  have  all  men  for  your  ene- 
mies, as  you  are  an  enemy  to  all  men ;  and  since  you  make 
gport  of  the  lives  and  liberties  of  men,  you  must  not  wonder, 
Bor  have  you  a  right  to  complain,  if  they  have  all  of  them 
memories   and  feeling,  and  some  of  them  courage  and 
swQrds*.''    It  would  be  injustice  however  to  Cromwell,  not 
td  add,  that  his  severities  were  bat  few,  and  those  exercised 
enly  on  real  criminals,  as  the  laws  then  stood. 

"  He  refused  the  offered  kingship.]  Cromwell  Was  ho 
enemy  to  the  name  or  office  of  king.  He  had  helped  to 
pull  down  and  punish  Charles,  but  he  was  disposed  enough 
to  sit  on  the  throne.    The  times  then  would  not  beiar  it. 

■  Discourses  OB  Tacitus,  vol.  IV.]^  20f.  13mo.  Lond.  1753« 
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he,  contrary  to  his    own  inclinations 

But  in  a  few  yenrs  he  thought  seriously  of  Ae  affair,  and 
was  inclined  to  try  the  experiment.  Prudence  however 
restrained  him.  But  when  he  had  got  a  parhameat  to  hi» 
mind,  as  that  called  in  1656,  in  the  beginning  was,  it  WM 
no  longer  to  be  delayed,  "  The  settlement  of  the  nation 
was  deliberated  on,  and  a  writing  framed,  which  the  parha- 
ment  stiled  The  humble  petition  and  advice  of  the  parliar 
ment  of  England,  Scotland  and  Ireland  to  his  highness." 
"  The  first  business  of  it  was,"  says  Whillock,  "  for  thepro- 
tector  to  have  the  title  of  king."  "  This  petition  and  ad- 
vice was  presented  to  his  highness  by  the  house,  and  be 
desired  that  a  committee  might  be  appointed  to  confer  with 
him  about  it*."  Accordingly  a  committee  was  appointed, 
who  on  the  l6th  of  April,  1657,  "  Had  audience  of  his 
highness,  and  gave  him  such  reasons  as  he  declared  to  be 
weighty,  and  to  require  deliberation,  and  therefore  desired 
some  time  till  the  next  afternoon  to  give  answer  to  them''."- 
In  this  conference  it  was  urged  by  the  lawyers,  particularly 
by  the  lord  chief  justice  Giynne,  "  That  the  office  of  a  king 
was  a  lawful  office,  and  a  title  too,  approved  of  by  the  word 
of  God  :  that  it  was  an  office  that  had  been  exercised  in  the 
nation,  from  the  time  of  its  being  a  nation,  and  that  there 
never  had  been  a  quarrel  with  the  office,  but  the  male-admi- 
nistration.  The  name  of  king,"   said  he,   "  is  a  name 

known  by  the  law,  and  the  parliament  doth  desire  that  your 
highness  would  assume  that  title.  These  are  the  grounds  ■ 
why  the  parliament  make  it  their  humble  advice  and  re- 
quest to  your  highness,  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  as- 
sume that  title;  and  I  think  there  is  something  more  init; 
you  are  now  lord  protector  of  the  three  nations  by  the  in- 
strument, and  there  is  a  clause  of  this  government  that  you 
should  govern  according  to  law,  and  your  highness  is  swom 
to  that  government.  The  parliament  doth  apprehend  that 
it  is  almost  impossible  for  your  highness  to  answer  tbe  ex- 

'  Wliitlock,  p.  655,  *  Journals. 
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and  supposed  interest,  declined  it ;  and  after 

pectation  of  the  people  to  be  governed  by  the  laws,  because 
you  are  so  tied  up,  that  neither  they  can  rationally  call  for  it, 
nor  you  conscientiously  do  it,  and  so  there  is  neither  lord 
protector,  nor  the  people  upon  a  sure  establishment.  For 
here  stands  the  case:  a  king  hath  run  through  so  many  ages 
in  this  nation,  and  hath  governed  the  nation  by  that  title 
atfd  style,  that  it  is  known  to  the  law ;  for  the  law  of  the 
milion  is  no  otherwise,  than  what  hath  been  a  custom  to  be 
practised,  as  is  approved  by. the  people  to  be  good.  That's 
the  law,  and  nothing  else,  excepting  acts  of  parliament. 
And  now  they  have  been  governed  by  that  title,  and  by  that 
minister,  and  by  that  oflSce,  if  so  be  your  highness  should  do 
any  act,  and  one  should  come  and  say,  My  lord  protector, 
why  are  you  sworn  to  govern  by  the  law,  and  you  do  thus 

and  thus  as  lord  protector  ? Do  I  ?  Why  how  am  I  bound 

to  do  ? ^Why,  the  king  could  not  have  done  so. Why, 

but  I  am  not  king,  I  am  QOt  bound  to  do  as  the  king,  I  am 
lord  protector;  shew  me  that  the  law  doth  require  me  to  do 
it  as  protector;  if  I  have  not  acted  as  protector,  shew  me 

where  the  law  is. ^Why  you  put  any  one  to  a  stumble  in 

that  case. 

"  This  is  one  thing  that  I  humbly  conceive,  did  stick 
in  the  parliament  as  to  that  particular.  Another  thing 
is  this:  you  are  protector,  which  is  a  new  office  not  known 
to  the  law,  and  made  oiit  of  doors:  you  are  called  upon, 
that  you  would  be  pleased  to  accept  the  office  of  a  king, 
that  is,  by  the  whole  people.  It's  the  first  government 
that  since  these  troubles  hath  been  tendred  by  a  general 
and  universal  consent  of  the  people.  Another  thing  is  this, 
—if  any  man  should  find  fault  with  them  and  say,  why 
how  came  you  to  make  governments  in  this  ca^e  ?  the 
answer  is, — We  are  a  parliament,  and  have  your  suffrage; 
you  have  ever  trusted  us  with  all  your  votes,  and  we  will 
justify  it:  but  besides  we  have  not  done  it  neither;   we 

have  but  settled  it  upon   the  old  foundations. Then 

the  kingship;  however  some  may  pretend  a  king's  pre- 
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experiencing  many  troubles  and  vexations  in 

rogative  is  so  large  we  know  it  not,  it  is  not  bounded.— —* 
But  the  parliament  are  not  of  that  opinion. — ^The  king'i 
prerogative  is  known  by  law:  if  he  should  expatiate  it 
beyond  the  duty,  that  is  the  evil  of  the  man  :  but  in  West- 
minster-hall the  king*s  prerogative  was  under  the  courts  of 
justice,  and  was  bounded  as  well  as  any  acre  of  landj  ot 
any  thing  a  man  hath,  as  much  as  any  controversy  betirt|||i 

party  and  party. ^And  therefore   the  office  being  laiml 

in  its  nature,  known  to  the  nation,  certain  in  itsdf,  and 
confined  and  regulated  by  the  law,  and  the  other  office 
not  being  so,  that  was  a  great  ground  of  the  reason  why 
the  parliament  did  so  much  insist  upon  this  office,  not  as 

circumstantial,  but  as  essential." What  force  there  it 

in  ail  this  the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe  can  best  determine. 
It  is  certain  it  would  not  have  been  judged  sound  doctrine 
by  those  who  possessed  the  supreme  authority  of  the  com** 
monwealth  of  England,  after  the  death  of  Charles.    ■  «  ■  * 
Lord   Broghill,   after   mentioning  some  things   of  a  lik€ 
nature,  proceeded  to  the  advantages  which  would  accrue  td 
his  highness  and  the  people  in  accepting  the  crown  which 
was  then  tendered. — "  By  your  highness's  bearing  the  title 
of  king,"  said  he,  "  all  those  that  obey  and  serve  yoo,  are 
secured  by  a  law  made  long  before  any  of  our  differenced 
had  a  being,  in  the  lid  Hen.  7^  where  a  full  provisiod 
is  made  for  the  safety  of  those  who  shall  serve  whoever  is 
king:   it  is  by  that  law  that  hitherto  our  enemies  have 
pleaded  indemnity;   and  by  your  assuming  what  is  bc^ 
desired,  that  law  which  hitherto  they  pretended  for  theii 
disobedience,  ties  them  even  by  their  own  profession  and 
principles  to  obedience.    And  I  hope  taking  off  all  pre* 
tences  from  so  numerous  a  party  may  not  be  a  thing  un* 
worthy  consideration.     That  law  seems  very  rational;  fo* 
it  doth  not  provide  for  any  particular  person  or  family,  but 


*  Monarchy  asserted,  p.  16.    And  Parliamentary  History,  voL  XXL  p.  T9. 
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his  government,  he  died  (of  a  double  tertian 

for  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  people,  by  obeying  whoever 
ts  in  that  office  and  bears  that  title.  The  end  of  all  govern- 
inent  is  to  give  the  people  justice  and  safety;  and  the 
best  means  to  attain  that  end  is  to  settle  a  supream  magis- 
trate. It  would  therefore  seem  very  irrational,  that  the 
people  having  attained  the  end,  should  decline  that  end 
,  iply  to  follow  the  means,  which  are  but  conducing  to  that 
imd ;  so  that  if  the  title  and  office  of  king,  be  vested  in 
your  highness,  and  that  thereby  the  people  enjoy  their 
rights  and  peace,  it  would  be  little  less  than  madness,  for 
any  of  them  to  cast  off  those  blessings,  only  in  order  to 
obtain  the  same  ends  under  another  person.  There  is,  added 
his  lordship,  at  present  but  a  divorce  between  the  pretend- 
ing king  and  the  imperial  crown  of  these  nations ;  and  we 
know  that  persons  divorced  may  marry  again ;  but  if  the 
person  b^  married  to  another,  it  cuts  off  all  hope.  These 
may  be  some  of  those  reasons,  which  invited  the  parlia- 
ment to  make  that  desire,  and  give  that  advice  to  your 
highness  of  assuming  the  title  of  king.  There  is  another, 
and  a  very  strong  one,  which  is,  that  now  they  hav6 
4ictually  given  you  that  advice;  and  the  advices  of  parlia- 
ments are  things  which  always  ought,  and  therefore  I  am 
confident  will  carry  with  them  very  great  force  and  au- 
thority: nor  doth  this  advice  come  singly,  but  accom- 
panied with  many  other  excellent  things,  in  reference  to 
our  civil  and  spiritual  liberties,  which  your  highness  hath 
borae  ajustaiid  signal  testimony  to.  It  is  also  a  parlia- 
ment, who  have  given  unquestionable  proofs  of  their  affec- 
tion to  your  highness;  and  who^  if  listned  to  in  this 
particular,  will  be  thereby  encouraged  to  give  you  more*.'' 

'^- These  arguments  no  doubt  had  great  force  with  Cron>- 

well,  who  long  ago  had  thought  much  on  the  subject**.  To 
settle  aodi.'^Qcure  the  peace  of  the  nation,  to  conciliate  the 
IDJods  of  the  adverse  party>  and  establish  himself  and 

*  Clarendon,  >  87.  aqA  ^i  88^  0  See  note  45. 
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ague)  on  the  third  of  September,  one  thousanJ 

family  on  the  throne  in  a  legal  manner,  were  indeed  worthy 
both  the  ambition  .ind  piiblic-spiriiedneas  of  the  man.  Bnt 
his  situation  required  caution;  he  had  difficulties  to  en- 
counter, and  therefore  took  time  to  balance.  This  will  be 
best  explained  by  the  following  quotations.  Mr.  Maid- 
stone tells  us,  "  That  the  protet-tor  would  have  closed  with 
the  parliament,  as  he  thought,  in  this  affair,  not  oal 
of  lust  to  that  title,  (I  am  perswaded,  says  he,)  but  out  of 
an  apprehension  that  it  would  have  secured,  in  a  better 
way,  the  nation's  settlement:  but  the  party,  to  whom  the 
protector  ever  professed  to  owe  himself  (being  of  the  gene- 
rality of  his  standing  friends)  rose  so  high  in  opposition  to 
it  (by  reason  of  the  scandal,  that  thereby  would  fall  upon 
his  person  and  profession)  as  it  diverted  him,  and  occasion^ 
cd  him  to  take  investiture  in  his  government,  though  from 

them,    yet  tinder    his  former   title   of   protector'." It 

appears  from  a  letter  of  Thurtoe's  to  Henry  Cromwelh, 
dated  21  April,  1657,  that  the  protector  deliberated  much 
on  the  affair,  and  kept  every  body  in  suspence  about  it. 
"  Certainly,"  says  he,  "  his  highness  hath  very  great  dif- 
ficulties in  hia  owne  minde,  although  he  hath  had  the 
clearest  call  that  ever  man  had;  and  for  ought  I  see,  the 
parliament  will  not  be  perswaded,  that  there  can  be  any 
settlement  any  other  way.  The  title  is  not  the  question, 
but  it's  the  office,  which  is  knowne  to  the  laws  and  thii 
people.  They  know  their  duty  to  a  kinge,  and  his  to  them. 
Whatever  else  there  is  will  be  wholly  new,  and  be  nothing 
else  bnt  a  probationer,  and  upon  the  next  occasion  will  be 
changed  againe.  Besides,  they  say,  the  name  protector, 
came  in  by  the  sword  out  of  parliament,  and  will  never  be 
the  ground  of  any  settlement;  nor  will  there  be  a  free 
parliament  soe  long  as  that  continues;  and  as  it  savours 
of  the  sword  now,  soe  it  will  at  last  bringe  all  thinges  to  be 
military.     These  and  other  considerations,  make  men,  wha 
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six  hundred  fifty-eight;  aged  somewhat  more 


are  for  settlement,  steady  io  their  resolutions  as  to  this 
government  now  in  hand;  not  that  they  lust  after  a  kinge, 
or  are  peevish  upon  any  account  of  opposition;  but  they 
would  lay  foundations  of  libertyeand  freedome,  which  they 
judge  this  the  next  way  to.  My  Jord  deputy  [Fleetwood] 
and  general  Desbrowe,  oppose  themselves  with  all  earnest- 

iss  against  this  title,  but  think  the  other  things  in  the 
Petition  and  Advice  are  very  honest.  The  other  gentleman 
[Lambert  I  suppose]  stands  at  distance,  has  given  over  his 
opposition,  and  lets  thinges  take  their  owne  course.  Many 
of  tlie  soldiers  are  not  only  content,  but  are  very  well 
satisfied  with  this  change.  Some  Indeed  grumble,  but 
that's  the  most,  for  ought  I  can  perceive.  And  surely 
whatever  resolutions  his  highness  take*,  they  will  be  his 
owne,  there  beinge  nothing  from  without,  that  should  be' 

any  constreint  upon  him,  either  to  lake  or  refuse  it'." ■* 

On  the  5th  of  May  the  secretary  informs  the  same  genlle- 
tnan,  that  Fleetwood  and  Desbrowe  seemed  to  be  very 
much  fixed  against  the  protector's  being  king,  "  And," 
aays  he,  "  speak  of  nothing  but  giving  over  their  com- 
mands: and  all  imployment,  if  he  doth  accept  that  title; 
others  also,  speak  the  same  language;  so  that  our  difficul- 
ties are  many ''." 

But  Cromwell,  who  had  been  used  to  difficulty  and  op- 
position, was  not  easily  to  be  daunted.  He  took  those 
measures  which  prudence  suggested,  and  endeavoured -to 
win  over  his  old  friends  by  raillery  and  persuasion.  From 
time  to  time  he  delayed  giving  his  answer  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  and  tried  by  "  all  possible  means,"  says 
Ludlow,  "  to  prevail  with  the  officers  of  the  army  to  ap- 
prove his  design ;  and  knowing  that  lieutenant-general 
Fleetwood  and  col.  Desbrowe  were  particularly  averse  to  it, 
he  invited  himself  to  dine  personally  with  the  colonel,  and 
carried  the  lieutenant-general  with  him,  where  he  began  to 
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than  fifty-nine  years  and  four  months.     By 

droll  with  them  about  mouarchy,  and  speaking  slightly  <rf  it, 
said  it  was  but  a  feather  in  a  man's  cap,  and  therefore 
wondered  that  men  would  not  please  children,  and  pe»rait 
them  to  enjoy  their  rattle.  But  he  received  from  them,  as 
col.  Desbrowe  since  told  me,  such  an  answer  as  was  not  at 
all  sutable  to  his  expectations  or  desires.  Foe  they  assured 
him  there  waa  more  in  this  matter  than  he  perceived;  that,  \ 
those  who  pnt  him  upon  it  were  no  enemies  to  Charles 
Stuart;  and  that  if  he  accepted  of  it,  he  would  iafaUibly 
draw  ruin  on  himself  and  friends.  Having  thus  sonnded 
their  inclinations,  that  he  might  conclude  in  themaanerhe 
had  begun,  he  toid  them  they  were  a  couple  o£  scruptdous 
fellows,  and  so  departed.  The  next  day  he  sent  a  message 
to  the  house,  to  require  their  attendance  in  the  painted 
chamber  the  next  morning,  designing  as  all  men  believed, 
there  to  declare  his  acceptance  of  the  crown.  But  m  the 
mean  time  meeting  with  col.  Desbrowe  in  the  great  walk 
of  the  park,  and  ^quaialing  him  with  his  resolution,  the 
colonel  made  answer,  that  he  then  gave  the  cause  and 
Cromwell's  family  also  for  lost ;  adding,  that  though  be  was 
resolved  never  to  act  against  him,  yet  he  would  not  act  for 
Uim  after  that  time;  so  after  some  other  discourse  upon  the 
same  auhject,  Desbrowe  went  houie,  and  there  found  coL 
Pride,  whom  Cromwell  had  knighted  with  a  faggot-stick; 
and  having  imparted  to  him  the  design  of  Cromwell  to 
accept  the  crown,  Pride  answered  he  shall  not:  '  Why,* 
said  the  colonel,  'how  wilt  thou  hinder  it^  To  which 
Pride  replied,  '  get  me  a  petition  drawn,  and  i  wiU  prevent 

it'." A   petition  was  drawn,  and  by  colonel  Mason,  in 

the  name  of  divers  officers  of  the  army,  delivered  to  the 
house,  May  8,  165;  \  The  contents  of  it  were  to  this 
purpose  :  "  That  they  had  haaarded  their  lives  against 
monarchy,  and  were  still  ready  ^  to  do,  in  defence  of  the 
liberties  of  the  nation:  that  having  observed  id  some  juea 

'  Ludlow,  vol.  It.  p.  i&6. 
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ttiitabethy  his  only  wife,  he  had  several  chil- 

gre^t  endeavours  to  briog  the  nation  again  under  their  old 
servitude^  by  pressing  their  general  to  take  upon  him 
the  title  and  government  of  a  king,  in  order  to  destroy 
bini>  and  weaken  the  hands  of  those  who  were  faithful 
^  the  publick ;  they  therefore  humbly  desired  that  they 
%ould  discountenance  all  such  persons  and  endeavours,  and 
e0|iltal^e  stedfast  to  the  old  cause,  for  the  preservation  of 
wbich,  they,  for  their  parts^  were  most  ready  to^lay  down 
their  lives.— This  petition  was  subscribed  by  two  colonels^ 
seven  IjiMtQnant-colonels,  eight  majors,  and  sixteen  cap* 
taias,  l^Mptilb  such  officers  in  the  house  as  were  of  the 
9ame  flfUPdif  made  up  the  majority  of  those  relating  to 
that  pADH  of  the  army  which  was  then  quartered  about 
tii^  town.  It  is  difficult  to  determine^  whether  the  house 
or  Cromwell  was  more  surprised  at  this  unexpected  ad- 
dress; but  certainly  both  were  infinitely  disturbed  at  it. 
As  soon  as  the  notice  of  it  was  brought  to  Cromwell,  he 
tent  for  lieutenant-general  Fleetwood,  and  told  him,  that 
he  wondered  he  would  suffer  such  a  petition  to  proceed  so 
tax,  which  he  might  have  hindered,  since  he  knew  it  to  be 
his  resolution  not  to  accept  the  crown  \yithout  the  consent 
of  the  army;  and  therefore  desired  him  to  hasten  to  the 
house,  and  to  put  them  off  from  doing  any  thing  farther 
tlierein^  The  lieutenant-general  immediately  went  thither, 
and  told  them  that  the  petition  ought  not  to  be  debated, 
much  less  to  be  answered  at  this  time,  the  contents  of 
it  being  to  desire  them  not  to  press  the  protector  to  be 
king,  whereas  the  present  business  was  to  receive  his 
answei*  to  what  ha4  been  formerly  offered  him,  and  therefore 
desired  that  the  debate  of  it  might  be  put  off,  till  they  had 
jrceeived  his  answer.  To  this  the  house  having  consented, 
they  received  a  message  from  Cromwell,  that  instead  of 
meeting  hir^  in  the  painted  chamber,  which  wa^.  the  place 
where  he  used  to  give  his  consent,  they  would.  m&U  him  in 
the  banquetting-house :  so  the  members  came  to  Whitehall, 
and   CromweU  with  great  ostent^tiPA  of  his  self-deny al 
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dreii,  of  whom  six  survived  him,  viz.  two 


^^ 


Sim 


I 
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refused  the  title  of  king'."  Tbis  refusal  was  on  llie  12th  of 
May,  1G57.  The  corit-lusion  of  the  speech  made  by  the 
protector  on  this  memorable  occasion,  was  in  these  words: 
"  I  should  not  be  an  honest  man,  if  I  should  not  tell  you, 
that  I  cannot  accept  of  the  government,  nor  undertake  the 
trouble  and  charge  of  it;  which  I  have  a  Utile  more  experi- 
mented than  every  body,  what  troubles  and  difficulties  do 
befall  men  under  such  trusts,  and  in  such  undertakings:  I 
say,  I  am  perswaded  to  return  this  answer  to  you;  that  I 
cannot  undertake  this  government,  with  ihetitkof  king: 
and  that  is  my  answer  to  this  great  jiiid  weigbtyJUtajpess'." 

Mr.  Thurloe's   account  of    this    affair,    Wkitt^    soon 

after  it  was  transacted,  to  Henry  Cromwell,  as  it  in  a  good 
measure  confirms  the  above  relation  of  Ludlow's,  will,  I 
believe,  not  be  unacceptable  to  the  reader.  "  His  higli- 
nesse,"  saith  he,  "  hath  declared  that  he  could  not  give  his 
consent  to  the  parliaments  advice,  because  of  the  title 
kinge.  I  perceive  this  h^th  strucke  a  great  dampe  upon 
the  spirits  of  some,  and  much  raised  and  elevated  otiiers. 
His  highnesse  was  pleased  upon  the  Wednesday  and 
Thursday  before,  to  declare  to  several  of  the  bouse,  that  he 
was  resolved  to  accept  it  with  that  title;  but  just  in  the 
very  nicke  oftyine  he  took  other  resolutions,  the  three 
great  men  professinge  their  great  unfreenesse  to  act,  and 
sayd,  that  ynimediateiy  after  his  acceptance  thereof,  they 
must  withdraw  from  all  publick  ymployment,  and  soe 
they  believed  would  severall  other  officers  of  quality,  that 
bad  been  engaged  ail  alonge  in  this  warre.  Besides,  the 
very  morning  the  house  expected  his  highnesse  would  have 
come  to  have  given  his  consent  to  the  bill,  some  26  or  27 
officers  came  with  a  petition  to  the  parliament,  to  desire 
them  not  to  presse  bis  highnesse  any  farther  about  king- 
ship. The  petition  was  brought  to  the  barr  by  lieutenant- 
colonel  Mason,  who  was  the  cheite  man,  who  promoted  ii, 

■  Ijidlow.vol,  II.  p.  5R9.  *  JduuihL 
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and  four  daughters.  1.  Richard  his  successor, 
married  to  the  eldest  daughter  of  Richard 
Major,  Esq;  *  2.  Henry,  who  married  a  daugh- 

and  went  up  and  down  from  man  to  man  to  get  hands 
thereunto.  The  petition  was  not  read,  but  Jayed  by,  and 
some  moved,  that  the  house  would  take  it  into  their  con- 
sideration, as  a  breach  of  priviledge;  but  that  was  neither 
thought  fit  to  be  hearkned  unto.  It  is  hard  to  guesse  what 
will  be  done  nextV.  However,  it  was  on  the  22d  of  May. 
resolved  by  the  parliament  that,  instead  of  the  paragraph 
relating  to  the  title  of  king  in  the  Humble  Petition  and 
Advice,  the  following  clause  should  be  inserted  ;  viz.  "  That 
your  highness  would  be  pleased,  by  and  under  the  name  and 
style  of  lord  protector  of  the .  commonwealth  of  England, 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  and  territories 
thereunto  belonging,  to  hold  and  exorcise  the  office  ..of 
chief  magistrate  of  these  nations;  and  to  govern  according 
to  this  petition  and  advic^,  in  all  things  therein  contained; 
and  in  all  other  things   according  to  the   laws  of   these 

nations  and  not  otherwise S" On  the  25th,  the  humble 

petition  and  advice  being  presented  by  the  parliament, 
was  solemnly  sworn  to  by  his  highness,  who  with  great 

pomp  was  then  anew  inaugurated**. Thus  Cromwell  was 

baulked  in  his  hopes  of  the  diadem  by  his  near  relations  and 
intimate  friends!  Men  of  principle  we  may  suppose,  who 
chose  rather  to  disoblige  him,  and  forfeit  their  employ- 
ments than  to  build  again  what  they  had  destroyed.  Rare- 
examples  of  integrity. Had  the  crown  been  placed  on 

the  head  of  the  protector,  in  pursuance  of  the  advice  of 
the  parliament,  it  is  not  improbable  it  might  have  strength- 
ened his  own  government,  and  enabled  him  to  transmit  to 
posterity  many  very  valuable  privileges*.  But  for  want  of 
this,  his  house  of  peers  was  of  no  weight;  his  army  was 

»  See  Appendix.  ^  Thurloe,  vol.  VI.  p.  281.  '  Journals.     And  Thurloc, 

vol.  VI.  p.  3 10.  *•  See  Whitlock's  Account  of  it  in  noM  8.  *  See  tbo 

Humble  Petition  and  Advice.  %    . 
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ter  of  Sir  Francis  Russel  of  Cliippeiiham  in 
Cambridgeshire.  His  daughters  were,  1.  Bridget, 
married  to  commissary  general    Ireton,   and 

necessary,  but  troublesome;  and  he  was  perpetually  ex- 
posed to  the  clamours  or  conspiracies  of  several   factions. 

Certain  it  is,  it  was  eligibJe  in  his  own  eye,  and  in  the 

eye  of  Thurloe,  and  therefore  it  may  well  be  supposed  they 

saw  many  advantages  in  it. It  appears  at  first  sight 

that  it  wonid  have  restored  the  constitution,  as  founded  on 
an  original  contract.  As  mention  has  been  made  more  than 
once  of  Cromwell's  house  of  lords,  it  is  proper  the  reader 
should  have  some  information  concerning  them.  The  second 
article  of  the  petition  and  advice  recommended  the  calling 
of  parliaments  consisting  of  two  houses.  This  suited  well 
with  the  title  of  king,  which  was  at  first  intended  for 
the  protector;  and  probably,  if  that  had  been  assumed, 
inany  of  the  antient  nobility  and  gentry  woald  have 
been  pleased  to  have  had  seats  in  the  upper  house.  Bat 
though  the  crown  was  refused,  the  project  of  a  bouse 
of  lords  was  continued.  The  number  was  not  to  exceed 
seventy,  nor  to  be  less  than  forty.  Their  nomiaatiott  was 
placed  in  the  protector,  with  the  approbation  of  the  house  of 
commons.  Cromwell  was  under  some  diflSculty  about  the 
choice.  Some  were  fit,  but  not  willing  to  serve,  others 
willing  and  desirous,  but  very  unfit.  At  length,  on  the  lOth 
of  December,  1657,  another  house  was  nominated,  and  writs 
issued  out  for  summoning  the  members  of  it;  who  on  the 
20th  of  January  following,  sat  in  that  which  was  formerly  the 
house  of  lords.  The  number  of  the  members  of  this  house 
were  sixty-two,  among  whom  were  the  earls  of  Manchester, 
Mulgrave,  and  Warwick  ;  the  lords  Say  and  Scle,  Fancoo- 
berg,  Wharton,  Eure,  and  Howard,  afterwards  earl  of  Car- 
lisle; the  viscoiint  Lisle,  eldest  son  of  the  earl  of  Leicester,  the 
lord  Broghill,  and  the  earl  of  Cassils;  besides  many  gentle- 
men of  the  best  families,  such  as  Montague,  Russel,  Hobftrt, 
Onslow,  St.  John,  Pierpoint,  Crew,  Popham,  Hampden  and 
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afterwards  to  Meutenant-geaeral  FleetwoocJ.  3. 
Elizabeth,  wife  to  Jolm  Cleypole,  Esq.  3. 
Mary,  married  to  lord  Fauconberg.  4.  Frances, 
wife  to  Mr.  Ricl^,  grandson  of  the  earl  of  War- 

others.  Intermixed'  with  these  were  men  who  had  risen  by 
their  own  valour  and  interest  from  very  small  beginnings  and 
mean  employments ;  of  which  sort  were  Jones^  Pride,  Hew- 
son,  Barkstead,  Whalley,  Goff,  Berry  and  Cooper,  To 
these  were  added  the  protector*s  twof  ions,  his  sons-in-law . 
Cleypole  and  Fleetwood,  the  commiiftioBen  of  the  great 
seal,  and  of  the  treasury^  with  others  of  near  relation  to  the 
court  ^.  All  the  old  nobility,  lord  Eure  excepted,  refused  to 
sit  in  this  new  assembly,  on  account,!  suppose,  of  the  mean 
original  of  some  of  the  compahy,  or  of- the  authority  by 
which  they  were  convened. — However,  they  did  nothing  of 
any  importance.  The  secludcid  members  being  admitted 
into  the  house  of  commons,  as  before  observed,  turned  all 
things  against  the  court ;  reflised  any  intercourse  with  the 
new  house  of  lords,  and  behaved  so  ill  in  the  eye  of  the  pro- 
tector, that,  in  great  heat,  he  dissolved  them.— —This  was 
the  last  parliament  that  sat  during  Cromwell's  life,  ^^  he 
being  compelled  to  wrestle  with  the  difiiculties  of  his  place, 
says  Mr.  Maidstone,  so  well  as  he  could,  without  parlia- 
mentary assistance,  and  ii|  it  ipet  with  so  greet  a  burden,  as 
(I  doubt  hot  to  say  it,  drank  up  his  spirits,  of  which  his 
natural  coostitutipn  yielded  a  vast  stocke,)  and  bronght  hint 
tp  his  graved*'  This  seepas  to  confirm  what  Burnet  says, 
''  that  it  was  generally  bdieved  that  his  life  and  all  his  arts 
were  exhausted  at  once,  and  that  if  he  had  lived  much 
longer,  he  could  not  have  held  things  together^.''  Mr. 
Cowley  observes,  "  that  he  seemed  evidently  to  be  near  the 
end  of  his  deceitful  glories,  and  his  own  army  grew  at  last 

*W^f9  New  Catalogue  of  Lordi,  Itc  and  Second  Karratbe  of  the  late 
&c  printed  ia  the  5th  year  of  England't  flaferj  snder  its  new  mo* 
4ta  1658.  »  Tburloe,  toL  L  p.  766.  * V«l.  t  >'fS. 
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wick,  and  afterwards  to  Sir  John  Russel,  of 
Chippenham,  in  Cambridgeshire. 

In  his  death  he  displayed  his  wonted  ^*  firm- 
ness and  enthusiasm.     His  body  was  buried 

as  weary  of  him  as  the  rest  of  the  people*."  la  another 
place  he  tells  us,  "  it  was  believed  Cromwell  died  with  grief 
and  discontent,  because  he  could  not  attain  to  the  honest 
name  of  a  king,  and  the  old  formality  of  a  crown,  though  he 
had  before  exceeded  the  power  by  a  wicked  usurpation.** 
'^ — That  care,  anxiety^  disappointment  and  vexation  prey 
on  the  spirits^  and  waste  the  constitution,  is  known  to  all ; 
that  these  were  the  lot  of  Cromwell,  as  they  are  of  most  of 
those  wha«are  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  glory,  and  attentive 
to  tlieir  duty  and  their  fame,  may  very  easily  be  conceived 
by  such  as  have  eead  the  foregoing  notes;  that  the  govern- 
ment of  Cromwell  was  greatly  embarrassed  by  the  madness 
of  parties,  the  estrangement  of  friends,  and  the  want  of 
pioney  to  pay  the  armies  which  it  was  necessary  to  keep  on 

foot :  I  say  that  this  was  so,  is  too  evident  to  be  denied. 

But  had  the  life  of  the  protector  been  prolonged,  it  is  not 
impossible  he  might  have  got  the  better  of  his  difficulties, 
and  maintained  his  post  in  spite  of  all  opposition.  For  we 
are  to  remember  it  was  Cromwell  who  had  dared  to  seize  the 
government;  to  raise  money  by  his  own  authority;  to 
create  and  dissolve  parliaments  ;  to  combat  with  kings,  and 
io  scatter  terror  through  the  nations. — By  what  means  he 
would  have  done  this,  whether  by  securing  Fleetwood  and 
Desbrowe,  to  whom  he  owed  his  disappointment,  in  as- 
suming the  crown,  and  calling  another  parliament,  must  be 
left  to  the  conjecture  of  the  reader.  The  latter  he  certainly 
had  tnoughts  of  before  his  sickness  ^. 

'*  In  his   death  he  displayed  his  wonted   firmness  and 
enthusiasm.]     "  When  the  symptoms  of  death,"  says  Mr. 

*  Discourse  on  the  government  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  p.  96.  ^^|Br|pe>« 

vol.  VIT.  p.  99. 
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^ith  more  than  regal  magnificence*  in  West*. 
minster- Abbey,  from  whence,  after  the  Restora- 
tion, it  was  removed  and  treated  with  all  pos- 

LadloWy ''  were  appafent  upon  himy  and  many  ministers  and 
others  assembled  in  a  chamber  at  Whitehall^  praying  for 
him,  whilst  he  manifested  .so  little  remorse  of  conscience  for 
his  betraying  the  publick  caase,  mid  sacrificing  it  to  the 
/idol  of  his  own  ambition,  that  s^ome  of  hia  last  words  were 
rather  becoming  a  mediator  than  a  sinner,  recommending  to 
God  the  condition  of  the.  nation  that  he  l\ad  so  infamously 
cheated,  and  expressing  a  great  caii'e  of  the  people  whom  he 
had  so  manifestly  despised* .  .BCLthe  seemed,  above  all,  con- 
cerned for  the  reproaches  he  said  men  would  <;ast  upon  hi« 
name,  in  trampling  on  his  ashes  when  dead.  .  In  ihh  tamper 
of  mind  he  departed  this  life^."-^I  fancy  Mr.  Ludlow  had  in 
his  eye  the  following  expressions  which  Cromwell  is  said  to 
have  made  use  of  in  his  sickness,  in  a  prayer  addressed  to 
the  Supreme  Being.  *^  Lord,  although  I  am  a  numerable  and 
wretched  creature,  I  am  in  covenant  with  thee^  through 
grace,  and  1  may,  I  will  come  to  thee. for  thy  people,  thou 
hast  made  me  (though  very  unworthy)  a  mean  instrument  to 
do  them  some  good,  and  thee  service:  and  many  of  them 
have  set  too  high  a  value  upon  mee,  though  others  wish, 
and  would  be  glad  of  my  death ;  but  Lord,  however  thou 
dost  dispose  of  mee,  continue  and  go  on  to  do  good  for 
JBthem.  Give  them  consistency  of  judgment,  one  heart, 
^iltod  mutual  love,  and  go  on  to  deliver  them,  and  with  the 
Work  of  reformation,  and  make  the  name  of  Christ  glorious 
in  the  world.  Teach  those,  who  look  too  much  upon  thy 
instruments,  to  depend  more  upon  thyself;  pardon  such  as 
desire  to  trample  upon  the  dust  of.  a  poor  worni,  for  they 

are  thy  people  too  *^.''— This  was  all  in  character. Two 

or  three  more  of  his  expressions,  when  death  was  in  his 

»  The  expences  of  his   funeral  are  said  to  have   amounted   to   60,0001. 
*  JLudlow,  vol.  IT.  p.  612.  '  Collection  of  several  passages  concerning  his 

late  Highnesse,  in  the  time  of  his  sickness,  by  out  that  was  groom  •f  bis  bed- 
«hamb«r.  4to.  Lond.p.  13. 1659. 
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siHe  indignity.  His  character  has  been  very 
differently"  represented  by  different  persons; 
though  his  memory  was  celebrated  by  the  finest 

view,  will  shew  ua  in  what  temper  he  left  the  world.  "  Lord, 
thou  knowest,  if  I  do  desire  to  live,  it  is  to  shew  forth  thy 

praise,  and  declare   thy  woiksV Again  he   said,   "I 

would  be  wiJJiog  to  live  to  be  further  serviceable  to  God 
and  his  people,  but  my  work  is  done,  yet  God  will  be  with 

his  people." These  sayings  seem  to  evince  the  greatness 

of  his  mind  ;  the  main  thing  he  had  in  view  to  have  been 
the  public  good;  and  strongly  confirm  what  is  said  to 
have  been  the  avowed  opinion  of  the  most  excellent  Tillot- 
son,  "That  at  last  Cromwell's  enthusiasm  got  the  better  of 

his   hypocrisy." The  night  before   his  death,   and  not 

before,  lord  Faucooberg  says,  he  declared  his  son  Richard 
his  successor,  in  presence  of  four  or  five  of  his  council  K 

"  His  character  has  been  very  differently  repreaented.] 
■Mr.  Thurloe,  in  a  letter  to  H.  Cromwell,  the  day  after  his 
father's  decease,  tells  him,  it  "  is  not  to  be  said,  what  affec- 
tion  the  army  and  all  people  shew  to  his  late  Highness;  his 
name  is  already  precious.  Never  was  there  any  man  soe 
■prayed  for  as  he  was  duringe  his  sickness;  soiemne  assem- 
blies meetinge  every  day,  to  beseech  the  Lord  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  life;  Boe  that  he  is  gone  to  heaven,  em- 
balmed with  the  tears  of  his  people,  and  upon  the  wings  of 
the  prayei's  of  the  saints.  He  lived  desired,  and  dyed 
lamented,  every  body  bemoaning  themselves,  and  saying, 
a  great  man  is  fallen  in  Israel ''."  Lord  Faucooberg  styles 
him  "  the  greatest  personage  and  instrument  of  happiness, 
not  only  our  own,  but  indeed  any  age  else  ever  prodaced  ^" 
■ — "  I  do  believe,  says  Mr.  Maidstone,  if  his  story  were  im- 
partiaiiy   transmitted,    and    the   unprejudiced   world   well 


■  Collection  of  several  passBges  concerjiini:  his  late  HighncBie,  in  the  time 
sJtkneM,  by  one  tlial  wiis  gtoom  of  liisbcd^hBOiber,  4to.  Lond.  p,'6.  IfiS9, 
the  quotation  from  Bates  in  note  6.  "Thurloe,  toI.  Vil.  p,  375. 

p,313.  "Id.  p.  37,5. 
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jiossest  with  it,  she  would  add  him  to  her  nine  woitliies, 
and   make   itp  that  number  a  Decemviri.     He  lived  j 
died  in   comforUbJe  commuDion  with  God,   as  judicious 
*  persons  near  him  well  observed.     He  was  that  Mordecai 

^    that  sought  the  welfare  of  his  people  ^," These  are  high  i 

«nlogtums  from  his  friends,  and,  doubtless,  proceeded  from  ' 

the  affection  and  gratitude  of  those  who  uttered  them.  Mr. 
Voltaire  styles  Cromwell  "an  usurper  worthy  to  reigu";"  1 

.and  tells  lis,  "  he  died  in  the  midst  of  the  projects  he  was  | 

(forming  to  strengthen  his  own   power,   and  increase   the  | 

^loryof  his  nation." And  "  that  he  left  behind  him  the  | 

-Zeputation  of  a  dextrous  villain,  an  intrepid  commander,  a 
■ibloodj  usurper,   and    a   sovereign  that  knew   the  an   of  I 

^governing '," — —Mazarine,    who    had    abjectly    courted  I 

•  Cromwell  during  life,  and  received  the  law  in  almost  all 
things  from  him,  after  his  death,  is  said  to  have  charac- 
iterized  him  as  "  a  fortunate  fool''."  Lord  Clarendon  does 
.him  less  injustice,  I  am   persuaded,  most  readers  will  think,  ' 

.■when  he  describes  him  "  as  a  brave  wicked  man."     I  will  1 

tftdd  no  more  but  the  following  description  of  this  extraordi-  \ 

nary  man,  drawn  by  a  celebrated  and  illustrious  pen.    "  Eu-  | 

rope,"  says  he,  "  had  granted  the  surname  of  Great  to  three  ' 

.sovereigns,  who  reigned  almost  at  the  same  time,  namely,  | 

Ciomweil,  Lewis  XIV.  and  Frederick  William.  To  Crom- 
well, for  having  sacrificed  every  civil  duty  to  the  desire  of 
reigning;  for  having  prostituted  his  talents,  which,  instead 
of  being  useful  to  his  country,  were  subservient  only  to  his 
ambition;  for  having  concealed  his  impostures  under  the  1 

mask  of  fanaticism;  for  having  enslaved  his  country  under  a  I 

pretence  of  fighting  for  her  liberties ;  for  becoming  the  execu-  | 

tioner  of  his  king,  whom  he  sacrificed  to  his  fury :  to  Crom- 
well, a  bold,  cunning,  and  ambitious  man,  but  unjust,  violent, 
and  void  of  virtue;  a  man  in  fine,  who  had  great  qualities,  but 
never  a  good  one.  Cromwell,  therefore,  did  not  deserve  the 
surname  of  Great,  which  is  due  OQly  to  virtue ;  and  it  would  l| 

be  degrading  Lewis  XIV.  and  Frederick  William,  to  com-  I 


i 


'  Thnrloe,  vol.  I.  p.  166.  <■  Age  of  Lewii  XIV.  Tol.  L  ISmo.  p,  70 

[J.p.l7.  'V»l.Vl.p.653. 
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pare  them  to  such  ^  rival*/*  What  degradation  it  might  be 
to  Frederick- William  to  compare  him  with  the  protector,  I 
pretend  not  to  say :  but,  with  all  due  submission,  if  Crom- 
well did  not  deserve  the  surname  of  Great,  much  less  did 
•Lewis  XIV.  What  were  the  faults  imputed  to  Cromwell? 
-Dissimulation,  hypocrisy,  bringing  Charles  to  the  block, 

and  ingratitude  towards  the  long  parliament. Let  these 

crimes  be  weighed  in  the  nicest  balance,  they  must  be  light 
as  air  when  opposed  to  those  of  Lewis,  who  was  an  adul- 
terer, who  was  not  ashamed  to  confess  that  he  waged  war 
merely  for  his  glory  (disdaining  so  much  as  even  to  avow 
any  reasonable  pretence  for  overrunning  Holland,  and  sub- 
jecting its  inhabitants  to  innumerable  woes)  and  wasted  the 
finest  country. with  fire  and  sword.  Two  cities  and  twenty- 
live  towns  in  flames  at  one  time,  were  a  spectacle  suflScient 
to  imprint  the  worst  ideas  of  the  immortal  Lewis  and  the 
godlike  Turenne**.     Where,    but    among   barbarians,  was 

such  a  scene  ever  exhibited? Nor  was  this  all — Lewis 

broke  through  all  oaths  and  treaties,  every  thing  sacred. 
Nothing,  in  a  word,  was  ever  equal  to  his  villany.  Witness 
his  wars  in  Flanders,  his  breach  of  the  Partition  Treaty,  and 
above  all,  his  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantz  (at  the  insti- 
.  gation  of  priests)  whereby  thousands  of  his  innocent  subjects 
were  ruined,  his  kingdom  impoverished,  and  its  manufac- 
tures carried  abroad.     Was  there  any  thing   in  Cromwell's 

character  to  be  compared  with  all  this? Cromwell,  with 

all  his  faults,  had  many  real  virtues.  Not  so  Lewis  ;  he  was  a 
bigot ;  he  was  priest-ridden;  superstitious  ;  with  little  per- 
sonal valour,  and  much  vanitj^;  who,  but  for  his  love  and 
encouragement  of  the  fine  arts,  would  have  been  ranked  with 
the  Neros,  the  Caligulas,  the  Doniitians,  the  tyrants  and 
destroyers  of  mankind.  He  did  not  deserve  then  "  the  sur- 
name of  Great,  which  is  due  only  to  virtue."  The  painting 
out  such  enemies  of  liberty  and  mankind  in  the  finest  co- 
lours, by  the  finest  pens,,  is  the  greatest  reproach  of  lettei-s, 
and  most  dangerous  to  the  interests  of  common  humanity; 
and,  what  1  hope,  will  justify  the  warmth  of  these  reflections. 

*  Memoirs  of  Bramlrmburg,  p.  15:3.       ^  Voltaire's  A^e  of  Lewis  XIV.  vol.  T.  p.  154. 
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pens^^  of  his  age;  and  he  left  behind  him  a 
never-dying  fame. 

^*  His  memory  was  celebrated  by  the  finest  pens  of  his 
age.]  The  verses  of  Mr.  Waller,  Dryden  and  Sprat,  after- 
wards bishop  of  Rochester,  are  well  known.  Besides  these, 
I  have  now  before  me  a  pamphlet,  intitled,  "  Musarum 
Cantabrigiensium  Luctus  &  Gratulatio:  Hie  in  Funere 
Oliveri  Angliae,  Scotiae  &  Hiberniae  Protectoris;  Haec  de 
Ricairii  successione  felicissima  ad  eundem  *.''  In  the  first 
copy  of  verses,  by  Tuckney,  master  of  St.  John's  college, 
England  is  introduced  speaking  in  the  following  strains; 

£rg5  Jaces,  Dax  magne  ?  Jaoes,  Pater  altne  ?  ncc  ultr4 
Permiltiscircilmvictricia  tempora  iaurum 
Scrpere  ?    Pacificos  an  dedignaris  honores  ? 
At  Populi  miseresce  tui,  quibns  ipse  salutem 
Tmpertire  soles,  &  qui  tua  sceptra  colcbant 
Obsequio  affectuquc  pari.     Sed  Carmina  nulla 
Non  exorandas  potuerunt  flectere  Parcas. 
Occidit  Anglorum  decus  ingens,  occidit,  elien  ! 
Ocntis  Presidium  !  Quis  me  jam  vindicet  armis  ? 
Quis  potent  nimiiim  dubiis  succurrere  rebus? 
Saepius  ilia  Patrem,  Patreni  tristissima  dixit, 
Effuditqne  istas  non  exaudita  querelas. 

Dr.  Whichcot  celebrates  his  mild  government  and  peace- 
ful end  in  these  lines  : 

Sobrius  ausculta  veterum  quid  pagina  narrat. 
Fata  trahunt  homines  cruciatibns  ingeniosos. 
Decumbunt  tremuli  non  siccd  morte  Tyranni. 
Arte  Buk  peieant  semper  (justissima  Lex  est) 
Artifices  Dequ&m,quos  inclemehtia  pulsat. 
At  Pater  hie  Patrise  non  est  tormcnta  miuatus, 
Annos£isque  expirat,  &  atta  in  pace  quiescit. 

Horton,  Minshul,  Seaman,  celebrate  his  character  in  the 
highest  terms,  as  did  Worthington,  Dillingham,  Arrow- 
smith,  and  others.  Dr.  Cudworth  has  an  Hebrew  poem  in 
this  collection.  There  was  also  published  on  this  occasion,  ' 
^'  Beatis  Manibus  invictissimi  Herois  Olivarii  Magni,  mag- 
naB  Britannioe  Protectoris  Parentatio,  Scripta  ab  Equite 
Polono,*'  which  I  have  not  seen^, 

•*  Cantabrigia  :  apud  Johannem  Field,  Almse  Academiae  Typogiraphum.  1658. 

*  Mercurius  Politicus,  No.  548,  p.  141. 
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Tba&  was  Ibe  fame  of  Cromwell  sounded  a}>road  ;  thus 
was  he  lamented  on  his  decease.  At  the  Restoration,  mdeed, 
his  ashes  were  trampled  on  %  and  his  memory  was  branded ; 
but  time,  the  great  friend  to  truth,  has,  in  .some  meaaure, 
cleared  up  his  character,  and  done  jujstice  to  his^  abilities; 
and,  if  he  cannot  be  ranked  amongst  the  best,  he,  undoubt- 
edly, is  to  be  placed  amongst  the  greatest  of^princes. 


*Seeik|ypendis» 
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Copy  of  a  manuscript  paper,  writteiij  It  ia  probable,  about  the  enfl 
of  the  year  1647,  now,  wjtli  many  other  original  and  valuable 
papers  relating  to  the  civil-wars,  in  the  possession  of  Hani  Win- 
trop  Mortimer,  Esq;  of  Lincoln 's- Inn ;  which  papers  belonged 
formerly  to  col.  Saunders  of  Derbyshire,  colonel  of  a  regiment 
of  horse,  &c. 

Xhe  freedome  wee  were  borne  to  is  so  jnstly  due  to  every  Eng'liah- 
man,  thai  whoever  shall  remember  the  ven erne ncy  wherewith  the 
people  did  thirst  after  a  parliament  before  they  had  this ;  the  zeale 
wherewith  they  contributed  to  the  late  warre  for  defence  of  this 
frecdome ;  and  the  success  wherewith  it  hath  pleased  God  to  blesse 
those  endeavours;  will  aoone  be  satisfied,  that  there  is  no  better 
cause  in  the  work!  to  engage  upon  :  and  therefore,  the  cauac  wee 
-undertake  at  present,  for  which  wee  carry  our  lives  in  our  hands, 
-"beinge  the  very  same,  will  certaynly  need  no  apology  for  itself, 
Hhe  only  Ihinge  that  may  seeme  strange  in  these  our  actings,  being 
the  irregular  manner  of  prosecuting  our  undoubted  rights. 

Herein  wee  desire  il  may  be  considered.  That  all  ordinary 
means,  and  some  extraordinary,  have  beene  already  attempted, 
and,  after  much  patience,  proved  altogether  fruitless; 

That  the  parlament  halh  made  noe  other  use  of  tlie  many  signal 
opportunities  put  into  their  hands,  than  to  continue  their  sitting 
at  Westminster,  and  dividing  the  public  treasure  amongst  them- 
selves: 

That  the  chiefe  officers  of  the  army,  (though  pretending  to 
teepe  up  the  forces  under  them  for  the  people's  good,  and  to 
see  the  same  accomplished  in  a  short  time)  have  yet  made  noe 
other  use  of  their  power,  than  to  continue  and  enlarge  their  own 
'Commands : 

That  besides  our  being  dissapointed  of  the  iruit  to  Icaig  expected, 
knd  being  made  more  slaves  every  day  than  other  to  committee*. 
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and  sundry  other  arbitrary  courses;  even  in  the  most  legal  pro- 
ceedings wee  find  soe  much  corruption,  tediousnesse,  chargable- 
nesse>  and  obscurity  practised  and  abetted  by  officers  of  all  sorts, 
that  the  law  itself  is  become  noe  protection  to  us  in  our  properties 
or  liberties : 

Wee  find  that  barbarous  course  still  maintained  of  imprisoning^ 
men  for  debt,  thereby  hindering  them  from  the  use  of  their 
lawful  callings;  though  they  have  nothinge  else  wherewith  to  satisfy 
their  creditors,  or  to  preserve  themselves,  and  their  families  from 
starvinge : 

Wee  find  that  the  restraininge  men*s  persons  att  pleasure,  without 
cause  rendered,  and  during  pleasure,  was  never  more  frequent : 

Wee  find  that  tythes,  whose  beginninge  was  superstitious,  and  if 
found  by  experience  to  oppress  the  poor  husbandman,  and  to  be 
vexatious  to  all  manner  of  people,  and  prejudicial  to  the  common- 
wealth; were  never  soe  rigorously  and  cruelly  exacted  as  at 
present : 

Wee  find  taxes  to  be  multiplied  without  number,  or  hopes  of 
end,  and  excise  soe  cruelly  exacted,  that  noe  man  knows  what  is, 
or  what  shall  be  his  owne;  and  although  many  millions  of  moneys 
hath  been  levied  and  payed,  both  voluntarily  and  by  compulsion^ 
yet  noe  accompt  is  given  how  they  have  beene  expended;  but  the 
public  debts  are  dayly  encreased  instead  of  beinge  satisfied,  and 
such  vast  sums  of  money  payed  dayly  out  of  the  public  treasurie  for 
-interest  unto  some  with  usurers,  as  is  almost  incredible : 

Wee  find  the  trade  of  the  nation  (which  the  parlament  promised 
at  the  first  to  advance)  to  be  generally  decayed,  that  without  speedy 
remedy  the  nation  cannot  long  subsist : 

Wee  find  the  poore  to  be  wholly  disreguarded  and  oppressed,  and 
thousands  of  families  suffered  to  beg  their  bread,  and  many  to  perbh 
with  hunger :    .      ■ 

But  herein  our  condition  hath  beene  rendered  most  desperate, 
that  wee  have  not  beene  suffered  to  represent  our  miseries  to  the 
parlament,  and  petition  for  redress;  but  persons  have  beene  im- 
prisoned for  petitioning,  and  orders  issued  out  from  parlament  to 
sfuppress  petitions:  Considering  therefore  this  deplorable  estate  of 
the  commonwealth,  and  the  apparent  danger  of  being  imbroyled 
againe  each  in  others  blood,  unless  a  speedy  settlement  prevent  itj 
and  considering  not  only,  that  wee  have  attempted  all  regular  wayet 
to  procure  reliefe  for  our  longe  oppressed  country,  but  also  that  wee 
cannot  with  safety  any  longer  offer  our  grievances  and  desires  to 
parlament  in  petitions;  and  likewise  consideringe  that  our  slavery 
under  arbitrary  power  is  occasioned  by  the  want  of  a  settlement  of 
a  just  and  equal  government,  which  if  it  were  established  would 
speedily  ease  us  of  all  our  common  burthens;  wee  cannot  bethinke 
ourselves  of  a  more  probable  remedy,  than  to  put  ourselves,  and 
invite  our  countrymen  to  joine  with  us,  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
.whereby  wee  may  be  secure  from  danger,  and  from  being  pre- 
vented of  our  good  intentions  by  the  opposition  of  such  as  have 
designed  our  slavery,  while  wee  propound  to  all  our  dear  country* 
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men  (who  are  sure  to  bee  concerned  in  sufl^ringe  as  mach  as  if  they 
were  in  office)  some  certaine  grounds  of  common  right  and  free- 
dome,  wherein  they  and  wee  might  see  reason  to  agree  amongst 
ourselves,  and  thereupon  to  establish  a  firme  and  present  peace. 
The  particulars  wee  offer  are  as  followcth. 

1.  That  a  period  of  time  be  set,  wherein  this  present  parlament 
shall  certainly  end. 

2.  That  the  people  be  equally  proportioned  for  the  choice  of  the 
deputies  in  all  future  parlaments;  and  that  they  doe  of  course 
meete  upon  a  certaine  day  (once  at  least  in  two  years)  for 
that  end. 

3.  That  a  contract  be  drawne  and  sealed  betweene  the  people 
and  their  several  deputies  respectively,  upon  the  day  of  the  elec- 
tions^ wherein  the  bounds,  limits,  and  extent  of  their  trust  shall  be 
clearly  expressed.  As  that  they  bee  impowered  with  sufficient  au- 
thoritie  for  executinge,  alteringe  and  repealinge  of  Jawes;  for  erect- 
inge  and  abolishinge,  judicatories;  for  appointinge,  removing  and  ' 
callinge  to  account  magistrates,  and  officers  of  all  degrees;  for 
roakeinge  wanre  and  peace,  and  treating  with  sovereigne  states. 
And  that  their  power  do  not  extend  to  the  bindinge  of  any  man  in 
matters  of  religion,  or  in  the  way  of  God's  worship;  nor  to  com- 
pell  the  person  of  any  innocent  man  to  serve  against  his  will  either 
by  sea  or  land ;  nor  to  the  makinge  of  any  law,  that  shall  be  either 
evidently  pernicious  to  the  people,  or  not  equally  obligatory  unto 
all  persons  without  exception. 

4.  That  for  the  security  of  all  parties,  who  have  acted  on  any 
side  in  the  late  public  differences  since  the  year  1640,  and  for  pre- 
ven tinge  all  contentions  amongst  them;  the  people  may  agree 
amongst  themselves,  that  no  future  parlaments  shall  question  or 
molest  any  person  for  any  thinge  sayed  or  done  in  reference  to  these 
public  differences. 

5.  That  the  great  officers  of  the  nation,  as  well  civil  as  miUtary, 
be  oftpi  removed,  and  others  put  into  their  room,  either  every 
yeare,  or  every  second  yeare  at  farthest;  to  the  end  the  persons  em- 
ployed may  discharge  themselves  with  greater  care,  when  they 
know  themselves  lyable  to  a  speedy  account,  and  that  other  men 
may  be  encouraged  to  deserve  preferment  when  they  see  the  present 
incumbents  not  affixed  to  their  offices  as  to  freeholds. 

6.  That  all  determinating  committees  (except  such  as  are  ne- 
cessary to  be  kept  up  for  the  managing  of  forces  by  sea  and  land) 
the  chancery,  and  all  other  arbitrary  courts,  be  forthwith  dissolved; 
or  at  Least  all  power  taken  from  them,  which  they  have  hitherto 
exercised  over  men's  persons  or  estates :  and  henceforward,  as  well 
ordinances  as  acts  of  parlauMkit  be  executed  in  the-  antient  way  of 
tryals  by  juries. 

7.  That  the  huge  volumes  of  statute  laws  and  ordinances,  with 
the  penalties  therein  imposed,  as  well  corporal  as  pecuniary,  be 
well  revised;  and  such  only  left  in  force,  as  shall  be  found  fit  for 
the  commonwealth;  especially  that  men's  Hves  be  more " precious 
tlian  formerly,  and  that  lesser  punishment  than  deaths  and  -  miore 
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luefut  to  the  public,  bi^  fuund  out  For  smaller  ofTences:  that  aH 
lawes,  wril!,  cominiMJous,  plcadingea  and  records  be  in  the  English 
tongue ;  and  that  proceedin^es  be  reduced  tu  a  more  certaine 
chai^,  and  a  more  expeditious  way  than  fonnerly :  "ShiA  oo 
fec3  at  all  he  exacted  of  the  people  in  courts  of  juBtice;  but 
that  the  public  miniatcrii  of  state  be  wholly  maintained  out  of  the 
public  treasury. 

8.  Tliat  estates  of  all  kiods,  real  and  personal,  be  made  lyabte  to 
debts;  but  ooe  imprisonment  at  all  by  way  of  punishment,  nor  in  ' 
order  to  makinge  sftisfaction,  which  possibly  can  never  be  made, 
but  only  by  way  of  security  in  order  to  a  tryal  for  some  criminal 
fact,  to  be  determined  within  some  short  and  certuine  space  of 
Lime;  and  that  this  power  of  restraininge  mens  persons  be  very 
cautiouily  allowed,  to  which  end  the  benefit  of  Haheai  Corpm  to 
he  in  noe  cjie  denied  by  those  whom  it  concerns  to  ^ant  them. 

9.  That  tythes  be  wholly  taken  away,  the  parisboners  frura 
whom  they  are  due  paying  in  lieu  thereof  to  the  state  where  they 
are  not  appropriate,  and  to  the  owners  where  they  are,  moderate 
and  certaine  rent-charge  out  of  their  lands:  the  ministers  lo  be- 
BUintained,  either  by  the  voluntary  contribution  of  such  as  dtsire 
to  hear  them,  or  else  by  some  settled  pensions  out  of  the  public 
treasury. 

10.  That  as  speedy  and  as  perfect  an  account  as  may  be,  be 
given  and  published  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  people  how  those  vast 
Kums  of  money  have  been  ditiposed  of,  that  have  been  disbursed, 
voluntarily  and  otherwise,  since  the  beginninp;  of  these  troubles. 

11.  TmI  soe  soone  as  public  occasions  will  possibly  permit,  the 
imposition  of  e\ciae,  and  all  other  taxes  upon  the  people  be 
wholly  taken  away,  and  that  in  the  mean  time  all  care  and  diligence 
be  used  in  taking  away  those  occasions,  and  in  the  hutibandly  mann- 
ing of  the  public  revenues;  and  to  that  end  that  a  ballance  be  made 
and  declared  of  all  public  revenues  and  expences,  and  that  a  Course 
be  taken  for  paying  alt  pubhc  debts  and  damages,  so  far  as  fKy  be, 
and  that  the  debt«  upon  interest  be  discharged  by  sale  of  such  land* 
and  goods  as  are  eyther  properly  belonginge  or  any  wayes  Bccnied 
to  the  state,  and  that  they  be  sold  lo  the  best  advantage. 

13.  That  there  be  no  leas  care  taken  for  the  growing  wealth  of 
the  nation,  consistinge  originally  in  trade,  which  being  our  strength 
and  glory,  ought  by  mitigating  the  customs,  and  by  all  other  good 
meanes,  to  be  cherished  &  promoted. 

13.  That  (though  restoring  peace  and  commerce  be  the  surest 
way  of  providinge  for  the  poor)  yet  some  njore  eflectual  course 
may  be  found  out  than  hitherto  hath  beene  for  the  settinge  those 
to  worke  who  arc  able,  (or  bringing*  up  of  children  to  profitable 
employmenL',  and  for  relievinge  such  as  are  pa«t  their  labor, 
especially  such  as  became  so  in  the  service  of  their  country  durioge 
the  late  warre. 

14,  That  the  afBirs  of  Ireland  be  taken  into  a  more  serious  con- 
■idfifation  than  heretofore,  and  that  a  peace^le  way  for  reducing 
that  nation  may  be  once  CDdeavoured;  and  in  case  that  siiccetd 
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not,  ibe  war  to  be  prosecuted  with  vigour  and  unanirnlty,  as  by- 
God's  blessinge  wee  may  promise  to  oursekea  a  apeedy  eiid  of  those 
troubles,  a  timely  reliefe  to  many  fainiahirijr  families  there,  and 
better  intend  the  afGiirs  of  England. 

Now  considering  that  the  settlement  of  the  nations  peace  and 
freedome,  hath  beene  constantly  declared  by  the  pariament  to  be 
their  only  end  in  enga^nge  in  this  last  warre;  and  considering  the 
many  promises  ioleran  Towes  and  oatheii  made  by  them  to  the 
people,  to  confirme  them  in  (he  belief  of  their  sincere  intentions 
therein,  wee  should  hope  to  find  no  opposition  from  them  in  our 
desires.  But  however  wee  cannot  but  be  confident,  that  the 
sQuldiery  of  the  army  (who  soJemnly  engaged  at  Newmarket  in 
June  last  [June  5,  1647]  to  procure  the  same  things  in  effect  for 
the  people,  which  are  liere  propounded,)  will  so  remember  that 
solemn  engagement  as  to  shew  ibeir  ready  concurrence  with  ua; 
and  wee  hope  it  will  he  clear  lo  them,  that  there  is  noe  other 
possible  way  to  provide  that  sufficient  indemnity  (the  want  whereof 
first  occasioned  their  refusal  to  disband)  than  what  is  here  pro- 
pounded; neither  that  there  is  any  probable  way  to  secure  the 
arrears  of  the  supernumeraries,  (who  are  disbanded  contrary  to 
the  solemn  engagement)  ov  of  those  continuing  in  armes.  And  at 
least  wee  cannot  but  promise  ourselves  the  assistance  of  all  the 
commons,  who  are  not  blinded  by  some  self-intereat,  or  engaged  to 
continue  the  present  consuming  distractions  by  virtue  of  some  asset 
or  employment  dependinge  thereon. 

But  however  wee  intending  wrong  to  noe  man,  nor  any  private 
advantage  lo  ourselves,  and  the  cause  for  which  we  appear  beinge 
soe  clearly  just,  wee  repose  our  confidence  in  the  most  high  God, 
to  protect  us  from  the  malice  and  rage,  both  of  all  selfseekinge 
ambi^ous  men,  wIki  aftect  tordlinesse  and  tiranny,  and  have  de- 
signed the  people's  slavery,  and  a  perpetuation  of  their  own  rule, 
aind  of  all  •och  mercenary  vassals  as  tliey  shall  hire  to  destroy  us, 
and  keepe  the  yoke  of  slavery  upon  the  people's  necks.  And  wee 
doe  hereby  promise  and  engage  to  all  our  countrymen,  that  when- 
aoever  the  settlement  of  the  peace  and  freedome  herein  propounded 
riiall  be  «Hected  (all  delayes  wherein  wee  shall  to  our  utmost  possi- 
bilities  prevent)  wee  shall  gladly  and  cbearfully  return  to  our 
privaU  habitations,  and  callings,  enjoying  only  our  equal  sliare  of 
livedome  with  all  others  in  the  nation. 

■Copy  of  a  letter"  from  O.  Cromwell  to  (then)  major  Saunders  of 
Derbyshire,  dated  June  17,  IG48  ;  superscribed  "  For  your  selfe  ;'* 
and  endorsed  in  major  Saunders's  hand  writing  as  foiloweth,  "  The 
L.  generalls  order  for  takeing  Sir  Trevor  Willianis,  and  Mr^ 
Morgan,  aherifle  of  Monmouthshire." 


I  lend  you  this  enclosed  by  it  selfe,  because  it's  of  gregkr  lOo- 
la  the  hands  of  Hans  WintiT)[i  Mortimer,  ^i 


^ 


■  I  lend  ya 
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ment.  The  other  you  may  communicate  to  Mr.  Rumsey  9Kffkr  ju 
you  thinke  fitt,  and  I  have  written.  I  would  not  have  him  of 
other  honest  men  bee  discouraged  that  I  thinke  itt  not  fitt  at  pre- 
sent to  enter  into  contest<^  itt  will  be  good  to  yeeild  a  little  for 
publicke  advantage,  and  truly  that  is  my  end,  wherein  I  desire  you 
to  satisfie  them. 

I  have  sent  as  mv  letter  mentions,  to  have  you  remove  out  of 
Brecknoksheire,  indeed  into  that  part  of  Glamorganshire  w^  lyeth 
next  Munmouthsheire,  for  this  end. 

■Wee  have  plaine  discoveries  that  Sir  Trevor  Williams  of  LMgevie 
about  two  miles  from  Uske  in  the  countye  of  Munmouth  |ru  very 
deepe  in  the  plott  of  betrayinge  Chepstowe  castle,  soe  that  wee  aore 
out  of  doubt  of  his  guiltynesse  thereof. 

I  doe  hereby  authorize  you  to  seize  him,  as  also  the  high  sherifie 
of  Munmouth  Mr.  Morgan,  whoe  was  in  the  same  [dotL  . 

But  because  Sir  Trevor  Williams  is  the  more  dangerous  man  by 
farr,  I  would  have  you  to  seize  him  first,  and  the  other  will  easilye 
bee  had.  To  the  end  you  may  not  be  frustrated,  and  that  you  bee 
not  deceaved,  I  thinke  fitt  to  give  you  some  caracters  of  the  man, 
and  some  intimations  how  things  stand.  Hee  is  a  man  (as  I  am  in- 
formed) full  of  craA;  and  subtiltye,  very  bould  and  resolute,  hath  a 
house  at  Langevie  well  stored  with  armes,  and  very  stronge,  his 
neighbours  about  him  very  malignant  and  much  for  him,  whoe  are 
apt  to  rescue  him  if  apprehended,  much  more  to  discover  any  thinge 
w***  may  prevent  itt.  Hee  is  full  of  iealosie,  partly  out  of  guilty 
but  much  more  because  hee  doubts  some  that  were  in  the  businesse 
have  discovered  him,  which  indeed  they  have,  and  alsoe  because 
hee  knows  that  his  servant  is  brought  hither,  and  a  minister  to-  bee 
examined  here,  whoe  are  able  to  discover  the  whole  plott.  Iff  you 
should  miarch  directly  into  that  countye  and  neere  him,  itts  ods 
hee  either  fortefyes  his  house,  or  gives  you  the  slip,  soe  alsoe  if  you 
should  goe  to  his  house  and  not  finde  him  there,  or  if  you  attempt 
to  take  him  and  misse  to  eflect  itt,  or  if  you  make  any  knowen  en- 
quirye  after  him,  itt  wil  be  discovered. 

Wherefore  to  the  first  you  have  a  faire  pretence  of  goeinge  out  of 
Brecknock  sheire  to  quarter  about  Newport  and  Carleon,  which  is 
not  above  4  or  5  miles  from  his  house.  You  may  send  to  col. 
Herbert,  whose  house  lyeth  in  Munmoutlisheire,  whoe  will 
certenly  acquaint  you  where  hee  is.  You.  are  alsoe  to  send  to  capt. 
Nicolas,  whoe  is  at  Chepstowe,  to  require  him  to  assist  you  if  hee 
should  gett  into  his  house,  and  stand  upon  his  guard.  Sam.  Jones, 
whoe  is  quarterm*"  to  col.  Herbert's  troupe,  wil  be  very  assistinge 
to  you  if  you  send  to  him  to  meete  you  att  your  quarters ;  both  by 
Lettinge  you  kpow  where  hee  is,  and  alsoe  in  all  matters  of  intelli- 
gence. If  theire  shal  be  neede  capt.  Burge  his  troupe  now  quarter- 
inge  in  Glarmorgansheire  shal  be  directed  to  receave  orders  from 
you.  You  perceave  by  aH  this,  that  wee  are  (it  may  bee)  a  little 
too  much  sollicitous  in  this  businesse,  it's  our  fault,  and  indeed  such 
a  ten^per  causeth  us  often  to  overact  businesse,  wherefore  without  more 
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adoc  wee  leave  itt  to  you,  and  you  to  the  guidance  of  God  lierein, 
and  rest 

June  17,  1648.  Yburs  o.  crosiwell. 

If  you  seize  him  bring:  &  1^^^  ^^^  ^  brought  with  a  stronge 
guard  to  mee.  If  capt.  ^Nicolas  should  light  on  him  at  Chepstowe,. 
doe  you  strengthen  him  with  a  good  guard  to  bring  him. 

If  you  seize  his  person,  disarme  his  house,  but  lett  not  his  annes 
bee  imbeziled. 

If  you  need  capt.  Burge  his  troupe,  it  quarters  betweene  New-! 
port  and  Cardiife. 

Cromwell  went  into  Wales  the  beginning  of  May,  1648 ;  Chep-; 
stow  Castle  was  surprized  for  tlie  King  about  the  i^ame  time,  but- 
retaken  the  25th.  It  does  not  appear  whether  Sir  Trevor  Williams 
was  secured,  or  not. 

The  six  following  letters  are  in  the  possession  of  Theo- 
dosius  Forre»t,  Es(|;  of  George-street,  Yorke-Build* 
ings,  London. 

■ 

DEEREST  HO  BIN, 

Nowe  (blessed  bee  God)  I  can  write,  and  thou  receave,  iireeiy. 
I  never  in  my  life  sawe  more  deei)e  sense,  and  lesse  will  to  shewe 
itt  unchristianly,  then  in  tliat,  w*""  thou  diddest  write  to  us  when 
wee  were  at  Windsor,  and  thou  in  the  middest  of  thy  tentation^ 
w*=^  indeed  (by  what  wee  understood  of  iit)  was  a  great  one,  and 
occasioned  the  greater,  by  the  letter  the  generall  sentthee,  of  w% 
thou  wast  not  mistaken,  when  thou  didest  challeng-e  mee  to  bee  the 
pener.  How  good  has  God  beeue  to  dispose  all  io  mercy,  and  al- 
though itt  was  trouble  for  the  present,  yelt  glory  is  come  out  of  itt, 
for  w^  wee  prayse  the  Lord  with  thee,  and  for  thee,  and  truly  thj? 
carriage  has  biene  such,  as  occasions  much  honor  to  the  name  of 
God,  and  too  religion,  Goe  onn  in  the  strength-  of  the  Lord,  and 
the  Lord  bee  still  with  thee.  But  (deere  Kobini)  this  businesSiK 
hath  beene  (I- trust)  a  mightye  providence  to  this  poore  kingdonie, 
and  too  us  all.  The  house  of  comons  is  very  sensible  of  the  Kg* 
dealinges,  and  of  our  brethrens,  in  this  late  transaction.  You  shoCdd 
doe  well  (if  you  have  any  thing  that  may  discover  iugiinge)  to 
search  itt  out  and  lett  us  knowe  itt,  itt  may  bee  of  admirable  use 
at  this  tyme,  liecause  wee  shall  (I  hope)  instantly  goe  upon  busi- 
nesses in  relation  to  them,  tendinge  to  prevent  danger.  The  house  of 
comons  has  this  day  voted  as  follows.  First  tbat^thcy  will  maka 
noe  more  addresses  to  Uie  K.  2.  None  shall  applye  to  him  w^^out 
leave  of  the  two  houses  upon  paine  of  beinge  guilty  of  high  trea- 
son. 8dly,  Tlicy  will  receave  nothinge  from  the  Kinge,  nor  ^hall 
*my  other  bringe  any  thinge  to  them  from  *  him,  nor  receave  any 

*  Jt  is  beliered  him  is  the  word,  though  tlierc  it:  conje  doubt  of  it, 
vol..  III.  K  k 
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thinge  from  the  Kinge.  Lastly  the  members  of  both  houses,  wfaor 
were  of  the  committee  of  both  kingdoms,  are  estabUshed  in  all  that 
power  in  themselves  fop  England,  and  Ireland,  w^  they  had  to  act 
with  both  kingdoms,  and  Sr.  John  Evclin  of  Wilts  is  added  in  the 
roome  of  Mr.  Recorder,  and  Rath.  F.  Fienis  in  the  roome  of  Sir 
Phillip  Stapleton,  and  my  Lord  of  Kent,  in  the  roome  of  the  Earl 
of  Essex.  I  thinke  it  good  you  take  notice  of  this,  the  sooner  the 
better. 

Lett  us  knowe  howe  its  with  you  in  point  of  strength,  and  what 
you  neede  from  us,  some  of  us  thinke  the  Kinge  well  with  you, 
and  that  itt  concemes  us  to  keepe  that  island  in  great  securitye, 
because  of  the  French,  et.  And  if  soe,  where  can  the  Kin^e  bee 
bitter.  If  you  have  more  force  you  will  suer  of  full  provision  for 
them.    The  Lord  blesse  thee,  pray  for 

Thy  deere  friend  and  servant 
My  L**  Wharton's  Jan.  3d.  o.  cromwell. 

neere  tenn  at  night,  1647. 

For  Col.  Robert  Hamond  Governor 
.  of  the  isle  of  W^ht  theise 

For  the  service  of  the  kingdom  hast  postihast. 

OLIVER  CROMWELL. 
SIR, 

Wee  have  received  yo"^  letter  of  the  28th  instant,  wherein  yoH 
desire  to  have  the  approbation  of  this  committee  concerning  the 
fower  gentlemen  by  you  appointed  to  watch  in  their  courses  at  the 
Kinges  chamber  dore.  Wee  thinke  it  fitt  that  in  this  businesse  you 
should  make  your  application  to  the  houses,  from  whom  wee  doubt 
not  you  will  receive  orders  in  that  particular.  For  the  money  ap- 
pointed for  the  fortification  of  the  castle  it  was  to  be  furnished  by 
the  committee  of  the  army  by  the  appointm^  of  this  committe  w*=^ 
accordingly  they  presently  did,  &  desired  them  to  send  thither 
with  all  speed,  and  of  this,  informacon  hath  beene  given  to  the 
gentleman  you  mention,  who  sollicits  yo"^  businesse  w^''  is  all  that 
can  be  done  at  this  committee  for  it. 

Derby  House  Signed  in  the  name  &  by  the  warrant  of  the 

31°.  January  committee  at  Derby  House  by  your  aftec- 

164'^.  tionate  friend 

W.    SAY  &  SEALE. 

To  Colonel  Robert  Hammond 
Governour  of  the  isle  of  Wight 

These  are 

SR. 

You  see  by  these  inclosed  votes  how  great  a  burthen  the  parliam' 
hiath  laid  uppon  m^.  I  doe  hereby  send  to  you.  That  you  would 
ibstantlie  send  mee  a  list  of  such  as  are  att  present  about  the  Kinge  wh» 
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are  psons  fitt  to  be  confided  in,  if  you  have  any  in  the  idand 
wcNTthy  of  that  trust,  I  would  desire  you  to  send  their  names  also 
in  the  same  Ust :  and  if  you  cannot  fill  upp  the  number  of  thirtie . 
with  you^  which  I  should  be  glad  you  could,  then  I  desire  you  to 
send  mee  the  qualitie  of  those  that  will  be  wanting,  that  soe  they 
may  be  supplyed  from  hence :  It  will  be  necessarie.  That  you 
hasten  this  businesse  seeing  the  parliam^  expects  a  speedy  ■  &  eflfee- 
tuall  observance  of  their  command  herein,  I  propose  soe  soone  as 
I  have  received  yo^  list  to  make  the  number  uppe,  and  lay  it  before 
the  parliam^  to  receive  their  approbation  and  allowance  for  my  in-, 
dempnitie;  you  see  by  the  votes.  That  the  number  of  thirtie  (of  all 
sortes)  gentlemen  and  their  servants,  cookes,  butlers,  etc.  may  not 
bee  exceeded,  and  therefore  itt  will  bee  fitt.  That  a  respect  bee  had 
to  all  occasions  and  necessities  of  the  hoiwehold ;  wishing  you  all 
successe  in  yo*"  gppeat  trust  and  charge : 

I  rest:  Yo**  aasured  friend 

Queenstreete.  5*.  '  t.  faibfax* 

Februarij  1647. 
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For  Colonell  Robert  Hamond  Govemo'' 
of  the  isle  of  Wight. 

SR. 

Wee  have  received  informacon  that  there  are  now  so7ne  dfsi/nes 
in  agitation  concerning  the  Kings  escape,  who  is  to  be  carried  into 
Frawce;  ^nd  that  there  are  two  of  those  y^  now  atend  the  King 
upon  whom  ihej  rely  for  ejecting  this  escape.  Who  they  are  we 
cannot  discovfer,  nor  ye^  what  ground*  they  have  to  expect  their 
service  in  it.  Yet  wee  thought  fitt  to  give  you  this  advertizement 
that  you  might  the  more  carefully  watch  against  it, 

Darbie  House  Signed  in   the  name   &  by  y*  warrant 

•  13».      Martij  of  the  com"**  at  Derby  House  by  yo^^  very 

1647.  loveing  ffriend 

NORTRUMBEItLAND-. 

Note,  all  those  parts  that  are  in  Italic,  are  in  cypher  in  the 
original,  and  were  decyphered  by  Col.  Hammond- 

SWEETE    ROBIN, 

Our  relation  is  so  nigh  upon  the  best  accompt,  that  nothing  can 
concerne  you  or  us,  but  wee  believe  they  are  of  a  mutual  con- 
cernm\  And  therefore  wee  hold  ourselves  much  obliored  ta  transmitt 
you  this  inclosed  (coming  from  a  sure  band  to  us)  not  onely  as^ 
relating  to  yours  or  o*"  particular^  but  likewise  as  a  matter  of  vast 
importance  to  the  publick.  .  « 

Itt  hath  pleased  God  (and  wee  are  perswaded  in  mi^  mercy) 
even  miraculously  to  dispose  the  hearts  of  yo"*  freinds  iiraie  armv. 
as  one  man  (together  with  the  concurrence  of  the  godly  from 

Kk2 
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parts)  to  interpose  in  ibis  treatie>  yet  in  such  wise  both  for  raaltef 
&  manner,  as,  we  believe,  will  not  onely  refresh  the  boweUs  of  the 
saints,  and  all  other  faithful  people  of  this  kingdome.  But  bee  of 
satis&ction  to  every  honest  member  of  parliam'  when  tendred  to 
jthem  and  made  publiek  w^**  wil  bee  w*in  a  very  few  daies ;  and 
considering  of  what  a  consequence  the  escape  of  the  King  from 
you  (in  the  interim)  roaie  proove.  Wee  hast  this  dispatch  h>  yow 
together  w«»  o'  most  earnest  request,  TTiat  (as  yow  tender  the 
interest  of  this  nation,  of  God's  people,  or  of  anie  morall  men :  or 
as  you  tender  the  ending  of  England's  troubles,  or  desire  the  jus^ 
tice  &  righteousness  maie  take  j^nce)  you  would  see  to  the  securing 
of  that  person  from  escape,  whether  by  retoming  of  him  to  the 
castle,  or  such  oiher  wue  as  in  thy  wisdom  and  honesty  shal! 
seeme  meetest.  Wee  ars  ocmfklent  you  will  receive  in  few  daies  a 
duplicate  of  this  desire,  &  an  assurance  from  tlie  generall  &  army 
to  stand  by  vtni  in  itt :  and  in  the  nieane  time  for  o'  parts  (thougn 
itt  maie  not  pe  very  considerable  to  yow)  wee*  doe  hereby  ingage 
to  owne  yow  with  o'  lives  &  fortunes  therein,  w^**  wee  should  not 
soe  forwardly  expresse,  but  that  wee  are  impelled  to  the  pi^ises 
in  dutie  &  conscience  to  God  and  man.  The  Lord  (yo"  &  o*^  God) 
bee  your  wisdome  and  in  all  things,  however  wee  have-  done  or  duly 
h,  witnessed  the  aflections  of      I>eare  Hamond 

Windsor,  14***  9ber  Yo^  most  intire,   &  faitbfuU 

ICH^.  brethren^  friends,  &  servants. 

H.  IRETON.. 
T.  HARRISON. 
JOHN  DISBROW£. 
*  E.  GROSVENER. 

SIR, 

Since  our  last  wee  have  received  againe  advertisem^  from  a  good 
hand  that  the  deisigne  holdes  for  the  King's  escape ;  and  to  escape 
all  suspicion  from  you,  he  intends  to  walke  out  on  foote  a  mile  or 
two,  as  usually  in  the  day  time,  &  three  horses  are  layd  in  the  isle 
to  carry,  him  to.a.boate.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  then  eidier  over  the 
house  in  the  night,  or  at  some  privat  window  in  the  night  he 
intends  his  passage  \  which  wee  thought  fitt  againe  to  give  yon 

'^  Grosvener  I  believe  to  be  the  name,  though  there  is  some  doubt.  What 
renders  it  more  probable  is,  that  there  was  a  colonel  -  l^wsrd  Grosvenor, 
quarter  master  of  the  army,  chosen  member  of  parliament  for  Westminster,  in 
\^b^^  and  again  in  Richard's  parliament,  January  27,  1658,  O.  S.  See  Wood's 
Fasti,  vol.  ii.  c.  79.  and  Mercurtus  Politicns,  No.  550.  p..  176. 

lu.'*  A  narrative  of  the.  laK' parliament  (so  called)  begun  at  Westminster 
September  17,  1656,  £cc.  with  an  account  of  the  places  of  profit,  saUeries 
and  advantages  which  they  hold  and  receive  under  the  present  powier,"  hx, 
appears,  "  CoIIonel  Grosvenor,  as  quarter-master  general,  41^1.  10s.  Od.  per 
annum,  and  ,it'»  said  hath  captain  of  horse  pay :  and  the  better  to  cflMry  it  in 
tb^  choice  ajLJVestnunster,  the  soldtera  wore  bid  pull  off  their  red  cdbts  aod 
pt)^  on  others^  and  to  give  their  votes  for  him,  which  is  contrary  to  the  eigh-.. 
if'iin^th  article  of  the  old  decayed  instrument  of.  governmeut,  which  allows  none 
3hat  u  not  worth  2001.  to  ohoose  parliament  men.'' 
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notice  oC  that  you  may  make  such  use  of  it  for  preTenticm,  as  you 
shall  see  cause* 

Darby  House  Signed  m  the  name  Sc  by  the  waJN^nt  of 

IS  Novemb.  the  committee  of  lords  &  commons  at 

1618.  Darby  House,  by 

Your  very  afitctionate  friend 

P.  S.  .Wee  desire  you  to  commuuicate  salisbcry. 

this  to  the  commission^  there ;  and  also 
if  you  shall  fiode  the  Kinge  hath  escaped 
to  give  us  notice  with  all  possil^e  speed. 

For  CoUonel  Robert  Hammond  Gover- 
no'  of  the  isle  of  Wight. 

The  three  following  letters  are  in  the  pos' 
session  of  Robert  Symmer,  Esq;  of  Mount 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square. 

DEERE  KORTONj 

I  have  sent  tny  sonn  over  to  thee,  beinge  willinge  to  answere 
providence,  and  although  I  confesse  I  have  had  an  offer  of  a  very 
great  proposition  from  a  (kther  of  his  daughter,  jf^  truly 
I  rather  encline  to  this  in  my  thoughts,  because  though  the'other  bee 
very  farr  gieater,  yett  I  see  diflerent  tyes,  and  not  that  assurance 
'  of  godlynesse,  yett  indeed  fairness.  I  confesse  that  which  is  tould 
mee  concerning  estate  of  Mr.  M.  is  more  then  I  can  looke  for  as 
^       thinges  now  stand. 

If  God  please  to  bring  itt  about,  the  consideration  of  pietye  in 
the  parents^  and  such  hopes  of  the  gentlewoeman  in  that  respect^ 
paake  the  businesse  to  ipee  a  great  mercy>  concerninge  w^*^  I  desier 
tp  waite  upon  God. 

I  am  confident  of  thy  love,  and  desier  thinges  may  be  carried 
with  privacie.  Tlie  Lprd  doe  his  \irili^  thats  best,  to  w""''  submittiuge 
I  rest  your  humble  servant, 

V 

Feb.  25,  1647.  o.  cuoj^wblv. 

i  For  my  noble  friend  Col.  Richard 

\i      Norton,  theise. 

DEERE  DICK, 

Itt  had  beene  a  favour  indeed  to  have  mett  you  hcere  at  Farnham, 
but  I  heere  you  are  a  man  of  great  businesse.-— ^Therefore  I  say 
noe  more,  if  it  be  a  favor  to  the  house  of  commons  to  enioy  you, 
what  is  itt  to  mee  ?  But  in  good  earnest  when  wi . . .  you  and  your 
brother  Russel  be  a  lit  • .  • .  honest  and  attend  your  charge  suerly 
00 . .  [some}  expect  itt,  espe^isdly  the  good  feuowes  wh  . . .  chose 
you. 

I  hi^ve  mett  w^  M'  Maior,  wee  spent  two  or. 3  bowers  together 
last  iMght    I  perceave  the  gentleman  is  very  wise  axA  VMonx^tx,  ^^^ 
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indeed  much  to  be  vallewed,  some  thinges  of  comon  fame  did  i 
IfUle  sticke,  I  glad  ....  heard  his  doubts,  and  gave  such  answare  as 
was  next  atthand,  I  beleive  to  some  satisfaction,  never  the  lease  I 
exceedingly  liked  the  gentlemaos  plainnesse,  and  free.dealinge  \^ 
mee.  I  knowe  God  has  beene  above  all  ill  reports,  and  will  in  his 
owne  tyine  vindicate  mee,  I  have  noe  cause  to  cumplaine.  I  see 
n6thinge  but  that  this  particular  businesse  betweene  him  and  mee 
may  go  onn.  The  Lords  will  be  donn.  For  newes  out  of  the  north 
there  is  little,  only  the  Mai.  partye  is  prevailinge  in  the  par^  of  S. 
They  are  earnest  for  a  warr,  the  ministers  oppose,  as  yett. 

Mr.  Marshall  is  returned,  whoe  sayis  soe.  And  soe  doe  many  of 
our  letters,  their  great  committee  of  dangers  have  2  malig.  for  one 
right.  Its  sayd  they  have  voted  an  armie  of  40000  in  par^  soe  some 
of  yesterdayes  letters,  but  I  account  my  newes  ill  bestowed,  because 
upon  an  idle  person.  • 

I  shall  .take  speedy  course  in  the  business  conceminge  my  tenants, 
for  w^*"  thankes,  my  service  to  your  lady,  I  am  really 

Your  afiectionate  servant 

March  28,  1618.  o.  cromwell. 

Fainham. 

Por  my  noble  fiienJ  Col.  Richard 
Norioa,  theise. 

l)EfeEB  NORTON, 

I  could  not  in  my  last  give  you  a  perfect  account  of  what  passed 
betweene  mee  and  Mr.  M.  l)ecause  wee  were  to  have  a  conclusion  of 
our  speed  that  morninge  after  I  wrote  my  letter  to  you,  which  wee 
had,  and  havinge  had  a  full  interview  of  one  anothers  mindes,  wee 
parted  with  this,  that  both  would  consider  with  our  relations,  and 
accordinge  to  satisfactions  given  there,  acquaint  each  other  with  our 
mindes. 

I  cannot  tell  how  better  to  doe  itt,  to  receave  or  give  satisfaction 
then  by  you,  whoe  (as  I  remember)  in  your  last,  sayd  that  if  thinges 
did  stick  betweene  us,  you  would  use  your  endeavor  towards  a  close. 

The  thinges  insisted  upon  were  theise,  (as  I  take  itt)  Mr.  Maior 
desired  400  p.  annum  of  inheritance  lyinj^e  in  Cambridge  sheire, 
and  Norfolke,  to  bee  pra^sently  settled,  and  to  be  for  maintenance, 
wherein  I  desired  to  bee  advised  by  my  wife. 

I  offered  the  land  in  Hampshire,  for  present  maintenance,  w*^^  I 
dare  say  with  copses  and  ordinarie  fells  will  be  coimminibus  annls 
500'*  p.  annum,  besides  bOO^"^  per  annum /m  tennauts  handes  houldinge 
but  for  one  life,  and  about  tiOO*'  p.  ann.  some  for  two  lives,  some  for 
three  livts.  But  as  to  this  if  the  latter  bee  not  liked  off  I  shall  bee 
willing  a  farther  conferpice  bee  had  in  the  first. 

In  point  of  jouncture  I  shall  give  satisfaction.  And  as  to  the  set- 
tlement of  landes  given  mee  by  the  par'"*  satisfaction  to  be  given  in 
like  manner,  accordinge  as  wee  discoursed. 

In  what  else  was  demanded  of  mee  I  am  willing  (soe  farr  as  I 
remember  any  demand  was)  to  give  satisfaction. 
•  Ouly  I  bavinge  beene  exv^wrcv^Vi^  Mt.  ^binson  that  Mr.. Maior 
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difl  upon  a  former  match  offer  to  settle  the  mannor  wherciti  hee 
lived,  and  to  gi?e  2000°  in  monie,  I  did  insist  upon  that,  and  docf 
desire  itt  may  not  bee  with  diflBcultye,  the  monie  I  shall  neede  for 
my  two  little  wenches,  and  therby  i  shall  free  my  sonn  from  beinge, 
charged  with  them.  Mr.  Maior  parts  w*  nothing  in  praesent  b«t' 
that  monie,  savinge  their  board,  w***  I  shoulde  not  bee  unwillingc. 
to  give  them  to  enioy  the  comfort  of  their  societye,  w***  itts  reason 
hee  smarte  for,  if  hee  will  robb  mee  altogether  of  them.  Truly  the 
land  to  bee  settled  both  what  the  par^'  gives  mee,  and  my  owne,  in 
very  little  lesse  then  3000"  j)cr  annum  all  thinges  considered,  if  I. 
bee  rightly  informed.  And  a  lawyer  of  Lincoln's  Inn  haveinge^ 
searched  all  the  marques  of  Worcester's  writinges,  w*^**  were  taken' 
ai  Ragland  and  sent  for  by  the  par"""  and  this  gentleman  appointed 
by  the  committee  to  search  the  sayd  writinges,  assures  mee,  there  is 
noe  scruple  concerninge  the  title,  and  itt  soe  fell  out  that  this  gentle- 
man whoe  searched  was  my  owne  lawyer,  a  very  godly  able  man, 
and  my  deere  friend,  w*^'*  I  reckon  noe  smale  mercy,  hee  is  also 
possest  of  the  writinges  for  mee.  ^ 

I  thought  fitt  to  give  you  this  account,  desiringe  you  to  make  such 
use  of  itt  as  God  shall  direct  you,  and  I  doubt  not  but  you  will  doe 
the  part  of  a  friend  betweene  two  friendes,  I  account  myselfe  one, 
and  I  have  heard  you  say  Mr.  Maior  was  entirely  soe  to  you.  What^ 
the  good  pleasure  of  God  is  I  shall  waite,  there  is  only  re^t,  praesent 
my  service  to  your  lady,  to  Mr.  Maior,  et. 

I  rest 

jlpril  the  3**  1648.  Your  affectionate  servant, 

O.  CROMWELL. 

I  desier  you  to  carrie  this  business  with  all  privacie,  I  beseech- 
you  to  doe  soe  as  you  love  mee,  lett  me  entreat  you  not  to  loose 
a  day  herein,  that  I  may  knowe  Mr.  Maior's  minde  for  I  thinke  1/ 
may  be  att  leizure  for  a  weeke  to  attende  this  businesse  to  give  and 
take  satisfaction,  from  w^^  perhaps  1  may  bee  shutt  up  aflerwards' 
by  imployment.  I  know  thou  art  an  idle  fellowe,  but  pre  thee  ne- 
glect mee  not  now,  delalj"  may  bee  very  inconvenient  to  mee,  I 
much  rely  upon  you.  Lett  me  here  from  you  in  two  or  3  days.  I 
confesse  the  principall  consideration  as  to  mee  is  the  absolute  settle- 
ment of  the  mannor  where  he  lives,  w'^**  he  would  doe  but  condi- 
tionally in  case  he  prove  to  have  noe  sonn,  and  but  3000"  in  case  he 
have  a  sonn.  But  as  to  this  I  hope  farther  reason  may  work  him  to 
more. 

N.  B.  In'  a  sheet  list  *'  of  the  names  of  the  members  yet  living 
of  both  houses  of  parliament  forceably  secluded  by  the  army  in 
1648,  &c/'  appears  Southampton,  ool.  Richard  Norton,  Esq; 
Knight,  &c.  *  He  was  chosen  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  Southampton,- 
in  the  room  of  Sir  Henry  Wallop,  Knt.  who  deceased  in  1644,  ia 
virtue  of  writs  issued  Oct.  24,  and  Nov.  10, 1645. 

*  Parlianmtary  History,  vd.  IX.  p.  4t. 
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In  i^iother  list  intitled  ''A  more  exact  and  necessarf  c^ciguye  of 
pensioners  in  the  long  pafliament  than  is  extant/'  ^ppcfin  ^chard 
Norton,  coloqel,  governor  of  Southan^pton. 

And  in  a  third  intitled  ''A  perfect  list  of  the  lords  of  the  other 
hopse^  and  of  the  knights,  citizens  and  burgessesj.  and  harons  of  the 
Ciijlque  Ports,  now  assembled  in  this  present  parhament  holden  at. 

S Westminster,  for  the  commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland  and 
eland,  Jan.  27,  IQ5B/'  appears  county  of  Southampton,  Bichard 
Norton  of  Southwicke,  Esq  . 

Sir  Gregory  Norton,  one  of  Charles  I.  judges,  was  of  Sussex  or 
Kent,  md,  as  I  apprehend,  of  a  different  family  from  the 
ccdbnel. 

The  following  seventeen  letters  were  transcribed  from  the 
originals  which  were  foynd  at  Pusev,  the  seat  of  the 
Bunches,  in  Berkshire^,  by  the  hon.  Horace  Walpole, 

Esq; 

For  my  very  lovinge  Friend  Mr.  Robinson,  Preacher  at  South- 
ampton.   Theise. 

SR. 

I  ^hanke  yoq  fqr  your  kinde  letter,  as  to  the  businesse  you  men- 
'  tion  1  desire  to  use  this  playennesse  with  you.  When  the  last  oi'er- 
tiire  was  betweene  mee  and  Mr.  Major,  by  the  mediation  of  coif. 
Norton,  after  the  meetinge  I  had  with  Mr.  M^or  att  Famham,  I 
desired  the  coll.  (findinge  as  I  thought  some  scruples  and  hesitation 
in  Mr.  Major)  to  knowe  of  him  whether  his  minde  was  free  to  the 
thinge  or  not.  Coll.  Norton  gave  me  this  account,  that  Mr.  Major, 
by  reason  of  some  matters  as  they  tlien  stood,  was  not  very  free 
thereunto,  whereupon  I  did  acquiesce  submittinge  to  the  providence 
cf  God.  Upon  your  revivinge  of  the  businesse  to  mee,  &  your  let- 
ter, I  thinke  fitt  to  returne  you  this  answare,  &  to  say  in  plainnesse 
of  spirit  to  you.  That  upon  your  testimonie  of  the  gentlewoeman^s 
worth  &  the  common  report  of  the  pyetye  of  the  familye  I  shall  be 
wiUinge  to  entertayne  the  renewinge  of  the  motion  upon  such  con- 
siderations as  may  bee  to  mutuall  satisfaction,  only  I  thinke  that  a 
speedye  resolution  will  be  very  convenient  to  both  partes.  The 
Lord  direct  all  to  his  glory.    I  desier  your  prayers  therein,  and  rest 

^  Your  very  ailectionate  friend, 

Feb,  1*'  1648.  o.  caoMWELU 

For  my  very  worthye  Friend  Richard  Major,  Esqj  Theism 

I  receaved  some  intimations  formerly  Sc  by  the  last  retume  from 
Southampton  a  letter  from  Mr.  Rbbinson  concemynge  the  reviveinge 

*  John  Dnnch  of  Puscy,  in  Berks,  son  of  Sam.  Dunch  of  North  Baddisley  in 
Hampshire,  Esq;  married  Aune,  daughter  and  cpheiress  of  JUchaid  Major,  of 
Hureley,  Esqj— Wood's  Fasti,  voL  iL  c,  120, 
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the  last  yeare's  motion  touchinge  my  sonne  &  your  daughter.  Mr. 
fiobinsou  was  alsoe  pleased  to  send  iDclosed  in  his  a  letter  from  you 
tP  him,  bearing  date  the  5^  of  this  instant  February,  wherin  I  finde 
your  wiilingeuesse  to  entertaine  any  good  meanes  for  tlie  compleat- 
inge  of  that  businesse.  From  whence  I  take  enroragment  to  send 
iny  sonn  to  wayle  upon  you  &  by  him  to  lett  you  knowe  that  my 
desires  are  (if  providence  soe  dispose)  very  full  &  free  to  the  thinge, 
if  upon  an  enterview  theire  prove  sjsoe  a  freedom  in  the  younge 
persons  thereunto.  What  liberty  you  will  give  heerein  I  wholly 
submit  to  ypu.  I  thought  Btt  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Robinson  to  men- 
tion somewhat  of  expedition,  because  indeed  I  knowe  not  how  soone 
I  mav  be  called  into  the  feild,  or  othier  occas»ions  may  remove  mee 
fropi  tMBDce,  havinge  for  the  present  some  hberty  of  stay  in  London* 
The  Lfxd  dxteci  all  to  bis  glorye.  I  rest 

Feb.  12*  1648.  Y^  very  humble  servant, 

O.  CROMWELL. 

For  my  very  worthye  Friend  Richard  Major,  Esq;  Thfise. 

SB. 

I  receaved  yours-  by  Mr.  Stapleton  together  with  an  account  of 
the  kinde  reception  &  the  many  civilityes  afforded  them,  especilly 
to  my  sonn  in  the  hbertye  given  him  to  waite  upon  your  woilhye 
daugnter,  the  report  of  whose  vertue  and  godlynesse  has  soe  great  a 
place  in  my  hart  that  I  thinke  fitt  not  to  n^lect  any  thinge  on  my 
part  which  may  conduce  to  consummate  a  close  of  the  businesse,  if 
God  please  to  dispose  the  youngeones  harts  thereunto  &  other  suite- 
able  order  inge  afBi\res  towards  mutuall  satisfaction  appeare  in  the 
dispensation  of  providence,  for  which  purpose  and  to  tne  end  mat- 
ters may  be  brought  to  as  neere  an  issue  as  they  are  capable  off  (not 
beinge  at  libertye  by  reason  of  publicke  olcoasions  to  waite  upon 
you,  nor,  as  I  understand  your  health  permittinge]  I  thoiigfat  fitt  to 
send  this  gentleman  Mr.  Stapleton  instructed  with  my  miMe  to  see 
how  neere  wee  may  come  to  an  understandinge  one  of  another  there- 
in, &  although  I  could  have  wished  the  consideration  of  thinges  had 
beene  betweene  us  twp  ilt  beinge  of  so  neere  concemmente,  yet  pro- 
vidence for  the  present  not  allow  inge,  I  desier  you  to  give  him  cre- 
dej^  op  my  beh^e.  S*"  all  thinges  which  yourselfe  &  I  had  in 
coafettgoe  s^t  iPami\am  doe  not  occurr  to  my  memorie  thorough 
IIl^ltipl^tye  of  bu§ines^  interveninge,  I  hope  1  shall  with  a  very 
free  hart  testifie  my  ready nesse  to  that  which  may  bee  expected 
from  mee.  I  have  noe  more  jat  present  but  desiringe  the  Lord  to 
order  this  affii^  to  his  glory  &;  the  comfort  of  his  servants.     I  rest 

feb,  26, 164S.  Your  humble  servant 

O.  CROMWELL. 


(No  DimJkm.)    (In  another  hand  but  signed  by  himself.) 
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Yours  I  have  recieved^  &  have  given  fbrther  insinictioiis  to  thtt 
bearer  Mr.  Stapylton  to  treate  with  you  about  the-biisinesse  in  agtta«' 
tion  betweene  vour  daughter  and  my  sonne.     I  am  ingag'd  to  you. 
for  all  your  civility's,  &  respects  ahr^y  manifested.    I  trust  there 
will  bee  a  right  understanding  betweene  us  and  a  good  conclusion  : 
and  though  I  cannot  particularly  remember  the  thinges  spoken  off 
at  Famham,  to  which  your  letter  seemes  to  referre  mee ;  yet  I 
doubt  not  but  I  have  sent  the  ofifer  of  such  thin^  now,  which  will 
give  mutuall  satisfaction  to  us  both.     My  attencknce  upon  publique 
af&irs  will  not  give  mee  leave  to  come  downe  unto  you  myselfe ;  I 
have  sent  unto  you  this  gentleman  with  my  mind.     I  salute.  M" 
Major,  though  unknowne,  with  the  rest  of  your  family.     1  rBjmjt 
you,  with  the  progresse  of  the  businesse  to  the  Lord;   and  reit 

March  the  S^  Your  assured  friend  to  serve  you 

1648.  O.  CROMWELL. 

(No  Direction,  but  wrote  on  the  Back,  L.  G.  Cromwell's  Letter  of 

Exceptions ) 

SR. 

I  receaved  your  paper  by  the  handes  of  M'  Stapilton.  I  desier 
your  leave  to  returne  my  dissatisfaction  therewith.  I  shall  not  neede 
to  premise  how  much  I  have  desired  (I  hope  upon  the  best  groundes) 
to  match  with  you,  the  same  desier  still  continuees  in  me,  if  provi- 
dence see  itt  fitt.  But  I  may  not  be  soe  much  wantinge  to  myselfe 
nor  familye  as  not  to  have  some  equallitye  of  consideration  towards 
itt.  I  have  two  younge  daughters  to  bestowe  if  God  give  them 
life,  &  oportunitye.  Accordinge  to  your  offer  I  have  nothinge  for 
them,  nothing  at  all  in  hand,  if  my  sonne  dye,  what  consideration 
is  there  to  ine  ?  And  yet  a  jouncture  parted,  with,  if  shee  dye  there 
is  little,  if  you  have  an  heire  male  then  but  3000o£*.  without  tyme 
assertained.  But  for  theise  thinges  I  doubt  not  but  one  enterview 
betweene  you  &  my  selfe  they  might  bee  accommodated  to  mutual 
satisfaction,  and  in  relation  to  theise  I  thinke  wee  should  hardly  part, 
or  have  many  wordes,  soe  much  doe  I  desier  a  cloasure  with  you. 
But  to  deale  freely  with  you,  the  settlinee  of  the  mannor  of  Hursley! 
as  you  propose  itt  stickes  soe  much  with  mee  that  either  I  under- 
stand you  not,  or  else  it  much  fayles  my  expectation.  As  yqu  offir 
itt  there  is  4()0o£'.  pr,  annum  charged  upon  itt.  For  the  lSfi£»  to 
your  lady  for  her  life  as  a  jouncture  I  stick  not  att  that,  but  the 
250£.  pr.  annum  untill  Mr.  Ludlowe's  lease  expiers  the  teanurc 
whereof  I  knowe  not,  &  soe  much  of  the  2bO£.  pr.  annum  as  ex- 
ceeds that  lease  in  anual  valew  for  some  tyme  alsoe  after  the  expira- 
tion of  the  s**  lease,  gives  such  a  maime  to  the  mannor  of  Hursley 
as  indeed  renders  the  rest  of  the  manor  very  inconsiderable.  Sr. 
if  I  concurr  to  denye  myselfe  in  point  of  present  mopues  as  alsoe  in 
the  other  thinges  mentioned  as  aforesaid,  I  may  asii:^!  doe  expect 
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the  mannbr  of  Hiirsley  to  bee  settled  without  any  charge  upon  itt 
after  your  decease  savinge  yo*ir  ladyes  jouncture  of  150<£.  per  an- 
num,  which  if  you  should  tninke  Btt  to  encrease  I  should  not  stand 
upon  itt :  your  own  estate  is  best  known  to  you,  tut  suerlye  your 
personall  estate  beinge  free  for  you  to  dispose^  will  with  some  smale 
matter  of  addition  begitt  a  heerenesse  of  equallitye,  if  I  heere  well 
frocn  others,  &  if  the  difi^rence  in  that  were  not  very  considerable 
I  should  not  insist  upon  itt  What  you  demand  of  me  is  very  high 
in  all  pointes>'  I  am  willinge  to  settle  as  you  desier  in  every  thinge 
savinge  for  present  maintenance  400<£. /?.  annum,  300c£.  p.  anraim 
I  would  have  somewhat  free  to  be  thanked  by  them  for.  The  300/. 

a^num  of  my.ould  land  for  a  jouncture  after  my  wives  decease. 
""  settle,  and  in  the  meane  tyme  out  of  other  landes  att  your 
n,  &  trulye  Sr.  if  that  bee  not  good  nor  will  any  lander  I 
doubt,  I  doe  not  much  distrust  your  principles  in  oth(T  thinges 
have  acted  you  towards  confidence.  You  demand  in  case  my  sonn 
have  none  issue  male  but  only  daughters,  then  the  lands  in  Hant- 
sheire,  Monmouth  and  Gloucestersheire  to  descend  to  the  daughters, 
or  3000^.  a  peice ;  the  first  woud  most  unequall,  the  latter  is  too 
high,  they  will  be  well  provided  for  by  beinge  inheritrixes  to  their 
mother,  &  I  am  willinge  to  SOOOcf.  a  peice  to  bee  charged  upon 
those  landes. 

.  Sr.  I  cannot  but  with  very  many  thankes  acknowledge  your  good 
opinion  of  mee  &  of  my  sonn,  as  alsoe  your  great  civilities  towards 
him  &  your  daughter's  good  respects  (whose  gocklnesse  though 
known  to  mee  only  at  such  a  distance  by  the  report  of  otiiers)  I 
much  valew,  &  indeed  that  causeth  mee  soe  cheerfully  to  denye  niy- 
selfe  as  I  doe  in  the  point  of  monies,  &  soe  willingly  to  complye  in 
other  tliinges,  but  if  I  should  not  insist  as  before,  I  should  in  a 
*  ffreater  measure  denye  both  my  owne  reason  &  the  advise  of  my 
freindes  then  were  meete  which  I  may  not  doe.  Indeed  Sr.  I  have 
not  cloased  with  a  farr  greater  offer  of  estate,  but  rather  chose  to 
fix  heere,  I  hope  I  have  not  l>eene  wantinge  to  providfpce  in  this,  I 
.have  made  myselfe  plaine  to  you,  desiring  you  will  fl&ake  my  sonn 
the  messinger  of  your  pleasure  &  resolution  herein  as  speedilye  as 
with  conyeniency  you  may.     I  take  leave  &  rest 

Your  affectionate  servant    ■ 

I  desier  my  service  may  be  pre- 
scntQji  to  your  lady  &  daughters.  o.  cromwell. 

14,  1648. 


For  my  worthy  Friend  Richard  Major,  Esq;  at  Hursley.     Theisc. 

SR. 

You  will  pardon  the  brevitye  of  theise  lines,  the  haste  I  am  in  by 
i-eason  of  businesses  occasions  it.  To  testifye  the  earnest  desier  I 
have  to  see  a  happy  period  to  this  treatye  betweene  us,  I  give  you 
to  undersimgl^that  I  agree  to  150<£.  pr.  annum  out  of  the  300c£.^. 
annum  of  Bp^uld  land,  for  your  daughters  jouncture  over  the  ISOof. 
where  you  please. 


^J.U-  -,,^...-111 
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400l£'.  p.  annum,  for  present  maintenance  where  you  sbal  choose 
either  in  Hanubire^  Gloucester  or  MoBmouthsbeire. 

Those  lands  Fettled  upon  ray  Mm  &  his  heires  mades  by  your 
daughter,  &  in  case  of  daughteri  only  200(X£.  a  peke  charged 
upcD  tboiie  landes. 

40Gi.£.  p.  annum  free  to  nuse  portions  for  my  two  danj^ten.  I 
expect  the  manner  of  Hursley  to  he  setled  upon  your  ddeat  daughter 
&  her  bieires^  the  heires  of  her  body. 

Your  lady  a  joincture  of  150J!,  p,  amatm  out  of  itt. 

For  compensation  to  your  younger  daughter  I  asree  to  leaie  itt  in 
your  power  after  your  decease  to  charge  it  with  aa  much  as  will 
buye  inn  the  lease  of  the  Ferme  at  Aflingt^n  by  a  just  computa- 
tion. 

I  expect  soe  long  as  they  live  with  you  their  £et  as  yma  UL|irti|> 
ed,  or  in  case  of  voluntarie  partii^e  150t,jf.  p.'ammrn^  SOOCKjC.  m 
case  you  have  a  soun  to  bee  payed  in  two  yeares  next  foUowinge. 

In  case  your  dauj^hter  die  without  issue  1000l£.  within  six  months. 
Sr.  if  this  satisfie  I  desier  a  speedyc  resolution^  I  should  the  rather 
Rosier  soe  because  of  n  hat  your  kinsman  can  satisfie  you  in.  The 
Jjord  blesse  you  &  your  familye  to  whome  I  desier  my  afiectioBS 
and  ser^'ice  may  bee  presented.    I  rest 

March  25"^  1649.  Your  humble  servant 

O.  CKOMWEIL. 

For  my  esteemed  good  Friend  Richard  Major,  Esq;  Theiae  at 

Hursley. 

SR. 

I  receayed  yours  of  the  28^  instant.  I  desier  the  matter  of  com- 
pensation  may  bee  as  in  my  last  to  you,  you  propose  another  \ira)% 
which  trulye  ^eemes  to  mee  very  inconvenient,  I  hare  agreed  to  all 
other  thinges  as  you  take  mee  (&  that  rightly)  repeating  particulars 
in  your  paper.  The  Lord  di:i|iose  this  great  hnsinesse  (greate  be- 
tweene  you  &mee)  for  good.  You  mention  to  send  by  the  post  on 
Tuseday.  I  shall  spcede  thinges  heere  as  I  may,  I  am  designed  for 
Ireland,  which  wil  be  speedye.  I  should  bee  very  glad  to  see 
thinges  setled  before  I  goe,  if  the  Lord  will.  My  service  to  all  your 
familye.    I  rest 

Sr. 

March  30^  1649.  Your  aOectiomte 

(NameM*jDff.} 

*^ 

For  my  worthy  Friend  Richard  Major,  Esq;  at  Hunley. 

Theisc.   ^ 

SR. 

I  receaved  your  papers  inclosed  in  your  letter  although  1 1;nowe 
not  howe  to  make  soe  good  use  of  them  as  otherwise  might  have 
beene  to  have  saved  expence  of  tyme  if  the  arrest  of  jour  lawyer 
had  not  fallen  out  at  this  tyme.  1  conceave  a  drauglMb  you r  satis- 
fiiction  by  your  owne  lawyer  would  have  saf^d  much  tyme,  which 
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to  mee  is  ptecious.  I  hope  you  will  send  some  up  perfectlye  in- 
structed. I  shall  endeavour  to  speed  what  is  to  be  donn  on  my 
^urt,  not  knowing  bow  soone  I  may  bee  soit  downe  towards  my 
charge  for  Ireland.  And  I  hope  to  perform  punctually  with  you. 
Sr.  my  somi  had  a  great  desier  to  come  downe  &  waite  upon  your 
daughter.  I  perceaye  hee  minds  that  more  then  to  attend  businesses 
heere.  I  should  bee  glad  to  see  him  settled  and  al  thinffes  finished 
be&K  I  goe.  I  trust  not  to  bee  wantinge  therein.  The  Lord  direct 
all  our  hartes  ifito  his  good  pleasure.    I  rest 

Sr. 

My  service  to  your  Your  affectionate  servant 

lady  &  family.  o*  cromwell. 

Jpriie,  1649. 

\ 

j^or  my  Worthye  Friend  itiehard  MajoTi  Esq;  Theise.  ' 

slv. 
Your  klndsman  Mr.  Barton  and  myselfe  repayringe  to  our  coun- 
cil for  the  perfectinge  this  businesse  .«oe  much  concerninge  us,  did 
upon  Saturday  this  15*^  of  Aprill  drawe  our  conncell  to  a  meetinge 
wnereupon  consideration  had  of  my  letter  to  yourselfe  expressinge 
my  ccmsent  to  perticulars  which  Mr.  Barton  brought  to  your  coun* 
ceU»  Mr.  Hales  of  Lincdnes  Inn  ;  upon  the  readinge  that  which  ex- 
presseth  the  way  of  your  setlinge  Hursley,  your  kindsman  expressed 
2l  sence  of  yoiint  contrarie  td  the  paper  under  my  hand  as  alsoe  to 
that  under  your  hand  of  the  28"^  of  March  which  was  the  same 
with  mine^  as  to  that  perticular,  and  I  knowe  nothinge  of  doubt 
in  that  which  I  am  to  doe  but  doe  agree  itt  all  to  your  kindsman  his 
satisfaction,  nor  is  there  much  materiall  difiercncc  save  in  this. 
wherein  both  my  paper  sent  by  you  to  your  councell  and  yours  of 
the  98f^doe  in  all  litterall  and  ail  equitable  construction  agree,  viz, 
to  setA  an  estate  in  fee  simple  upon  your  daughter  after  your  de- 
Cease,  which  Mr.  Barton  affirmes  not  to  be  your  meuninge,  although 
hee  has  not  (as  to  mee)  formerlye  made  this  any  objection  nor  can 
the  words  beare  itt,  nor  have  I  any  thinge  more  considerable  in 
iewe  of  what  I  part  with  then  this.  And  1  have  appealed  to  yours 
or  any  counsel  in  England  whether  it  bee  not  just  and  equal  that  I 
insist  thereupon.  And  this  misunderstandinge  (if  it  bee  yours  ai  it 
is  your  kindsman's)  putt  a  stop  to  the  businesse,  so  that  our  counsel 
could  not  proceede  untill  your  pleasure  herein  were  known^  where- 
fore itt  was  thought  fitt  to  desier  Mr.  Barton  to  have  recourse  to  you 
t<>  knowe  your  minde,  hee  alledgi  nge  hee  had  noe  authoritye  to  un- 
derstand'that  expression  soij^  but  the  contrarie.  Which  was  thought 
n6l  a  little  strange  even  by  your  owne  councell.  I  confesse  I  did 
apprehend  wee  should  bee  incident  to  mistakes  treatinge  att  such  a 
distancei  although  I  may  take  tlie  boldnesse  to  say  there  is  nothinge 
expected  from  mee,  but  I  agree  itt  to  your  kind^man's  sense  to  a  tit- 
tle. Sr.  I  desired  to- knowe  what  commission  ypur  kindsifian  had  to 
helpe  this  dotiMtby  an  expedient'  who^ented  to  have  any,  but  d^d. 
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think  it  were  better  for  you  to  part  with  somiB  monie^  and  ketpe  the 
power  in  your  owne  handes,  as  to  the  land>  to  dispose  thereof  as  you 
should  see  cause,  whereupon  an  overture  was  made  and  himselfe  & 
your  councell  desired  to  drawe  itt  up ;  the  eflect.  whereof  this  en- 
closed paper  conteynes,  and  although  I  should  not  .Hke  change  of 
agreements,  yet  to  shew  how  much  I  desier  the  perfecting  of  this 
businesse,  if  you  like  thereof  (though  this  bee  farr  the  worse  bar- 
gains I  shall  submit  thereunto  your  councell  thinkinge  that  thinges 
may  bee  settled  this  way  with  more  clearnesse  &  &sse  intricasie.. 
There  is  mention  made  of  QOOof.  pr.  annum  to  bee  reserved,  but  itt 
comes  to  but  about  800<£.  my  landes  in  Glamorgan  sheire  being  but 
little  above  400c£.  pr.  annum  and  the  4(X).:f .  p,  annum  out  my  ma- 
nour  in  Gloucester  &  Munmouth  sheire.  1  wish  a  cleere  under- 
itanding)K  may  bee  betweene  us.  Truly  I  would  not  willinglye 
mistak^,  desiringe  to  wait  upon  providence  in  this  businesse.     I  rest 

Sr. 
Ap.  15^  1649.  Your  affectionate  friend  &  servant 


I  desier  my  service  may  l>ee  pre- 
sented to  your  lady  &  daughters. 


O.    CROMWELU 


For  my  very  loving  Brother  Richard  Major,  Esq; 
att  Hurslye.     Theise. 

iRec\  27  July,  1649,  p.  Messenger 

LOviNGE  BROTHER,  cxprcsse  from  Newbery.) 

I  receaved  your  letter  by  major  Longe,  and  doe  in  answare  there- 
unto accordinge  to  my  best  understandinge,  with  a  due  considera- 
tion of  those  gentlemen  whoe  have  abid  tlie  brunt  of  the  service.  I 
am  very  glad  to  heere  of  your  welfare,  &  that  our  children  have  so 
good  leisure  to  make  a  joumie  to  eate  cherries,  it's  very  excuseable 
in  my  daughter,  I  hope  she  may  have  a  very  good  pretence  for  it. 
1  assure  you  Sr.  I  wish  her  very  well  &  I  beleive  shee  knowes  itt. 
I  pray  you  tell  her  from  mee,  I  expect  shee  writes  often  to  mee,  by 
which  I  shall  understand  how  all  your  familye  doth,  &  shee  will  lie 
kept  in  some  exercise.  I  have  delivered  my  sonn  up  to  you,  &  I  hope 
you  will  councell  him,  he  will  neede  itt  and  indeed  I  beleive  he  likes 
well  what  you  say,  &  will  be  advised  by  you,  I  wish  he  may  be  serious 
the  tymes  rcquier  itt.  I  hope  my  sister  is  in  health,  to  whome  I 
desier  my  very  hartye  aflfeotions  and  service  may  bee  presented,  as 
also  to  my  cozen  Ann  to  whom  I  wish  a  good  husband.  I  desire 
my  aflections  may  be  presented  to  all  your  familye,  to  which  I  wish 
a  blessinge  f»om  the  Lorde.  I  hope  I  shall  have  your  prayers  in 
the  businesse  to  which  I  am  called.  My  wife  I  trust  wil  be  with 
you  before  itt  bee  longe  in  her  way  towards  Bristoll.  Sr.  discompose 
not  your  thoughts  nor  estate  for  what  you  are  to  pay  mee.  Lett  me 
knowe  wherein  I  may  com  ply  e  with  your  occasions  and  minde,  and 
be  confident  you  will  fmde  me^to  you  as  your  owne  Jieart  wishinge 
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your  jwtosperitye  &  contentment  very  synceerlye  with  the  remem- 
brance of  my  love.    I  rest 

Your  afi^tionate  brother  &  servant 

Bristoll, 
July  19*^  1649.  o.  cromwelu 

..jOn  the  back  of  the  foregoing  letter,  besides  short  hand,  there  is 
an  account  in  Mr.  Major's  hand,  of  his  sheep  and  other  cattle.) 

For  my  beloved  Brother  Kichard  Major,  Esq;  at  Hursley 
in  the  County  of  Hampton.    Theise. 

# 

DEERE   BROTHER, 

I  am  not  often  at  leisure,  nor  nowe  to  salute  my  freindes,  yet  un- 
willinglye  to  lose  this  opportunitye,  I  take  itt  only  to  lett  you  knowe 
that  you  and  your  familye  are  often  in  my  prayers.  I  wish  the 
younge  ones  weD>  though  they,  vouchsafe  not  to  write  to  mee. 
As  for  Dick  I  doe  not  much  expect  itt  from  him*  knowinge  his 
idlenesse,  but  I  am  angrie  with  my  daughter  as  a  promise  breaker, 
pray  you  tell  her  soe,  but  I  hope  shee  will  redeeme  herselfe. 
^  It  has  pleased  the  Lord  to  give  us  (since  the  taking  of  Wexford 
&;  Rosse)  a  good  interest  in  Munster  by  the  access  of  Corke  and 
Youghall,  which  are  both  submitted,  their  commissioners  are  nowe 
with  mee.  Diverse  other  lesser  guarrisons  are  come  in  alsoe.  The 
Lord  is  wonderfull  in  theise  thinges,  it's  his  hand  aloane  does  them ; 
O  that  all  the  praise  niight  be  ascribed  to  him.  I  have  beene  crazie 
in  my  health,  but  the  Lord  is  pleased  to  sustaine  mee.  I  begg  your 
prayers.  I  desier  you  to  call  upon  my  sonn  to  minde  the  thinges  of 
God  more  &  more,  alas  what  profitt  is  their  in  the  thinges  of  this 
world,  except  they,  bee  enjoyed  in  Christ  they  are  snares.  I  wish  he 
may  enjoy  his  wife  soe  and  shee  him,  I  wish  I  may  enjoy  them  both 
soe.  My  service  to  my  deere  sister  cozen  Ann,  my  blessinge  to  my 
children,  and  Jove  to  my  cozen  Barton  and  the  rest. 

Sr. 
I  am 
Rosse,  No.  13^  1649.  Your  affectionate  brother  &  servant 

Rec**  12^  Dec.        49.  o.  cromwell. 

For  my  very  lovinge  Brother  Richard  Major,  Esq.  att  Hurstlye  in 

Hampsheir.      Theise. 

(This  direction  is  in  a  woman's  hand  :  underneath  are  wrote  in 
Mr.  Major's  hand  these  words;  15**  May  I  wrote  in  behalfe  of  Mr, 
Bonny,  &c.  of  Dorsett.) 

DEERE  BROTHER, 

For  mee  to  write  unto  you  the  state  of  our  affaires  heere  were, 
more  then  indeed  I  have  leisure  well  to  doe,  and  therefore  I  hope 
you  doe  not  expect  itt  from  me  seeinge  yhen  I  write  to  the  par*"'  I 
usually  9m  (as  becomes  mee)  very  partici^pur  with  them,  and  usually 
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fMa  thence  tbe  knowledge  thereof  is  spread.  Onl]^  ^faishsft  mee 
say  (which  is  the  best  intelligence  to  friendes  that  are  ruTye  chris- 
tian) the  Lord  is  pleased  still  to  vouchsafe  us  his  presence,  &  to 
prosper  his  owne  worke  in  our  handes  which  to  us  is  the  more  emi-^ 
nent  because  trulye  wee  are  a  copapanie  of  poore  weake  and'  worth- 
lesse  creatures.  Trulye  our  worke  is  neither  from  our  brainesj  dot 
from  our  courage  and  strength,  but  wee  followe  the  Lord  whoe  goeth 
before  and  gather  what  bee  skattereth,  that  soe  all  may  appeaire  to 
bee  from  him.  The  takinge  of  the  cittye  of  Kilkenny  hath  beene 
one  of  our  last  workes,  which  indeed  I  beleive  hath  beene  a  grate 
discomposeinge  the  cnemie,  its  soe  much  in  their  bowells,  weelnve 
taken  many  considerable  places  latclye  without  much  losse.  What 
can  wee  say  to  theise  thinges.  If  God  bee  for  us,  whoe  can  be  against 
•  us,  whoe  can  fight  against  ihe  Lord  &  prosper  ?  Whoe  can  resist 
his  win  ?  The  Lord  keepe  us  in  his  love.  1  deaier  yotir  prayers, 
your  familye  is  oflen  in  mine,  I  rejoiced  ib  heere  bow  it  hath  pleased 
the  Iiord  to  deale  with  my  daughter,  the  Lord  bl^^  her  and  sane- 
tifie  all  his  dispensations  to  them  and  us,  I  have  committed  my  sonn 
to  you,  I  pray  councell  him.  Some  letters  I  have  lately  had  from 
him,  have  a  good  savor,  the  Lord  treasure  up  grace  there,  that  odt 
of  that  treasurie  hee  may  bringe  forth  good  thinges.  Sr.  I  desier 
my  very  entyer  affection  nrtiy  be  presented  to  my  de^re  sister^  my 
cozen  Ann,  and  the  rest  of  my  cozens,  and  to  idle  Dick  Norton 
M'hen  you  see  him.     Sr.  I  rest 

Your  most  loving  brother 

^P-y  ^^  1G50.  O.    CROMWBLL, 

Carrick. 

For  my  very  loviuge  Brother  Richard  Major,  Esq;  att  his  House  al 

liursiye.     Theise. 

DEERE  BROTHER, 

The  excecdin^re  ctoride  of  bnsines!<e  I  had  att  London  is  the  best 
exciise  I  can  make  for  my  silence  this  way.  Indeed  Sr.  my  heart 
beareth  me  witncsse,  I  want  noe  affection  to  you  or  yours,  you  arc- 
all  often  in  my  poore  prayers.  I  should  be  glad  to  heere  how  the 
little  bratt  doth.  I  could  chide  both  father  and  the  mother  for 
theire  neglects  of  mee,  I  knowe  my  sonn  is  idle,  butt  I  had  better 
thoughts  of  Doll,  I  doubt  now  her  husband  hath  spoyled  lier,  I  pray 
tell  her  soe  from  m(  e.  If  I  had  as  good  leisure  as  they,  I  should 
write  sometimes.  If  my  daughter  bee  brecdinge  I  will  excu>c  her, 
but  not  for  her  nurserie,  the  Lord  blesse  them.  I  hope  you  give 
my  sonn  good  councell,  I  beleive  he  needes  itt.  Hee  is  in  the 
dangerous  time  of  his  age,  and  its  a  very  vaine  world,  O  how  good 
itt  is  to  c^ose  with  Christ  betimes,  there  is  nothinge  else  worth  the 
iookinge  after.  I  bt;seech  you  call  upon  him,  I  ho|>e  you  will  dis- 
charjje  my  dutye  and  your  owne  love :  you  see  how  I  am  imployed, 
I  ncedc  pittye,  I  knowe  what  I  fcele,  grt-at  place- and  businesse  in 
the  world  is  not  worth  the  lookinp^c  after,  I  should  have  no  comfort 
in  mine,  but  that  n?y  hope  is  in  tlie  Lord's  presence,  I  have  not 
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$9iigbt  theise  thinget,  truly  I  hflv«  beene  called  to  them  by  the 
Lord,  and  therefore  aoft  not  without  some  good  asMineance  that  hee 
will  inable  hU  poore  worme,  and  weake  aervant  to  doe  his  wil)^  & 
to  fiiUfiU  my  generation.  In  this  I  begg  your  prayers,  desiringe  to 
be  loringlye  remembred  to  my  deere  sister,  to  our  sonn  &  daughter, 
my  cozen  Ann  and  the  good  family.    I  rest 

Your  very  affectionate  brother 
Alnwick^  July  17,  1650.  o.  cromwell. 

For  my  lovinge  Brother  Richatid  Mayor,  Esq ;  at  Hursley .    Theisc, 

In  Hantsheire  neere  Winchester. 

DEERE  BROTHER, 

Havinge  soe  good  an  occasion  as  the  impartinge  soe  great  a 
mercie  as  the  Lord  hath  Toutchsafed  unto  us  in  Scotland  I  would 
not  omitt  the  impartitige  thereof  to  you,  though  I  bee  full  of  busi- 
nease.  Upon  Wedensd.  wee  fought  the  Scottish  armic  :  They  were 
in  number  accordinge  to  all  computation  above  twentye  thousand, 
wee  hardly  eleven  thou5and>  havinge  greate  sicknesses  upon  our 
armie,  after  much  apealinge  to  God,  the  fight  lasted  above  an 
bower,  wee  killed  (as  roost  thinke)  three  thousand,  tooke  neere 
ten  thousand  prisoners,  all  their  traine,  about  thirtye  gunns  great 
and  smale  besides  bullet,  match  and  powder,  very  considerabh^. 
officers,  about  two  hundred  colors,  above  ten  thousand  armes,  lost  ' 
not  thirtie  men.  This  is  the  Lords  doeing,  and  it  is  marvelous  in 
our  eyes.  Good  Sr.  give  God  all  the  ^orie,  stirr  up  all  yours  &  all 
about  you  to  doe  aoe,  {uray  fot  your  a&ctionate  brother 

O.  CROMWELL. 

I  desier  my  love  may  bee  presented  to  my  deere  sister  and  to  all 
your  familte.  I  pray  tell  Ddl  I  do  not  forgett  her  nor  her  little 
bratt,  shee  writes  very  cuninglye  &  complementally  to  mee,  I  ex- 
pect a  letter  of  plaine  dealinge  from  her ;  shee  is  too  modest  to  tell 
mee  whether  shee  breedev^'Or  not.  I  wish  a  blessinge  upon  her  & 
her  husband,  the  Lord  make  them  fruitful!  in  all  that's  good,  they 
are  att  leisure  to  write  often  but  indeed  they  are  both  idle  Bt,  worthie 
of  blame. 

Dunbarr,  Sept.  ^^  1650. 

(No  Directioh.) 

bt&RE  BROTHER,  4 

1  was  glad  to  receave  a  letter  from  you,  for  indeed  any  thinge 
that  comes  from  you  is  very  welcome  to  mee.  I  believe  your  ex- 
pectation of  my  sonn's  cominge  is  ilefen-ed.  I  wish  hee  may  see  a 
happie  deliverye  of  his  wife  first,  for  whom  I  frequently  pray. 

I  heere  my  sonn  hath  exceeded  his  allowance,  and  is  in  debt ; 
truly  I  cannot  comend  him  therein,  ifisdom  requireinge  hiii  liv- 
inge  within  compasse  and  callinge  for  it  his  hanHes:  And  in  my 
judgtnen^the  reputation  arisinge  from  thence  would  have  beene 
more  nS  honour  then  what  is  attained  the  other  way.  I  beleive 
vain  men  will  speake  well  of  him  that  doea  ill.  I  desier  to  bee  un- 
derstood that  I  grudge  him  not  laudible  recreations,  nor  an  honor- 
able carriage  of  himselfe  in  them,  nor  is  any  matter  of  charge  like 
to  fall  to  my  ahai^Ci  a  stick  with  mee,    TnsA^  l^aix%a:^\\\v»^ 

VOL.  Ill,  L  1 
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heart  to  allow  him  not  only  a  sufficiency  but  more  fur  bis  good,  hut 
if  pleasure  and  seUt  sattisfaction  bee  made  tbebusineEse  of  a  man's 
life,  soe  much  coat  layd  out  uppon  it,  soe  much  tyme  spent  in  itt 
as  rather  answers  appetite  then  the  will  of  God,  or  is  comely  before 
his  Samts,  I  scruple  to  feede  this  humor  and  God  forbid  that  bis 
being  my  sonn  should  bee  his  allowance  to  live  not  pleasinglye  to 
our  Heavenly  Father,  wboe  hath  raised  mee  mit  of  the  dust  to  what 
1  am.  1  desier  your  faytbfullnesae  (hee  beingealsoe  your  concern- 
ment as  well  as  mine)  to  advise  him  to  approve  himself  to  the  Lord 
in  his  course  of  life,  and  to  search  his  statutes  for  a  rule  to  con- 
science, fc  to  seeke  grace  from  Christ  to  enable  to  walke  therein. 
This  bath  life  in  itt,  and  will  come  to  somwhat ;  what  is  a  poore 
creature  without  this  ?  This  will  not  abridge  of  lawfuU  pleasures 
but  teach  such  an  use  of  them  as  will  have  the  peace  of  a  good  con- 
science goinge  alonge  with  itt,  Sr.  1  write  what  is  in  iny  heart ;  1 
pray  you  comunicale  my  minde  herein  to  my  sonn  and  be  his 
remembrancer  in  theise  thinges.  Truly  I  love  him,  hee  is  deere  t» 
me ;  Boe  is  his  wife,  and  for  their  sakes  doe  I  thus  write.  They 
shall  not  want  comfort  nor  incoragment  from  mee  so  hr  as  I  may 
afibrd  itt;  but  indeed  I  cannot  thinke  I  doe  well  to  feede  a  voluplu- 
oui  humor  in  my  sonn,  if  he  should  make  pleasures  the  businesse 
*  46f  his  life  in  a  time  when  some  precious  Saincts  are  bleeding  and 
fcreathinge  outtheirlastforthe  goodand  safetyeof  the  rest.  Memor- 
able is  the  speech  of  Urijah  to  David,  2*Chi-on.  U'"  11'". 

Sr.  I  beseech  you  beleive  I  beere  say  not  this  to  save  my  purse 
for  I  shall  willinglye  do  what  is  convenient  to  satisfie  his  occasions  as 
1  have  opportunitye,  but  as  I  pray  hee  may  not  walke  in  a  course 
not  pleasing  to  the  Lord,  soe  thinke  itt  lyelh  upon  mee  to  give  him 
(in  love)  the  best  councell  I  may,  and  know  not  liow  lietter  to  con- 
veigh  it  to  him  then  by  soe  good  a  hand  as  yours. 

br.  I  pray  you  arf]UBint  him  with  theise  ihouiihts  of  mine,  and 
remember  my  love  to  my  daughter  for  wsoee  sake  I  shall  be  induced 
to  doe  any  reasonable  thinge.  I  pray  for  lier  happy  deliverance 
frequently  and  earnestly. 

I  am  sortie  to  heere  my  baylye  in  Hantsheire  should  do  to  my 
sonn  as  is  intimated  by  your  letter.  I  assure  you  I  shall  not  altowe 
any  such  thinge.  If  there  bee  any  suspition  of  his  abuse  of  the 
woode  1  desier  it  may  be  looked  after  and  inquired  into,  that  toe  if 
things  appeare  true  he  may  bee  removed,  although  iudeed  I  must 
needs  say  he  had  the  repute  of  a  godly  man  by  direriie  that  knew 
him  when  I  placed  him  there  : 

Sr.  I  desier  my  hartye  afitjction  may  bee  prenented  to  my  sister, 
my  cozen  Ann  and  her  husband  though  unknown. 

I  praise  the  Lord  1  have  obteyned  much  mercye  in  respect  of  my 
health,    the  Lord  give  mee^  truly  thankful!  hart.      I  desier  your 
prayers,  &  rest        Your  very  allectionate  brother  and  secnnt 
June  38-^  1651.'  o.  uatl^HlJ.. 

I'or  my  lovinge  Brother  Richard  Major,  E«q;  at  llurslye  in  Hant- 
sheire.    Theise. 

DEERE   BROTHER, 

Ireceaved  your  lo\\n^e  \e\.\.e\  lot  '«\\\ir\v\ft«rfi,t\-ou,  and  ?uerly 
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Nnre  itt  fitt  to  proceed  in  that  businesse,  you  should  not  in  the  least  ^ 
faave  becne  putt  upon  any  ihinge  but  the  trouble,  for  indeed  the 
land  in  Essex,  with  some  inonie  in  my  hand  &  Mime  other  remnanta 
■hould  have  gone  towards  itt.  But  indeed  I  am  soc  unwilliiige  to 
bee  a  seeker  after  the  trorld.  haviug;e  bad  «o  much  favor  from  the  ' 
Lord  in  givinge  me  soe  much  without  seeking^,  &  soe  unwilling 
that  men  should  think  mee  soe,  which  they  will  though  you  only 
■ppeare  in  itt  (for  they  will  by  one  mcanes  or  other  knowe  il]  that 
indeed  1  dare  not  meddle,  nor  proceede  therein.  Thus  I  have  tould 
you  my  plain  thoughts.  My  hartye  love  I  present  to  you  &  my 
■iiter,  my  blcsa&inge  and  lov<?  to  deere  Doll  &  the  little  one,  with  love 
tfiaU.     I  rest  Your  lovinge  brother 

^y  the  4»  1634. 

"  •  *  For  my  lovinge  Friend  John  Dunch,  Esq; 

I  desier  to  speake  with  you,  &  heeringe  a  report  from  Hurslye 
itiaX  you  was  goinge  to  y'  father's  in  Berkesbeire,  I  ''end  this  expressC' 
to  you  desiring  you  to  come  to  mee  to  Hampton  Court:  with  my 
fcspects  to  y  father,  I  rest  Y'  lovinge  friend 

Aug.  97'"  1657.  oivER  p. 


Copies  of  original  Letters  and  Papers  of  Oliver 
Cromwell's  in  the  British  Museum  :  Copied  by 
leave  of  a  Committee,  by  the  Rev.  A.  Gifford, 
D.D,  for  the  Use  of  the  Author. 

A  Copy  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  Letter  to  his  Daughter  Ireton,  exactly 
taken  from  the  Original, 

DEERE  DAUCHTEB, 

I  write  not  to  thy  husband,  partly  to  avoyd  trouble,  for  one  line. 
frf  mine  begitls  many  of  his,  w'"  I  doubt  makes  him  sitt  up  too  late, 
partly  because  I  am  my  selfe  indisposed  att  thiit  lyme.  havinge  some 
other  considerations.  Your  friends  alt  Ely  are  well,  your  sister  Cla- 
pole  is  (1  trust  in  mercye)  exercised  with  some  perplexed  thoughl^,^ 
shee  sees  her  owne  vanitye,  and  carnal  minde,  bewailinge  ill,  shee  ' 
seekes  after  (as  I  hope  alsoe)  that  w'"  will  salisfie,  and  thus  to  bee' 
a  seeker,  is  to  bee  of  the  best  sect  next  a  finder,  and  such  an  one 
shall  every  faythfull  humble  seeker  bee  att  the  end.  Happie  seeker, 
happie  finder.  Whoe  ever  tasted  that  the  Lord  is  gracious,  withoiit 
some  eence  of  self  vanitye,  and  badnesse  ?  Wboe  ever  tasted  that 
graciousnesfie  of  bia,  anil  could  goe  lease  in  desier,  and  lesse  then 
pressinge  after  full  enjoyment.  Deere  hart  presse  on  ;  lett  not  hus- 
band lett  not  any  tbmge  coole  thy  affections  after  Christ.  1  hope 
bee  wil  be  an  occasion  to  enflame  them.  That  w'"  is  best  worthy 
of  love  in  thy  husband,  is  that  of  the  image  of  Christ  bee  beares, 
looke  on  that,  and  love  it  best  and  all  the  rest  for  that,  1  pray  for 
I  1  3 
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thee,  and  him,  doe  toe  fer  me.     My  service  and  decre  ilScctioni  t» 
Ibe  (tcnerall,  an  generalessp.  1  hcere  «lie  is  very  kiml  to  thee,  it  ftdd« 
lo  all  other  ubtigBlioiis.     My  love  to  all,  1  am  thy  deero  father 
Octnb.  25,  OLiTEJi  .iioMWBXu 

1046.  *  Ttic  Sui>c«cri[rtion. 

London. 

Tor  liys  bdored  (laiis;hter  Bridget  Ircton  at  Corn- 
hury,  the  Gen"  quarleis,  theise. 
This  is  a  true  copy  taken  Septenib.  14,  17S9,  froni  Hari.  Hss. 
No.  GSSB. 

■  of  the  Pulia- 


I  beseech  you  upon  that  scoare  of  favor  (if  I  be  not  too  boQUlo 
call  it  friendship)  which  1  have  ever  had  from  you,  lett  me  dtf^er 
you  to  promote  my  partners  hninble  snite  to  the  house,  and  oblaine 
(a«  farr  a«  possiblye  yoit  may)  some  juBt  itatisfaction  tor  him,  1  know  ^ 
his  Bnfiennses  for  the  pobhck  hove  bq^  great,  besides  the  losse  oil  J 
his  callinge  oy  his  attendance  heore :  His  afieeliotis  hauc  beene  tro%<<r 
and  constant,  and  I  beleive  his  decay  jrreat  in  hia  estate,  it  wi)  far 
i  justice  and  charityc  to  him,  and  X  shBJ]  ackoowledge  itt  as  a  fauor 
Your  most  bumble  servant 

O.   CttOHWGLL. 

igina!  in  Ilari.  Mss.  6988.  Sept. 
To  Colonel  Hacker.     (Wrote  in  another  hand.) 

I  have  the  best  consideration  I  can  for  the  prffisent  in  this  busi- 
nesse,  and  althouc:h  I  beleiue  capt.  Hubbert  is  a  woriby  man,  and 
heere  soe  much,  yelt  as  the  ca>e  standS(  1  cunnott  with  satisfactioa  ■ 
to  my  selfe,  and  some  others  revoake  the  t;ommtssion  I  had  giyen  to 
capt,  Empi-on,  w"'outoftence  to  them,  and  reflection  upon  my  ownln  ] 
juiljfment,  I  pray  letl  capt.  Hubbert  knowe,  I  shall  not  be  unmindeK . , 
full  of  him,  and  that  noe  disrespect  is  intended  to  liim.  But  ti 
*  Iwas  not  satisfied  with  your  last  speech  to  mee  about  Empson,  tha^'J 
bee  was  -a  better  praechtr  then  a  fighter  or  souldier,  or  words  t»  ' 
thai  eFEect.  Ttoly  I  thinke  hee  that  prayes  &  pneches  best  y 
fight  best,  I  know  nothing  will  giue  like  courage  and  confidence  as 
the  knowledge  of  God  in  Christ  »-ill,  and  1  bless  God  (o  see  any  in 

s  armye  able  and  willinge  lo  impart  the  knowledge  they  have  for  ■ 
the  good  of  others.     And  I  exnect  itt  be  encorai^ed  by  all  cheife 
officers  in  this  armyc  especially,  and  I  hope  you  will  do  soe,     l^M 
'  ptay  receave  capt.  Envpson  lovingiye,  1  dare  assure  you  bee  is  a> 
[  good  man  and  a  good  oMcer,  I  woud  wee  had  noc  worse.    I  rest 
Your  louinge  fremd 
Dec.  25,  1650.  o.  cbomweil. 

An  exact  copy  from  Harl.  Mss.   No.  5.  7502.    I8  Sept  1769. 
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MY  DEERfeST, 

I  could  not  satisfie  my  selfe  to  omitt  this  poast,  although  I  have 
ttot  much  to  write,  yet  indeed  1  love  to  write  to  my  deere  whoe  i» 
very  much  in  my  heart,  it  joyes  mee  to  heere  thy  toule  prospere^^, 
the  Lord  increase  his  favors  to  thee  more  and  more.  The  great 
good  thy  soule  can  with  is  that  the  Lord  Hft  upon  thee,  the  light  of 
his  countenance  which  is  better  then  life.  The  Lord  blesse  all  thy 
good  councell  and  example  to  those  about  thee,  and  heere  all  thy 
})rayer8,  and  accept  thee  alwayes.  I  am  glad  to  heere  thy  sonn  and 
daughter  are  with  thee.  I  hope  thou  wilt  have  some  good  oportu- 
nitye  of  good  advise  to  him.  Present  my  duty  to  my  mother,  my 
love  to  all  the  familye.     Still  pray  for  thine  o.  cromwell. 

Edinbui-gh  3d  of  May.  165L 

Exactly  copied  from  the  original  in  Had,  Mss.  7503.  No.  6. 
Sept.  19,  1759. 

Bibliothccte  Sloanianse,  Mice.  345.  pag.  126. 

SR. 

I  desire  you  to  send  mee  the  resons  of  the  Scotts  to  inforce  ther  * 
desier  of  uniformity  in  religion  expressed  in  ther  *  8  article,  I  meaa 
that  which  I  had  before  of  you^  I  would  peruse  itt  against  wee  fall 
upcHi  that  debate  which  wil  be  speedily.         Yours  ol.  cromwell. 

To  his  loving  friend  Mr.  Willingfaam,  att 
his  house  in  Swidiins  Lane. 

*  Whether  the  last  letter  is  an  e  or  r  I  am  not  certain,  the  rest  is 
exactly  copied.     Sept.  22,  1759. 

In  the  possession  of  James  Lanib^  Esq;  of  Fairford^ 
in  Gloucestershire. 

For  y*  Hono^**  the  Committee  for  the  army  these. 

GENTL. 

It  was  not  a  little  wonder  to  me  to  see  that  you  should  send  Mr. 
Symonds  so  great  a  journey  about  a  business  importinge  so  little  as 
far  a%^t  relates  to  me,  when  as  if  my  poore  opinion  may  not  be 
rejected  by  you,  I  have  to  ofier  to  that  w^*"  I  thinke  the  most  noble 
end,  to  witt  the  comemoracon  of  that  great  mercie  att  Dunbar,  3c 
the  gratuitie  to  the  army,  w^''  might  better  be  expressed  upon  the 
meddal  by  engraving  as  on  the  one  side  the  parliam*  w'^  1  heare 
was  intended  &  will  do  singularly  well,  so  on  the  other  side  an  army 
w***  this  inscription  over  the  head  of  it.  The  Lord  of  Hosts,  w'^'*  was 
o'  word  that  day ;  wherefore  if  I  may  begg  it  as  a  favo'  from  you  I 
most  earnestly  beseech  you  if  I  may  doe  it  w^'^out  offence  that  it 
may  be  soe,  &  if  you  thinke  not  fitt  to  have  it  as  I  ofler,  you  may 
alter  it  as  you  see  cause,  only  I  doe  thinke  I  may  truely  say  it  wu 
be  verie  thanktully  acknowledged  by  me,  if  you  will  spare  the  hav- 
ing my  effigies  in  it. 

The  gentlemans  paynes  &  trouble  hither  have  been  verie  great, 
&  I  fibaU  make  it  my  «eooiid  suite  unto  you  that  you  will  please  to 
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conferr  upon  him  that  imployjn'  in  yo' seiri 
had  before  him,  indeed  t^  ipan  is  ingeniou 
ragem'-    1  tnay  not  presume  much,  but  if  at  my  request  &  for  my 
sake  he  may  obteyiie  this  favo',  I  ^all  putt  it  upon  the  accompi  of 
my  obligacoiis  w     nre  not  a  few,  &  I  hope  ^al  be  found  readic 
gratefully  to  acknowledge  &  to  ajiprove  myself. 
Genii. 
Ediobiir^li,  4th  ■  Yo'  most  rcall  scr*', 

ofl'eb.  1650.  o.  cromweli. 

An  oval  medal  id  silver  of  general  Cmmwell  in  profile,  was  struct, 
in  com  me  III  oral  ion  of  the  victory  at  Dunbar,  as  it  is  thought,  by 
his  own  appoint ttient;  being  the  tirflt  drawn  for  him  from  the  life, 
by  Simon ;  and  is  remarkable  fur  his  likeness  when  lieutenant- 
general  ;  OS  it  does  appear,  by  comparing  it  with  a  picture  drawn 
of  him  by  Walker,  his  painter,  about  that  time.  The  profile  of  this 
medal,  differing  iti  some  respects  from  a  medal  copied  by  Simon 
also  from  a  curious  limning  drawn  by  Samuel  Cooper  ;  the  original 
whereof  is  preserved  in  the  collection'  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire. — 
But  these  are  frequently  seen  in  silver,  and  sometimes  in  gold ; 
and  when  fairly  struck,  and  well'preserved,  do  gi'eat  honour  to  the 
ingcnioua  artist  who  engraved  the«e  curious  ^nd  memorable  medals. 
— See- Medals,  great  seals,  impressions,  from  the  elaborate  works  of 
Thomas  Simon,  chief  engraver  of  the  mint  to  King  Charles  I.  (otbe 
Commonwealth,  the  Lord  Protector  Cromwell,  and  in  the  reign  of 
King  Charles  11.  to  1665.     By  George  Vertue.  4lo  1753.  p.  13. 

In  the  possession  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Birch. 
Copy  of  Oliver  Cromwell's  Later  to  Mr.  Cotton,  Oetob.  3,  1651. 


■  Lord 

■  in  thi 
■k  mere; 

m. 


I  reeeaved  yours  a  few  dayes  sithence,  it  was  welcome  to  mee, 
because  signed  by  you,  whome  1  love  aud  honour  in  the  Lord. 
But  more  lo  see  some  of  the  same  grounds  of  our  actinges  stirringe 
in  you,  that  have  in  us  lo  quiet  us  in  our  worke,  and  support  us 
therein,  which  hath  had  greatest  difficultye  in  our  engagement  with 
Scotland,  by  reason  wee  have  had  to  doe  with  some,  whoO^ere 
(I  verily  thinke)  godly,  but  through  weaknesse  and  the  suhtiltie  of 
Sathan,  involved  in  interest  against  the  Lord,  and  his  people-  With 
what  tendernesse  wee  have  proceeded  with  such,  and  that  in  syn- 
cerilie,  our  papers  (which  I  suppose  you  have  seen]  will  in  part 
manifest,  and  I  give  you  some  comfortable  •••***  asstirance 
off  The  Lord  hath  marvclously  appeared  even  against  them.  And 
now  againe  when  all  the  power  was  devolved  into  the  Scotish  Kiuge, 
and  the  malignant  partie,  they  invadiuge  England,  the  Lord  rayned 
upon  them  such  snares  as  the  enclosed  will  shew,  only  the  narrative 
is  short  in  this,  that  of  their  whole  armie  when  the  narrative  wu 
framed,  not  five  of  their  whole  armie  returned.  Surely  Sr.  the 
Lord  is  greatly  to  bee  feared,  as  to  be  praised.  Wee  need  your  prayers 
in  this  as  much  as  ever,  how  shall  wee  behave  ourselves  after  such 
uercyes  i  What  is  the  JJ^rd  a  doeinge  >  What  propbeties  are  now 
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ftiiffllinge  ?  Who  is  a  God  like  ouA  ?  To  knowe  his  will^  to  doe  his 
win  are  both  of  him.  '*'  ' 

1  tooke  this  libertye  from  businesse  to  salute  you  thus  in  a  word,- 
truly  I  am  ready  to  serve  you,  and  the  rest  of  our  brethren  and 
the  churches  with  you,  I  am  a  poor  weake  creature,  and  not  worthy 
the  name  of  a  worme,  yet  accepted  to  serve  the  Lord  and  bis  peo- 
ple ;  indeed  my  dear  friend  between  you  and,  mee  you  know  not 
roee,  my  wealmesses,  my  inordinate  passions,  my  unskilfulnesse, 
and  every  way  unfitnesse  to  my  worke,  yett,  yett,  the  Lord  who 
will  have  mercye  on  whom  bee  will,  does  as  you  see.  Pray  for 
mee,  salute  all  chrihtian  friends  though  unknown.  I  rest 
Oct.  2,  165  L  Your  affectionate  friend  to  serve  you. 

For  my  esteemed  friend  Mr.  Corton  o.  cromwell. 

pastor  to  the  church  at  Boston  in  New 
England.    Theise. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  to  L.  General  Fleetwood  (who  married  Bridget, 
eldest  daughter  of .  O.  Cromwell,  and  widow  of  General  Ireton,) 
in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Cook  of  Newington  in  Middlesex,  grand- 
daughter of  that  General. 

DEERE    CHARLES, 

Although  I  doe  not  soe  often  (as  is  desired  by  me)  acquaint 
you  howe*  ilt  is  with  mee,  yett  I  doubt  not  of  your  prayers  in  my 
behalfe  that  in  all  thinges  I  may  walke  as  becometh  the  GospelL 
Truly  I  never  more  needed  all  helps  from  my  christian  friends  than 
nowe,  fayne  would  I  have  my  ^ervice  accepted  of  the  Saiiicts  (if 
the  Lord  will)  but  it  is  not  soe,  beinge  of  diflerenl  judgments,  and 
of  each  sort,  most  seekinge  to  propagate  their  owne,  that  spirit  of 
kindnesse  that  is  to  them  all,  is  hardly  accepted  of  any.  I  hope  I 
can  say  it  my  life  has  beene  a  willinge  a  sacrifice  and  I  hope  is,  for 
'  them  all.  Yett  it  much  falls  out  as  when  the  two  Hebrews  were 
rebuked,  you  know  upon  whom  they  turned  their  displeasure ;  but 
the  Lord  is  wise,  and  will  I  trust  make  manifest  that  I  am  no  ene- 
mie.  Oh  how  easy  is  mercye  to  bee  abused.  Perswade  friends  with 
you  to  be  very  sober.  If  the  day  of  the  Lord  be  so  neere  (as  some 
say)  how  should  our  moderation  appeare.  If  every  one  (instead 
of  contending)  would  justifie  his  forme  by  love  and  meeknesse,  wis- 
dom would  be  justified  of  her  children,  but  alas  I  am  in  my  tenta- 
tion  ready  to  say.  Oh  would  I  had  winges  like  a  dove,  then  would  I, 
&c.  but  this  I  feare  is  my  hast.  I  blesse  the  Lord  I  have  somewhat 
keepes  me  alive  some  sparkes  of  the  light  of  his  countenance,  and 
some  synceritye  above  mans  judgment,  excuse  me  thus  unbowellinge 
my  selfe  to  you,  pray  for  mee  and  desire  my  freindes  to  doe  soe 
also,  my  love  to  thy  deere  wife  whom  indeed  J  entyerly  love,  both 
naturally,  and  upon  the  best  account,  and  my  blessinge  (if  it  be 
worth  any  thinge)  upon  thy  little  babe.  Sr.  George  Ascough  hav- 
inge  occasions  with  you  desired  my  letters  to  you  on  his  behalfe ; 
if  hee  come  or  send,  I  pray  you  shew  him  what  favour  you  can. 
Indeed  his  services  have  been  considerable  for  the  state,  and  I  doubt 
hee  hath  not  been  answered  with  suitable  respect.  Therefoc^  ^<^e^\ 


.  ^ 
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desier  you^  and  the  commissioners  to  take  him  into  a  very  particular 
care  &  helpe  him  see  farr  as  iustice  and  reason  will  any  wayes  afford. 
Rememher  my  harty  afiections  to  all  the  officers.  The  Lord 
blesse  you  ail^  Soe  prayeth 

August  23^^,  Your  truly  lovinge  father, 

1653.  O.    CROMWELL. 

All  heere  love  you,  and  are  in 
health,  your  children  and  all. 

The  following*  was  taken  from  the  impression  from  a  copper  plate 
gik,  found  in  a  leaden  canister,  lying  on  the  hreast  of  the  corpse, 
when  the  grave  and  coffin  of  Oliver  Cromwell  were  broke  open 
by  order  of  the  government  afler  the  Restoration,  in  order  to  have 
his  body  hanged  up  at  Tyburn. 

The  plate  and  canister  were  preserved  by  serjeant  Norfolk,  then 
Serjeant  at  arms  to  the  house  of  commons,  who  left  it  to  his  oply 
daughter  and  child  Mary,  who  married  Hope  GifiR)rd,  Esq;  J.  C. 
at  Colchester,  whose  only  daughter  and  child  Mary,  married  Sir 
Anthony  Abdy  of  Felix-Hall,  Eseex,  near  Kelvedon,  Bart,  who 
left  it  to  his  third  wife,  by  whose  permission  Dr.  Mortimer,  S.  R. 
Seer,  obtained  the  impression  from  the  original  plate  in  the  year 
1739. 

'  Oliverius  Protector  ReipuUicse  Anglise,  Scotise,  et  Hiberniae> 
Natus  25"  Aprilis  Anno  1599^  Inaugura,tus  16°  Decembris  1653, 
Mortuus  30^  Septembris  Anno  1658°,  hie  situs  est/ 

Jan.  30.  O.  S.  "  The  odious  carcasses  of  O.  Cromwell,  H.  Ireton, 
and  J.  Bradshaw  drawn  upon  iledges  to  Tyburn,  and  being  pulled 
out  of  their  coffins,  there  hanged  at  the  several  angles  of  that  triple 
tree  till  sun  set.  Then  taken  down,  beheaded,  and  their  loath- 
some tinincks  thrown  into  a  deep  hole  under  the  gallowes.  Their 
heads  were  afterwards  set  upon  poles  on  the  top  of  Westminster- 
Hall/  Gesta  Britannorum,  at  the  end  of  Wharton's  Almanack 
for  1663. 

The  mason's  receipt  for  taking  up  the  corpse ;  from  a  copy  under 
Dr.  Cromwell  Mortimer's  hand,  taken  from  the  original  receipt. 

'  May  the  4th  daj',  1661,  ReC  then  in  full  of  the  worsliipful 
Serjeant  Norfolke,  fiveteen  shillinges,  for  taking  up  the  cor  pes  of 
Cromell,  &  lerlon  &  Brasaw. 

'  Rec.  by  mee  John  Lewis** 

*  Comtnuaicated  by  Nicolas  MuncUey,  of  Unooki^s  Ian,  £iq* 
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